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PEEFAOE 


Tni8  book  is  a  record  of  a  pleasure-trip.  If  it  were  a  record  of  a 
solemn  scientific  expedition,  it  would  have  about  it  that  gravity, 
that  profundity,  and  that  impressive  incomprehensibility  which  are 
so  proi)er  to  works  of  that  kind,  and  withal  so  attractive.  Yet  noW 
withstanding  it  is  only  a  record  of  a  pic-nic,  it  has  a  purpose,  which 
is,  to  suggest  to  the  reader  how  he  would  be  likely  to  see  Europe  and 
the  Blast  if  he  looked  at  them  with  his  own  eyes  instead  of  the  eyes 
of  those  who  travelled  in  those  countries  before  him.  I  make  small 
pretence  of  showing  any  one  how  he  oitr/hl  to  look  at  objects  of 
interest  beyond  the  sea— other  books  do  that,  and  therefore,  even 
*f  I  were  competent  to  do  it,  there  is  no  need. 

I  oficr  no  apologies  for  any  departures  from  the  usual  stylo  of 
travel-writing  that'may  be  charged  agidnst  me — for  I  tliink  I  have 
seen  with  impartial  eyes,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  written  at  least 
honestly,  whether  wisely  or  not 

In  this  volume  I  have  used  portions  of  letters  which  I  wrote  for 
the  Daily  Alia  California^  of  San  Francisco,  the  proprietors  of  that 
journal  having  waived  their  rights  and  given  me  the  necessary 
permission.  I  have  also  inserted  portions  of  several  letters  written 
for  the  New  York  Tribune  and  the  New*York  IleraUL 

TIIE  AUTHOR 
Sak  FuANasco,  I860. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FOR  montlis  the  great  Pleasure  Excursion  to  Europe  and 
tho  Holy  Land  was  chatted  about  in  tlio  newspapers 
every  where  in  America^  and  discussed  at  countless  firesides. 
It  was  a  novelty  iu  the  way  of  Excursions — its  like  had  not 
been  thought  of  before,  and  it  compelled  tliat  interest  which 
attractive  novelties  always  command.  It  was  to  be  a  picnio 
on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  participants  in  it,  instead  of  freight- 
ing an  ungainly  steam  ferry-boat  with  youtli  and  beauty  and 
pies  and  doughnuts,  and  paddling  up  some  obscure  creek  to 
disembark  upon  a  grassy  lawn  and  wear  themselves  out  with 
a  long  summer  day^s  laborious  frolicking  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  fun,  were  to  sail  away  in  a  great  steamship  with 
flags  flying  and  cannon  pealing,  and  take  a  royal  holiday 
beyond  the  broad  ocean,  in  many  a  strange  clime  and  in  many 
a  land  renowned  in  history  I  They  were  to  sail  for  months 
over  the  breezy  Atlantic  and  the  sunny  Mediterranean ;  they 
were  to  scamper  about  tlie  decks  by  day,  filling  tlie  ship  with 
ahouts  and  laughter— or  read  novels  and  poetry  in  tlie  shade 
of  the  smokestacks,  or  watch  for  the  jelly-fish  and  the  nau* 
tilus,  over  the  side,  and  the  shark,  the  whale,  and  other  strange 
monsters  of  tlie  deep ;  and  at  night  they  were  to  dance  in  the 
open  air,  on  tlie  upper  deck,  in  the  midst  of  a  ball-room  that 
stretched  from  horizon  to  horizon,  and  was  domed  by  the  bend- 
ing heavens  and  lighted  by  no  meaner  lamps  than  the  stars 
and  tlie  magnificent  moon — dance,  and  promenade,  and 
smoke,  and  sing,  and  make  love,  and  searcli  the  skies  for  con- 
stellations that  never  associate  with  the  ^  Big  Dipper  '|  they 
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were  so  tired  of;  and  they  were  to  see  tbe  fihips  of  twenty 
naviefl — the  customs  and  costumes  of  twenty  curious  peoples 
— the  great  cities  of  half  a  world — they  were  to  hob-nob  with 
nobility  and  hold  friendly  converse  with  kings  and  princes, 
Grand  Moguls,  and  the  anointed  lords  of  mighty  empires  I 

It  was  a  braye  conception ;  it  was  tlie  offspring  of  a  most 
ingenious  brain.  It  was  well  advertised,  but  it  hardly  needed 
it :  the  bold  originality,  the  extraordinary  diaracter,  the  seduc- 
tive nature,  and  the  vastness  of  the  enterprise  provoked  com- 
ment every  where  and  advertised  it  in  every  household  in  the 
land.  Who  could  read  the  programme  of  the  excursion  with- 
out longing  to  make  one  of  the  party  ?  I  will  insert  it  here. 
It  is  ahnost  as  good  as  a  map.  As  a  text  for  this  book,  notli- 
ing  could  be  better : 


EX0UR8I0N  TO  THE  HOLT  LAND,  BOYPT,  THE  CRIMEA,   QRBECI^ 
AMD  INTBRMBDL/LTK   POINTS  OF  INTEREST. 

« 

BSOOKLTN,  FebrtMry  Ist^  1867. 

Tbe  imdenigDed  wiU  make  an  exeonkm  aa  above  doring  Uie  coming  season,  and 
b^  to  submit  to  joq  tbe  following  programme: 

A  flrat-daaa  steamer,  to  be  under  bia  own  command,  and  cnpublo  of  accommo- 
dating  at  least  one  bundrod  and  tidy  cabin  paf(aongo^^  will  bo  suIocUmI,  in  wliicb 
will  be  talcon  a  aoloct  oonipany,  numbering  not  more  llian  Uiroc'rourllis  of  tlio  ftliip*a 
capacity.  Tbers  ia  good  rsaaon  to  beUcTe  tbat  tliis  oompanj  con  be  coailj  made 
up  in  tbis  Immediate  Ticinitj,  of  mutual  flricnda  and  acquaintanoeo. 

The  steamer  will  be  prorldud  with  every  necessary  comfort^  including  library  and 
musical  inatrumcntSb 

An  experienced  physidan  wfll  be  on  board. 

Leering  New  Yoric  about  June  Ist^  a  middle  and  pleasant  route  will  be  taken 
acroes  U»e  Atlantic,  and  passing  through  Uie  group  of  Azores^  St.  Micliael  will  be 
readied  in  about  ton  daya  A  day  or  two  will  be  spent  here,  ci^yiog  the  flruit  and 
wild  acenery  of  theae  ialandsi  and  the  voyage  continued,  and  Gibrultar  reached  in 
tliree  or  four  daya. 

A  day  or  two  will  be  8|)cnt  here  In  looking  over  the  wondorftil  subterraneous 
fortiAoataon%  penniasion  to  viait  tlieee  galleries  being  readily  obtained. 

From  QibmlLir,  running  along  tlie  cuaaU  of  Spoin  and  France,  Morseillca  will  be 
reached  in  tliroe  daya.  Here  ample  time  will  bo  given  not  only  to  look  over  the  city, 
whidi  waa  founded  six  hundred  ycara  boforo  tbe  Chrii»tiau  era,  and  ita  artillcial  |MMi^ 
tbe  finest  of  the  kind  in  tlie  Mediterranean,  but  to  viait  Paris  during  tlie  Qreai  Ex- 
biUtkMi ;  and  the  beauUfUl  city  of  Lyon%  lying  httermcdiate,  IVom  llie  hoighta  of 
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whidi,  on  a  dear  daj,  Mont  Blnnc  and  the  Alps  can  bo  distinctly  seen.  Paasen- 
gen  who  may  wish  to  extend  the  time  at  Paris  can  do  so,  and,  psastng  down 
through  Switzerland,  rejoin  the  steamer  at  Genoa. 

From  MaTBeillos  to  Ueiioa  is  a  run  of  one  night  The  excursionista  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  look  over  tliis,  tlio  "msgniflccnt  city  or  palaces,"  and  viait  the  birth- 
plaoo  of  Columbui^  twelve  miles  ofll^  over  a  beautiful  road  built  by  Napoleon  I. 
From  tliis  point,  excursions  may  bo  made  to  Milan,  Lakes  Coroo  and  Maggiore,  or 
to  Milan,  Verona,  (rarooua  for  its  extraordinory  fortifications,)  Padua,  and  Venice. 
Or,  if  piwscngcni  desire  to  visit  Parma  (fiinious  for  Goprcggio*s  frosoocs,)  snd  Bo> 
logna,  they  cnii  by  rail  go  on  to  Florence,  and  rejoin  the  steamer  at  Leglmm,  thus 
spending  about  three  weeks  amid  the  cities  most  famous  for  art  in  Italy. 

From  Genoa  the  run  to  Leghorn  will  be  made  along  the  coast  In  one  nigliti  and 
time  appropriated  to  this  point  in  which  to  visit  Florcooe,  its  polaces  and  galleries; 
Pisa,  its  Catliedral  and  **  Leaning  Tower,**  ond  Lucca  and  its  batlis,  and  Romaa 
amphithentro ;  Florence,  the  most  remote,  being  distant  by  rail  about  sixty  miles. 

FriMn  Loghoru  to  Nnples,  (calling  at  Givita  Vcct*hia  to  land  any  who  may  prefer 
to  go  to  Rome  from  tluit  point,)  the  distance  will  be  made  in  about  thirty-Bix  hours; 
the  route  will  lay  olong  the  coost  of  Italy,  dose  by  Gnprera,  Elba,  and  Corsica. 
Arrangements  have  been  mode  to  take  on  board  at  Lcgltom  a  pik>t  lbr.Goprer% 
and,  if  practicable,  a  call  will  be  made  tliero  to  visit  tlie  homo  of  GsribaldL 

Rome,  [by  mil  J  Ilcrctilaiieum,  Pompeii,  Vesuvius.  Virgtl*s  tomb^  and  possibly, 
the  ruins  of  Picstum,  cnn  be  visited,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  surroundings  of  Naples 
and  its  chnnniiig  Imy. 

Tlie  next  {mint  of  interest  will  be  Polcrmo^  the  most  beautiful  city  of  Sk^ily, 
which  will  be  readied  in  one  night  from  Naples.  A  day  will  be  spent  hero^  and 
leaving  in  the  evening,  the  course  will  be  taken  towards  AtlienA. 

Skirting  niotig  the  nortli  con^t  of  Sicily,  parting  thrwgli  tlie  group  of  ilSolian 
Isles,  in  sight  of  Stroniboli  and  Vulcania,  both  active  volcanoes,  tlirougli  tlie  Straits 
of  Mosffina,  with  "ScjUa**  on  the  one  hand  and  "Charybdis"  on  tlie  otlior,  along 
the  east  const  of  Sicily,  and  in  sight  of  Mount  jEtna,  along  the  sooth  coast  of  Italy, 
the  west  and  south  ooost  of  Greece,  in  sight  of  ancient  Crete,  up  Athens  Gul(  snd 
into  tlie  Pinriis,  Athens  will  bo  reached  in  two  and  a  half  or  throe  days.  After 
tarrying  hero  awhile,  the  Bay  of  Sahimis  will  be  cmsscd,  and  a  day  given  to  Cor^ 
inth,  whence  the  voyage  will  be  continued  to  Constsntinople,  passing  on  the  way 
through  the  Grcdan  Archipelogo,  tho  Dardanelles,  tlie  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the 
mouth  of  tlie  Golden  Horn,  and  arriving  in  about  (brty-eight  hours  from  Athens. 

Afler  leaving  Con^itantinoplc,  tlio  way  will  bo  taken  out  through  tho  besutifbl 
Bospliorus,  acrom  the  Black  Sea  to  Scbostopol  and  Balaklnva,  a  run  of  about 
tweiity-lbtir  lioiirs.  Ilrre  it  is  propnsc<l  to  remain  two  days,  visiting  tlie  harbor^ 
fortifications,  and  battle-fields  of  tlie  Crimea ;  tlicnoe  bock  through  tlie  Bosphora% 
toodiing  at  Constantinople  to  take  in  any  who  may  have  preferred  to  remain  there; 
down  through  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  tlie  Dardanelles  along  tlie  coasts  of  sndent 
Troy  and  Lrilia  in  Asia,  to  Smyrna,  which  will  be  reached  in  two  or  two  and  a  half 
days  from  Constantinople.  A  sutRdcnt  stay  will  be  made  hero  to  give  opportunity 
of  visiting  Kphesu^  fifty  miles  distant  by  rail 

From  Smyrna  towards  the  Uoly  Land  tha  oourse  will  ligr  through  tlia  Grsdaa 
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Archipelago^  dote  bj  the  lale  of  Patmo^  along  the  coast  of  Asia,  ancient  Fam- 
phjUa,andtheIaleorC2rpnia.  Beiiout  will  bo  reached  in  tliree  days.  AtBciroot 
time  will  be  giren  to  visit  Damascus;  afUr  which  tlie  steamer  will  proceed  to 
Joppa. 

From  Joppa,  Jemsalem,  the  RItot  Jordan,  the  Sea  of  Tiberias^  Nazarotli,  Beth- 
an/,  Bethlehem,  and  other  pointa  oT  interoat  in  the  II0I7  Land  can  bo  visited,  and 
here  those  who  maj  hare  preferred  to  make  the  Journey  lirom  Bierout  tftrough  the 
oooDtrj,  passing  through  Damascus  Galilee,  Oipemaum,  Samaria,  and  bj  the 
Biver  Jordan  and  8e«  of  Tfberia%  can  rejoin  the  steamer. 
^  Leaving  Joppa,  the  next  point  of  intenist  to  visit  will  be  Alexandria,  which  will 
be  reached  in  twentj-fiiur  hours.  Ttio  ruins  of  Casmr's  Pakce,  Ponipey's  Pillar, 
Cleopatra*8  Needle,  the  Cutaooiubs,  and  ruins  of  aucieut  Alexandria,  will  bo  fiNind ' 
worth  the  visit  The  Journey  to  Cairo,  one  hundred  and  thirty  milea  by  rail,  can  bo 
made  in  a  few  liour^  and'  (h>ro  which  can  be  viaited  the  site  of  ancient  Memphis^ 
Joseph's  Qranarie%  and  the  Pyramids. 

Prom  Alexandria  the  route  will  be  taken  homeward,  calling  at  Malta,  Cagliari 
Qn  Sardhiia,)  and  Parma  (in  Majorca,)  all  magniflocnt  harbon^  with  diarming 
•osoery,  and  abounding  in  Ihilts. 

A  day  or  two  will  be  spent  st  each  pUice,  and  leaving  Parma  in  the  evening, 
Taleooia  in  Spain  will  be  reached  the  next  morning:  A  few  days  will  be  spent  in 
thli^  the  finest  dty  of  Spain. 

From  Valencia,  the  homeward  course  will  be  continued,  skirting  slong  tlie  coast 
of  Spain.  Alicant,  Cartliagena,  Paloa,  and  Malaga,  will  be  passed  but  a  mile  or 
two  distant,  and  Gibraltar  readied  in  about  twenty-four  honn. 

A  stay  of  one  day  will  be  made  here^  and  the  voyage  continued  to  Maddra, 
wfaids  will  be  readied  in  about  three  days.  Gaptaln  Marryatt  writes:  **I  do  not 
know  a  spot  on  the  globe  wliidi  so  much  sstonidios  and  delights  upon  first  arrival 
as  MaddnL**  A  stay  of  one  or  two  days  will  be  made  here,  whidi,  if  time  per* 
mlts^  may  be  extended,  and  poawng  on  through  the  islands^  and  probably  in  aiglit 
of  the  Peak  of  TvnoriOo,  a  aoiithom  track  wi!l  bo  token,  and  tlie  Atlantic  croesed 
within  the  latitudes  of  the  Nortlieaat  trade  wlnd^  where  mild  and  pleasant  weather, 
and  a  smooth  sea,  can  always  be  expected. 

A  call  will  be  made  at  Bermuda,  whidi  Ilea  directly  in  thh  route  homeward,  and 
I  will  be  readied  in  about  ten  days  from  Madeira,  and  after  spending  a  short  time 
with  our  fticnds  the  Bermndiana,  the  final  departure  will  be  made  for  home^  whk^ 
wHI  be  reached  in  about  three  days. 

Already,  applksationa  have  been  received  fimn  parties  in  Europe  wishing  to  Jobi 
the  Kxcursion  tlioro. 

Tlie  sliip  will  at  all  times  be  a  home^  whore  the  excunionists^  if  sick,  will  bo  sur> 
rounded  by  kind  friends^  snd  have  all  possible  comfort  end  sympatliy. 
.  ^iKMild  coniAKious  sickness  exbt  in  sny  of  the  ports  named  In  tlie  programme^ 
such  porta  will  be  pniiscd,  and  others  of  interest  substituted. 

Tlie  price  of  poonge  is  fixed  at  $1,260,  currency,  for  cadi  adult  passenger. 
Choice  of  rooms  snd  of  seats  at  the  tables  apportioned  In  the  order  In  which  pas- 
aagea  are  engaged,  and  no  posiage  considered  engaged  until  ten  per  ceuL  of  the 
pasBsge  money  is  depodted  with  the  tressurer. 
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PMwfif^ra  can  remain  on  board  of  tlie  atcamer,  at  all  ports^  if  tbcj  desire^  with* 
oat  addttiooal  expenaei  and  all  boating  at  the  expense  of  the  ship. 

All  paamgefl  muHt  be  paid  for  when  taken,  in  order  tliat  the  rooet  perfiBCt 
arrangcmonta  be  made  for  Htiirting  at  tlio  appointed  time. 

Apfiliaitioiui  for  pamngc  must  bo  np|)rovud  by  tlio  cotnmitloo  belbre  tkdceta  are 
iasucd,  and  can  bo  made  to  tlio  undemigned. 

Articlea  of  interest  or  curiosity,  procured  by  tlio  pasaengora  during  the  voyage^ 
nay  be  brought  borne  in  the  steamer  fVce  of  cliarge. 

Fivo  dolkirs  per  day,  in  gold,  it  is  believed,  wtU  be  a  fiiir  calculation  to  make  for 
08  traveling  expenses  on  sliorc,  and  at  tlie  Taiious  points  where  paneogen  may 
wish  to  leave  tlie  steamer  for  days  at  a  time. 

The  trip  can  be  extended,  and  the  route  changed,  by  wMmimom  TOte  of  the 
passengers. 

CnAa  C  DUNCAN, 

117  Wall  Strsbt,  Nbw  Tobk. 
It  XL  G******,  Treasurer. 

GOMIIITTBB  OV  APPLIOATIOH& 

J.  T.  !!•♦•••,  E8Q^  R  R.  G^*^  Beo,  a  C.  DUNCAN. 

CoimiTm  oit  SELBcnxo  Stbaiisb. 

Capt.  W.  W.  8»***.  Survf^for  for  Board  of  (^ndengrUera, 
C,  W.  C****^*«,  ConmdUMg  Sngineer  /or  U.  &  and  Omada, 
J.  T.  II**^»,  E8Q. 
a  C.  DUNCAN. 

P.  &— The  very  beautiftil  and  tnbetantial  Me  wheel  steamship  **  QaaMer  CUy** 
has  been  chartered  for  the  occasion,  and  will  leave  New  York,  Jane  8th.  Letters 
have  been  issued  by  the  government  commending  tlie  par^  to  courtesies  abroad. 

What  was  there  lacking  about  that  prugramme,  to  make  it 
perfectly  irresistible  I  Nothing,  tliat  any  finite  mind  could 
discover.  Paris,  England,  Scotland,  Switzerland,  Italy — 
Garibaldi  1  The  Grecian  archipelago  1  Yesuvins  I  Constanti- 
nople I  Smyrna  I  The  Holy  Land  I  Egypt  and  **  our  friends 
tlie  Bcnnndians  I"  People  in  Europe  desiring  to  join  the  Ex- 
cursion— contagious  sickness  to  be  avoided— -boating  at  the 
expense  of  the  ship — physician  on  board — tlie  circuit  of  the 
globe  to  be  made  if  die  passengers  unanimously  desired  il— 
the  company  to  be  rigidly  selected  by  a  pitiless  "  Committee 
on  Applications" — tlie  vessel  to  be  as  rigidly  selected  by 
as  pitiless  a  **  Committee  on  Selecting  Steamer.^    Uuman 
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nator^  oonld  not  withstand  these  bewildering  temptations.  I 
hnrried  to  the  Treasurer's  office  and  deposited  my  ten  per 
cent.  I  rejoiced  to  know  that  a  few  vacant  state-rooms  were 
still  left.  I  did  avoid  a  critical  personal  examination  into  my 
character,  by  tliat  bowcllcss  committeCi  but  I  referred  to  all 
the  people  of  high  standing  I  could  think  of  in  the  community 
who  would  be  least  likely  to  know  any  thing  about  me. 

Shortly  a  supplementary  programme  was  issued  which  set 
fortli  that  the  Plymouth  C4>llcction  of  Hymns  would  l)o  used 
on  board  the  ship.  I  then  paid  tlie  balance  of  my  passage 
money. 

I  was  provided  with  a  receipt,  and  duly  and  officially  ac- 
cepted as  an  excursionist.  There  was  happiness  in  that,  but 
it  was  tame  compared  to  the  novelty  of  being  "  select." 

This  supplementary  programme  also  instructed  the  excur- 
sionists to  provide  themselves  with  light  musical  instniments 
for  amusement  in  the  slii]>;  with  saddles  fur  Syrian  travel; 
green  si)ectacle8  and  umbrellas;  veils  for  Egypt;  and  substan- 
tial clothing  to  use  in  rough  pilgrimizing  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Furthermore,  it  was  suggested  that  although  the  shipV  library 
would  afford  a  fair  amount  of  reading  matter,  it  would  still  be 
well  if  each  passenger  would  jirovide  himself  with  a  few 
guide-books,  a  Bible  and  some  standaixl  works  of  travel.  A 
list  was  appended,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  books  relating  to 
the  Iloly  Land,  since  the  Holy  Land  was  part  of  the  excursion 
and  seemed  to  be  its  main  feature. 

Kev.  Henry  Ward  Beeclier  was  to  have  accompanied  the 
expedition,  but  urgent  duties  obliged  him  to  give  up  the  idea. 
There  were  otlier  passengers  who  could  have  been  spared  bet- 
ter, and  would  have  been  spared  more  willingly.  Lieut.  Gen. 
Slicnnan  was  to  have  been  of  the  l>arty,  also,  but  the  Indian 
war  com|)elled  his  presence  on  the  plains.  A  popular  actress 
had  entered  her  name  on  the  ship^s  books,  but  something  inter- 
fered, and  Jie  couldn't  go.  The  "  Diiimmer  Boy  of  the  Poto- 
mac''  deserted,  and  lo,  we  had  never  a  celebrity  left  I 

However,  we  were  to  have  a  "  battery  of  guns "  from  the 
Navy  Department,  (as   per  advertisement,)  to  be  used   in 
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answering  royal  sal  u tea ;  and  the  document  furnished  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  which  was  to  make  ^^  Gen.  Sherman 
and  party "  welcome  guests  in  the  courts  and  camps  of  the 
old  world,  was  still  left  to  us,  though  both  document  and  bat- 
tery, I  think,  were  shorn  of  somewhat  of  their  original  august 
proportions.  However,  had  not  we  the  seductive  programme, 
still,  with  its  Paris,  its  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Jenisalem, 
Jericho,  and  "  our  friends  the  Bennudians }"  What  did  we 
caref 


CHAPTER   II. 

• 

OCCASIONALLY,  during  the  following  montli,  I  dropped 
in  ,at  117  Wall-Btreet  to  inquire  how  the  repairing  and 
refhmisliing  of  the  vessel  was  coming  on ;  how  aidditions  to 
the  passenger  list  were  averaging ;  how  many  people  the  com- 
mittee were  decreeing  not  **  select,''  every  day,  and  banisliing 
in  sorrow  and  tribulation.  I  was  glad  to  know  that  we 
were  to  have  a  little  printing-press  on  board  and  issue  a  daily 
newspaper  of  our  own.  I  was  glad  to  learn  that  our  piano, 
our  parlor  organ  and  our  melodeon  were  to  be  the  best  instru- 
ments of  the  kind  that  could  be  had  in  the  market.  I  was 
proud  to  observe  Uiat  among  our  excursionists  were  three  min- 
isters of  tlio  gospel,  eight  doctors,  sixteen  or  eighteen  hulies, 
several  military  and  naval  chieftains  with  sounding  titles, 
an  ample  crop  of  ^^  Professors  "  of  various  kinds,  and  a  gentle- 
man who  had  ^*  Coioiissionbr  of  thb  llNrrEO  States  of  Auekica 
TO  EuHOPB,  Asia,  and  Africa"  thundering  after  his  name 
in  one  awful  blast  I  I  had  carefully  prepared  myself  to  take 
rather  a  back  seat  in  that  ship,  because  of  the  uncommonly 
select  material  that  would  alone  be  permitted  to  pass  through 
the  camel's  eye  of  that  committee  on  credentials;  I  had 
sdiooled  myself  to  expect  an  imposing  array  of  military  and 
naval  heroes,  and  to  have  to  set  Uiat  back  seat  still  further 
back  in  consequence  of  it,  may  be ;  but  I  state  frankly  tliat  I 
was  all  unprepared  for  (his  crusher. 

I  fell  under  that  titular  avalanche  a  torn  and  blighted  thing. 
I  said  tliat  if  that  potentate  must  go  over  in  our  ship,  M'hy,  I 
supposed  he  must — but  that  to  my  tliinking,  when  the  United 
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States  considered  it  necessary  to  send  a  dignitary  of  that  ton- 
nage across  tlie  ocean,  it  would  be  in  better  taste,  and  safer, 
to  take  bim  apart  and  cart  bim  over  in  sections,  in  several 
sliips. 

Ab,  if  I  bad  only  known,  tben,  tbat  be  was  only  a  conunon 
mortal,  and  tbat  bis  mission  bad  notliing  more  overpowering 
about  it  tban  the  collecting  of  seeds,  and  uncommon  yams  and 
extraordinary  cabbages  and  peculiar  bullfrogs  for  tbat  poor, 
useless,  innocent,  mildewed  old  fossil,  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute, I  would  have  felt  so  much  relieved. 

During  tbat  memorable  month  I  basked  in  the  happiness  of 
being  for  once  in  my  life  drifting  with  the  tide  of  a  great 
popular  movement.  Every  body  was  going  to  Europe — ^I,  too, 
was  going  to  Europe.  Every  body  was  going  to  the  famous 
Paris  Exposition — I,  too,  was  going  to  tlie  Paris  Exposition. 
The  steamship  lines  were  carrying  Americans  out  of  the  vari- 
ous ports  of  tlie  country  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  tliousand  a 
week,  in  the  aggregate.  If  I  met  a  dozen  individuals,  during 
tliat  month,  who  were  not  going  to  Europe  shortly,  I  have  no 
distinct  remembrance  of  it  now.  I  walked  about  the  city  a 
good  deal  with  a  young  Mr.  Bludier,  who  was  booked  for  the 
excursion.  He  was  confiding,  good-natured,  unsophisticated/ 
companionable ;  but  be  was  not  a  man  to  set  the  river  on  fire, 
lie  bad  the  most  extraordinary  notions  about  tliis  European 
exodus,  and  came  at  last  to  consider  the  whole  nation  as  pack- 
ing up  for  emigration  to  France.  We  stepped  intoa  store  in 
Broadway,  one  day,  where  he  bought  a  handkerchief,  and  when 
the  man  could  not  make  change,  Mr.  B.  said: 

"Never  mind,  Til  hand  it  to  you  in  Paris.*' 

"  But  I  am  not  going  to  Paris." 

**irow  is — what  di<l  I  understand  you  to  say?** 

'^  I  said  I  am  not  going  to  Paris." 

"  Not  going  to  Paris  I  Not  g — well  tben,  where  in  tlie  na- 
tion are  you  going  to  ?" 

«  Nowhere  at  all." 

"  Not  any  where  whatsoever  \ — ^not  any  place  on  earth  but 
Uiis?" 


28  UR.   blucher's  opinion. 

"Not  any  place  at  all  but  just  this — stay  here  all  snmuier." 

My  comrade  took  his  pnrcliase  and  walked  out  of  the  store 

without  a  word — walked  out  with  an  injured  look  upon  his 

countenance.     Up  the  street  apiece  he  broke  silence  and  said 

impreesively :  "  It  was  a  lie — that  is  my  opinion  of  it  I" 


In  tlic  fullness  of  time  the  ship  was  ready  to  receive  her  pas- 
eengera.  I  was  introduced  to  the  young  gentleman  who  was 
to  be  my  room  mate,  and  found  bim  to  be  intelligent,  cbeei'ful 
of  spirit,  unselfish,  fiill  of  generous  impulses,  patient,  consid- 
erate, and  wonderfully  good-natured.  Not  any  pnssengcr  that 
sailed  in  the  Quaker  OUy  will  withhold  his  indorsement  of 
what  I  have  just  said.    We  selected  a  state-room  forward  of 
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the  wheel,  on  the  gtarboard  side,  *^  below  decks."    It  had  two 

berths  in  it,  a  dismal  dead-light,  a  sink  witli  a  wash-bowl  in  it, 

and  a  long,  sumptuously  cushioned  locker,  which  was  to  do 

service  as  a  sofa — ^partly,  and  partly  as  a  hiding-place  for  onr 

things.     Notwithstanding  all  this  furniture,  Uiere  was  still 

room  to  turn  around  in,  but  not  to  swing  a  cat  in,  at  least  with  . 

entire  security  to  tlie  cat.    Ilowever,  the  room  was  large,  for 

a  ship's  state-room,  and  was  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

The  vessel  was  appointed  to  sail  on  a  certain  Saturday  early 

in  June. 

A  little  after  noon,  on  tliat  distinguished  Saturday,  I  reached 

the  ship  and  went  on  board.  All  was  bustle  and  confusion. 
[I  have  seen  that  remark  before,  somewhere.]  The  pier  was 
crowded  witli  carriages  and  men;  passengers  were  arriving 
and  hurrying  on  board ;  the  vessel's  decks  were  encumbered 
with  trunks  and  valises ;  groups  of  excursionists,  arrayed  in 
unattractive  traveling  costumes,  were  moping  about  in  a  driz- 
zling rain  and  looking  as  droopy  and  woe-begone  as  so  many 
molting  chickens.  The  gallant  flag  was  up,  but  ^t  was  under 
the  spell,  too,  and  hung  limp  and  disheartened  by  tlie  mast. 
Altc^ether,  it  was  the  bluest,  bluest  spectacle  I  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure excursion — there  was  no  gainsaying  that,  because  the 
programme  said  so — ^it  was  so  nominated  in  the  bond — ^but  it 
surely  hadn't  the  general  aspect  of  one. 

Finally,  above  the  banging,  and  rumbling,  and  shouting  and 
hissing  of  steam,  rang  tlie  order  to  "  cast  off  1" — a  sudden  rush 
to  the  gangways — a  scampering  ashore  of  visitors — a  revolu- 
tion of  the  wheels,  and  we  were  off— the  pio-nic  was  begun  1 
Two  very  mild  cheers  went  up  from  tlie  dripping  crowd  on  the 
pier;  we  answered  tliem  gently  from  the  slippery  decks;  the. 
flag  made  an  effort  to  wave,  and  failed ;  the  **  battery  of  guns'' 
spake  not — tlie  ammunition  was  out. 

We  steamed  down  to  tJio  foot  of  the  harbor  and  came  to  an- 
dior.  It  was  still  raining.  And  not  only  raining,  but  storming. 
*^ Outside"  we  could  see,  ourselves,  that  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous sea  on.  We  must  lie  still,  in  the  calm  harbor,  till 
the  storm  should  abate.    Our  passengers  hailed  from  fifteen 


States ;  only  a  few  of  tliem  had  ever  been  to  sea  before ;  mani- 
festly it  would  not  do  to  pit  tlicm  agninat  a  full-blown  tcni^iest 
imtil  they  had  got  tlieir  sea-lege  on.  Toward  evening  tlie  two 
Bteam-tugB  that  bad  accompanied  ub  with  a  rolUcking  eliam- 
pagne-party  of  young  New  Yorkers  on  hoard  who  wislied 
to  bid  farewell  to  one  of  onr  number  in  due  and  ancient 
form,  departed,  and  we  were  alone  on  the  deep.  Ou  deep 
five  fathoms,  and  anchored  fast  to  the  bottom.  And  out  in 
the  solemn  rain,  at  that.  This  was  pleasuring  with  a  ven- 
geance. 

It  was  an  appropriate  relief  when  the  gong  sounded  for 
prayer  meeting.  The  first  Saturday  night  of  any  other  pleas- 
ure excursion  might  have  been  devoted  to  whiat  and  dan- 
cing ;  but  I  submit  it  to  the  unprejudiced  mind  if  it  would 
have  been  in  good  taste  for  us  fb  engage  in  Bucli  frivolities, 
considering  what  we  had  gone  through  and  the  frame  of  mind 
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« 

we  were  in.    We  would  have  shone  at  a  wake,  bat  not  at 
any  tiling  more  festive. 

Ilowever,  there  is  always  a  cheering  inflaence  about  the 
sea ;  and  in  my  berth,  that  night,  rocked  by  the  measured 
swell  of  the  waves,  and  lulled  by  the  murmur  of  tlie  distant 
surf,  I  soon  passed  tranquilly  out  of  all  consciousness  of  the 
dreary  experiences  of  the  day  and  damaging  premonitions  of 
the  future. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ALL  day  Sunday  at  anchor.  The  Btorm  had  gone  down  a 
great  deal,  but  the  sea  had  not.  It  was  still  piling  its 
frothy  hills  high  in  air  ^^  outside,"  as  we  could  plainly  see  with 
the  glasses.  We  could  not  properly  begin  a  pleasure  excur- 
sion on  Sunday;  we  could  not  oifer  untried  stomachs  to  so 
pitiless  a  sea  us  tliat.  Wo  must  lie  still  till  Monday.  And 
we  did.  But  we  had  repetitions  of  church  and  prayer-meet- 
ings ;  and  so,  of  course^  we  were  just  as  eligibly  situated  as  we 
could  have  been  any  where. 

I  was  up  early  that  Sabbatli  morning,  and  was  early  to 
breakfast.  I  felt  a  perfectly  natural  desire  to  have  a  good, 
longy  unprejudiced  look  at  tlic  passengers,  at  a  time  when  they 
should  be  free  from  self-consciousness — which  is  at  breakfast, 
when  such  a  moment  occurs  in  the  lives  of  human  beings  at 
all 

I  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  so  many  elderly  people — I 
might  almost  say,  so  many  venerable  people.  A  glance  at  the 
long  lines  of  heads  was  apt  to  make  one  tliink  it  was  all  gray. 
But  it  was  not.  There  was  a  tolerably  fair  sprinkling  of 
young  folks,  and  another  fair  sprinkling  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  were  non-committal  as  to  age,  being  neitlier  actu- 
ally old  or  absolutely  young. 

The  next  morning,  we  weighed  anchor  and  went  to  sea.  It 
was  a  great  happiness  to  get  away,  after  this  dragging, 
dispiriting  delay.  I  thought  there  never  was  such  gladness  in 
the  air  before,  such  brightness  in  tlie  sun,  such  beauty  in  the 
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8ea.  I  was  satisfied  with  the  picnic,  then,  and  with  all  its 
belongings.  All  my  malicious  instincts  were  dead  within  me ; 
and  as  America  faded  out  of  sight,  I  tliink  a  spirit  of  charity 
rose  up  in  tlicir  place  that  was  as  boundless,  for  the  time  being, 
as  tlio  broad  ocean  that  was  heaving  its  billows  about  us.  I' 
wished  to  express  my  feelings — I  wished  to  lift  up  my  voice 
and  sing ;  but  I  did  not  know  any  thing  to  sing,  and  so  I  was 
obliged  to  give  up  the  idea.  It  was  no  loss  to  the  ship  though, 
perhaps. 

It  was  breezy  and  pleasant,  but  the  sea  was  still  very  rough. 
One  could  not  promenade  without  risking  his  neck ;  at  one 
moment  the  bowsprit  was  taking  a  deadly  aim  at  tlie  sun  in 
mid-hcftvcn,  and  at  tlie  next  it  was  trying  to  harpoon  a  shark 
in  the  bottom  of  tlie  ocean.  What  a  weird  sensation  it  is  to 
feel  tlie  stem  of  a  ship  sinking  swiftly  from  under  you  and  see 
tlie  bow  climbing  high  away  among  the  clouds  1  One's  safest 
course,  tliat  day,  was  to  clasp  a  railing  and  hang  on  ;  walking 
was  too  precarious  a  pastime. 

By  some  happy  fortune  I  was  not  seasick. — That  was  a 
thing  to  be  proud  of.  I  had  not  always  escaped  before.  If 
there  is  one  tiling  in  tlie  world  that  will  make  a  man  nlcu- 
liarly  and  insufi*erably  self-conceited,  it  is  to  have  his  stomach 
behave  itself,  the  first  day  at  sea,  when  nearly  all  his  comrades 
are  seasick.  Soon,  a  venerable  fossil,  shawled  to  tlie  chin  and 
bandaged  like  a  mummy,  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  aftei) 
deck-house,  and  the  next  lurcli  of  tlie  ship  shot  him  into  my' 
arms.    I  said : 

"  Good-morning,  Sir.    It  is  a  fine  day.'* 

lie  put  his  hand  on  his  stomach  and  said,  "  0&,  my  I'' 
and  then  staggered  away  and  fell  over  the  coop  of  a  sky- 
light. 

Presently  anotlier  old  gentleman  was  projected  from  the 
same  door,  with  great  violence.    I  said : 

"  Calm  yourself^  Sir — Thera  is  no  hurry.  It  is  a  fine  day, 
Sir." 

lie,  also,  put  liis  hand  on  his  stomach  and  said  "  OA,  my  I** 

and  reeled  away. 

8 
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In  s  little  wliile  aootlier  veteran  wu  diecliarged  abrnptl; 
from  the  same  door,  clawing  at  the  air  for  a  saving  Bupjiort 
I  Mid: 

"  Qood>morning,  Sir.  It  is  a  fine  da;  for  pleasuring.  You 
were  about  to  aay — " 


"OOUU  UUHKIKO,  UK." 

"OA,  myl" 

I  tlionglit  so.  I  anticipated  liim,  any  how.  I  staid  there 
and  was  bombarded  with  old  gentlemen  for  an  hour  porhaps ; 
and  all  I  got  out  of  any  of  them  was  "  Oh,  my  t** 

I  went  away,  then,  in  a  thooglitful  mood.  I  said,  this  is  a 
good  pleasure  excursion.  I  like  it.  The  passengers  are  not 
,  garmlouB,  but  still  thoy  are  sociable.     I  like  those  old  people, 
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I 

bnt  Bomoliow  they  all  Beem  to  liavo  tlio  ^*0b,  my"  rather 
bad. 

I  knew  what  was  tlio  matter  with  them.  They  were  sea- 
sick.  And  I  was  glad  of  it  We  all  like  to  Bee  people  sea- 
aiq^L  when  we  are  not,  oorselvcfl.  Flaying  whist  by  the  cabin 
lamps  wlien  it  is  storming  outside,  is  pleasant ;  walking  t^e 
quarter-deck  in  the  moonlight,  is  pleasant;  smoking  in  the 
breezy  foretop  is  pleasant,  when  one  is  not  afraid  to  go  up 
there ;  but  these  are  all  feeble  and  commonplace  compared  with 
the  joy  of  seeing  people  suffering  the  miseries  of  seasickness. 

I  picked  up  a  good  deal  of  information  during  tlie  after- 
noon. At  one  time  I  was  climbing  up  the  qnartcr-dcck  when 
the  vessers  stem  was  in  the  sky ;  I  was  smoking  a  cigar  and 
feeling  passably  comfortable.    Somebody  ejaculated : 

*'  Come,  now,  thai  won't  answer.     Eead  tlie  sign  up  there — 

No  SMORINO  ABAFT  TUB  WHEEI.  1" 

It  was  Capt.  Duncan,  chief  of  the  expedition.  I  went  for- 
ward, of  course.  I  saw  a  long  spy-glass  lying  on  a  desk  in  one 
of  the  upi)er-deck  state-rooms  back  of  the  pilot-house,  and 
reached  after  it — there  was  a  ship  in  the  distance :       •   , 

"  All,  ah— hands  off  I    Come  out  of  that  1"  / 

I  came  out  of  that.  I  said  to  a  deck-sweep — ^but  in  aiow 
voice: 

'*  Who  is  tliat  overgrown  pirate  with  the  whiskers  and  the 
discordant  voice  1" 

**  It*s  Capt.  Bursley — executive  officer — sailing-master.'' 

I  loitered  about  awhile,  and  then,  for  want  of  something 
better  to  do,  fell  to  carving  a  railing  with  my  knife.  Some- 
body said,  in  an  insinuating,  admonitory  voice : 

"Now  wry — my  friend — don't  you  know  any  better  than 
to  be  whittling  the  ship  all  to  pieces  that  way  t  You  ought  to 
know  better  tlian  that." 

I  went  back  and  found  the  deck-sweep : 

"  Wlio  is  that  smooth-faced  animated  outrage  yonder  in  the 
fine  clothes  r 

"  That's  Capt.  L****,  the  owner  of  the  ship— he's  one  of , 
the  main  bosses." 
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In  the  cooTBe  of  time  I  brought  np  on  the  Btarboard  ude  of 
the  pilot-hooBe,  and  found  r  Bextant  lying  on  a  bench. '  Now, 
I  uid,  they  "  take  tlie  Bun  '*  through  tliia  thing ;  I  should 
think  I  might  Bee  that  veeBel  throogh  it.  I  had  hardly  got  it 
to  my  eye  wlien  Bome  one  toa<^ed  me  on  the  elioulder  and 
said,  deprecatingly : 

"  I'll  have  to  get  yoa  to  give  tliat  to  me,  Sir.    If  tbere*B  any 


thing  yoa'd  like  to  know  about  taking  tlie  enn,  I'd  as  soon 
tell  yon  aa  not — hut  I  don't  like  to  trust  any  body  with 
that  inatmment.  If  yoa  want  any  figuring  done —  Aye- 
,  aye,  Sir  I" 

He  was  gone,  to  answer  a  call  from  tlie  otlier  eido.  I 
Bought  the  deck -sweep : 

"  WIio  is  tliat  8pide^leggcd  gorilla  yonder  with  the  sancti- 
monious  countenance  t" 

"It's  Capt.  Jones,  Sir — the  chief  mate." 
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*^  Well.  This  goes  clear  away  ahead  of  any  thing  I  ever 
heard  of  before.  Do  yon — now  I  ask  you  as  a  man  *  and  a 
brother — do  you  think  I  could  venture  to  throw  a  rock  here 
in  any  given  direction  without  hitting  a  captain  of  this  ehipt'* 

*'  Well,  8ir,  I  don't  know— I  think  likely  you'd  fetch  Oie 
captain  of  tlio  watch,  may  be,  becauBC  he's  o-etanding  right 
yonder  in  the  way." 

I  went  below — ^meditating,  and  a  little  down-hearted.  I 
tlionght,  if  five  cooks  can  spoil  a  broth,  what  may  not  five  cap- 
tains do  with  a  pleasure  excursion. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

plowed  along  bravely  for  a  week  or  more,  and  witb- 
oat  any  conflict  of  jurisdiction  among  the  captains 
worth  mentioning.  The  passengers  soon  learned  to  accommo- 
date themselves  to  tlieir  new  circamstances,  and  life  in  the 
ship  became  nearly  as  systematically  monotonous  as  the 
routine  of  a  barrapk.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  was  dull,  for  it 
was  not  entirely  so  by  any  means — but  tliere  was  a  good 
deal  of  sanxeness  about  it.  As  is  always  the  fashion  at  sea,  tlie 
passengers  sliortly  began  to  pick  up  sailor  terms — a  sign  that 
tbey  were  beginning  to  .feel  at  home.  Ualf-post  six  was  no 
longer  half-past  six  to  these  pilgrims  from  New  England,  the 
Soutli,  and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  it  was  ^^ seven  bells;"  eighty 
twelve  and  four  o'clock  were  ^'  eight  bells ;"  the  captain  did 
not  take  the  longitude  at  nine  o'clock,  but  at  ^'  two  bells." 
They  spoke  glibly  of  the  ^*  after  cabin,"  the  "  for'rard  cabin," 
*^  port  and  starboard  "  and  the  '*  fo'castle." 

At  seven  bells  the  first  gong  rang ;  at  eight  tliere  was  break- 
fiist,  for  such  as  were  not  too  seasick  to  eat  it.  After  that  all 
the  well  people  walked  arm-in-arm  up  and  down  tlie  long 
promenade  deck,  enjoying  tlie  fine  summer  mornings,  and  the 
seasick  ones  crawled  out  and  propped  themselves  up  in  the 
lee  of  the  paddle-boxes  and  ate  tlicir  dismal  tea  and  toast,  and 
looked  wretched.  From  eleven  o'clock  until  luncheon,  and 
from  luncheon  until  dinner  at  six  in  the  evening,  the  employ- 
ments and  amusements  were  various.  Some  reading  was 
done ;  and  much  smoking  and  sewing,  though  not  by  the  same 
parties ;  there  were  the  monsters  of  tlie  deep  to  be  looked  after 
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and  wondered  at ;  strange  eliips  had  to  be  scrutinized  through ' 
opera-glasBes,  and  sage  decisions  arrived  at  concerning  them ; 
and  more  than  that,  every  body  took  a  personal  interest  in  see- 
ing that  the  flag  was  run  up  and  }x>litely  dipped  three  times  in 
response  to  the  sahitcs  of  those  strangers;  in  the  smoking- 
room  there  were  always  parties  of  gentlemen  playing  euchre, 
draughts  and  dominoes,  especially  dominoes,  that  delightfully 
liannless  game;  and  down  on  the  main  deck,  ^^for'rard" — 
for^nird  of  the  chicken-coops  and  the  cattle — we  had  wliat  was 
called  "horse-billiards."  Horse-billiards  is  a  fine  game.  It 
affords  good,  active  exercise,  hilarity,  and  consuming  excitement. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  ^Miop-scotch''  and  8hufllc-l)oard  played  with  a 
crutch.  A  largo  hopscotch  diagram  is  marked  out  on  tlie  deck 
with  chalk,  and  each  compartment  numbered.  You  stand  oflT 
three  or  four  steps,  with  some  broad  wooden  disks  before  you  on 
the  deck,  and  these  yon  send  forward  with  a  vigorous  tlirust  of 
a  long  crutch.  If  a  disk  stops  on  a  chalk  line,  it  does  not  count 
any  thing.  If  it  stops  in  division  No.  7,  it  counts  7 ;  in  5,  it 
counts  5,  and  so  6n.  The  game  is  100,  and  four  can  play  at  a 
time.  That  game  would  bo  very  simple,  played  on  a  stai 
tionary  floor,  but  with  us,  to  j»lay  it  well  rcquiixjd  scienca 
We  had  to  allow  for  the  reeling  of  the  ship  to  the  right  or  the 
left.  Very  often  one  made  calculations  for  a  heel  to  the  right 
and  the  ship  did  not  go  that  way.  The  consequence  was  that 
that  disk  missed  the  whole  hop-scotch  plan  a  yard  or  two,  and 
then  there  was  humiliation  on  one  side  and  laughter  on  the  other. 

When  it  rained,  the  passengers  had  to  stay  in  the  house,  of 
course — or  at  least  the  cabins — and  amuse  themselves  with 
games,  reading,  looking  out  of  the  Avindows  at  the  very  famil-. 
iar  billows,  and  talking  go^ip. 

By  7  o^clock  in  the  evening,  dinner  was  about  over ;  an 
hour^s  promenade  on  the  upper  deck  followed  ;  then  tlie  gong 
sounded  and  a  largo  majority  of  the  party  repaired  to  tlie  after 
cabin  (u))iH>r)  a  handsome  saloon  fifty  or  sixty  feet  long,  for 
praj'crs.  The  unregcnerateil  called  this  saloon  the  *' Syna- 
gogue.'' The  devotions  consisted  only  of  two  hymns  fri>m 
the  "  Plymouth  Collection,"  and  a  short  prayer,  and  seldom 
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occnpied  more  than  fifteen  minutes.  The  hymns  were  accom- 
panied by  parlor  organ  music  when  the  sea  was  smooth  enough 
to  allow  a  performer  to  sit  at  the  instrument  without  being 
lashed  to  his  chair. 

After  prayers  the  Synagogue  shortly  took  the  semblance  of 
a  writing-school.  The  like  of  that  picture  was  never  seen  in 
a  ship  before.  Behind  the  long  dining-tables  on  eitlier  side  of 
the  saloon,  and  scattered  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  latter, 
some  twenty  or  thirty  gentlemen  and  ladies  sat  tlicni  down 
under  tlie  swaying  lamps,  and  for  two  or  three  hours  wrote 
diligently  in  their  journals.  Alas  I  tliat  journals  so  volumi- 
nously begun  should  come  to  so  lame  and  impotent  a  conclu- 
sion as  most  of  tliem  did  1  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  single  pilgrim 
of  all  that  host  but  can  show  a  hundred  fair  pages  of  journal 
concerning  tlie  first  twenty  days'  voyaging  in  tlie  Quaker  City ; 
and  I  am  morally  certain  tliat  not  ten  of  the  party  can  show 
twenty  pages  of  journal  for  the  succeeding  twenty  thousand 
miles  of  voyaging  1  At  certain  periods  it  becomes  tlie  dearest- 
ambition  of  a  man  to  keep  a  faithful  record  of  his  performances 
in  a  book ;  and  he  dashes  at  this  work  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  unposes  on  him  the  notion  tliat  keeping  a  journal  is  the 
veriest  pastime  in  tlie  world,  and  the  pleasantest.  But  if  he 
only  lives  twenty-one  days,  he  will  find  out  that  only  those 
rare  natures  that  are  made  up  of  pluck,  endurance,  devotion 
to  duty  for  duty's  sake,  and  invincible  determination,  may  hope 
to  venture  upon  so  tremendous  an  enterprise  as  tlie  keeping  of 
a  journal  and  not  sustain  a  sliameful  defeat. 

One  of  our  favorite  youdis.  Jack,  a  splendid  young  fellow 
with  a  head  full  of  good  sense,  and  a  pair  of  1^  that  were  a 
wonder  to  look  upon  in  tlie  way  of  length,  and  straightness, 
and  slimness,  used  to  re])ort  progress  every  morning  in  the 
most  glowing  and  spirited  way,  and  say : 

"  Oh,  Fm  coming  along  bully  1"  (lie  was  a  little  given  to 
slang,  in  his  happier  moods,)  ^'  I  wrote  ten  pages  in  my  journal 
last  night — and  you  know  I  wrote  nine  the  night  before,  and 
twelve  tlie  night  before  that.    Why  it's  only  fun  1" 

^  What  do  you  find  to  put  in  it,  Jack^t" 
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'^  Oh,  every  thing.  Latitude  and  longitude,  noon  every  day ; 
and  how  many  mUee  we  made  last  twenty-four  hours ;  and  all 
the  domino-games  I  beat,  and  horse-billiards ;  and  whales  and 
sharks  and  porpoises ;  and  the  text  of  the  sermon,  Sundays ; 
(because  thatll  tell  at  home,  you  know,)  and  tlie  sliips  we  sa- 
luted and  what  nation  they  were ;  and  which  way  the  wind 
was,  and  whether  there  was  a  heavy  sea,  and  what  sail  we 
carried,  though  we  don't  ever  carry  any^  principally,  going 
against  a  head  wind  always — wonder  what  is  die  reason  of 
thatt — and  how  many  lies  Moult  has  told — Oh,  every  thing  I 
I've  got  every  thing  down.  My  father  told  me  to  keep  that 
journal.  Father  wouldn't  take  a  thousand  dollars  for  it  when 
I  get  it  done." 

*'  No,  Jack ;  it  will  be  worth  more  than  a  diousand  dollars — 
when  you  get  it  done."  ♦ 

**  Do  you  ? — no,  but  do  you  think  it  will,  though  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  will  be  worth  at  least  as  much  as  a  thousand  dol- 
lars— when  you  get  it  done.    May  be,  more." 

"  Well,  I  about  half  think  so,  myself.  It  ain't  no  slouch  of  a 
journal." 

But  it  shortly  became  a  most  lamentable  "  slouch  of  a  jour- 
nal." One  night  in  Paris,  after  a  hard  day's  toil  in  sight- 
seeing,  I  said : 

**  Now  I'll  go  and  stroll  around  the  cafte  awhile.  Jack,  and 
give  you  a  chance  to  write  up  your  journal,  old  fellow." 

His  countenance  lost  its  fire.    lie  said : 

^^  Well,  no,  you  needn't  mind.  I  think  I  won't  run  that 
journal  any  more.  It  is  awful  tedious.  Do  yon  know — ^I 
reckon  I'm  as  much  as  four  thousand  pages  behind  hand.  I 
haven't  got  any  France  in  it  at  all.  First  I  tliought  I'd  leave 
France  out  and  start  fresli.  But  tliat  wouldn't  do,  would  itt 
The  governor  would  say,  *  Hello,  hero — didn't  see  any  thing  in 
France  ?'  Tliai  cat  wouldn't  fight,  you  know.  First  I  tliought 
I'd  copy  France  out  of  the  guide-book,  like  old  Badger  in  the 
for'rard  cabin  who's  writing  a  book,  but  there's  more  than  three 
hundi^  pAg^  of  it.  Oh,  /don't  think  a  journal's  any 
do  you  t    They're  only  a  bother,  aMi  they  ?" 
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"  Yes,  a  jonmal  that  is  incomplete  isn't  of  ranch  use,  Imt  a 
jonrnal  properly  kept,  is  worth  a  thonsanU  dolUira, — wlien 
you've  got  it  done." 

"A  tltouBUidl — well  I  should  tliink  so.  /wouldn't  finish 
it  for  a  million." 

His  experience  was  only  the  experience  of  the  majority  of 


that  industrions  night-rcliool  in  the  cabin.  If  you  witih  to 
inflict  a  heartless  and  malignant  punishment  upon  a  young 
person,  pledge  liim  to  keep  a  journal  a  year. 

A  good  many  cxitedicnU  wcro  resorted  to  to  keep  the  excui^ 
sionists  amused  and  satisfied.  A  club  was  funned,  of  all  the 
passengers,  whicli  met  in  the  writing-school  after  prayers  and 
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read  aloud  about  tlie  countries  we  were  approaching,  and  dm- 
cussed  the  information  so  obtained. 

Several  times  the  photographer  of  the  expedition  brought 
out  his  transparent  pictures  and  gave  us  a  handsome  magio 
hintem  exhibition.  Uis  views  were  nearly  all  of  foreign 
scenes,  bat  there  were  one  or  two  home  pictures  among  them. 
He  advertised  that  he  would  "  open  his  performance  in  the 
after  cabin  at  ^  two  bells,'  (9,  p.  m.,)  and  show  the  passengers 
where  they  shall  eventually  arrive  '* — ^which  was  all  very  well, 
but  by  a  funny  accident  the  first  picture  tliat  flamed  out  upon 
the  canvas  was  a  view  of  Greenwood  Cemetery  1 

On  several  starlight  nights  we  danced  on  tlie  upper  deck, 
midcr  the  awnings,  and  made  something  of  a  ball-room  display 
of  brilliancy  by  hanging  a  number  of  ship^s  lanterns  to  the 
stanchions.  Our  music  consisted  of  the  well-mixed  strains 
of  a  melodeon  which  was  a  little  astlunatic  and  apt  to  catch 
its  breath  where  it  ought  to  come  out  strong ;  a  clarinet  which 
was  a  little  unreliable  on  the  high  keys  and  rather  melancholy 
on  the  low  ones ;  and  a  disreputable  accordion  that  had  a  leak 
somewhere  and  breathed  louder  than  it  squawked — a  more  ele- 
gant term  does  not  occur  to  me  just  now.  Ilowever,  the 
dancing  was  infinitely  worse  than  the  music.  When  the  ship 
rolled  to  starboard  the  whole  platoon  of  dancers  came  charging 
down  to  starboard  with  it,  and  brought  up  in  mass  at  tlie  rail ; 
and  when  it  rolled  to  port,  they  went  floundering  down  to 
port  with  the  same  unanimity  of  sentiment  Waltzers  spun 
around  precariously  for  a  matter  of  fifteen  seconds  and  then 
went  skurrying  down  to  the  rail  as  if  they  meant  to  go  over- 
board. The  Virginia  reel,  as  performed  on  board  the  Quaker 
Oily^  had  more  genuine  reel  about  it  than  any  reel  I  ever  saw 
before,  and  was  as  full  of  interest  to  the  spectator  as  it  was 
full  of  desperate  chances  and  hairbreadth  escapes  to  the  partid* 
pant    We  gave  up  dancing,  finally. 

We  celebrated  a  lady's  birthday  anniversary,  with  toasts, 
speeches,  a  poem,  and  so  forth.  We  also  had  a  mock  triaL 
No  ship  ever  went  to  sea  that  hadn't  a  mock  trial  on  board. 
The  purser  was  accused  of  stealing  an  overcoat  fix>m  state-room 
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No.  10.  A  judge  was  appointed ;  also  clerks,  a  crier  of  the 
court,  conat&blea,  sherifi^ ;  couneel  for  tlie  State  and  for  the 
defendant ;  witneesea  were  Bubpoenaed,  and  a  jnry  empaneled 
after  mnch  challenging.  The  witnesses  were  stupid,  and  on- 
reliable  and  contradictory,  as  witnesaee  always  are.  The 
counsel  were  eloquent,  argumentative  and  vindictively  abnaive 
of  each  other,  as  was  characteristic  and  proper.     The  case  was 


at  'last  submitted,  and  duly  finished  by  the  judge  with  an 
abaord  decision  and  a  ridiculous  sentence. 

The  acting'  of  charades  was  tried,  on  aeveral  evenings,  by 
the  yonng  gentlemen  and  ladies,  in  the  cabins,  and  proved  the 
moat  distinguished  success  of  all  the  amusement  expert 
menta 

An  attempt  was  made  to  oigaoize  s  debating  club,  but  it 
was  a  failure.    There  was  no  oratorical  talent  in  tlie  sliip. 

We  all  enjoyed  ourselves — I  think  I  can  safely  say  that,  but 
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it  wag  in  a  rather  quiet  way.  Wo  very,  very  seldom  played 
tlie  piano ;  we  played  the  flute  and  the  clarinet  together,  and 
made  good  music,  too,  what  there  was  of  it,  but  we  always 
played  the  same  old  tune ;  it  was  a  very  pretty  tune — ^how  well 
I  remember  it — I  wonder  when  I  shall  ever  get  rid  of  it.  We 
never  played  either 'the  melodeon  or  the  organ,  except  at  devo- 
tions— but  I  am  too  fast :  young  Albert  did  know  part  of  a  , 
tune — something  about  "  O  Sometliing-Or-Othcr  How  Sweet 
it  is  to  Know  that  he's  his  What's-his-Name,"  (I  do  not  re- 
member the  exact  title  of  it,  but  it  was  very  plaintive,  and  (nil  of 
sentiment ;)  Albert  played  that  pretty  much  all  the  time,  until 
we  C4>ntracted  with  him  to  reHtrain  himself.  But  nobody  ever 
sang  by  moonlight  on  the  u]>per  deck,  and  the  congregational 
singing  at  ehurcli  and  prayers  was  not  of  a  superior  order  of 
architecture.  I  put  up  with  it  as  long  as  I  could,  and  then  joined 
in  and  tried  to  improve  it,  but  this  encouraged  young  George 
to  join  in  too,  and  that  made  a  failure  of  it ;  because  George's 
voice  was  just  '*  turning,"  and  when  he  was  singing  a  dismal 
sort  of  bsise,  it  was  apt  to  fly  off  the  handle  and  startle  every 
body  with  a  most  discordant  cackle  on  the  upper  notes.  George 
didn't  know  tlie  tunes,  either,  wliicli  was  also  a  drawback  to 
his  perfonnances.    I  said : 

"  Come,  now,  George,  donH  improvise.  It  looks  too  egotis- 
tical. It  will  provoke  remark.  Just  stick  to  *  Coronation,' 
like  the  others.  It  is  a  good  tune — you  can't  improve  it  any, 
jnst  ofF-hand,  in  tliis  way." 

"  Why  I'm  not  trying  to  improve  it — ^and  I  am  singing  like 
the  others — just  as  it  is  in  the  notes." 

And  he  honestly  thought  he  was,  too ;  and  so  lie  had  no  one 
to  blame  but  himself  when  his  voice  caught  on  the  centre  occa- 
sionally, and  gave  him  die  lockjaw. 

There  were  those  amoi><;  the  unregenerated  who  attributed 
tlie  unceasing  head-winds  to  our  distressing  choir-music.  There 
were  those  who  said  openly  that  it  was  taking  chances  enough 
to  have  such  ghastly  music  going  on,  even  when  it  was  at  its  . 
best ;  and  that  to  exaggerate  the  crime  by  letting  George  help, 
was  simply  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence.    These  said  that 
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the  choir  wonld  keep  up  their  lacerating  attempts  at  melody 
imtil  they  would  bring  down  a  Btorm  some  day  tliat  would  sink 
the  ship. 

There  were  even  grunblers  at  the  prayers.  The  executive 
officer  said  the  Pilgrims  had  no  charity : 

*^  There  they  are,  down  there  every  night  at  eight  bells, 
]^raying  for  fair  winds — ^when  they  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
this  is  the  only  ship  going  east  this  time  of  the  year,  but  tliero's 
a  thousand  coming  west — ^what's  a  fair  wind  for  us  is  a  head 
wind  to  them — the  Almighty's  blowing  a  fair  wind  for  a  tliou- 
sand  vessels,  and  this  tribe  wants  him  to  turn  it  clear  around 
so  as  to  accommodate  one^ — and  she  a  steamship  at  that  1  It 
ain't  good  sense,  it  ainH  good  reason,  it  ain't  good  Christianity, 
it  ain't  conmion  human  charity.    Avast  with  such  nonsense  1" 


I 
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TAKING  it  ^'by  and  large,"  as  the  Bailors  say^  we  had  a 
pleasant  ten  days'  mn  from  New  York  to  the  Azores 
islands — not  a  fast  mn,  for  the  distance  is  only  twenty-four 
hundred  miles — but  a  right  pleasant  one,  in  tlie  main.  True, 
we  had  head-winds  aU  the  time,  and  several  stonny  experi- 
ences which  sent  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  passengers  to  bed,  sick, 
and  made  the  sliip  look  dismal  and  deserted — stormy  experi- 
ences that  all  will  remember  who  weathered  them  on  the 
tumbling  deck,  and  caught  the  vast  slieets  of  spmy  that 
every  now  and  tlien  sprang  high  in  air  from  the  weather 
bow  and  swept  the  ship  like  a  thunder-shower;  but  for  the 
most  part  we  had  balmy  simuuer  weather,  and  nights  tliat 
were  even  finer  tlian  the  days.  We  had  the  phenomenon 
of  a  full  moon  located  just  in  the  same  spot  in  the  heavens  at 
tlie  same  hour  every  night.  The  reason  of  this  singular  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  moon  did  not  occur  to  us  at  first,  but  it 
did  afterward  when  we  reflected  that  we  were  gaining  about 
twenty  minutes  every  day,  because  we  were  going  east  so  fast 
— we  gained  just  about  enough  every  day  to  keep  along  with 
tlie  moon.  It  was  becoming  an  old  moon  to  tlie  friends  we  had 
left  behind  us,  but  to  us  Joshuas  it  stood  still  in  the  same 
place,  and  remained  always  the  same. 

Young  Mr.  Blucher,  who  is  from  the  Far  West,  and  is  on 
his  firnt  voyage,  was  a  good  deal  worried  by  tlio  constantly 
changing  '*  ship-time.''  Ue  was  proud  of  his  new  watch  at 
first,  and  used  to  drag  it  out  promptly  when  eight  bells  struck 
at  noon,  but  he  came  to  look  after  a  while  as  if  he  were  losing 
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confidence  in  it.  Seven  days  out  from  New  York  lie  came  on 
deck,  and  said  with  great  decision : 

^^  This  thing's  a  swindle  I" 

"Wliat's  a  swindle?" 

"  Why,  this  watch.  I  bought  her  ont  in  Illinois — gave  $150 
for  her — and  I  tliought  slio  was  good.  And,  by  George,  she  tf 
good  on  shore,  but  somehow  she  don't  keep  up  her  lick  here 
on  tlie  water — gets  seasick,  may  be.  8he  skips ;  slie  runs  along 
regular  enough  till  half-past  eleven,  and  then,  all  of  a  sudden, 
she  lets  down.  I've  set  that  old  regulator  up  foster  and  faster, 
till  I've  shoved  it  clear  around,  but  it  don't  do  any  good ;  she 
just  distances  every  watch  in  the  ship,  and  clatters  along  in  a 
way  that's  astonishing  till  it  is  noon,  but  them  eight  bells  al- 
ways gets  in  about  ten  minutes  ahead  of  her  any  way.  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  widi  her  now.  She's  doing  all  she  can — 
she's  going  her  best  gait,  but  it  won't  save  her.  Now,  don't 
you  know,  there  ain't  a  watch  in  tlie  ship  that's  making  better 
time  than  she  is :  but  what  does  it  signify  f  When  you  hear 
them  eight  bells  you'll  find  her  just  about  ten  minutes  short  of 
herscore,  sure." 

The  ship  was  gaining  a  full  hour  every  three  days,  and  this 
fellow  was  trying  to  make  his  watch  go  fast  enough  to  keep  up 
to  her.  But,  as  he  had  said,  he  had  pushed  the  regulator  up 
as  far  as  it  would  go,  and  the  watch  was  ^'on  its  liest  gait," 
and  so  nothing  was  left  him  but  to  fold  his  hands  and  see  tlie 
ship  beat  the  race.  We  sent  him  to  the  captain,  and  he  ex- 
plained to  him  the  mystery  of  ^^  ship-time,"  and  set  his  troubled 
mind  at  rest  Tliis  young  man  asked  a  great  many  questions 
about  seasickness  before  we  left,  and  wanted  to  know  what  its 
characteristics  were,  and  how  he  was  to  tell  when  he  had  it 
lie  found  out. 

We  saw  the  usual  sharks,  blackfisli,  porpoises,  &c.,  of  course, 
and  by  and  by  large  schools  of  Portuguese  men-of-war  were 
added  to  the  regular  list  of  sea  wonders.  Some  of  them  wore 
white  and  some  of  a  brilliant  cannine  color.  The  nautilus  is 
notliing  but  a  transparent  web  of  jelly,  tliat  spreads  itself  to 
catdi  the  wind,  and  has  fleshy-looking  strings  a  foot  or  two 
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long  (fnngling  from  it  to  keep  it  ntcadj'  in  tlio  water.  It  is  an 
accornplialied  Bailor,  aniJ  Iios  good  Bailor  jiidgitient.  It  reefs  its 
snil  wlien  r  stonii  tlireatenB  or  tlic  wiiiil  blows  pretty  hard,  and 
fiiHn  it  eiitiruly  and  goca  down  wlion  a  gale  Mows.  Ordinarily 
it  keeps  its  eail  wet  and  in  goml  sailing  order  by  turning  over 
and  dipping  it  in  tlie  water  for  a  moment  Seamen  say  tlio 
nautilus  ia  only  foimd  in  these  waters  between  tlie  36tli  and 
45tli  parallcb  of  latitude. 


At  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2lBt  of  Juno,  we 
were  awakenctl  and  notified  that  the  Azores  inlands  were  in 
sight.  I  said  I  did  not  take  any  interest  in  islnnda  at  throe 
o'clock  in  tlio  morning.  Ihtt  another  jKT)<criitor  f-anic,  and 
then  another  and  anothcr,and  finally  Itclicving  that  tlie  general 
entliusiosm  would  pcnnit  no  one  to  tthimlwr  in  |)cnrc,  I  got  np 
and  went  sleepily  on  deck.  It  wan  live  and  a  half  oVIock  now, 
and  a  raw,  blustering  morning.  The  pasFengen  were  hinldlcd 
about  the  Rmokc-Btacka  and  fortified  t>ehind  ventilators,  and  all 
vere  wrapped  in  wintry  costumes,  and  looking  sleepy  and  un- 
hapj>y  in  the  pitiless  galo  and  the  drenching  spray. 


/ 
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The  island  in  sight  was  Flores.  It  Boemed  only  a  mountain 
of  mad  standing  up  out  of  the  dull  mists  of  tlie  sea.  But  as 
.  we  bore  down  upon  it,  tlie  sun  came  out  and  made  it  a  beau- 
tiful picture — ^a  mass  of  green  farms  and  meadows  that  swelled 
up  to  a  height  of  fifteen  hundred  feet,  and  mingled  its  upper 
outlines  with  the  clouds.  It  was  ribbed  with  sharp,  steep 
I  ridges,  and  cloven  with  narrow  canons,  and  here  and  there  on 
the  heights,  rocky  upheavals  shaped  themselves  into  mimic  bat- 
tlements and  castles ;  and  out  of  rifted  clouds  came  broad  shafts 
of  sunlight,  that  painted  summit,  and  slope,  and  glen,  with 
bands  of  fire,  and  left  belts  of  sombre  shade  between.  It  was 
the  aurora  borealis  of  tlie  frozen  pole  exiled  to  a  summer  land ! 

We  skirted  around  two-thirds  of  the  island,  four  miles  from 
shore,,  and  all  the  opera-glasses  in  the  sliip  were  called  into 
requisition  to  settle  disputes  as  to  whether  mossy  spots  on  the 
uplands  were  groves  of  trees  or  groves  of  weeds,  or  whether 
tlie  white  villages  down  by  the  sea  were  really  villages  or  only 
the  clustering  tombstones  of  cemeteries.  Finally,  we  stood  to 
sea  and  bore  away  for  San  Miguel,  and  Flores  shortly  became 
a  dome  of  mud  again,  and  sank  down  among  the  mists  and 
disappeared.  But  to  many  a  seasick  passenger  it  was  good  to 
see  the  green  hills  again,  and  all  wei*c  more  cheerful  after  this 
episode  than  any  body  could  have  ex])ected  them  to  be,  con- 
sidering how  sinfully  early  they  had  gotten  up. 

But  we  had  to  change  our  purpose  about  San  Miguel,  for  a 
storm  came  up  about  noon  that  so  tossed  and  pitched  the  vessel 
that  common  sense  dictated  a  run  for  slielter.  Therefore  we 
.  steered  for  tlie  nearest  island  of  the  group — Fayal,  (tlie  )>eople 
there  pronounce  it  Fy-all,  and  put  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable.)  We  ancthorcd  in  the  o))en  roadstead  of  Ilorta,  half 
a  inilo  from  the  shoits.  The  town  has  eight  thousand  to  ten 
tliousand  inhabitants.  Its  snow-white  houses  nestle  cosily  in  a 
sea  of  fresh  green  vegetation,  and  no  vilhige  could  look  prettier 
or  more  attruetive.  It  sits  in  the  lap  of  an  aniphi theatre  of 
hills  which  are  three  hundi-ed  to  seven  hundred  feet  high,  and 
carefully  cultivated  clear  to  their  summits — not  a  foot  of  soil 
left  idle.    Every  fanii  and  every  acre  is  cut  up  into  little  scjuare 
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iucUisnic^  by  Btonc  walls,  wIiobc  duty  it  is  to  protect  the  grow- 
iii<;  ]>r(Hluct8  from  the  destioictive  gnles  that  blow  there.  These 
Iiiiti(lre<li)  of  green  squares,  nuirked  by  their  black  lava  walls, 
make  the  hills  h)ok  like  vast  checker-boards. 

The  iHlauds  belong  to  Portugal,  and  every  thing  in  Fayal  has 
Portuguese  cluiracteristics  about  it.  But  more  of  that  anon. 
A  swarm  of  swarthy,  noisy,  lying,  shoulder-shrugging,  gestic- 
ulating Portuguese  boatmen,  with  brass  rings  in  their  eai*B,and 
fraud  in  their  hearts,  climbed  the  slii|/s  sides,  and  various  par- 
ties of  us  contracted  with  them  to  t^ke  ns  ashorc  at  so  much  a 
head,  silver  coin  of  any  country.  We  landed  under  the  walls 
of  a  little  fort,  armed  with  batteries  of  twelve  and  thirty-two 
jHuinders,  which  Ilorta  considered  a  most  formidable  insti- 
tution, but  if  we  were  ever  to  get  after  it  with  one  of  our  tur- 
reted  monitors,  they  would  have  to  move  it  out  in  tlie  country 
if  tlicy  wanted  it  where  they  could  go  and  find  it  again  when 
tlicy  needed  it.  The  group  on  the  pier  was  a  rusty  one — men 
and  women,  and  boys  and  girls,  all  ragged,  and  barefoot,  un- 
cond»ed  and  unclean,  and  by  instinct,  education, and  profession, 
Ix^gars.  They  trooped  after  us,  and  never  more,  while  we 
tarried  in  Fayal,  did  we  get  rid  of  them.  Wo  walked  up  the 
middle  of  the  principal  street,  and  these  vermin  surrounded  us 
on  all  siilcs,  and  glared  upon  us;  and  every  moment  excited 
couples  shot  ahead  of  the  procession  to  get  a  good  look  back, 
just  as  village  boys  do  when  they  accompany  the  elephant  on 
his  advertising  trip  from  street  to  street.  It  was  very  flattering 
to  me  to  be  part  of  the  material  for  such  a  sensation.  Here 
and  there  in  the  doorways  we  saw  women,  with  fashionable 
Portuguese  hoods  on.  This  hood  is  of  tliick  blue  cloth, 
attmlied  to  a  cloak  of  the  same  stuflT,  and  is  a  marvel  of  ugli- 
ness. It  stands  up  high,  and  spreads  fur  abroad,  and  in  unfatli- 
omably  dcM^p.  It  tits  like  a  circus  tent,  and  a  woman V  head  is 
hidden  away  in  it  like  the  man^s  who  prompts  the  singers  from 
his  tin  shed  in  the  stage  of  an  opera.  There  is  no  particle  of 
trimming  al)out  Uiis  monstrous  cajyote^  as  they  call  it — it  is  just 
a  plain,  ugly  dead-blue  mass  of  sail,  and  a  woman  can^t  go 
within  eight  points  of  the  wind  with  one  of  them  on  ;  she  has 
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to  go  bcroro  tlie  wind  or  not  at  all.  Tlie  general  Btj'Io  of  tlio 
ca[K)tc  iii  the  »aine  in  all  tliu  islaixla,  mid  will  rviuiiii)  bo  for  ilio 
next  ten  tliouHniitl  yearn,  but  eiitli  isl- 
and elinpcs  its  vaiwtes  juBt  enough 
difTerently  from  the  othcre  to  cnuMo 
an  oluierver  to  tell  at  a  g\aufM  wliut 
particular  island  a  ludy  hails  from. 

The  Portngiiese  pennies  or  re«(]in>- 
nonnccd  rays)  ore  prodigious.  It  takes 
one  thonsand  reia  to  make  a  dollar, 
and  all  financial  CKtimutun  ai-o  nmdo 
in  reis.  AVe  did  not  know  this  until 
ader  wo  had  found  it  out  through 
Bluchcr.      Bluchcr   said   lie   wae   so 

<rv  "7 —  _^     happy  and  so  gml«;ful  to  l>o  on  8i)lid 

^  un-.nK. — ' — "~  ''^'"'  on<-e  niOTO,  that  ho  wanted  to 
give  a  feiwt— said  liu  had  hoaivl  it 
was  R  cheap  land,  and  lie  was  iKiinid  to  have  a  grand  haii- 
qiiet.  lie  invited  nine  of  ns,  and  we  ate  an  excellent  dinner 
at  tlio  prim-iiml  hotel.  In  the  midst  of  the  jollity  prtHhii-cd 
by  giwxl  oigars,  gootl  wine,  and  passable  anefd<)tei>,  the  landlotxl 
presented  Ids  bill.  Itluchor  glaiuvd  at  it  and  lii^  (-oiuitentmco 
fell.  He  took  another  ItNik  lo  a-wiiro  hiiiiKulf  that  his  seiisea 
liud  not  deeeivetl  liini,  and  then  rtiul  the  items  iiloud,  in  a  fal- 
tering voice,  while  the  roitcs  in  his  cheeks  turned  to  aslies : 

" '  Ten  dinners,  at  COO  reis,  6,000  reia !'     Ruin  and  deso- 
lation I" 

'"Twenty-five  eigarB,  at  100  reis,   2,500  reia  I'     Oh,   my 
eainte<l  mother  I" 

'"Eleven  bottles  of  wine,  at  1,200  reis,  13,200  reb I'    Bo 
with  UB  all  I" 

"'TfJTAL,     TWKNTY-OME     THOnSAND     BKVEH      HUNnRED     KKial' 

The  euflbring  Moses  I — there  ain't  money  enough  in  the  ahip 
to  pay  that  bill  1  Go — leave  mc  to  my  misery,  l>oys,  I  am  a 
mined  eommmiity.*' 

I  think  it  wiia  the  blankest  looking  party  I  over  saw.     No 
bmly  eoidd  say  a  word.     It  wiia  its  if  every  soid  liml  Ken 
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Btrickcn  dumb.  Wiiie-gloseea  descended  elowlj  to  tlie  table, 
tlicir  coutente  uiitnsted.  Cigars  dropped  unnoticed  from  nerve- 
less fingers.  Each  mnii  songlit  his  neighbor's  eye,  but  found 
ill  it  no  rnjr  of  Iiujk:,  no  encourngcinent.  At  bwt  the  fearful 
silence  was  broken.    Tbo  shadow  of  a  desperate  resolve  settled 


upon  Bluclicr's  countenance  like  a  cloud,  and  he  rose  up  and 
said : 

"  l^andlord,  thin  is  a  low,  mean  nwiiidlc,  niiil  I'll  never, 
never  stand  it  Here's  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Sir,  and 
it's  all  j'on'll  get — I'll  swim  in  blood,  before  I'll  pay  a  cent 
more." 

Our  spirits  rose  and  the  landlord's  fell — at  least  wo  thonght 
so;  he  was  confused  at  any  rate,  notwithstanding  he  had  not 
undei'stood  a  word  that  had  been  said.     lie  glanced  from  tlio 
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little  pile  of  gold  pieces  to  Blucher  seyeral  times,  and  then 
went  out.  lie  naitit  liuvc  visited  tin  Auieriean,  for,  when  ho 
rotnrnedy  ho  brought  back  his  bill  translated  into  a  language 
that  a  Christian  could  understand — thus : 


10  dinnersi  6,000  rciti  or $G.OO 

S5  cigars^  3,500  roia,  or 2.50 

11  bottles  wiDe,  13.200  reia^  or 13.20 

ToUa  21,700  reifl,  or $21.70 

Happiness  reigned  once  more  in  Blucher's  dinner  party. 
More  refreshments  were  ordered. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

I  THINK  the  Azores  mnst  be  very  .little  known  in  America. 
Out  of  our  whole  ship's  company  there  was  not  a  solitary 
individiinl  who  knew  any  thing  whatever  about  them.  Some 
of  the  party,  well  i*cml  conc*eniin<;  most  other  lands,  liml  no 
other  information  about  the  Azores  than  that  they  were  a  group 
of  nine  or  ten  small  islands  far  out  in  the  Atlantic,  something 
more  than  half  way  between  New  York  and  Gibraltar.  That 
was  all.  These  considerations  move  me  to  put  in  a  paragraph 
of  dr}*  facts  just  here. 

The  rouinuinity  is  eminently  Portuguese — that  is  to  say,  it 
is  slow,  jHJor,  shiftless,  sleepy,  and  lazy.  There  is  a  civil  gov- 
cnior,  appointed  by  the  King  of  Portugal ;  and  also  a  military 
governor,  who  can  assume  supreme  control  and  suspend  the 
civil  government  at  his  pleasure.  The  islands  contain  a  ]>opu- 
lation  of  about  200,000,  almost  entirely  Portuguese.  Every 
thing  is  staid  and  settled,  for  the  country  was  one  hundred 
years  old  when  Columbus  discovered  America.  The  principal 
crop  is  com,  and  they  raise  it  and  grind  it  just  as  their  great- 
great-great-grandfathers  did.  They  plow  with  a  boanl  slightly 
shod  with  iron  ;  their  trifling  little  harrows  are  drawn  by  men 
and  women ;  small  windmills  grind  the  com,  ten  bushels  a 
day,  and  there  is  one  assistant  su]>erintendent  to  fce<l  the  mill 
and  a  general  superintendent  to  stand  by  and  keep  him  from 
going  to  sleep.  When  the  wind  changes  they  hitt*h  on  some 
donkeys,  and  actually  turn  the  whole  upjMjr  half  of  the  mill 
around  until  the  sails  are  in  pro|>er  position,  instead  of  fixing 
the  concern  so  tliat  the  sails  could  be -moved  instead  of  the 
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mill.  Oxen  tread  the  wheat  from  the  ear,  after  the  fashion 
prevalent  in  the  time  of  Mcthuschih.  There  is  not  a  wheel- 
barrow in  the  land — they  carry  every  thing  on  their  heads,  or 
on  donkeys,  or  in  a  wieker-bodied  cart,  whose  wheels  are  solid 
blocks  of  wood  and  whoso  axles  turn  with  the  wheel.  There 
is  not  a  modern  plow  in  the  islands,  or  a  threshing-machine. 
All  attempts  to  introduce  them  have  failed.  Tlie  good  Cath- 
olic Portuguese  crossed  himself  and  prayed  God  to  shield  him 
from  all  bhisphcmous  desire  to  kuiiw  more  than  his  father  did 
lieforc  him.  Tlic  climate  is  mild;  tlicy  never  have  snow  or 
ice,  and  I  saw  no  chimneys  in  the  town.  The  donkeys  and 
the  men,  women  and  children  of  u  family,  all  cat  and  sleep  in 
tlie  same  room,  and  are  unclean,  are  mvaged  by  vermin,  and 
are  truly  happy.  The  i>ei»ple  lie,  and  cheat  the  struuj^er,  and 
are  desitorately  ignonmt,  and  have  hardly  any  i*everence  for 
their  dead.  The  latter  trait  shows  how  little  l>cttcr  they  are 
than  the  donkeys  they  eat  and  sleep  with.  The  oaly  well- 
di*cssed  Portuguese  in  the  camp  are  the  half  a  dozen  well  IohIo 
families,  the  Jesuit  precis  and  the  sohliers  of  the  little  garri- 
son. The  wages  of  a  laboi*cr  are  twenty  to  twenty-four  cents 
a  day,  and  those  of  a  good  mechanic  about  twice  as  much. 
They  count  it  in  reis  at  a  tliousand  to  the  dollar,  and  this 
makes  them  rich  and  contented.  Fine  grapins  use<l  to  grow  in 
tlie  islands,  and  an  excellent  wine  was  nuide  and  exi>orted. 
But  a  disease  killed  all  the  vines  liftoen  years  ago,  and  since 
that  time  no  wine  has  l>ecn  made.  The  islands  l>eing  M'holly 
of  volcanic  origin,  the  soil  is  necessarily  very  rich.  Nearly 
every  foot  of  ground  is  under  cultivation,  and  two  or  threo 
cropa  a  year  of  each  article  are  produced,  but  nothing  la 
exi>orted  save  a  few  oranges — chiefly  to  England.  Nobody 
comes  here,  and  nolKxly  goes  away.  News  is  a  thing  unknown 
in  Fayal.  A  thirst  for  it  is  a  passion  equally  unknown.  A 
Portuguese  of  average  intelligence  inquired  if  our  civil  war 
Was  overt  because,  he  said,  8omel)ody  had  told  him  it  was— or 
at  least  it  ran  in  his  mind  that  somebody  had  told  him  some- 
thing like  that  I  And  when  a  passenger  gave  an  officer  of  the 
garrison  copies  of  tlie  Tribune^  the  Ileraldj  and  Times^  he  was 
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8tiri)ri8C(l  to  find  later  news  in  tlicin  from  Lisbon  tlian  he  had 
just  received  by  die  little  monthly  steamer.  lie  was  told  that 
it  came  by  cable.  He  said  he  knew  they  had  tried  to  lay  a 
cable  ten  years  ago,  but  it  had  been  in  his  mind,  somehow, 
tliat  they  hadn't  succeeded  I 

It  is  in  comnmnitics  like  this  that  Jesuit  humbuggery  flour- 
ishes. We  visited  a  Jesuit  cathedral  nearly  two  hundred 
yeart;  oKl,  and  found  in  it  a  piece  of  the  veritable  croBs  u}>on 
which  our  Saviour  was  crucilied.  It  was  polished  and  hard, 
and  in  as  excellent  a  state  of  preservation  as  if  the  di*ead 
tragedy  on  Calvary  had  occurred  yesterday  instead  of  eighteen 
centuries  ago.  lint  these  coniiding  people  believe  in  that 
piiur  of  Winn]  unhesitatingly. 

In  a  cliapel  of  the  cutlicdrahis  an  altar  with  fsicings  of  solid 
silver — at  least  they  call  it  so,  and  I  think  myself  it  would  go 
a  couple  of  hundred  to  the  ton  (to  s|)eak  after  the  fashion  of 
the  silver  mind's,)  and  I>efore  it  is  kept  foravcr  burning  a 
snuill  lamp.  A  devout  hidy  who  died,  left  money  an<l  con- 
tnicted  for  unlimited  masses  for  the  repose  of  her  r<mi1,  and 
also  stipulated  that  this  lamp  should  lie  kept  lighted  always, 
day  and  night.  She  did  all  this  before  she  died,  you  under> 
stand.  It  is  a  very  small  lamp,  and  a  very  dim  one,  and  it 
couhl  not  work  her  nmeh  damage,  I  think,  if  it  went  out 
altogether. 

The  great  altar  of  the  cathedral,  and  also  three  or  four 
minor  ones,  arc  a  perfect  nuiss  of  gilt  gimcracks  and  ginger- 
bread. And  they  have  a  swarm  of  rusty,  dusty,  buttered 
ajHtstles  sUinding  around  the  filagi-ee  work,  some  on  one  leg  and 
some  with  one  eye  out  but  a  gamey  look  in  tlie  other,  and 
some  with  two  or  three  fingers  gone,  and  some  with  not 
cncnigh  nose  left  to  blow — all  of  them  crippled  and  discour- 
aged, and  fitter  subjects  for  the  hospital  than  the  cathedral. 

The  walls  of  the  chancel  are  of  ]>orcelain,  all  pictured  over 
with  figures  of  almost  life  size,  very  elegantly  wrought,  and 
drcssed  in  the  fanciful  costumes  of  two  centuries  ago.  The 
dc«^ign  was  a  history  of  something  or  somelxxly,  but  none  of 
us  were  learned  enough  to  read  tlio  story.    The  old  father. 
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reposing  under  a  stone  close  by,  dated  1686,  might  have  told 
US  if  he  coald  have  risen.    But  he  didn*t. 

As  we  came  down  through  tlie  town,  we  encountered  a 
squad  of  little  donkeys  ready  saddled  for  use.  The  saddles 
were  peculiar,  to  say  tlie  least.  They  consisted  of  a  sort  of 
saw-buck,  witli  a  small  mattress  on  it,  and  tliis  furniture  cov- 
ered about  half  the  donkey.  There  were  no  stirrups,  but 
really  such  supiK)rts  were  not  needed — to  use  such  a  saddle 
was  the  next  thing  to  riding  a  dinner  table — there  was  ample 
support  clear  out  to  one's  knee  joints.  A  pack  of  ragged  Por- 
tuguese muleteers  crowded  around  us,  offering  their  beasts  at 
half  a  dollar  an  hour — more  rascality  to  the  stranger,  fur  the 
market  price  is  sixteen  cents.  Half  a  dozen  of  us  mounted 
the  ungainly  affairs,  and  submitted  to  the  indignity  of  making 
a  ridiculous  spectacle  of  ourselves  through  the  princi])al  streets 
of  a  town  of  10,000  inliabitants. 

We  started.  It  was  not  a  trot,  a  gallop,  or  a  canter,  but  a 
stampede,  and  made  up  of  all  possible  or  conceivable  gaits. 
No  spurs  were  necessary.  There  was  a  muleteer  to  every 
donkey  and  a  dozen  volunteers  beside,  and  they  banged  the 
donkeys  with  their  goad-sticks,  and  pricked  them  with  their 
spikes,  and  shouted  something  that  sounded  like  ^^  &k'Ici'yah  /" 
and  kept  up  a  din  and  a  racket  that  was  worse  than  Bedlam 
itself.  These  rascals  were  all  on  foot,  but  no  matter,  they 
were  always  up  to  time — they  can  outrun  and  outlast  a 
donkey.  Altogether  ours  was  a  lively  and  a  picture8<]ue  pro- 
cession, and  drew  crowded  audiences  to  the  balconies  wherever 
we  went 

Blucher  could  do  nothing  at  all  with  his  donkey.  Tlie  l)east 
scampered  zigzag  across  the  road  and  the  othera  ran  into  him ; 
he  scraped  Blucher  against  carts  and  the  comers  of  houses ;  the 
road  was  fenced  in  witli  high  stone  walls,  and  the  donkey  gave 
him  a  polishing  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  but 
never  once  took  the  middle ;  he  finally  came  to  the  house  ho 
was  born  in  and  darted  into  the  parlor,  scruiting  Blucher  off 
at  the  doorway.  After  remounting,  Blucher  said  to  the 
muleteer,  **  Now,  tliat^s  enough,  you  know ;  you  go  slow  hero- 
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nftcr."  Diit  tlic  fellow  knew  no  EiigliBli  ancl  did  not  under- 
stand,  80  lie  Bunply  said,  "  &kki-yah  /  "  and  Uio  donkey  waa 
off  Again  like  a  elint.  lie  turned  a  comer  suddenly,  and 
I11n<-lK-r  went  over  liin  Iicrnl,  And,  to  R]>cak  tnily,  every  mule 
stumbled  over  the  two,  and  the  wliolo  cavalcade  was  piled  np 


in  a  heap.  No  harm  done.  A  fall  Irom  one  of  Uiose  donkeys 
is  of  litllo  more  coiifW(]ucnco  tlian  rolling  off  a  sofa.  The 
donkeyfl  all  etuod  still  after  the  catastro)>lic,  and  waited  for 
tlioir  4lif>incinlK!rcd  (incl<ncs  to  Iks  paleliotl  np  and  put  on  hy  the 
noisy  niidctccrs.  Itluelier  was  pretty  angry,  and  wanted  to 
swear,  but  every  time  he  opened  his  mouth  his  animal  did  w 
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alflOy  and  let  off  a  series  of  bi-ays  tliat  drowned  all  otlier 
sounds. 

It  was  fiin,  sknrrying  around  tlie  breezy  liills  and  through 
tlie  beautiful  canons.  There  was  that  rare  thing,  novelty, 
about  it;  it  was  a  fresh,  new,  exhilarating  sensation,  this 
donkey  riding,  and  worth  a  hundred  worn  and  threadbare 
home  pleasures. 

The  roads  were  a  wonder,  and  well  they  might  be.  ITci-o 
was  an  island  with  only  a  handful  of  people  in  it — 25,000 — 
and  yet  such  lino  roads  do  not  exist  in  the  United  States  out- 
side of  Central  Park.  Every  where  you  go,  in  any  dircc;tion, 
you  find  either  a  hard,  smootli,  level  thoroughfare,  just 
sprinkled  with  black  lava  sand,  and  l)Oi*dered  with  little  gutters 
neatly  paved  with  small  smooth  pebbles,  or  compactly  paved 
ones  like  Broadway.  Tliey  talk  much  of  the  Rubs  pavement 
in  New  York,  and  call  it  a  new  invention — yet  hero  they 
have  been  using  it  in  this  remote  little  isle  of  the  sea  fur  two 
hundred  years !  Every  street  in  Ilorta  is  handsomely  ]>aved 
with  the  heavy  Kuss  blocks,  and  the  suri'ace  is  neat  and  true 
as  a  floor — not  marred  by  holes  like  Broadway.  And  every 
road  is  fence<I  in  by  tall,  solid  lava  walls,  which  will  last  a 
tlioiisand  yeims  in  this  land  where  frost  is  unknown.  They  uro 
very  thick,  and  are  often  phustered  and  whitewashed,  and 
cap^ied  with  projecting  slabs  of  cut  stone.  Trees  from  gardens 
above  hang  their  swaying  tendrils  down,  and  contrast  their 
bright  green  with  tlie  whitewash  or  the  black  lava  of  the 
walls,  and  make  them  beautiful.  The  trees  and  vines  stretch 
across  these  narrow  roadways  sometimes,  and  so  shut  out  the 
sun  that  you  seem  to  be  riding  through  a  tunnel.  Tlie  ])avo- 
ments,  the  roads,  and  the  bridges  are  all  govenimcnt  work. 

The  bridges  are  of  a  single  span — a  single  arch — of  cut 
stone,  without  a  support,  and  paved  on  top  with  flags  of  lava 
and  ornamental  pebble  work.  Every  where  are  walls,  walls, 
walls, — and  all  of  them  tasteful  and  handsome — and  eter- 
nally substantial ;  and  every  where  are  those  marvclons  )mvo- 
ments,  so  neat,  so  smooth,  and  so  indestructible.  And  if  ever 
roads  and  streets,  and  tlie  outsides  of  houses,  were  |>erfectly 
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free  from  any  Bigii  or  Bcinblaiiec  of  dirt,  or  dust,  or  innd,  or 
iiuclcniiliiiess  of  any  kind,  it  is  llorta,  it  is  Fayal.  The  lower 
cbiAses  of  tlie  people,  in  their  i)er»on8  and  tlieir  domicils,  are 
not  clean — but  there  it  stops — the  town  and  tlie  island  are 
miracles  of  cleanliness. 

We  arrived  home  again  finally,  after  a  ten-mile  excursion, 
and  the  irrepressible  muleteers  scam|)ered  at  our  heels  through 
the  main  street,  goading  the  donkeys,  shouting  the  everlasting 
"  iStKi-yaA,"  and  singing  "  John  Brown's  Body "  in  ruinous 
Enp^lish. 

Wlien  we  were  dismounted  and  it  came  to  settling,  the 
shouting  and  jawing,  and  swearing  and  quarreling  among  the 
muletecre  and  with  us,  was  nearly  deafening.  One  fellow 
would  demand  a  dollar  an  hour  for  tlie  use  of  his  donkey ; 
another  claimed  half  a  dollar  for  pricking  him  up,  another  a 
quarter  for  helping  in  tliat  service,  and  about  fourteen  guides 
presented  bills  for  showing  us  the  way  through  the  town  and 
its  environs ;  and  eveiy  vagrant  of  them  was  more  vociferous, 
and  more  vehement,  and  move  frantic  in  gesture  than  his 
neighbor.  We  paid  one  guide,  and  paid  for  one  muleteer  to 
each  donkey. 

The  mountains  on  some  of  the  islands  are  very  high.  We 
sailed  along  the  shoi*e  of  the  Island  of  Pico,  under  a  stately 
green  pyramid  that  rose  up  with  one  unbroken  sweep  from  our 
very  feet  to  an  altitude  of  7,013  feet,  and  thriiKt  ifa  sunnnit 
alnive  the  white  clouds  like  an  island  adrift  in  a  fog  I 

Wo  got  plenty  of  fresh  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  apricots,  etc. 
in  these  Azores,  of  course*  But  I  will  desist.  I  am  not  here 
to  write  Patent-Oftice  rcjiorts. 

We  are  on  our  way  to  Gibraltar,  and  shall  reacb  there  five 
or  six  days  out  from  the  Azores. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


A  WEEK  of  buffeting  a  tempestuous  and  i*clcntlcBs  eca ;  a 
week  of  Bcasiekness  and  deserted  ealiins;  of  lonely 
quarter-decks  drenched  with  spray — spray  so  ambitious  that  it 
even  coated  the  smoke-stacks  thick  with  a  white  crust  of  salt 
to  their  vei'y  tops ;  a  week  of  shivering  in  the  shelter  of  the 
life-lK>ats  and  deck-houses  by  day,  and  blowing  suffocating 
*^ clouds"  and  boisterously  performing  at  dominoes  in  the 
smoking  room  at  night. 

And  the  last  night  of  the  seven  was  the  stonniest  of  all. 
There  was  no  thunder,  no  noise  but  the  ])ounding  bows  of  the 
fillip,  tlie  keen  whistling  of  the  gale  through  the  cordage,  and 
tlie  rush  of  the  seething  waters.  But  the  vessel  clinibcHl  aloft 
as  if  she  would  climb  to  heaven — then  paused  an  iiistant  that 
seemed  a  century,  and  plungqd  headlong  down  again,  as  from 
a  precipice.  The  sheeted  sprays  drenched  the  decks  like  min. 
The  blackness  of  darkness  was  every  whei*e.  At  long  inter- 
vals a  flash  of  lightning  clove  it  with  a  quivering  line  of  fire, 
tliat  revealeil  a  heaving  world  of  water  where  was  nothing 
before,  kindled  the  dusky  cordage  to  glittering  silver,  and  lit 
up  the  faces  of  the  men  with  a  ghastly  lustre  I 

Fear  drove  many  on  deck  tliat  were  used  to  avoiding  tlio 
night-winds  and  the  spray.  Some  thought  the  vessel  could  not 
live  tlirough  the  night,  and  it  seemed  less  dreadful  to  stand 
out  in  the  midst  of  the  wild  tenii>e8t  and  see  the  peril  that 
tlireatened  than  to  be  shut  up  in  the  sepulchral  cabins,  under 
tlie  dim  lamps  and  imagine  the  horrors  that  were  abroad  on 
tlie  ocean.    And  once  out — onc*e  where  they  could  see  tlio 
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ship  Btniggling  lu  the  strong  gra8p  of  the  Btonn — once  where 
they  could  hear  the  shriek  of  the  winds,  and  face  the  driving 
spray  and  look  out  n|>on  the  nnijcstic  picture  the  lightnings 
disclosed,  they  were  pris^mers  to  a  fierce  fixscination  they  could 
not  resist,  and  bo  remained.  It  was  a  wild  night — and  a  very, 
very  long  one. 

Every  Ixnly  was  sent  scanii>cring  to  the  deck  at  seven  o'clock 
tliis  lovely  morning  of  the  30tli  of  June  with  the  glad  news 
tliat  land  was  in  sight  I  It  was  a  rare  thing  and  a  joyful,  to 
see  all  the  ship's  family  abroad  once  more,  albeit  the  happiness 
tliat  sat  n]>on  every  countenance  could  only  partly  conceal  the 
ravages  which  that  long  siege  of  stonns  had  wrought  there. 
But  dull  cvc^s  soon  sparkled  with  pleasure,  pallid  cheeks  flushed 
again,  and  frnmes  weakened  by  sickness  gathered  new  life 
from  the  ()uickoning  influcncos  of  the  bright,  fresh  morning. 
Ye^i,  and  from  a  still  more  {)otent  nnfluence :  the  worn  casta- 
ways were  to  see  the  blessed  land  again  I — and  to  see  it  was  to 
bring  back  that  mother-land  that  was  in  all  their  thoughts. 

Within  the  hour  we  were  fairly  within  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar, the  tall  yellow-splotched  hills  of  Africa  on  our  right, 
with  their  bases  veiled  in  a  blue  haze  and  tlieir  summits 
swathed  in  clouds — the  same  being  according  to  Scripture, 
which  says  that  "  clouds  and  darkness  are  over  the  land."  Tlie 
words  were  siMiken  of  this  ]>articular  jnirtion  of  Africa,  I  be- 
lieve. On  our  Icfl  were  the  granite-ribbed  domes  of  old  Spain. 
The  Strait  is  only  thirteen  miles  wide  ui  its  narrowest  part. 

At  short  intervals,  along  the  Spanisli  shore,  were  quaint- 
looking  old  stone  towers — Moorish,  we  thought — but  learned 
l)ctter  afterwards.  In  former  times  the  Mon>cco  rascals  used 
to  coast  along  the  Spanish  Main  in  their  boats  till  a  safe  oppor- 
tunity seemed  to  present  itself,  and  then  dart  in  and  capture  a 
Spanish  village,  and  carry  off  all  tlie  pretty  women  they  could 
find.  It  w:is  a  pleasant  business,  and  was  very  ]>opular.  Tlie 
Spanianls  built  these  watchtowers  on  the  hills  to  enable  them 
to  keep  a  sharjter  lookout  on  the  ^Moroccan  speculators. 

The  picture  on  Uie  other  hand  was  very  beautiful  to  eyes 
weary  of  the  changeless  sea,  and  bye  and  bye  tlie  ship^s  com- 
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puny  grew  wonderfully  cheerful.    But  wliile  we  stood  aduiir- 

ii)g  tlio  uloiid-ca|)j>C(l  i>eiika'aud  tlic  luwliimls  rol>c<l  in  uiisty 

gloom,  ft  finor  picture  burnt  upon  us  and  vliaincd  every  cyo 

like  a  magnet — a  Btatcly  sliip,  with  canvas  piled  on  caiivni.  till 

she  was  one  towering  masB 

of  bellying  snitl     Slic  (mine 

speeding  over  the  seu  like  a 

great  bird.     Africa  and  Spain 

were  forgotten.     All  homage 

wfiB  for  the  beautiful  stmnger. 

"Willie  every  body  gazeil,  i>he 

Bwept  superbly  by  and  llnng 

tlio  Stum  and  Striped  t<>  the 

breeze!  Qnickertlinn  tliouglit, 

htitti  Hiul  tiaiidkcrcliiefK  Hiislied 

in  the  air,  nnd  a  cliciir  went 

up!     She  was  bcniitifiil   be- 

fi)ro — kIiu   wna   radiant   now. 

]klaiiy   a    oin;  on   our  de<-l:a 

knew  then  for  the  first  time 

liow  tame  a  eight  hl^  cDnu-' 

try'rtft:i^  Is  at  hnniecoiii]iai-o)l 

BKicriiLi.  ii.iiim;i:ii.  to  wluit  It  U  III  n  foroigii  hllld. 

To  sec  It   w  to  HOC  H  viHi.>u 

of  home  itself  and  all  its  Idols,  and  feel  u  thrill  that  would  stir 

a  very  river  of  eluggish  blood ! 

AVe  were  approaehing  the  famcil  Pillars  of  IIcn-ulcA,  and 
already  the  Afrleau  one,  "Ajx;'s  IIIll,"  a  grand  old  moiintiiln 
with  summit  streaked  with  granite  letlges,  was  in  sight.  The 
other,  the  great  Hock  of  (JibraUar,  was  yet  to  coiiu>.  The 
nncientii'  coi)sidure<l  the  rillai-s  of  ITcn-ules  the  head  of  nuvi- 
giitioii  and  the  cud  of  the  world.  The  iuformatioii  tlio 
uucicuts  didn't  have  was  very  vohnnlnous.  Even  the  piv)idicts 
wrote  book  after  book  and  epiiitle  after  epistle,  yet  iie\cr  once 
hinted  at  ttio  existence  of  a  great  coutinout  on  onr  side  of  iho 
water;  yet  tliey  must  have  known  It  w»8  thei'e,  I  tihonld  think. 
In  a  fuw  nionicnts  a  lonely  and  enormous  mass  uf   rock, 
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Btanding  seemingly  in  the  centre  of  the  wide  strait  and  appar- 
ently washed  on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  swung  magnificently  inib 
view,  and  we  needed  no  tedious  traveled  parrot  to  tell  us  it 
was  Gibraltar.  There  could  not  be  two  rocks  like  that  in  one 
kingdom. 

The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  I 
sliould  8ay,  b^'  1,400  to  1,500  feet  high,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide  at  its  base.  One  side  and  one  end  of  it  come  about 
as  straight  up  out  of  the  sea  as  the  side  of  a  house,  the  other 
end  is  irregular  and  the  other  side  is  a  steep  slant  which  an 
army  would  find  very  diflicult  to  climb.  At  the  foot  of  this 
slant  is  the  walled  town  of  Gibraltar—- or  rather  the  town 
occupies  pjirt  of  the  slant.  Every  whcix; — on  hillside,  in  the 
l>rccipice,  by  the  sea,  on  the  heights, — every  wheix3  you  choose 
to  look,  Gibraltar  is  clad  with  masonr}^  and  bristling  with 
guns.  It  makes  a  striking  and  lively  picture,  from  whatsoever 
point  you  contemplate  it.  It  is  pushed  out  into  the  sea  on 
tlio  end  of  a  flat,  narrow  strip  of  land,  and  is  suggestive 
of  a  "gob'*  of  mud  on  the  end  of  a  shingle.  A  few  hundred 
yanls  of  this  flat  ground  at  its  base  belongs  to  the  English, 
and  then,  extending  across  the  strip  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Mediterranean,  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  conies  the 
"Neutral  Ground,"  a  space  two  or  three  hundred  yards  wide, 
which  is  free  to  both  parties. 

"Are  you  going  through  Spain  to  Paris  t"  That  question 
was  bandied  about  the  ship  day  and  night  from  Fayal  to 
Gibraltar,  and  I  thought  I  never  could  get  so  tired  of  hearing 
any  one  combination  of  words  again,  or  more  tired  of  answer- 
ing, "  I  don't  know."  At  the  last  moment  six  or  seven  had 
snfllcient  decision  of  character  to  make  up  tlieir  minds  to  go,, 
and  di<l  go,  and  I  felt  a  sense  of  relief  at  once — it  was  forever 
too  late,  now,  and  I  could  make  up  my  mind  at  my  leisure, 
not  to  go.  I  must  have  a  prodigious  quantity  of  mind;  it 
takes  me  as  much  as  a  week,  sometimes,  to  make  it  up. 

But  behold  how  annoyances  rei>eat  themselves.    We  had  no 

8o6ner  gotten  rid  of  the  Spain  distress  tlian  tlie  Gibraltar 

guides  started  another — ^a  tiresome  repetition  of  a  legend  that 
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had  nothing  very  afitonishing  abont  it,  even  in  tlie  first  place : 
*^That  high  hill  yonder  is  called  the  Qiieen^s  Cliair;  it  is 
because  one  of  tlie  Queens  of  Spain  placed  her  chair  there 
ivhen  the  French  and  Spanish  troojis  were  besieging  Gibraltar, 
and  said  she  would  never  move  from  the  BiK)t  till  the  English 
flag  was  lowered  from  the  foitresses.  If  the  English  hadn't 
been  gallant  enough  to  lower  the  flag  for.  a  few  hours  one  day, 
sheM  have  had  to  break  licr  oath  or  die  up  there." 

We  rode  on  asses  and  inulcs  up  the  steep,  naiTow  streets 
and  entered  the  subterranean  galleries  the  English  have  blasted 
out  in  the  rock.  These  galleries  are  like  s])acious  railway 
tunnels,  and  at  short  intervals  in  them  gi'cat  guns  frown  out 
upon  sea  and  town  through  \>ort-hole8  five  or  six  hundred  feet 
above  the  ocean.  There  is  a  mile  or  so  of  this  subterranean 
work,  and  it  must  have  cost  a  vast  deal  of  money  and  labor. 
The  gallery  gims  cominand  the  peninsula  and  the  Imrboi-s  of 
boUi  oceans,  but  tliey  might  as  well  not  \)0  there,  I  should 
tliink,  for  an  anny  could  hai*dly  climb  the  ix^rjK'ndicular  wall 
of  the  rock  any  how.  Those  lofty  jiort-lioles  afford  superb 
views  of  the  sea,  tliou«^li.  At  one  place,  where  a  jutting  crag 
waa  hollowed  out  into  a  grcait  cluunlier  whose  furniture  was 
huge  cannon  and  wh(»se  windi»ws  were  port-liolcs,  a  glim[>so 
was  caught  of  a  hill  not  far  away,  and  a  soldier  said : 

^'Tliat  high  hill  yonder  is  called  the  Queen's  Chair;  it  is 
because  a  queen  of  Spain  placed  her  chair  thei*e,  once,  when 
tlie  French  and  Spanish  tixxips  were  besieging  Gibraltar,  and 
aaid  she  would  never  move  from  the  spot  till  the  English 
flag  was  lowered  from  the  fortresses.  If  the  English  hadn't 
been  gallant  enough  to  lower  the  flag  for  a  few  hours,  one  day, 
she'd  have  had  to  break  lier  oath  or  die  up  there." 

On  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  Gibi*altar  we  halted  a  good 
while,  and  no  doubt  the  mules  were  tired.  They  had  a  right 
to  be.  Tlie  military  road  was  good,  but  rather  steep,  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  it.  Tlie  view  from  the  narrow  ledge 
was  magnificent;  from  it  vessels  seeming  like  the  tiniest  little 
toy-boats,  were  tunuxl  into  noble  shi{)s  by  the  telescopes ;  and 
other  vessels  that  were  fifty  miles  away,  and  even  sixty,  they 
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Bni<l,  tuut  iiiviBiblo  to  ttto  naked  eye,  could  l>o  clearly  (lietii)- 
giii^lic<1  throiigli  tlioso  enme  tclcscoi>e8.  Iltilow,  on  one  Bide, 
wc  loukctl  <.1o\v-|i  njioii  nil  ciidlu»s  iiitnui  of  biittorice,  and  on  the 
otiicr  Ktnti^lit  diiwn  to  tlic  nun. 

AVliilc  I  wns  rctiting  ever  bo  cornfortidily  on  n  mrnjiart,  nnd 
coolin^r  my  baking  bead  in  tbc  deliciniis  bi'ceze,  an  ofliuious 
gnide  t>e1ongii)g  to  anotbcr  party  csniie  up  and  naid  : 

"  Scuor,  tliat  bigli  hill  yonder  is  called  tlio  Qnceu's  Cltair  " — 


"Sit 
in  A  I 

ou  me.     Don't — now  don'l  intlict 
tbat  most  iu-FKRNAi.  old  loi^eud  on  luc  any  more  to^lny  I" 

There — I  bad  nued  Rtnuiji  laugnngo,  nfler  jiroinisiug  I  wonid 
never  do  so  ngaiu  ;  but  tlic  provocation  v,ns  more  tbun  liiuiinii 
nature  conl<l  bear.  If  you  bad  been  borctl  eo,  when  you  bad 
the  noble  panorama  of  Spain  and  Africa  and  the  blue  Mcdi* 
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terranean,  spread  abroad  at  your  feet,  and  wanted  to  gazo, 
and  enjoy,  and  surfeit  yourself  with  its  beauty  in  silence, 
yon  might  have  even  burst  into  stronger  language  than  I 
did. 

Gibraltar  has  stood  several  protracted  sieges,  one  of  them 
of  nearly  four  years  duration  (it  failed,)  and  the  English  only 
captured  it  by  stratagem.  The  wonder  is  that  any  bod}'  should 
ever  dream  of  trying  so  impossible  a  project  as  the  taking  it 
by  assault — and  yet  it  has  been  tried  moi*e  than  once. 

The  Moors  held  the  jilace  twelve  hundred  yeara  ago,  and  a 
stanch  old  castle  of  theii's  of  that  date  still  frowns  from  the 
middle  of  the  town,  with  moss-grown  battlements  and  sides 
well  scarred  by  shots  fii*ed  in  battles  and  sieges  that  are  for- 
gotten now.  A  secret  chamber,  in  the  rock  behind  it,  was 
discovered  some  time  ago,  which  contained  a  sword  of  ex- 
quisite workuumsliip,  and  some  quaint  old  armor  of  a  fashion 
that  antiquaries  are  not  acrquainted  with,  though  it  is  su])posed 
to  be  Ronuin.  Ilonnin  annor  and  Homan  relics,  of  various 
kinds,  have  been  found  in  a  cave  in  the  sea  extremity  of  Gil)- 
raltar;  history  says  Rome  held  this  part  of  the  couutry  alMUit 
tlie  Christian  era,  and  these  things  seem  to  confirm  the  state- 
ment. 

In  that  cave,  also,  are  found  human  l>ones,  crimted  with  a 
very  thick,  stony  coating,  and  wise  men  have  ventured  to  say 
tliat  those  men  not  only  lived  before  the  flood,  but  as  much 
as  ten  thousand  years  l^efore  it.  It  may  be  true — it  looks 
reasonable  enough — but  as  long  as  those  parties  can^t  vote  any 
more,  the  matter  can  be  of  no  great  public  interest.  In  this 
cave,  likewise,  are  found  skeletons  and  fossils  of  animals  that 
exist  in  every  part  of  Africa,  yet  within  memory  and  tradition 
have  never  existed  in  any  )>ortion  of  Spain  save  this  lone  j^eak 
of  Gibraltar !  So  the  theory  is  that  the  channel  between  Gib- 
raltar and  Africa  was  once  dry  land,  and  that  tlie  low,  neutral 
neck  between  Gibraltar  and  the  Spanish  hills  behiiul  it  was 
once  ocean,  and  of  course  that  tliese  African  aninuds,  l>eing 
over  at  Gibraltar  (alter  rock,  perhai>s — there  is  plenty  theitj,) 
got  closed  6ut  when  the  great  change  occurred.    The  hills  in 
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Africa,  across  tho  clmtnicl,  aro  full  of  apes,  and  there  are 
now,  and  always  have  been,  B,\yc&  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar 
— but  not  elsewhere  in  Spain !  The  subject  is  an  interesting 
one. 

There  is  an  English  garrison  at  (i  ibmltar  of  (i,000  or  7,000 
men,  and  so  uniforms  of  flaming  red  are  plenty ;  and  red  and 
blue,  and  undress  costumes  of  snowy  white,  and  also  the  queer 
uniform  of  the  bare-kneed  llighlander ;  and  one  sees  soft-eyed 
Spanish  girls  from  San  Boque,  and  veiled  Moorish  beauties  (I 
suppose  tliey  are  beauties)  fi'om  Tarifa,  and  turbaned,  sashed 
and  trowsered  Moorish  merchants  from  Fez,  and  long-robed, 
bare-legged,  ragged  Mohammedan  vagabonds  from  Tetouan 
and  Tangier,  some  brown,  some  yellow  and  some  as  black  as 
virgin  ink — and  Jews  from  all  around,  in  gaberdine,  skull-cap 
and  slipi>ei*s,  just  as  they  are  in  pictures  and  theatres,  and  just 
as  they  were  three  thousand  years  ago,  no  doubt  You  can 
easily  understand  Uiat  a  tribe  (somehow  our  pilgrims  suggest 
that  expression,  because  they  march  in  a  straggling  procession 
ilirongh  these  foreign  plactcs  with  such  an  Indian-like  air  of 
complacency  and  independence  about  them,)  like  ours,  made 
up  from  fifteen  or  sixteen  States  of  the  Union,  found  enough 
to  stare  at  in  this  shifting  panorama  of  fashion  to-day. 

Speaking  of  our  pilgrims  reminds  me  that  we  have  one  or 
two  people  among  us  who  are  sometimes  an  annoyance. 
However,  I  do  not  count  tlie  Oracle  in  that  list  I  will  explain 
that  the  Onu*le  is  an  inno(*cnt  old  ass  who  cats  for  four  and 
looks  wiser  than  Uie  whole  Academy  of  France  would  have 
any  right  to  look,  and  never  uses  a  one-syllable  wonl  when  he 
can  think  of  a  longer  one,  and  never  by  any  possible  chance 
knows  the  meaning  of  any  long  word  he  uses,  or  ever  gets  it 
in  the  right  place :  yet  he  will  serenely  venture  an  opinion  on 
the  most  al^stnise  subject,  and  back  it  up  complacently  with 
quotations  from  authors  who  never  existed,  and  finally  when 
cornered  will  slide  to  the  other  side  of  the  question,  say  he  has 
been  there  all  the  time,  and  come  back  at  you  with  your  own 
spoken  arguments,  only  with  the  big  words  all  tangled,  and 
play  them  in  your  very  teeth  as  original  with  himself.     Uo 
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reads  s  cli&pt«r  in  tlie  giiiJe-books,  mixes  the  facts  all  up, 
witit  Ilia  bntl  iiiciiiury,  nut)  tlioii  goes  ulf  tu  iiitlict  tlic  wliulo 
mess  OD  eoiiiolxHly  as  wi«loi>i  wliidi  tins  been  tittering  in  )iia 
brain  for  yean,  and  whidi  lie  gathered  in  ccitlc<re  from  erudite 
anthora  who  are  dead,  now,  and  ont  of  print,  TbU  morning 
at  breakfast  he  pointed  out  of  the  window,  and  said  : 

"  Do  yoQ  see  tliat  there  hill  out  tliere  on  that  African  coast  1 
— It's  one  of  them  Pillows  of  Ilerkewla,  I  shonld  aay — and 
Uicre's  tlie  ultimate  one  alongside  of  it." 

"  The  ultimate  one — that  is  a  good  word — but  the  PillarB 
are  not  both  on  the  eaino  side  of  the  stniit."  (I  saw  he  had 
been  deceived  by  a  carelessly  written  bciitcnce  in  the  Gnido 
Book.) 

"  Well,  it  ain't  for  you  to  say,  nor  for  me.  Some  nnthora 
slates  it  that 
way,  and  stnno 
states  it  differ- 
ent. Old  Gib- 
bons don't  say 
nothing  alxtut  it, 
— just  shirks  it 
coinplute — Gib- 
lioiis  alwaj's 
done  that  when 
lie  got  Btnek — 
bnt  there  is  Ro- 
luiiipton,  what 
TUB  oii*om.  does     lie     say  1 

Why,  lie  sayfl 
that  they  was  1>otli  on  the  snino  side,  and  Trincnlian,  and 
Subiu>tcr,  and  Syrai-cns,  and  Liuigomarganbl — " 

"Oh,  that  will  do— tliut's  cnon-ili.  If  yon  have  got  yonr 
hand  in  for  inventing  authors  and  tC!>timony,  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say — let  tlieni  Ix:  i>ii  the  Buinc  side." 

We  dtin't  mind  the  Oracle.  Wu  rather  like  him.  We  can 
tolerate  tho  Orado  very  easily;  hut  we  have  a  (loet  and  a 
giKMl-natured  enterjmsing  idiot  on  lioard,  and  tlicy  do  disti-esa 
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the  ('oiii|mi)y,  Tlic  <nio  given  copies  c»f  liis  vcrBCS  to  ConfiulB, 
<.iiiiiiiiiiiuloiv,  liutul  koojiei-s,  AniliM,  l>iiti:li, — to  any  bo<1y,  in 
fact,  ttlio  will  siiliiiiit  to  a  {irievoiis  iiifli<^tioii  nioet  kiiidly 
iDcniit.  Ilifl  jMHstry  \a  all  very  well  uii  eliiplxjai-J,  notwitli- 
Ktaii<liii<;  wlieii  liewmtoan  "(>(!«  to  tlie  Owjui  iiiaSt^mn" 
ill  out!  Iiall-liour,  and  an  "A|)i>Btnii>lm  tu  tlie  lw)Ostcr  in  tlio 
Waiftl  of  tlio  Sliip"  in  tlic  next,  tlie  tiimsitinn  was  cunRidei'cd 
to  Ix:  nitlior  abrujit ;  Imt  when  ho  semis  an  invoice  of  rliynica 
to  tlic  (iovcnior  of  Kayal  and  another  to  the  coiinnaiiilcr-ii)- 
ehii'f  and  other  Oi^nitai-ioi  in  (iihndtar,  wilh  the  coiniilitnciita 
oftlie  Lanrcale  of  the  Ship,  it  is  not  )io|iidar  witli  the  i>iifiKcn;rers. 

The  other  pcrKonafje  I  have  nientioniMl  U  yonii^  and  preen, 
and  not  hi'i;;lit,  not  learned  and  not  wise.     Jlo  will  l>c,  though, 
Miini-  dnv,  if  he  reiMlU'tli*  Uio  tniMvei'H 
to  all  UU  <]iH'i4tii>n».      lie  is  known 
alutnt  the  Khi|)  as  llie  "  lnlern>gatioii 
Point,"  and  this  hy  cjnistant  iira  has 
lieconio  shortened  to  "  interrogation." 
lie  lirvs  di-^tingniKlicd  himself  twice  al- 
nwlv.     In  I'ayal  Ihey  pointed  o»t  a 
Itill  ami  told  him  it  was  eight  hnii- 
dred  tVvt  high  ami  eleven  hnruli'cd 
feet  lonir.     And  they  told  him  there 
wim  a  tnnnel  two  tlionsimd  feet  long 
and  one  thonsand  feet  high  rnnning 
through  the  hill,  fn>m  end  to  end. 
He  Ix'lievcd  it.     Ho  repeated  it  to  every  body,  discnssed  it, 
and  read  it  from  his  notes.     Finally,  he  took  a  usefnl  hint  from 
this  remark  whieli  a  thonghtfnl  old  pilgrim  made  : 

"Well,  yof,  it  w  a  little  rcnmrkalilt. — Ringnlnr  tnnnel  nlto- 
gGther^Htnnds  np  ont  of  the  top  of  the  hill  nlK)nt  two  hundred 
feet,  and  one  end  of  it  htirks  ont  of  the  lull  alKtnt  nine  linndrcd !" 

Here  in  Oihrnltar  he  eonioi-s  these  educated  l»ritish  officers 
and  hiulgrrrt  them  with  hraggsidocio  nlH.nt  America  and  tho 
wonders  she  ean  |>ciTorm.  He  told  one  of  them  a  eonpic  of 
onr  gnnltonts  conid  come  here  and  knock  Gibraltar  into  tlio 
Mcditerraiican  Sea  I 
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At  this  present  moment,  Ii&lf  a  dozen  of  na  are  taking  b 
private  pleasuro  excursion  of  our  own  devising.  Wo  form 
ratlier  more  than  Iialf  tbo  lifit  of  wbite  passcngci-s  on  board  a 
Bmall  Bteomer  bound  for  the  venerable  Hoorisli  town  of  Tan- 
gier, Africa.  Notliing  could  be  more  abaolntcty  certain 
'  than  that  we  are  enjoying  oni-Belves.  One  can  not  do  utlier- 
wise  who  speeds  over  tlieee  Bparkling  waters,  and  brvathcs  the 
Boft  atmosphere  of  this  snnny  land.  Care  can  not  assail  as 
here.    We  ore  out  of  its  jurisdiction. 

Wo  oven  steamed  rcckliistdy  by  tlto  frowning  fortress  of 
Holabat,  (a  strougUold  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,)  without  a 


twing 

tumc 

a  tlirontcning  nttilndo — yet  stilt  wo 

did    nut  fear.     Tho    ciilli-o  giirniuni    marched    iind    CMiintor- 

marclicd,  within  the  rampart,  in  full  view — yet  notwithstand* 

ing  even  this,  we  never  flinched. 
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I  8ui>po8c  we  really  do  not  know  what  fear  is.  I  inquired 
the  name  of  the  garrison  of  the  fortress  of  Malabat,  and  they 
said  it  was  Mclieuiet  AH  Ben  Sancom.  I  said  it  would  be  a 
gcKxl  idea  to  get  some  more  garrisons  to  help  him;  but 
tlicy  said  no ;  ho  had  notliing  to  do  but  hold  the  place,  and 
he  was  competent  to  do  that ;  had  done  it  two  years  already. 
That  was  evidence  which  one  could  not  well  refute.  There  is 
nothing  like  reputation. 

Every  now  and  then,  my  glove  purchase  in  Gibraltar  last 
night  intrudes  itself  uiK>n  me.  Dan  and  tlie  ship^s  surgeon 
and  I  htul  been  up  to  the  great  8<]uare,  listening  to  tlie  music 
of  the  fine  military  bands,  and  cx)ntemphiting  Engh'sh  and 
Spani}(h  female  loveliness  and  fashion,  and,  at  9  o'elo<*k,  were 
on  our  way  to  the  tlieatre,  when  we  met  the  General,  the 
Judge,  the  Commodore,  the  Colonel,  and  the  Connnissioner  of 
tlio  United  States  of  America  to  Euroj>c,  Asia,  and'  Africa, 
who  liad  been  to  the  Chib  House,  to  register  tlicir  several 
titles  and  im|>overiAh  the  bill  of  fare;  and  they  told  us  to  go 
over  to  the  little  variety  Htore,  near  the  Hall  of  Justice,  and 
buy  some  kid  gloves.  They  said  they  were  elegant,  and  very 
moderate  in  price.  It  scemeil  a  stylish  thing  to  go  to  the 
tlieatre  in  kid  gloves,  and  we  acted  ujwn  the  hint.  A  very 
handsome  young  lady  in  the  store  offered  me  a  pair  of  blue 
gloves.  I  did  not  want  blue,  but  she  said  tliey  would  look 
very  j^retty  on  a  hand  like  mine.  The  remark  touched  me 
tenderly.  I  glanced  furtively  at  my  hand,  and  Komehow  it 
did  seem  nither  a  comely  member.  I  tried  a  glove  on  my 
left,  and  blushed  a  little.  Manifestly  the  size  was  too  small 
for  me.     But  I  felt  gratified  when  she  said : 

"  Oh,  it  is  just  right!" — ^yet  I  knew  it  was  no  such  thing. 

I  tugged  at  it  diligently,  but  it  was  discouraging  work. 
She  tNiiil : 

*^  Ah  1  I  see  y(m  are  accustomed  to  wearing  kid  gloves — ^but 
8ome  gentlemen  are  so  awkward  about  putting  them  on." 

It  was  the  last  compliment  I  had  expected.  I  only  under- 
stand putting  on  the  buckskin  article  perfectly.  I  made 
another  effort,  and  tore  the  glove  from  the  base  of  the  tliumb 
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into  tlie  palm  of  the  hand — and  tried  to  hide  the  rent.  She 
kept  up  her  coiiiplnncnts,  aiid  I  kept  up  my  dotoriiiiiiation  to 
deeervG  thcin  or  die : 

"Ah,  joii  liavc  had  experioiice I"     [A  rip  down  the  hack 

of  tlie  liand.]     "  Thejr  are  juat  right  for  you — your  hand  is 

very  sniuH — if  they 

tear  yon  need  not 

pay  forthcin."     [A 

rent      across      the 

middle.]      "  I   can 

aluayri  tell  when  a 

(rciitleiiiun     iiiidcr- 

atuiulii   putting  on 

kid  gloves.    There 

ii  a  gniee  alioiit  it 

that     only     ouinca 

with  long  pnieliirc. 

[The   whole   aftcr- 

giinnl  of  the  glovo 

tsTKUTAiNiHo  AN  ANUMi-  "  ^tt^t't^d  aw>iy,"a8 

the  Enilni-ii  Riiy,  the 

fahric  pnrtetl  acrinw  the  kniicktcs,  and  nothing  wiia  lell  hut  a 

melanclioly  ruin.] 

I  wuH  tiM)  Miiicli  flattered  to  make  an  e!ct>osurc,  and  throw 
tlie  meri'handisu  on  the  augcl'it  hands.  I  waa  hot,  ve.xeci,  (Kin- 
fiiBcil,  liut  titill  hiippy;  hut  I  Imtud  the  otlier  l>oyH  fur  tuking 
aacli  an  aiNiorhiug  interest  in  the  prococdingB.  I  wialicd  tlicy 
were  in  Jeridio.  I  felt  cxtpiisitely  incnn  when  I  said  elteer- 
fully,— 

"  Tliis  one  doea  very  well ;  it  fita  elegantly.  I  like  a  glovo 
that  fita.  No,  never  mind,  ma'am,  never  mind ;  I'D  pnt  tlio 
otlior  on  in  the  titrect.     It  is  warm  here," 

It  wtia  warm.  It  was  the  wannest  place  I  ever  was  in.  I 
paid  tlie  hill,  and  aa  I  pnK&ed  out  with  a  fascinating  Ik>w,  I 
tlionght  T  ih'lirled  a  light  in  llm  woninnV  eye  that  wiw  gently 
ironical;  ami  when  I  lookctl  hack  fmni  tlie  btred,  and  bhe  was 
langhing  all  to  herself  aboat  something  or  other,  I  said  to  my* 
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self,  with  withering  surcjism,  "  Oli,  certainly;  you  know  how 
to  put  on  kid  gloves,  don't  you  ? — ^a  sclf-coniplacent  ass,  ready 
to  be  flattered  out  of  your  senses  by  every  petticoat  that 
chooses  ti>  take  the  trouble  to  do  it!" 

The  Hilencc  of  the  boys  annoyed  me.  Finally,  Dan  said, 
musinj^ly : 

"  Some  gentlemen  don't  know  how  to  put  on  kid  gloves'  at 
all ;  but  some  do." 

And  the  doi'tor  said  (to  the  moon,  I  thought,) 

^*  l>ut  it  is  always  esusy  to  tell  when  a  gentleman  is  used  to 
putting  on  kid  gloves." 

Dan  soliloquized, after  a  pause: 

"  Ah,  yes;  there  irt  a  grace  al)out  it  that  only  comes  witli 
long,  very  long  practice." 

"  Vcs,  indeed,  I've  noticcil  that  when  a  man  hauls  on  a  kid 
glove  like  he  w*a8  dragging  a  cat  out  of  an  ash-hole  by  tlie 
tail,  he  underatands  putting  on  kid  gloves;  Ac'a  had  ex — " 

*'  Doys,  enough  of  a  thing 's  enough  1  You  think  yon  are 
very  f^mnrt,  I  supiM)se,  but  I  don't.  And  if  you  go  and  tell 
any  of  those  old  gosBi|>s  in  the  ship  about  tliis  thing,  I'll  never 
forgive  you  for  it ;  that's  all." 

Thev  let  me  alone  then,  for  the  time  beinsj.  We  alwavs  let 
eacli  other  alone  in  time  to  prevent  ill  feeling  from  8ix)iling  a 
joke.  Ihit  they  had  bought  gloves,  too,  as  I  did.  We  threw 
all  the  purchases  away  together  this  morning.  They  were 
coarse,  unsubtitantial,  freckled  all  over  with  broad  yellow 
f^pU»t('hcs,  and  could  neither  stand  wear  nor  public  exhibition. 
AVe  li:ul  entertained  an  angel  unawares,  but  we  did  not  take 
her  in.     She  did  that  for  us. 

Tangier!  A  tribe  of  Rtalwai*t  Moors  are  wading  into  the 
tx^a  to  carry  us  ashore  on  their  backs  from  tlie  small  boats. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Tins  is  royal  1  Let  those  who  went  iip  through  Spain 
make  the  best  of  it — these  dominions  of  tlio  £ni}>cror  of 
Morocco  suit  our  little  party  well  enough.  We  have  had 
enough  of  Spain  at  Gibraltar  for  the  present.  Tangier  is  the 
spot  we  have  been  longing  for  all  the  time.  Elsewhere  we 
Lave  found  foreign-looking  things  and  foreign-looking  jtcople, 
but  always  with  things  and  people  intermixed  that  we  were 
familiar  with  before,  and  so  the  novelty  of  tlie  situation  lost  a 
deal  of  its  force.  We  wanted  something  thoroughly  and  un- 
compromisingly foreign — ^foreign  from  top  to  bottom — foreign 
from  cciitre  to  circumference — foreign  inside  and  outside  and 
all  around — nothing  any  where  about  it  to  dilute  its  foreign- 
ness — nothing  to  remind  us  of  any  other  people  or  any  other 
land  under  the  sun.  And  lo !  in  Tangier  we  have  found  it 
Here  is  not  the  slightest  tiling  that  ever  we  have  seen  save  in 
pictures — and  we  always  mistrusted  the  pictures  before.  We 
can  not  any  more.  The  pictures  used  to  seem  exaggemtions 
— ^tliey  seemed  too  weird  and  fanciful  for  reality.  But  behold, 
they  were  not  wild  enough — they  were  not  fanciful  enough — 
they  have  not  told  half  the  story.  Tangier  is  a  foreign  land 
if  ever  there  was  one ;  and  tlie  tme  spirit  of  it  can  never  be 
found  in  any  book  save  the  Arabian  Nights.  Hero  are  no 
white  men  visible,  yet  swarms  of  humanity  are  all  about  us. 
Here  is  a  packed  and  jammed  city  inclosed  in  a  massive  stone 
wall  which  is  more  than  a  thousand  years  old.  All  the  houses 
nearly  are  one  and  two-story  ;  made  of  thick  walls  of  stone ; 
plastered  outside ;  square  as  a  dry-goods  box ;  flat  as  a  floor  on 
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top;  no  cornices;  ivliitcwaslied  all  over — a  crowded  city  of 
snowy  totnbe  I  And  the  doors  arc  aixiliGd  with  the  peculiar 
arch  we  see  in  Moorish  pictures ;  the  floora  are  laid  in  vari- 
colored d iamond -flags ;  in  tcsselated  inany-colorcd  porc^ain 
sqiinres  wrought  in  the  furnaces  of  Fez ;  in  red  tiles  and  broad 
bricks  tliat  time  can  not  wear ;  there  is  no  fiimitare  in  the 
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rooms  (of  Jewisb  dwellings)  save  divans — ^wliat  tliere  is  in 
Moorish  ones  no  man  may  know ;  witliin  Uieir  sacred  walls  no 
Christian  dog  can  enter.  And  the  streets  are  oriental — some 
of  them  three  feet  wide,  some  fiix,  but  only  two  tlmt  are  over 
a  dozen  ;  a  man  can  blockade  tlie  most  of  tliem  by  extending 
Mb  body  across  them.    Isn't  it  an  oriental  picture  1 

There  are  stalwart  Bedouins  of  tlie  desert  here,  and  stately 
Moors,  proud  of  a  history  that  goes  back  to  the  niglit  of  time; 
and  Jews,  whose  fatbers  fled  bitlier  centuries  upon  centuries 
ago;  and  swarthy  KifBans   from   the  mountains — bom   cut- 
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throats — ^and  original,  genuine  negroes,  as  black  as  Moses ;  and 
howling  dervishes,  and  a  hnndreil  bi*eeds  of  Arabs — all  sorts 
and  descriptions  of  j)eoplo  that  are  foreign  and  curious  to  look 
upon. 

And  tlieir  dresses  are  strange  beyond  all  description.  Here 
is  a  bronzed  Moor  in  a  prodigious  white  turban,  curiously  em- 
broidered jacket,  gold  and  crimson  sash,  of  many  folds, 
wrap[)ed  round  and  round  his  waist,  trowsers  that  only  come 
a  little  below  his  knee,  and  yet  have  twenty  yards  of  ^luft*  in 
them,  ornamented  scimetar,  bare  shins,  stockingless  feet,  yellow 
slippers,  and  gun  of  prejKwterous  length — a  mere  soldier ! — I 
tliought  he  was  the  Emperor  at  least.  And  here  arc  aged 
Moors  with  flowing  white  beards,  and  long  white  robes  with 
vast  cowls ;  and  Be<louins  with  long,  cowle<l,  stri])ed  cloaks, 
and  negroes  and  KitHans  with  heads  clean-shaven,  ex(*e])t  a 
kinky  scalp-lock  back  of  the  car,  or  rather  up  on  the  after 
comer  of  the  skull,  and  all  sorts  of  barbarians  in  all  sorts  of 
weird  costumes,  and  all  mora  or  less  ragged.  And  here  are 
Moorish  women  who  am  cnvelo]>ed  fi*om  head  to  foot  in  eoaiiBO 
white  rol>e8  and  whose  sex  C2in  only  be  determined  by  the  fact 
that  they  only  leave  one  eye  visible,  and  never  lcH)k  at  men  of 
their  own  n\ix\  or  ai*e  hMiked  at  by  them  in  public.  Here  arc 
five  thousand  Jews  in  bhie  gaberdines,  sashes  about  their 
waists,  slipi>ers  upon  their  feet,  little  skull-ca]>s  upon  the 
backs  of  their  heads,  hair  cond>ed  down  on  the  forehead,  and 
cut  straight  acnMS  the  middle  of  it  from  side  to  side — the  self- 
same fahhion  their  Tangier  ancestoi-s  have  worn  for  I  don't 
know  how  many  l)ewihlering  centuries.  Their  feet  and  ankles 
are  bai*e.  Their  noses  are  all  lio4ikeil,and  h(M)ked  alike.  They 
all  resemble  each  other  s<»  much  that  one  could  alniOdt  lielievo 
they  were  of  one  family.  Their  women  are  plump  and  pretty, 
and  do  smile  U]K>n  a  Christian  in  a  way  which  is  in  the  last 
detrree  (uMiifortin^j. 

What  a  funny  oM  town  it  is!  It  seems  like  profanatitni  to 
laugh,  and  jest,  and  Imndy  the  friv4ih>ns  chat  of  our  day  ^unid 
its  hoary  relics.  Only  the  stately  jihnuseology  an<l  the  meas- 
ured S|)eech  of  tlie  sons  of  the  Prophet  ai*e  suited  to  a  vener- 
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able  antiquity  like  this.  Here  is  a  crumbling  wall  that  was 
ohl  when  Columbus  discovered  America ;  was  old  when  Peter 
the  Hermit  roused  the  kni<^Utly  men  of  the  Middle  Ages  to 
.urm  for  the  tirst  Crusade  ;  Wiis  old  when  (/lnirlcuni(^ne  and  hia 
pahidins  lieleuguered  enchanted  castles  and  battled  with  giants 
and  genii  in  the  fable<l  days  of  the  olden  time  ;  was  old  when 
Christ  and  his  disci[dcs  walked  the  earth ;  stcMKl  where  it 
stands  ttMlay  when  the  lips  of  ^remnon  were  vocal,  and  men 
bon«;ht  an<l  sold  in  the  streets  of  ancient  Thebes  I 

Tiie  Phcenicians,  the  ('Urthngcnians,  the  English,  Moors, 
Komans,  all  have  battled  for  Tangier — all  have  won  it  and 
lost  it.  Here  is  a  niggod,  oriental-looking  negro  from  some 
ilesert  i»!:ire  in  interiiu*  Afriru,  tilling  his  goat-skin  with  water 
front  a  stained  and  batteretl  fountain  built  by  the  llomans 
twelve  liun<1n*d  yeare  ago.  YtMider  is  a  ruined  arrh  of  a  bridge 
built  by  Julius  Ca*sar  nineteen  hundiXMl  yeai's  ago.  Men  who 
had  seen  the  infant  Saviour  in  the  Virginia  arms,  have  stood 
u|Nm  it,  may  l>e. 

Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  <lock-yartl  where  Cn^sar  repaired 
his  ships  and  h»aded  tliem  with  grain  when  he  invadeil  Britain, 
fiftv  veara  Inrfoi-e  the  Christian  era. 

Here,  under  the  quiet  stai's,  these  old  streets  seem  thronged 
with  the  ]>hantoms  of  forgotten  ages,  l^fy  eyi»H  are  renting 
u)>on  a  spot  whera  sto<Ml  a  monument  which  w<is  b(hmi  and 
dcscriiK)d  by  Koman  historians  less  than  two  thousand  years 
ago,  whereon  was  inscribed : 

"Wk  ARE  TUB  CANAANrrES.  Wb  ARE  THEY  THAT  HAVE 
BEEN    DRn'EN    OUT   OF  TUE    LAND  OF  CaNAAN    BT  THE  JeWISH 

BOBBER,  Joshua." 

Joshua  drove  them  out,  and  they  came  here.  Not  many 
leagues  from  hero  is  a  tribe  of  Jews  whose  ancestors  fled 
thither  after  an  nnsuccessfid  revolt  against  King  David,  and 
tliese  their  descendants  arc  still  under  a  ban  and  keep  to  them- 
selves. 

Tangier  has  been  mentioned  in  history  for  three  thousand 
years.    And  it  was  a  town,  though  a  queer  one,  when  Her- 
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cnles,  clad  in  his  lion-ekin,  landed  here,  four  tlioosand  years 
ago.  In  these  streets  he  met  Anitns,  the  king  of  tlio  country, 
and  brained  him  with  his  club,  which  was  the  fiisliion  among 
gentlemen  in  those  days.  The  people  of'  Tangier  (called 
Tingis,  then,)  lived  in  the  rudest  x>08sible  huts,  and  dressed  in 
skins  and  carried  clubs,  and  were  as  savage  as  the  wild  licasts 
they  were  constimtly  obliged  to  war  with.  But  they  wci*e  a 
gentlemanly  race,  and  did  no  work.  They  lived  on  the  natural 
products  of  the  land.  Their  king's  country  residence  was  at 
the  famous  Garden  of  Ilesperides,  seventy  miles  down  the 
coast  from  here.  The  garden,  with  its  golden  apples,  (oranges,) 
is  gone  now — no  vestige  of  it  remains.  Anticiuarians  cctneedo 
that  such  a  personage  as  Ilcrcules  did  exist  in  ancient  times, 
and  agree  that  he  was  an  enter|)rising  and  energetic  man,  but 
decline  to  believe  him  a  good,  bona  tide  god,  because  that 
would  l>e  unconstitutional. 

Do>vn  here  at  Cape  Spartel  is  the  celebrated  cave  of  ITer- 
cnles,  where  tliat  hero  took  refuge  when  he  was  vanquished 
and  driven  out  of  the  Tangier  country.  It  is  full  of  inscrip- 
tions in  the  dead  languages,  which  fact  makes  me  think  Her- 
cules could  not  have  traveled  much,  else  he  would  not  have 
kept  a  journal. 

Five  days'  jouniey  from  here — say  two  hundrcil  miles — are 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  of  whose  history  there  is  neither 
reconl  nor  tradition.  And  yet  its  arches,  its  columns,  and  its 
statues,  proclaim  it  to  have  been  built  by  an  enlightened 
race. 

The  general  size  of  a  store  in  Tangier  is  about  that  of  an 
ordinary  shower-batli  in  a  civilized  land.  The  Mohammedan 
merchant,  tinman,  shoemaker,  or  vendor  of  trifles,  sits  cross- 
leggcil  on  the  floor,  and  reaches  after  any  article  you  may  want 
to  buy.  Yon  can  rent  a  whole  block  of  these  pigeon-holes  for 
fifty  dollars  a  month.  The  market  people  crowd  the  market- 
pla(!e  with  their  baskets  of  figs,  dates,  melons,  apricots,  etc., 
and  aniting  them  file  trains  of  huleii  asses,  not  much  larger,  if 
any,  than  a  Newfoundland  dog.  The  scene  is  lively,  is  pic- 
turcs<pie,  and  smells  like  a  police  courL     The  Jewish  money* 
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cIiMifi^rs  liAve  tlieir  dens  close  at  IiiumI  ;  and  all  day  long  are 
oouiittiig  broiize  coins  and  tranBferring  tliciii  from  one  bushel 
basket  to  anotlier.  They 
don't  coin  much  money 
nuw-a-daye,  I  think.  I  saw 
none  but  what  was  dated 
four  or  five  hundred  years 
back,  and  was  badly  worn 
uikI  battcitxi.  Tlicsu  coins 
are  nwt  very  valuable. 
Jiick  went  out  to  get  a 
Nn|>olcon  changed,  so  as 
to  bnvu  nioiK-y  BUitcd  to 
tlie  general  chenpnGss  of 
tilings,  and  came  back  and 
said  lie  had  "  swanijied  the 
bank ;  had  bought  eleven 
quarts   of   coin,    and   the 
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head  of  tlio  bmi  had  gone 
on  the  street  to  negotiate  for  the  balance  of  the  change.*'  I 
bought  nearly  half  a  jiint  of  their  money  for  a  shilling  myself. 
I  am  not  proud  on  account  of  having  so  uiucli  money,  though. 
I  cult!  nothing  for  wealth. 

The  Ikloors  have  some  small  silver  coins,  and  also  some 
ailvcr  slugs  worth  a  dollar  each.  The  hitter  are  exceedingly 
8cnn-o — so  much  so  that  when  poor  ra^jcd  Arabs  sec  one  tliey 
beg  to  be  allowed  to  kiss  it. 

They  have  al«»  a  small  gold  coin  worth  two  dollars.  And 
tliat  reminds  me  of  something.  AVIien  Morocco  is  in  a  state 
of  war,  Arab  couriers  carry  letters  through  the  country,  and 
chnrgf!  a  libcrnl  |>ost.'w;c.  Every  now  and  then  tlicy  fall  into 
tlic  handrt  of  innnm<liug  bandx  and  i^vt  nililu-il.  Thcrcfurr, 
wanictl  by  c\|icriciu'e,  as  noon  as  they  have  collected  two  dol- 
lars' worth  of  nmufv  they  exchange  it  for  one  of  thom;  little 
gold  jiicccit,  and  wlicn  nibltera  come  npun  tliein,  swallow  iL 
The  stratagem  was  gooil  while  it  was  unsusjicctcd,  but  after 
tliat  the  marauders  simjily  gave  the  sagacious  United  States 
mail  an  emetic  and  sat  down  to  wait. 
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The  Emperor  of  Morocco  is  a  soulless  despot,  and  the  great 
officers  under  him  are  dc8|)ots  on  a  smaller  scafc.  Thcra  is  no 
r^ular  system  of  taxation,  but  when  the  Emperor  or  the 
Bashaw  want  money,  they  levy  on  some  rich  man,  and  he  has 
to  furnish  the  cash  or  go  to  prison.  Therefore,  few  men  in 
Morocco  dare  to  be  rich.  It  is  too  dangerous  a  luxury.  Vanity 
occasionally  leads  a  man  to  display  wealth,  but  sooner  or  later 
the  Emperor  trumps  up  a  charge  against  him — ^any  sort  of  one 
will  do— and  confiscates  his  property.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  rich  men  in  the  empire,  but  their  money  is  buried,  and 
they  dress  in  rags  and  counterfeit  poverty.  Every  now  and 
then  the  Emperor  imprisons  a  man  who  is  suspected  of  the 
crime  of  being  ridi,  and  makes  things  so  uncomfortable  for 
him  that  he  is  forced  to  discover  where  he  has  hidden  his 
money. 

Moors  and  Jews  sometimes  place  tliemselves  under  tlie  pro- 
tection of  the  foreign  consuls,  and  then  they  can  flout  their 
in  the  Emperor's  face  with  impunity. 


OHAPTER  IX. 

ABOUT  the  first  adventure  we  had  yesterday  afternoon, 
after  landing  here,  came  near  finishing  that  heedless 
Bhichcr.  Wc  had  jnst  mounted  some  mules  and  asses, 
and  started  out  under  the  guardianship  of  the  stately, 
tlie  princely,  the  magnificent  Hadji  Mohammed  Lamarty, 
(may  his  tribe  increase !)  when  we  came  upon  a  fine  Moorish 
mosque,  with  tall  tower,  rich  with  checker-work  of  many- 
colored  porcelain,  and  every  part  and  portion  of  the  edifice 
adorned  with  the  quaint  architecture  of  the  Alhambra,  and 
Blucher  started  to  ride  into  tlie  open  door-way.  A  startling 
"Ili-hi!''  from  our  camp-followers,  and  a  loud  '* Haiti"  from 
an  English  gentleman  in  the  party  checked  the  adventurer, 
and  then  we  were  informed  that  so  dire  a  profanation  is  it  for 
a  Christian  dog  to  set  foot  upon  the  sacred  tlircshold  of  a 
Moorish  mosque,  that  no  amount  of  purification  can  ever 
make  it  fit  for  the  faithful  to  pray  in  again.  Had  Bludier 
succeeded  in  entering  the  place,  he  would  no  doubt  have  been 
diased  tlirough  the  town  and  stoned ;  and  the  time  has  been, 
and  not  many  years  ago  either,  when  a  Christian  would  have 
been  most  rutlilessly  slaughtered,  if  captured  in  a  mosque. 
We  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  handsome  tesselated  pavements 
within,  and  of  the  devotees  performing  their  ablutions  at  the 
fountains ;  but  even  that  we  took  that  glimpse  was  a  tiling  not 
relished  by  the  Moorish  bystanders. 

Some  years  ago  the  clock  in  the  tower  of  the  mosque  got 
out  of  order.  The  Moors  of  Tangier  have  so  degenerated  that 
it  has  been  long  since  there  was  an  artificer  among  thfem 
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capable  of  coring  so  delicate  a  patient  as  a  debilitated  clock. 
The  great  men  of  the  city  met  in  solemn  conclave  to  consider 
how  tlie  diflSculty  was  to  be  met.  They  discussed  the  matter 
thoroughly  but  arrived  at  no  solution.  Finally,  a  patriarch 
arose  and  said : 

*^  Oh,  children  of  the  Prophet,  it  is  known  unto  you  that  a 
Portuguee  dog  of  a  Christian  clock-mender  pollutes  the  city  of 
Tangier  with  his  presence.  Ye  know,  also,  tliat  when  moscjues 
are  buildod,  asses  bear  the  stones  and  tlio  cement^  and  cross 
tlie  sacred  threshold.  Now,  therefore,  send  the  Christiun  dog 
on  all  fours,  and  barefoot,  into  the  holy  place  to  mend  the 
clock,  and  let  him  go  as  an  ass !" 

And  in  Uiat  way  it  was  done.  Tliei-efore,  if  Blucher  ever 
sees  the  inside  of  a  mosque,  he  will  have  to  cast  aside  his 
humanity  and  go  in  his  natural  character.  We  visited  the 
-  ]ail,  and  found  Moorish  prisoners  making  mats  and  baskets. 
(This  thing  of  utilizing  crime  savors  of  civilization.)  Murder 
is  punished  with  death.  A  short  time. ago,  three  murderers 
were  taken  beyond  the  city  walls  and  shot.  Moorish  guns  are 
not  good,  and  neither  are  Moorish  marksmen.  In  this  in- 
stance, they  set  up  tlie  poor  criminals  at  long  range,  like  so 
many  targets,  and  practiced  on  them — kept  them  hopping 
about  and  dodging  bullets  for  half  an  hour  before  they  man- 
aged to  drive  the  centre. 

When  a  man  steals  cattle,  they  cut  off  his  right  hand  and 
left  leg,  and  nail  them  up  in  the  market-place  as  a  warning  to 
every  body.  Their  surgery  is  not  artistic.  They  slice  around 
the  bone  a  little ;  Uien  break  off  the  limb.  Sometimes  the 
patient  gets  well ;  but,  as  a  general  thing,  he  doit'i'^-  Uow- 
ever,  tlie  Moorish  heart  is  stout.  Tlie  Moors  were  always 
bi*ave.  These  criminals  undei^  the  fearful  ojieration  without 
a  wince,  without  a  tremor  of  any  kind,  without  a  groan  !  No 
amount  of  suffering  can  bring  down  the  pride  of  a  Moor,  or 
make  him  shame  his  dignity  with  a  cry. 

lleiv,  niarriagc  is  contracted  by  the  parents  of  the  parties 
to  it.  There  are  no  valentines,  no  stolen  interviews,  no  riding 
out,  no  courting  in  dim  parlors,  no  lovei*s'  quarrels  and  rccon- 
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ciliations — no  nothing  that  is  proper  to  approaching  niatri- 
monj.  The  young  man  takes  the  girl  liis  father  selects  for 
him,  marries  her,  and  after  that  she  is  unveiled,  and  he  sees 
her  fur  the  first  time.  If,  after  due  acquaintance,  she  suits 
him,  he  retains  her ;  but  if  he  suspects  her  purity,  he  bundles 
her  back  to  her  father;  if  he  finds  her  diseased,  the  same; 
or  if.  after  just  and  reasonable  time  is  allowed  her,  she  neg- 
lects to  bear  children,  back  she  goes  to  the  home  of  her  child- 
hoo<l. 

Mohammedans  here,  who  can  afford  it,  keep  a  good  many 
wives  on  hand.  They  are  called  wives,  though  I  believe  tlie 
Koran  only  allows  four  genuine  wives — the  rest  are  concu- 
bines. The  Emperor  of  Morocco  doilJtKicnow  how  many 
wives  he  has,  but  tliinks  he  has  five  hundred.  However,  that 
is  near  enough — a  dozen  or  so,  one  way  or  the  otlier,  dotilk^* 
matter. 

Even  the  Jews  in  the  interior  have  a  plurality  of  wives. 

I  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  faces  of  several  Moorish 
women,  (for  tlicy  are  only  human,  and  will  expose  their  faces 
for  the  adminition  of  a  Christian  dog  when  no  male  Moor 
is  by,)  and  I  am  full  of  veneration  for  the  wisdom  that  leads 
them  to  cover  up  such  atrocious  ugliness. 

They  carry  their  children  at  their  backs,  in  a  sack,  like 
otlier  savages  the  world  over. 

Many  of  the  negroes  are  held  in  slavery  by  tlie  Moors.  But 
the  moment  a  female  slave  becomes  her  master^s  concubine 
her  bonds  are  broken,  and  as  soon  as  a  male  slave  can  read  tlie 
first  cliapter  of  the  Koran  (which  contains  the  creed,)  he  can 
no  longer  be  held  ui  bondage. 

They  have  three  Sundays  a  week  in  Tangier.  The  Moham- 
medan's comes  on  Friday,  the  Jew's  on  Saturday,  and  that  of 
the  Cliristian  Consuls  on  Sunday.  The  Jews  are  the  most 
radical.  The  Moor  goes  to  his  mosque  about  noon  on  his 
Sabbath,  as  on  any  other  day,  removes  his  shoes  at  the  door, 
])erforms  his  ablutions,  makes  his  salaams,  pressing  his  fore- 
head to  the  pavement  time  and  again,  says  his  prayers,  and 
goes  back  to  his  work. 


I 
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Bat  the  Jew  ehuts  up  Bbop ;  will  not  touch  copper  or  bronze 
money  at  all ;  aoik  lib  fingon)  with  nothing  meaner  than  silver 
and  gold ;  attends  the  synagogue  devoutly  ;  will  not  cook  or 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  lire ;  and  religiously  refrains  from 
embarking  in  any  enterprise. 

The  Moor  who  has  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  entitled 
to  high  distinction.  Men  call  him  Hadji,  and  he  is  thence- 
forward a  great  personage.  Hundreds  of  Moors  come  to 
Tangier  every  year,  and  embark  for  Mecca.  They  go  part  of 
tlie  way  in  English  steamers ;  and  the  ten  or  twelve  dollars 
tliey  pay  for  passage  is  about  all  die  trip  costs.  They  take  with 
them  a  quantity  of  food,  and  when  the  commissary  department 
fails  they  '^  skirmish,"  as  Jack  terms  it  in  his  sinful,  slangy 
way.  From  tlie  time  they  leave  till  they  get  home  again, 
they  never  wasli,  eitlier  on  land  or  sea.  They  are  usually 
gone  from  five  to  seven  months,  and  as  they  do  not  change 
their  clothes  during  all  that  time,  they  are  totally  unfit  for  tlie 
drawing-room  when  Uiey  get  back. 

Many  of  them  have  to  rake  and  scrape  a  long  time  to 
gather  together  tlie  ten  dollars  their  steamer  passage  costs; 
and  when  one  of  them  gets  back  he  is  a  bankrupt  forever 
after.  Few  Moors  can  ever  build  up  their  fortunes  again  in 
one  short  lifetime,  after  so  reckless  an  outlay.  In  order  to 
confine  the  dignity  of  Hadji  to  gentlemen  of  patrician  blood 
and  possessions,  the  £m])eror  decreed  that  no  man  should 
make  the  pilgrimage  save  bloated  aristocrats  who  were  worth 
a  hundred  dollars  in  s]Kx;ie.  But  behold  how  iniquity  can 
circumvent  the  law  I  For  a  consideration,  the  Jewish  money- 
changer lends  the  pilgrim  one  hundred  dollars  long  enongh 
for  him  to  swear  himself  through,  and  tlien  receives  it  back 
before  the  ship  sails  out  of  the  harliort 

8paiu  is  the  only  nation  the  Moons  fear.  The  reason  is, 
that  Spain  sends  her  heaviest  ships  of  war  and  her  loudest 
guns  to  astonish  these  Moslems;  while  America,  and  otlier 
nations,  send  only  a  little  contemptible  tub  of  a  gun-bout  occa- 
sionally. The  Moors,  like  other  savages,  learn  by  what  they 
see ;  not  what  tliey  hear  or  read^    We  have  great  fleets  in  tlie 
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Mediterranean,  but  they  seldom  touch  at  African  portfl.  The 
Moors  Iiave  a  small  opinion  of  England,  France,  and  America, 
and  put  their  representatives  to  a  deal  of  red  tape  cir- 
cunilociition  before  they  grant  them  their  common  rights,  let 
alone  a  favor.  But  the  moment  the  Spanish  Minister 
makes  a  demand,  it  is  acceded  to  at  once,  whether  it  be  just 
or  not. 

8pain  chastised  the  Moors  five  or  six  years  ago,  abont  a  dis- 
puted ]>ieco  of  property  opposite  Gibraltar,  and  captured  the 
city  of  Tetouan.  She  compromised  on  an  augmentation  of 
her  territory ;  twenty  million  dollara  indemnity  in  money ;  and 
]>eacc.  And  then  she  gave  up  the  city.  But  she  never  gave 
it  up  until  the  Spanish  soldiers  had  eaten  up  all  the  cats. 
They  would  not  compromise  as  long  as  tlio  cats  hold  out. 
Spaniards  are  very  fond  of  cats.  On  the  contrary,  the  Moors 
reverence  cats  as  something  sacred.  So  the  Spaniards  touched 
tlicm  on  a  tender  point  that  time.  Their  unfcline  conduct  in 
eating  up  all  the  Tetouan  cats  aroused  a  hatred  toward  them  in 
tlic  breasts  of  the  Moors,  to  which  even  the  driving  them  out 
of  Spain  was  tame  and  passionless.  Moors  and  Spaniards  are 
foes  forever  now.  France  had  a  Minister  hei*e  once  who  om« 
bittered  the  nation  against  him  in  tlie  most  innocent  way. 
He  killed  a  couple  of  battalions  of  cats  (Tangier  is  full  of 
tliem,)  and  made  a  parlor  carpet  out  of  tlieir  hides.  Ue  made 
his  carpet  in  circles — first  a  circle  of  old  gray  tom-cats,  wiUi 
tlicir  tails  all  pointing  towards  tlie  centre;  then  a  circle  of 
yellow  cats ;  next  a  circle  of  black  cats  and  a  circle  of  white 
ones;  then  a  circle  of  all  sorts  of  cats;  and,  finally,  a  centre- 
piece of  assorted  kittens.  It  w*as  very  beautiful;  but  the 
Moors  curpc  his  memory  to  this  day. 

When  we  went  to  call  on  our  American  Consul-General, 
to-day,  I  noticed  Uiat  all  possiblo  games  for  parlor  amusement 
seemed  to  be  represented  on  his  centre-tables.  I  tliought  that 
hinted  at  loncsomcness.  The  idea  was  correct  His  is  Uie 
only  American  family  in  Tangier.  There  are  many  foreign 
Consuls  in  this  place ;  but  much  visiting  is  not  indulged  in. 
Tangier  is  clear  out  of  the  world ;  and  what  is  the  use  of 
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visiting  wlien  people  hare  nothing  on  earth  to  talk  abontt 
There  iB  none.  So  each  Consul's  family  Btaye  at  home 
chiefly,  and  amnsea  itself  as  best  it  can.  Tangier  is  full  of 
interest  for  one  da;,  but  alter  that  it  is  a  weary  prison.  The 
ConBul-Qeneral  has  been  here  five  years,  and  has  got  enough 
of  it  to  do  him  for  a  century,  and  is  going  home  shortly.  Ilia 
family  seize  upon  their  letters  and  papers  when  the  mail 
arrives,  read  them  over  and  over  again  for  two  days  or  three, 
talk  tliem  over  and  over  again  for  two  or  threo  more,  till  they 
wear  tlicm  out,  and  after  tliut,  for  ditya  together,  they  cut  and 
drink  and  sleep,  and  ride  out  over  the  same  old  roatl,  and  see 
the  Bame  old  tiresome  things  that  even  decades  of  centu- 
ries have   Bcan-cly  changed,  and   say  never  a  Biiigle  word  t 


Tliey  have  literally  nothing  whatever  to  talk  about.  Tlio  ar- 
rival of  an  American  man-of-war  is  a  god-send  to  tlicra. 
'*  Oh,  Solitude,  where  are  tlie  charms  wliich  sages  have  seen  in 
tliy  facoT  It  in  tlie  completcst  exile  that  I  can  conceive  of. 
I  would  seriously  recommend  to  tlie  Oovcnimcnt  of  the 
United  States  that  when  a  man  commits  a  crime  so  heinous 
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tliat  the  law  provides  no  adequate  punishment  for  it,  they* 
make  him  Consul-General  to  Tangier. 

I  am  glad  to  have  seen  Tangier — the  second  oldest 
town  in  tlie  world.  But  I  am  ready  to  bid  it  good  bye,  I 
believe. 

We  shall  go  hence  to  Gibraltar  this  evening  or  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  doubtless  the  Quaker  City  will  sail  from  that  port 
within  the  next  forty-eight  hours. 


CHAPTEE  X. 

"TTTE  passed  the  Fourth  of  July  on  board  the  Quaker  City, 

V  V  in  mid-ocean.  It  was  in  all  respects  a  characteristic 
Mediterranean  day — ^faultlessly  beautiful.  A  cloudless  sky ;  a 
refreshing  summer  wind;  a  radiant  sunshine  that  glinted 
dieerily  from  dancing  wavelets  instead  of  crested  mountains 
of  water ;  a  sea  beneath  us  that  was  so  wonderfully  blue,  so 
ridily,  brilliantly  blue,  that  it  overcame  tlie  dullest  sensibilities 
witli  the  s|Xill  of  its  fascination. 

They  even  have  fine  sunsets  on  the  Mediterranean — a  thing 
that  is  certainly  rare  in  most  quarters  of  die  globe.  The  even- 
ing we  sailed  away  from  Gibraltar,  that  hard-featured  rock 
was  swimming  in  a  creamy  mist  so  rich,  so  soft,  so  enchantr 
ingly  vague  and  dreamy,  that  even  the  Oracle,  that  serene, 
tliat  inspired,  that  overjiowcriiig  humbug,  scunicd  the  dinner- 
gong  and  tarried  to  worship  I 

He  said:  ^^Well,  that's  gorgis,  ain't  itl  Tliey  don't  have 
none  of  them  things  in  our  parts,  do  they  t  I  consider  that 
them  effects  is  on  account  of  tlie  superior  refragability,  as  you 
may  say,  of  the  sun's  diramic  combination  with  the  lymphatic 
forces  of  the  perihelion  of  Jubiter.    Wliat  should  you  think  I" 

^*  Oh,  go  to  bed !"    Dan  said  that,  and  went  away. 

^  Oh,  yes,  it's  all  very  well  to  say  go  to  bed  when  a  man 
makes  an  argument  which  another  man  can't  answer.  Dan 
don't  never  stand  any  chance  in  an  argument  witli  me.  And 
he  knows  it,  too.    What  should  you  say,  Jack  t" 

"  liow  doctor,  don't  you  come  bothering  around  me  with 
that  dictionary  bosli.  I  don't  do  you  any  harm,  do  I  f  Then 
you  let  mc  alone." 
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"  lie's  gone,  too.  Well,  tliein  fellows  have  all  tackled  the  old 
Oracle,  as  tlicjr  aay,  but  tlio  old  man's  most  too  many  for  'em. 
May  bo  tlio  Poet  Lariat  ain't  satisfied  with  tbem  deductions  V 

Tiic  poet  replied  witli  b  barbarous  rliymo,  and  went  below. 

"  'J'care  that  lie  c-An't 
qualify,  neither.  Well, 
I  didn't  ex|>ect  notliing 
out  of/iitn.  I  never  see 
one  of  tliein  poets  yet 
tliat  knowed  any  tiling. 
He'll  go  down,  now, 
and  grind  out  about  four 
rcnnis  of  tlio  awfuIlcRt 
slush  about  that  old 
rock,  and  give  it  to  a 
consul,  or  a  ]iilot,  or  a 
nigger,  or  any  body  he 

conies  across  first  which 

"rorr  l*wat." 
lie  can  nii|Mn(e  on.   1  itj 

but  somcbudy'd  take  tliat  poor  old  lunatic  and  dig  all  that 
poetry  rubbage  out  of  him.  Why  can't  a  man  put  his  in- 
tellect onto  things  that's  some  value  I  Gibbons,  and  Ilippo- 
cratiis,  and  Sarcophagus,  and  all  them  old  ancient  philoeophers 
was  down  on  poets — " 

"  Doctor,"  I  said,  "  yon  arc  going  to  invent  aatliorities,  now, 
and  I'll  leave  you,  too.  I  always  enjoy  your  conversation, 
notwithstanding  tlie  luxuriance  of  your  syllables,  when  the 
philosophy  you  offer  rests  on  your  own  responsibility;  but 
when  you  begin  to  soar — when  yoa  begin  to  support  it  with 
the  evirlcnce  of  authorities  who  are  tlie  creations  of  your  own 
fancy,  I  1«»8C  confidence." 

That  was  the  way  to  flntler  the  doct^ir.  He  connidcnsl  it  a 
sort  of  nvkuowlcdgnieiit  on  my  part  of  a  fear  to  argue  with 
him.  lie  was  always  ]>er8ccuting  the  passengers  witli  abstruse 
propositions  fmincd  in  language  that  no  man  could  understand, 
and  they  endured  tlio  exquisite  torture  a  minute  or  two  and 
then  abandoned  the  field.    A  triumph  like  this,  over  half  a 
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dozen  antagonists  was  snflScient  for  one  day ;  from  that  time 
forward  he  would  patrol  tlie  decks  beaming  blandly  upon  all 
comers,  and  so  tranquilly,  blissfully  happy  I 

But  I  digress.  The  thunder  of  our  two  brave  cannon  an- 
nounced the  Fourth  of  July,  at  daylight,  to  all  who  were 
awake.  But  many  of  us  got  our  information  at  a  later  hour, 
from  the  almanac.  All  the  flags  were  sent  aloft,  except  half  a 
dozen  that  were  needed  to  decorate  portions  of  the  ship  below, 
and  in  a  short  time  tlie  vessel  assumed  a  holiday  np]>earance. 
During  tlie  moniing,  meetings  were  held  and  all  manner  of 
coriimittees  set  to  work  on  the  celebration  ceremonies.  In  the 
afternoon  the  ship's  company  assembled  aft,  on  deck,  under  the 
awnings;  tlie  flute,  the  asthmatic  melodeon,  and  the  con- 
sumptive clarinet  crippled  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  the  choir 
chased  it  to  cover,  and  George  came  in  with  a  i)eculiarly  lacer- 
ating screech  on  the  final  note  and  slaughtered  it.  Nol)ody 
mourned. 

We  carricil  out  the  corpse  on  three  cheers  (that  joke  was  not 
intentional  and  I  do  not  indorse  it,)  and  then  the  President, 
throned  behind  a  cable-locker  with  a  national  flag  spread  over 
it,  announced  the  '^  Reader,"  who  rose  up  and  read  that  same 
old  Declaration  of  Inde])endcnce  which  we  have  all  listened  to 
BO  often  without  paying  any  attention  to  what  it  said ;  and 
after  that  the  President  pi])ed  the  Orator  of  the  Day  to  quar- 
ters and  he  made  tliat  same  old  speech  about  our  national 
greatness  which  we  so  religiously  believe  and  so  fervently  ap- 
plaud. Now  came  the  choir  into  court  again,  with  the  com- 
plaining instruments,  and  assaulted  Hail  Columbia ;  and  when 
victory  hung  wavering  in  the  scale,  Oeorge  returned  with  his 
dreadful  wild-goose  stop  turned  on  and  tlie  choir  won  of  course^ 
A  minister  pronounced  the  benediction,  and  the  patriotic  little 
gathering  disbanded.  The  Fourth  of  July  was  safe,  as  far  as 
the  Mediterranean  was  concerned. 

At  dinner  in  the  evening,  a  well-written  original  poem  was 
recited  witli  spirit  by  one  of  the  sliip^s  captains,  and  thirteen 
r^ilar  toasts  were  washed  down  witli  several  baskets  of  cham- 
pagne.    The  speeclies  were  bad— execrable,  almost  without 
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exception.  In  fact,  witlioat  any  exception,  but  one.  Oapt 
Duncan  made  a  good  speech ;  he  made  the  only  good  speech 
of  the  evening.    He  said : 

"Ladiks  and  Gkntlkmkn: — ^May  wo  all  live  to  a  green  old 
age,  and  l)o  prosperous  and  happy.  Steward,  bring  up  another 
basket  of  champagne." 

It  was  regarded  as  a  very  able  effort 

Tlie  festivities,  so  to  speak,  closed  witli  another  of  those 
miraculous  balls  on  the  ])roinenade  deck.  We  were  not  used 
to  dancing  on  an  even  keel,  though,  and  it  was  only  a  ques- 
tionable success.  But  take  it  altogether,  it  was  a  bright,  cheer- 
ful, pleasant  Fourth. 

Toward  nightfall,  the  next  evening,  we  steamed  into  the 
great  artificial  harbor  of  this  noble  city  of  Marseilles,  and  saw 
the  dying  sunlight  gild  its  clustering  spii*cs  and  ramparts,  and 
flood  its  leagues  of  environing  verdure  with  a  mellow  nidiance 
tliat  touched  witli  an  added  charm  the  white  villas  that  flecked  tlie 
landscajK)  far  and  near.     [Copyright  secured  according  to  law.] 

There  were  no  stages  out,  and  we  could  not  get  on  the  pier 
from  Uie  ship.  It  was  annoying.  We  were  full  of  entliusi- 
asm — we  wanted  to  see  France  I  Just  at  nightfall  our  party 
of  Uiree  contracted  with  a  waterman  for  the  privilege  of  using 
Iiis  boat  as  a  bridge — its  stem  was  at  our  companion  ladder  and 
its  bow  touched  the  pier.  We  got  in  and  the  fellow  backed 
out  into  the  harbor.  1  told  him  in  French  that  all  we  wanted 
was  to  walk  over  his  thwarts  and  step  ashore,  and  asked  him 
what  he  went  away  out  tliere  for?  He  said  he  could  not  un- 
derstand me.  I  re|>eated.  Still,  he  could  not  understand, 
lie  ap))earcd  to  be  very  ignorant  of  French.  The  doctor  tried 
him,  but  he  could  not  understand  the  doctor.  I  asked  tliis 
boatman  to  explain  his  conduct,  which  ho  did ;  and  then  I 
couhhrt  understand  him.     Dan  said  : 

**  Oil,  go  to  the  pier,  you  old  fcK)l — that^s  where  we  want  to  go  l** 

We  reasoned  calmly  with  Dan  that  it  was  useless  to  speak 
to  this  foreigner  in  English — that  he  had  better  let  us  conduct 
this  business  in  the  French  language  and  not  let  the  stranger 
see  how  uncultivated  he  was. 
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"Well,  go  on,  go  on,"  he  Baid,  "donH  mind  me.  I  don't 
wish  to  interfere.  Only,  if  yon  go  on  telling  him  in  yonr  kind 
of  French  he  never  will  find  oat  where  we  want  to  go  to. 
That  is  what  I  think  about  it" 

We  rebuked  him  Beverely  for  this  remark,  and  said  wo  never 
knew  an  ignorant  person  yet  but  was  prejudiced.  The  French- 
man spoke  again,  and  the  doctor  said : 

"  There,  now,  Dan,  he  says  he  is  going  to  aUez  to  the  dcnuzin. 
Means  he  is  going  to  tlie  hoteL  Oh,  certainly — tve  don't  know 
the  Frendi  language." 

This  was  a  crusher,  as  Jack  would  say.  It  silenced  fiirthor 
criticism  from  tlie  disaffected  member.  We  coasted  past  the 
sharp  bows  of  a  navy  of  great  steamships,  and  stopped  at  last 
at  a  government  building  on  a  stone  pier.  It  was  easy  to  re- 
member then,  tliat  tlie  douain  was  the  custom-house,  and  not 
tlie  hotel.  We  did  not  mention  it,  however.  Witli  winning 
Frendi  politeness,  the  officers  merely  opened  and  closed  our 
satchels,  declined  to  examine  our  passports,  and  sent  us  on  our 
way.  We  stopped  at  the  first  caf(S  we  came  to,  and  entered. 
An  old  woman  seated  us  at  a  table  and  waited  for  orders. 
The  doctor  said : 

"  Aves  vous  du  vin  f 

The  dame  looked  perplexed.  The  doctor  said  again,  with 
elaborate  distinctness  of  articulation : 

"  Aves-vous  du — vin  I" 

The  dame  looked  more  perplexed  than  before.    I  said : 

"  Doctor,  tliere  is  a  flaw  in  your  pronunciation  somewhere. 
Let  me  try  her.  Madame,  avez-vous  du  vin  ?  It  isn't  any  use, 
doctor — ^take  the  witness." 

"Madame,  avee-vous  du  vin— on  fromage — ^pain — ^pickled 
pigs'  feet — beurre— des  oef^— du  beuf — ^horse-radish,  sour-crout, 
hog  and  hominy — any  thing,  any  thing  in  the  world  tliat  can 
stay  a  Christian  stomach  I" 

8he  said : 

"  Bless  you,  why  didn't  you  speak  English  before  t — I  don't 
know  any  thing  about  your  pla^^icd  French  I" 

Tlio  humiliating  taunts  of  the  (lisuifeeted  nieiiibor  spoiled 
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Uio  snppcr,  and  wo  dispatctied  it  in  angry  silence  and  got  away 
as  Boon  as  we  coald.  Here  we  were  in  beautiful  France — in  a 
vast  stone  bouse  of  qnwot  arcliitecture — eorrounded  by  all 


nut  aopi-n  nt  ruxcL 


manner  of  carionsly  worded  French  aigng — stared  at  by 
strangely-habited,  bearded  French  people — every  thing  grad- 
ually and  surely  forcing  upon  as  the  coveted  consciousness  that 
at  last,  and  beyond  all  qnestion  we  were  in  bcaatifnl  France  aod 
absorbing  ita  nature  to  the  forgetfulness  of  eveiy  thing  else, 
and  coming  to  feel  the  happy  romance  of  tlie  tiling  in  all  its 
enchanting  dclightfulnoes — and  to  think  of  this  skinny  veteran 
intruding  with  her  vilo  Eiiglisli,  at  snch  a  moment,  to  blow  the 
fair  visioa  to  the  winds  I    It  was  exasperating. 

We  set  out  to  find  the  centre  of  the  dty,  inqniriog  the  di> 
rection  every  now  and  then.  We  never  did  succeed  in  making 
any  body  understand  just  exactly  what  we  wanted,  and  neither 
did  we  ever  succeed  in  comprehending  just  exactly  what  they 
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uad  in  reply — bnt  then  they  always  pointed — they  alwayB  did 
that,  and  wa  bowed  politely  and  said  "Merci,  Monsieur,"  and 
eo  it  was  a  blighting  triumph  over  the  disaffected  member, 
any  way.     lie  was  restive  under 
these  victories  and  often  asked : 
"  What  did  that  pirate  say  t" 
"  Why,  he  told  us  which  way 
to  go,  to  find  tlie  Grand  Casino." 
"  YcB,  but  what  did  ho  sayt" 
"  Oh,  it  don't  matter  what  ho 
said — UK  nndcrstood  hitn.    These 
are  educated  pco|)1e — not  like  that 
absurd  boatman." 

"Well,  I  wish  they  were  edu- 
cated enoiigli  to  tell  a  man  a  di- 
rection  tliat  goes  some  wliere^ 
ruumiia.  for  we've  been  going  around  in 

a  circle  for  an  hour — I've  passed 
this  same  old  dmg  store  seven  times." 

We  Siud  it  was  a  low,  disreputable  falsehood,  (but  we 
knew  it  was  not.)  It  was  plun  that  it  would  not  do  to  pass 
tliat  dmg  store  ^ain,  thougli — we  might  go  on  naking  direc- 
tions, but  we  must  cease  from  following  tingcr-iHiintings  if  we 
hoped  to  clieck  the  snapicions  of  the  disaffected  member. 

A  long  walk  throngh  smooUi,  asphaltum-pavod  streets  bor- 
dered by  blocks  of  vast  new  mercantile  houses  of  cream-colored 
stone, — every  house  and  every  block  precisely  like  all  tlie  other 
honses  and  all  tlie  otlier  blocks  for  a  mile,  and  all  brilliantly 
lighted, — brought  us  at  last  to  the  principal  tliorouglifare.  On 
every  hand  were  bright  colors,  flashing  constellations  of  gaa- 
bumcrs,  giuly  dressed  men  and  women  tlironging  ilio  side- 
walks— hurry,  life,  activity,  cliecrfulncss,  conversation  and 
laughter  every  wliere  1  We  found  tlio  Grand  Hotel  du  Louvre 
et  de  la  Paix,  and  wrote  down  who  we  were,  where  we  were 
bom,  what  our  occupations  were,  the  place  wo  uimo  from  last, 
whether  wc  were  niarrietl  or  single,  Iiow  wo  liked  it,  how  old 
we  were,  where  wu  were  bound  for  and  when  wo  ex[>ectcd  to 
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get  tliere,  and  a  great  deal  of  information  of  similar  import- 
ance— ^all  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord  and  tlie  secret  police. 
We  hired  a  guide  and  began  tlio  business  of  sight-seeing  im« 
mediately.  That  first  night  on  French  soil  was  a  stirring  one. 
I  can  not  think  of  half  the  places  we  went  to,  or  what  we  par- 
ticularly  saw ;  we  had  no  disposition  to  examine  carefully  into 
any  thing  at  all — we  only  wanted  to  glance  and  go — to  move, 
keep  moving  I  The  spirit  of  tlie  country  was  upon  us.  We 
sat  down,  finally,  at  a  late  hour,  in  the  great  Casino,  and  called 
for  unstinted  champagne.  It  is  so  easy  to  be  bloated  aristocrats 
where  it  costs  nothing  of  consequence  I  There  were  about  five 
hundred  people  in  that  dazzling  place,  I  suppose,  though  the 
walls  being  papered  entirely  with  mirrors,  so  to  speak,  one  could 
not  really  tell  but  tliat  tliere  were  a  hundred  Uiousand. 
Young,  daintily  dressed  exquisites  and  young,  stylishly  dressed 
woincn,  and  also  old  gentlemen  and  old  ladies,  sat  in  couples 
and  groups  about  innumerable  marble-topped  tables,  and  ate 
fancy  suppers,  drank  wine  and  kept  up  a  chattering  din  of  con- 
versation that  was  dazing  to  the  senses.  There  was  a  stage 
at  tlie  fur  end,  and  a  large  orchestra ;  and  every  now  and  then 
actors  and  actresses  in  preposterous  comic  dresses  came  out 
and  sang  the  most  extravagantly  funny  songs,  to  judge  by 
their  absurd  actions ;  but  that  audience  merely  suspended  its 
chatter,  stared  cynically,  and  never  once  smiled,  never  once 
applauded !  I  had  always  thought  that  Frenchmen  were  ready 
to  laugh  at  any  thing. 

7 
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'TTTE  are  getting  foreignized  rapidly,  and  with  facility. 
▼  ▼  We  are  getting  reconciled  to  halls  and  bed-chanibera 
i¥ith  nnhomelike  stone  floors,  and  no  carpets — ^floors  that  ring 
to  the  tread  of  one's  heels  witli  a  sharpness  that  is  dcatli  to 
sentimental  mnsing.  We  are  getting  used  to  tidy,  noiseless 
waiters,  who  glide  hither  and  thither,  and  hover  about  your 
back  and  your  elbows  like  butterflies,  quick  to  comprehend 
orders,  quick  to  fill  them ;  thankful  for  a  gratnity  without  re- 
gard to  the  amount ;  and  always  polite — ^never  otherwise  than 
polite.  That  is  the  strangest  curiosity  yet — a  really  polite 
hotel  waiter  who  isn't  an  idiot.  We  are  getting  used  to  driv- 
ing right  into  the  central  conrt  of  the  hotel,  in  the  midst  of  a 
firagrant  circle  of  vines  and  flowers,  and  in  tlie  midst,  also,  of 
parties  of  gentlemen  sitting  quietly  reading  the  paper  and 
smoking.  We  are  getting  used  to  ice  frozen  by  artificial  pro- 
cess in  ordinary  bottles — the  only  kind  of  ice  they  have  here. 
We  are  getting  used  to  all  these  things;  but  we  are  no/ getting 
used  to  carrying  our  own  soap.  We  are  sufficiently  civilized 
to  carry  our  own  combs  and  tooth-brushes ;  but  tliis  thing  of 
having  to  ring  for  soap  every  time  we  wash  is  new  to  us,  and 
not  pleasant  at  all.  We  tliink  of  it  just  after  we  get  our 
heads  and  faces  thoroughly  wet,  or  just  when  we  think  we 
have  been  in  tlie  baili-tub  long  enough,  and  then,  of  course,  an 
annoying  delay  follows.  These  Marseillaise  make  Marseillaise 
hymns,  and  Marseilles  vests,  and  Marseilles  soap  for  all  the 
world ;  but  they  never  sing  tlieir  hymns,  or  wear  their  vests, 
•or  wash  with  their  soap  themselves. 
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Wc  Iinvo  Icarncil  to  go  tiirongli  tlio  lingoring  routine  of  tho' 
taWo  (I'hoto  with  ]>atience,  witli  Berenity,  with  BatisfacUon. 
We  take  Bonp ;  then 
wait  a  few  luinutes 
for  the  fifih;  a  few 
minutes  more  and 
the  plates  are  chang- 
ed, and  the  roast 
beef  coinea ;  another  ' 
cliange  and  we  take 
peas;  change  again 
and  take  lentils ; 
change  and  take 
Buail  patties  {I  pre- 
fer grasshoppers ;) 
clmnge  and  take 
roast  chicken  and  sal- 
ad ;  then  strawberry 
pie  and  ice  cream ; 
then  green  figs, 
peara,  oranges,  green 

almonds,  &a. ;  finiJly  ^^^^  ^  g^AP. 

coffee.     Wine    with 

every  course,  oi  course,  being  in  France.  With  such  a  cargo 
on  board,  digestion  is  a  slow  process,  and  we  must  sit  long  in 
the  cool  chambers  and  smoke — and  read  French  newspapers, 
which  have  a  strange  iashion  of  telling  a  perfectly  straight 
story  till  yon  get  to  the  "  nub  "  of  it,  and  then  a  word  drops  in 
that  no  man  can  translate,  and  that  story  is  mined.  An  em- 
bankment fell  on  some  Frenchmen  yesterday,  and  tlie  papers 
are  toil  of  it  to-day — but  whether  those  sufTerera  were  killed, 
or  crippled,  or  bmised,  or  only  scared,  is  more  Uian  I  can  pos- 
sibly make  out,  and  yet  I  would  just  give  any  thing  to  know. 

We  were  troubled  a  little  at  dinner  to-day,  by  the  conduct 
of  an  American,  who  talked  very  loadly  and  coarsely,  and 
laughed  boisteronsly  where  all  others  were  so  quiet  and  well- 
behaved,    lie  ordered  wine  with  a  royal  flourish,  and  said : 


100  "an  akbrioah,  sibI" 

"  I  nerer  dine  witlioat  wine,  sir,"  (which  wu  n.  pitiful  false- 
hood,) and  looked  around  upon  the  company  to  bask  in  the 
admiratioD  he  expected  to  find  in  tlieir  faces.  AH  tlieso  aire 
in  a  land  where  they  would 
as  Boon  expect  to  leave  the 
aoup  ODt  of  tlie  bill  of  fare 
as  the  wine! — in  a  land 
where  wine  ia  nearly  as 
common  among  all  ranks 
aa  waterl  This  fellow 
aaid :  "  I  am  a  free-bom 
sovereign,  sir,  an  Ameri- 
can, sir,  and  I  want  every 
body  to  know  it  I"  lie 
did  not  mention  that  he 
.WB8  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Balaam's  ass;  bQt  every 
WIS",  8H!i  body  knew  tliat  without 

his  telling  it. 
We  have  driven  in  the  Prado — that  snperb  avenue  bordered 
with  patrician  mansions  and  noble  shade-trees — and  have 
visited  the  Chateau  Boarely  and  its  curious  muBcum.  Tlioy 
showed  ns  a  miniature  cemetery  there — a  copy  of  the 
first  'graveyard  tliat  was  ever  in  Marseilles,  no  doubt.  The 
delicate  little  skeletons  were  lying  in  broken  vaults,  and  had 
their  household  gods  and  kitchen  utensils  with  them.  Tlie 
original  of  this  cemetery  was  dng  up  in  the  principal  street  of 
the  city  a  few  yean  ago.  It  had  remained  there,  only  twelve 
feet  under  ground,  for  a  matter  of  twenty-five  hundred  yeare, 
or  thereabouts.  liomnlos  was  here  before  he  built  Rome,  and 
thought  Bometliing  of  founding  a  city  on  this  spot,  but  gave 
up  the  idea.  He  may  have  been  personally  acquainted  with 
some  of  these  Fhcenicians  whose  skeletons  we  have  been  ex- 
amining. 

In  the  great  Zoological  Gardens,  we  found  specimens  of  all 
the  animals  the  world  producoe,  I  tliink,  including  a  drome- 
dary, a  monkey  ornamented  with  tufts  of  brilliant  blue  and 
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carmine  hair — a  very  gorgeona  monkey  be  was — a  bippopot- 
amns  from  the  Nile,  and  s  sort  of  tall,  long-le^^  bird  with  a 
beak  like  a  powder-bom,  and  doee-fitting  wings  like  the  tails 
of  a  dresB  coat     This  fellow  etood  np  with  his  ejea  shut  and 
bis  shoulders  stoopod  forward  a  little,  and  looked  as  if  he  had 
bis  bauds  under  bis  coat  tails,     Sucb  tranquil  stupidity,  sncb 
supernatural  gravity,  sucli  self-rigliteousnese,  and  sucb  inefia- 
ble  self-complacency  as  were  in  tbo  countenance  and  attitude 
of  that   gray-bodied,    dark-winged,    bald-headed,    and    pre- 
posterously nncomely  bird  1    He  was  so  nngainly,  so  pimply 
aboat  the  head,  so  scaly  about  the  legs ;  yet  so  serene,  so  un- 
speakably satisfied  I    lie  was  the  most  comical  looking  creature 
tliat  can  be  imagined.    It 
was  good  to  bear  Dan  and 
tlie  doctor  laugli — sucb  nat- 
ural   and    such    enjoyable 
laogtiter  bad  not  been  beard 
among     our     excursionists 
since  our  ship  sailed  away 
from  America.     This  bird 
was  a  god-send  to  us,  and  I 
sbonld  be  an  ingrate  if  I 
forgot  to  make  honorable 
menUon  of  him  in  these 
pages.    Ours  was  a  pleas- 
are  ezcnrsion ;  therefore  we 
stayed  with  that  bird  an 
hour,  and  made  the  most  of 
him.      We  stirred  bim  op 
occasionally,  but  be  only 
unclosed  an  eye  and  slowly 

dosed  it  again,  abating  no  

jot  of  bis  sUtely  piety  of  ~^  „^^\^ 

demeanor  or  bis  tremendous 

seriousness.  He  only  seemed  to  say,  "Defile  not  Heaven's 
anointed  with  unsanctified  bands."  We  did  not  know  his 
name,  and  so  we  called  bim  "  The  Filgrim."  '  Dan  said : 
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'^  All  he  wants  now  is  a  Plymouth  Collection.'* 
The  boon  companion  of  the  colossal  elephant  was  a  com- 
mon catl  This  cat  had  a  fashion  of  climbing  np  the  ele* 
pliant's  hind  legs,  and  roosting  on  his  back.  She  would  sit 
up  there,  with  her  paws  curved  under  her  breast,  and  sleep  in 
the  sun  half  the  afternoon.  It  used  to  annoy  the  elephant  at 
first,  and  he  would  reach  up  and  take  her  down,  but  die  would 
go  aft  and  climb  up  again.  She  persisted  until  she  finally 
conquered  the  elephant's  prejudices,  and  now  tliey  are  insep- 
arable friends.  The  cat  plays  about  her  comrade's  forefeet  or 
his  trunk  often;  until  dogs  approadi,  and  then  she  goes  aloft 
out  of  danger.  The  elephant  has  annihilated  several  dogs 
lately,  that  pressed  his  companion  too  closely. 

We  hired  a  sail-boat  and  a  guide  and  made  an  excursion  to 
one  of  the  small  islands  in  the  harbor  to  visit  tlio  Ciifitlo  d'If. 
Tliis  ancient  fortress  has  a  melancholy  history.  It  has  been 
used  as  a  prison  for  political  offenders  for  two  or  three  hun- 
dred years,  and  its  dungeon  walls  are  scarred  with  the  rudely 
carved  names  of  many  and  many  a  captive  who  fretted  his 
life  away  here,  and  left  no  record  of  himself  but  these  sad 
epitaphs  wrought  with  his  own  hands.  How  thick  the  names 
werel  And  their  long-departed  owners  seemed  to  tlirong  the 
gloomy  cells  and  corridors  with  their  phantom  shapes.  We 
loitered  through  dungeon  after  dungeon,  away  down  into  the 
living  rock  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  seemed.  Names 
every  where  I-HM>me  plebeian,  some  noble,  some  even  princely. 
Plebeian,prince,  and  noble,  had  one  solicitude  in  common — they 
would  not  be  forgotten  I  Tliey  could  suffer  solitude,  inac- 
tivity, and  the  horrors  of  a  silence  that  no  sound  ever  dis- 
turbed ;  but  they  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  being  utterly 
foigotten  by  the  world.  Ilence  the  carved  names.  In  one 
cell,  where  a  little  light  penetrated,  a  man  had  lived  twenty- 
seven  yeais  witliout  seeing  the  face  of  a  human  being — ^lived 
in  filth  and  wretchedness,  with  no  companionsllip  but  his  own 
thoughts,  and  they  were  sorrowful  enough,  and  hopeless 
enough,  no  doubt  Wliatcver  his  jailers  considered  that  he 
needed  was  conveyed  to  his  cell  by  night,  through  a  wicket 
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This  man  carved  the  walls  of  his  prison-Iioiue  from  floor  to 
roof  with  all  manner  of  figures  of  men  and  animals,  grouped 


i 
t 
Iiis  self-appointed  task,  while 
infants  grew  to  boyhood — to  vigorous  youth — idled  through 
■dioo)  and  college — acquired  a  profession — claimed  man's  ma- 
ture estate — married  and  looked  back  to  infancy  as  to  a  thing 
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of  some  vagne,  jmdent  time,  almoet.  But  who  shall  tell  how 
many  agea  it  seemed  to  this  prisoner  ?  With  tlie  one,  time 
flew  sometimes;  with  the  other,  never — it  crawled  always. 
To  the  one,  nights  spent  in  dancing  had  seemed  made  of 
minutes  instead  of  hours ;  to  the  other,  those  self-saine  nights 
had  been  like  all  other  nights  of  dungeon  life,  and  seemed 
made  of  slow,  dragging  weeks,  instead  of  hours  and  minutes. 

One  prisoner  of  fifteen  yean  had  scratched  verses  upon  his 
walls,  and  brief  prose  sentences — ^brief,  but  full  of  pathos.  These 
spoke  not  of  himself  and  his  hard  estate ;  but  only  of  the  shrine 
where  his  spirit  fled  the  prison  to  worship— of  home  and  the 
idols  that  were  templed  there.    lie  never  lived  to  see  them« 

The  walls  of  these  dungeons  are  as  thick  as  some  bed-cham- 
bers at  home  are  wide— flfteen  feet.  We  saw  tlie  damp,  d» 
mal  cells  in  which  two  of  Dumas'  heroes  passed  their  confine- 
ment— heroes  of  "Monte  Christo."  It  was  here  that  tlie 
brave  Abb6  wrote  a  book  with  his  own  blood ;  with  a  pen 
made  of  a  piece  of  iron  hoop,  and  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  made 
out  of  shreds  of  cloth  soaked  in  grease  obtained  6rom  his  food ; 
and  then  dug  tlirough  the  thick  wall  with  some  trifling  instru- 
ment which  he  wrought  himself  out  of  a  stray  piece  of  iron  or 
table  cutlery,  and  freed  Dantte  from  his  chains.  It  was  a  pity 
that  so  many  weeks  of  dreary  labor  sliould  have  come  to 
naught  at  last. 

They  showed  us  tlie  noisome  cell  where  the  celebrated 
*^  Iron  Mask  " — ^that  ill-starred  brother  of  a  hard-hearted  king 
of  France— was  confined  for  a  season,  before  he  was  sent  to 
hide  the  strange  mystery  of  his  life  from  tlie  curious  in  the 
dungeons  of  St.  Maiguerite.  The  place  had  a  far  greater 
interest  for  us  than  it  could  have  had  if  we  had  known  be- 
yond all  question  who  the  Iron  Mask  was,  and  what  his  his- 
tory  had  been,  and  why  tliis  most  unusual  punishment  had  been 
meted  out  to  him.  Mystery  1  That  was  the  charm.  That 
speechless  tongue,  those  prisoned  features,  that  heart  so 
freighted  witli  unspoken  troubles,  and  that  breast  so  oppressed 
witli  its  piteous  secret,  had  been  hero.  These  dank  walls  had 
known  the  man  whose  dolorous  story  is  a  sealed  book  forever  I 
There  was  fascination  in  the  spot 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

^TTE  have  come  five  hundred  milee  by  rail  tlirongh  the^ 
V  V  heart  of  France.  What  a  bewitching  land  it  is  1 — 
Wliat  a  garden !  Surely  the  leagues  of  bright  green  lawns 
are  swept  and  brushed  and  watered  every  day  and  their 
grasses  trimmed  by  tlie  barber.  Surely  the  hedges  are  shaped 
and  measured  and  their  symmetry  preserved  by  the  most 
arcliitcctural  of  gardeners.  Surely  tlie  long  straight  rows  of 
stately  poplars  tliat  divide  tlie  beautiful  landscape  like  the 
squares  of  a  checker-board  are  set  with  line  and  plummet,  and 
tlieir  uniform  height  determined  with  a  spirit  level.  Surely 
the  straight,  smooth,  pure  white  turnpikes  are  jack-planed  and 
sandpapered  every  day.  Uow  else  are  these  marvels  of  sym- 
metry, cleanliness  and  order  attained  t  It  is  wonderful.  There 
are  no  unsightly  stone  walls,  and  never  a  fence  of  any  kind. 
There  is  no  dirt,  no  decay,  no  rubbish  any  where — notliing 
that  even  hints  at  untidiness — ^nothing  that  ever  suggests 
neglect  All  is  orderly  and  beautiful— -every  thing  is  charming 
to  the  eye. 

We  had  such  glimpses  of  the  Ehone  gliding  along  between 
its  grassy  banks ;  of  cosy  cottages  buried  in  flowers  and  shrub- 
bery; of  quaint  old  red-tiled  villages  with  mossy  mediaeval 
cathedrals  looming  out  of  their  midst ;  of  wooded  hills  with 
ivy-grown  towers  and  turrets  of  feudal  castles  projecting  above 
the  foliage;  such  glimpses  of  Paradise,  it  seemed  to  us,  such 
visions  of  fabled  fairy-land  I 
We  knew,  then,  what  the  poet  meant,  when  he  sang  of— 

*' — tbj  oornflelds  green,  and  buddj  Tinei^ 
O  pletMni  land  of  FhwoeT 
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And  it  ts  a  pleasant  land.  No  word  describes  it  so  felici- 
to^sly  as  that  one.  They  say  there  is  no  word  for  ^^  home  "  in 
the  French  language.  Well,  considering  that  they  have  the 
article  itself  in  such  an  attractive  aspect,  they  ought  to  manage 
to  get  along  without  the  word.  Let  us  not  waste  too  much 
pity  on  '* homeless"  France.  I  have  observed  that  French- 
men abroad  seldom  wholly  give  up  the  idea  of  going  back  to 
France  some  time  or  other.    I  am  not  surprised  at  it  now. 

We  are  not  infatuated  with  these  Frendi  railway  cars, 
though.  We  took  first  class  passage,  not  because  we  wished 
to  attract  attention  by  doing  a  thing  which  is  uncommon  in 
Europe,  but  because  we  could  make  our  journey  quicker  by  so 
doing.  It  is  hard  to  make  railroading  pleasant,  in  any  country. 
It  is  too  tedious.  Stage-coaching  is  infinitely  more  delightful. 
Once  I  crossed  the  plains  and  deserts  and  mountains  of  tire 
West,  in  a  stage-coach,  fix>m  the  Missouri  line  to  California, 
and  since  then  all  my  pleasure  trips  must  be  measured  to  that 
rare  holiday  firolic.  Two  thousand  miles  of  ceaseless  rush  and 
rattle  and  clatter,  by  night  and  by  day,  and  never  a  weary 
moment,  never  a  lapse  of  interest  I  The  first  seven  hundred 
miles  a  level  continent,  its  grassy  carpet  greener  and  softer 
and  smoother  than  any  sea,  and  figured  with  designs  fitted  to 
its  magnitude — the  shado¥rs  of  the  clouds.  Hero  were  no 
scenes  but  summer  scenes,  and-no  disposition  inspired  by  them 
but  to  lie  at  full  length  on  tlie  mail  sacks,  in  the  grateful 
breeze,  and  dreamily  smoke  tlie  pipe  of  peace — what  other, 
where  all  was  repose  and  contentment?  In  cool  mornings, 
before  the  sun  wss  fairly  up,*  it  was  worth  a  lifetime  of  cit}' 
toiling  and  moiling,  to  perch  in  the  foretop  with  tlie  driver 
and  see  the  six  mustangs  scamper  under  the  sharp  snapping 
of  a  whip  that  never  touched  them ;  to  scan  the  blue  distances 
of  a  world  that  knew  no  lords  but  us ;  to  cleave  tlie  wind  with 
uncovered  head  and  feel  the  sluggish  pulses  rousing  to  the  spirit 
of  a  speed  that  pretended  to  tlie  resistless  rusli  of  a  typhoon  I 
Then  thirteen  hundred  miles  of  desert  solitudes ;  of  limitless 
panoramas  of  bewildering  pcrsiXHstive ;  of  mimic  cities,  of  pin- 
nacled cathedrals,  of  massive  fortresses,  counterfeited  in  tha 
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eternal  rocks  and  splendid  with  the  crimson  and  gold  of  the 
setting  sun ;  of  dizzy  altitudes  among  fog-wreathed  peaks  and 
never-melting  snows,  where  thunders  and  lightnings  and  tem- 
pests warred  magnificently  at  our  feet  and  the  storm-clouds 
above  swung  their  shredded  banners  in  our  very  faces  I 

But  I  forgot.  I  am  in  elegant  France,  now,  and  not  skur- 
rying  through  the  great  South  Pass  and  the  Wind  Biver 
Mountains,  among  antelopes  and  bufialoes,  and  painted  In- 
dians on  the  war  path.  It  is  not  meet  that  I  should  make  too 
disparaging  comparisons  between  hum-drum  travel  on  a  rail- 
way and  that  royal  summer  flight  across  a  continent  in  a 
stage-coach.  I  meant  in  the  beginning,  to  say  that  railway 
journeying  is  tedious  and  tiresome,  and  so  it  is — though  at  die 
time,  I  WAR  tliinking  particularly  of  a  dismal  fifty-hour  pil- 
griiiingo  between  New  York  and  St.  Louis.  Of  course  our 
tri)>  through  France  was  not  really  tedious,  because  all  its 
scenes  and  exi>cricncc8  were  new  and  strange ;  but  as  Dan 
says,  it  had  its  "  discrepancies.'' 

The  cars  are  built  in  compartments  that  hold  eight  persons 
each.  Each  compartment  is  partially  subdivided,  and  so  there 
are  two  tolerably  distinct  parties  of  four  in  it.  Four  face  the 
other  four.  The  scats  and  backs  are  thickly  padded  and  cush- 
ioned and  are  very  comfortable ;  you  can  smoke,  if  you  wish ; 
tliere  are  no  bothersome  peddlers ;  you  are  saved  the  inflict)|tai 
of  a  multitude  of  disagreeable  fcllow-passengcrs.  So  far,  so 
well.  But  then  the  conductor  locks  you  in  when  the  train 
starts;  there  is  no  water  to  drink,  in  tlie  car;  there  is  no 
heating  apparatus  for  night  travel ;  if  a  drunken  rowdy  should 
get  in,  yon  could  not  remove  a  matter  of  twenty  seats  from 
him,  or  enter  another  car ;  but  above  all,  if  you  are  worn  out 
and  must  sleep,  you  must  sit  up  and  do  it  in  naps,  witli 
cramped  legs  and  in  a  torturing  misery  that  leaves  you  withered 
and  lifeless  the  next  day — for  behold  they  have  not  tliat  culmi- 
nation of  all  charity  and  human  kindness,  a  sleeping  car,  in 
all  France.  I  prefer  the  American  system.  It  has  not  so 
many  grievous  ^'  discrepancies." 

In  France,  all  is  clockwork,  all  is  order.    They  make  no 
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mistftkea.  Ever;  third  man  wears  a  uniform,  and  whether  he 
be  a  Marshat  of  the  Empire  or  a  brakeman,  he  is  ready  and 
perfectly  willing  to  answer  all  your  questions  witli  tiruluea 
politeness,  i;eady  to  tell  yoa  which  car  to  take,  yea,  and  ready 
to  go  and  put  you  into  it  to  make  sure  that  you  shall  not 
go  astray.  You  can  not  pass  into  the  waiting-room  of  the 
depot  till  you  hare  aecnred  yoar  ticket,  and  you  can  not  pass 
fiwn  its  only  exit  till  the  train  is  at  its  threshold  to  receive 
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yoti.  Onco  on  board,  the  train  will  not  start  till  your  ticket 
has  been  examined — till  every  passenger's  ticket  has  been 
inspected.  This  is  chiefly  for  your  own  good.  If  by  any 
possibility  yon  have  managed  to  take  tlie  wrong  train,  yon 
will  be  handed  over  to  a  polite  official  who  will  take  yoa 
whither  you  belong,  and  bestow  you  with  many  an  aflable 
bow.  Tour  ticket  will  be  inspected  every  now  and  then  along 
the  ronte,  and  when  it  is  time  to  change  cars  you  will  know  it. 
Yon  are  in  tlie  hands  of  officials  who  zealously  study  yonr 
welfare  and  yonr  interest,  instead  of  turning  tlieir  talents  to 
the  invention  of  new  metliods  of  discommoding  and  snubbing 
yon,  OS  is  very  often  tlie  main  employment  of  Uiat  exceedingly 
self-satisfied  monarcli,  tlie  railroad  conductor  of  America. 
But  the  happiest  regulation  in  French  railway  government, 
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is — tiurtj  minates  to  dinner  I  No  five-miDute  boltings  of 
flabby  rulta,  iiiiiddy  coffee,  qucBtionablo  c^gB,  gutta-iKirclia 
beef,  and  pi«8  whose  conception  and  execution  are  a  dark  and 
bloodjr  mjsterj  to  all  save  the  cook  that  created  them  [  No ; 
we  sat  calml;  down — it  was  in  old  Dijon,  wliicli  is  bo  easy  to 
epell  and  so  iinposaiblo  to  proncunce,  except  wlien  yon  dvilise 
it  and  call  it  Demijohn — and  poured  oat  rich  Bni^undiaa 
wines  and  mnncliod  calmly  tliroitgh  a  long  table  d^ote  bill  of 
fare,  snail-patties,  (leticions  &uits  and  all,  then  paid  the  trifle 
it  coat  and  stepped  happily  aboard  the  train  again,  without 
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once  cursing  the  railroad  company.    A  nve  experieDce,  and 
one  to  be  treasured  forever. 

Tliey  say  tlicy  do  not  have  accidents  on  these  French  roads, 
and  I  tliink  it  most  bo  tnie.  If  I  remember  rightly,  we  passed 
high  above  WRgon  roods,  or  through  tnnnels  andcr  tliom,  but 
never  croRscd  them  on  tlicir  own  level.  About  every  quarter 
of  a  mile,  it  seemed  to  me,  a  man  came  out  and  held  np  a  club 
till  the  train  went  by,  to  signify  that  every  thing  was  safe 
ahead.  Switclies  were  changed  a  mile  in  advance,  by  pulling 
a  wire  ro]>e  that  passed  along  the  ground  by  the  rail,  from 
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itation  to  Btation.    Bignalfl  for  the  day  and  eignaU  for  tbe  night 
gave  constant  and  timely  notice  of  the  poBition  of  switches. 

No,  tliey  have  no  railroad  sccitlouts  to  Bpcak  of  in  France. 
Bat  why  I  Because  when  one  occurs,  tomAody  has  to  hang  for 
it  I  *  Mot  hang,  may  he,  but  he  punislied  at  least  witli  such 
vigor  of  empliasis  as  to  make  Diligence  a  thing  to  he  sliud- 
dered  at  by  railroad  officials  for  many  a  day  tliereafter.  *'No 
hlame  attached  to  the  officers  " — that  lying  and  disaster-breed- 
ing verdict  so  common  to  onr  soft-hearted  juries,  is  seldom 
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rendered  in  France.  If  the  trouble  occnrred  in  the  conduct- 
or's department,  tliat  officer  must  suffer  if  his  subordinate 
can  not  be  proven  guilty ;  if  in  the  engineer's  department,  and 
the  case  be  similar,  the  engineer  must  answer. 

The  Old  Ti«veler»— those  delightful  parroto  who  have 
"  been  here  before,"  and  know  more  about  the  country  than 
Louis  Napoleon  knows  now  or  ever  will  know, — tell  us  these 
tilings,  and  we  believe  them  because  tliey  are  pleasant  tilings 
to  believe,  and  because  they  are  plausible  and  savor  of  the 

•  TlwrfOODaMprinclpbilMtKlibeturtlMtoMlniiooMt  bu  iboald  nAt 
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rigid  BubJGCtion  to  law  nnd  order  wliicli  we  behold  about  UB 
every  wliure. 

But  wo  love  tlie  Old  TravelerB.  Wo  love  to  liear  them 
prate,  and  drivel  and  lie.  We  can  tell  them  the  momwit  wo 
see  them.  Tlicy  alwaye  tlirow  out  a  few  feelers;  they  never 
cast  tiieinBclves  adrift  till  they  have  Bounded  every  individual 
and  know  tliat  he  liaa 
not  traveled.  Then 
ttiey  open  their  throt-  ' 

tle-valven,  and  how 
they  do  brag,  and 
sneer,  and  swell,  and 
soar,  and  blaspheine 
tho  sacred  name  of 
Truth  I  Tlieir  cen- 
tral idea,  their  grand 
aim,  is  to  subjngate 
yoii,  keep  you  ■  down, 
make  you  feel  ineig- 
nilicant  and  humble  in 

the  blaze  of  tlieir  coe-  -tem  old  tba»w*«. 

inoiH>litangloryI  They 

will  not  let  you  know  any  tiling,  Tliey  sneer  at  your  most 
inoffensive  soggestions ;  they  langh  unfeelingly  at  your  treas- 
ored  dreams  of  foreign  lands ;  they  brand  the  statements  of 
your  traveled  aunts  and  imclcs  as  the  stupidest  absurdities; 
tliey  deride  year  most  trusted  aathors  and  demolish  the  fair 
images  they  have  set  up  for  your  willing  worship  with  the 
pitiless  ferocity  of  the  fanatic  iconoclast  I  But  still  I  love  the 
Old  Travelers.  I  love  them  for  tlieir  witless  platitudes ;  for 
their  supernatural  ability  to  bore ;  for  tlieir  delightful  asinine 
vanity;  for  their  loxnriant  fertility  of  imagination;  for  their 
startling,  tlieir  brilliant,  their  overwhelming  mendacity  I 

By  Lyons  and  the  Saone  (where  we  saw  the  lady  of  Lyons 
and  Uionght  little  ol  her  comcliucse;)  by  Villa  Franco,  Ton- 
nerc,  venerable  Sens,  Melun,  Fontainebleau,  and  scores  of  other 
beautiful  cities,  we  swept,  always  noting  tlie  absence  of  hog- 
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wsllowB,  broken  fences,  cowlots,  nnpainted  hoases  and  inad| 
and  always  noting,  as  well,  the  presence  of  cleanliness,  grace, 
taste  in  adorning  and  beautifying,  even  to  the  disposition  of  a 
tree  or  the  taming  of  a  hedge,  the  marvel  of  roads  in  perfect 
repair,  void  of  ruts  and  guiltless  of  even  an  inequality  of  sur- 
face— ^we  bowled  along,  hour  after  hour,  that  brilliant  summer 
day,  and  as  nightfall  approached  we  entered  a  wilderness  of 
odorous  flowers  and  shrubbery,  sped  through  it,  and  tlien, 
excited,  delighted,  and  half  persuaded  that  we  were  only  the 
sport  of  a  beautiful  dream,  lo,  we  stood  in  magnificent  Paris  I 

What  excellent  order  they  kept  about  that  vast  de^Kitl 
There  was  no  frantic  crowding  and  jostling,  no  shouting  and 
swearing;  and  no  swaggering  intrusion  of  services  by  rowdy 
hackmen.  These  latter  gentry  stood  outside — stood  quietly 
by  their  long  line  of  vehicles  and  said  never  a  word.  A  kind 
of  hackman-general  seemed  to  have  the  whole  matter  of  trans- 
portation in  his  hands.  He  politely  received  the  passengers 
and  ushered  them  to  the  kind  of  conveyance  they  wanted,  and 
told  Uie  driver  where  to  deliver  tliem.  Tliere  was  no  ^^  talking 
back,"  no  dissatisfaction  about  overcharging,  no  grumbling 
about  any  thing.  In  a  little  while  we  were  speeding  through 
the  streets  of  Paris,  and  delightfully  recognizing  certain  names 
and  places  with  which  books  had  long  ago  made  us  familiar. 
It  was  like  meeting  an  old  friend  when  we  read  ^^  Jiiu  de 
JUvaii^^  on  the  street  comer;  we  knew  the  genuine  vast  palace 
of  the  Louvre  as  well  as  we  knew  its  picture ;  when  we  passed 
by  the  Column  of  July  we  needed  no  one  to  tell  us  what  it 
was,  or  to  remind  us  that  on  its  site  once  stood  the  grim  Bas- 
tile,  that  grave  of  human  hopes  and  happiness,  that  dismal 
prison-house  within  whose  dungeons  so  many  young  faces  put 
on  the  wrinkles  of  age,  so  many  proud  spirits  grew  humble,  so 
many  brave  hearts  broke. 

We  secured  rooms  at  the  hotel,  or  rather,  we  had  throe  beds 
put  into  one  room,  so  that  we  might  be  together,  and  then  we 
went  out  to  a  restaurant,  just  after  lamp-lighting,  and  ate  a 
comfortable,  satisfactory,  lingering  dinner.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  eat  where  every  thing  was  so  tidy,  the  food  so  well  cooked, 
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the  waiters  so  polite,  and  tlie  coming  and  departing  company 
eo  moustacliedy  so  frisky,  so  affable,  so  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully Frenchy  1  All  the  surroundings  were  gay  and  enliven- 
ing. Two  hundred  people  sat  at  little  tables  on  the  sidewalk, 
sipping  wine  and  coffee  ;  the  streets  were  thronged  witli  light 
veliicles  and  with  joyous  pleasure  seekers ;  tliero  was  music 
in  the  air,  life  and  action  all  about  us,  and  a  conflagration  of 
gaslight  every  where  I 

After  dinner  we  felt  like  seeing  such  Parisian  specialties  as 
we  might  see  without  distressing  exertion,  and  so  we  sauntered 
through  the  brilliant  streets  and  looked  at  the  dainty  trifles  in 
variety  stores  and  jewelry  shops.  Occasionally,  merely  for  the 
pleasure  of  being  cruel,  we  put  unoffending  Frenchmen  on  the 
rack  with  questions  framed  in  the  incomprehensible  jargon  of 
their  native  language,  and  while  they  writhed,  we  impaled 
them,  we  peppered  them,  we  scarified  tliem,  with  their  own 
vile  verbs  and  participles. 

We  noticed  that  in  the  jewelry  stores  they  had  some  of  the 
articles  marked  "  gold,"  and  some  labeled  "  imitation."  We 
wondered  at  tliis  extravagance  of  honesty,  and  inquired  into 
the  matter.  We  were  informed  that  inasmuch  as  most  people 
are  not  able  to  tell  false  gold  from  Uie  genuine  article,  the 
government  compels  jewelers  to  have  their  gold  work  assayed 
and  stamped  oiHcially  according  to  its  fineness,  and  their 
imitation  work  duly  labeled  with  the  sign  of  its  falsity.  They 
told  us  the  jewelers  would  not  dare  to  violate  tliis  law,  and 
tliat  whatever  a  stranger  bought  in  one  of  their  stores  might 
be  depended  upon  as  being  strictly  what  it  was  represented 
to  be. — Verily,  a  wonderful  land  is  France  1 

Then  we  hunted  for  a  barber-shop.    From  earliest  infancy 

it  had  been  a  cherished  ambition  of  mine  to  be  sliaved  some 

day  in  a  palatial  barber-shop  of  Paris.     I  wished  to  recline  at 

full  length  in  a  cushioned  invalid  chair,  with  pictures  about 

me,  and  sumptuous  furniture ;  with  frescoed  walls  and  gilded 

arches  above  me,  and  vistas  of  Corinthian  columns  stretching 

far  before  me ;  with  perfumes  of  Araby  to  intoxicate  my  senses, 

and  the  slumbrous  drone  of  distant  noises  to  soothe  me  to 
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fileep.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  I  would  wake  up  regretfully 
and  find  my  face  as  smooth  and  as  soft  as  an  infant's.  Depart- 
ing, I  would  lift  my  hands  above  that  barber's  head  and  say, 
^^  Ileayen  bless  you,  my  son  I" 

So  we  searched  high  and  low,  for  a  matter  of  two  hours,  but 
never  a  barber-sliop  could  we  see.  We  saw  only  wig-making 
establishments,  with  shocks  of  dead  and  repulsive  hair  bound 
upon  the  heads  of  painted  waxen  brigands  who  stared  out  from 
glass  boxes  upon  tlie  passer-by,  with  their  stony  eyes,  and 
scared  him  with  the  ghostly  white  of  their  countenances.  We 
shunned  these  signs  for  a  time,  but  finally  we  concluded  that 
the  wig-makers  must  of  necessity  be  the  barbers  as  well, 
since  we  could  find  no  single  legitimate  representative  of  the 
fraternity.  We  entered  and  asked,  and  found  that  it  was 
even  so. 

I  said  I  wanted  to  be  sliaved.  The  barber  inquired  wlici*e 
my  room  was.  I  said,  never  mind  where  my  room  was,  I 
wanted  to  be  shaved — there,  on  the  spot.  The  doctor  said  he 
would  be  shaved  also.  Then  there  was  an  excitement  among 
those  two  barbers  I  There  was  a  wild  consultation,  and  after- 
wards a  hurrying  to  and  fix)  and  a  feverish  gathering  up  of 
razors  from  obscure  places  and  a  ransacking  for  soap.  Next 
tlioy  took  us  into  a  little  mean,  shabby  back  room ;  they  got 
two  ordinary  sitting-room  chairs  and  placed  us  in  them,  with 
our  coats  on.  My  old,  old  dream  of  bliss  vanished  into  thin 
air  I 

I  sat  bolt  upright,  silent,  sad,  and  solemn.  One  of  the  wig- 
making  villains  lathered  my  face  for  ten  terrible  minutes  and 
finished  by  plastering  a  mass  of  suds  into  my  mouth.  I  ex- 
pelled the  nasty  stufi*  with  a  strong  English  expletive  and  said, 
*^  Foreigner,  beware  1"  Then  tliis  outlaw  strapped  his  razor  on 
his  boot,  hovered  over  me  ominously  for  six  fearful  seconds, 
and  tlien  swoojmhI  down  upon  me  like  the  genius  of  destruc- 
tion. The  first  rake  of  his  razor  looscncil  the  very  hide  from 
my  face  and  lifte<l  me  out  of  tlie  chair.  I  stonnod  and  raved, 
and  tlie  other  buys  cnjoytHl  it.  Their  beards  arc  not  strong 
and  thick.    Let  us  draw  the  curtain  over  tliis  harrowing  soena 
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Sniftce  it  that  I  submitted,  nnd  went  through  with  the  cmel 
infliction  of  a  shave  hy  a  Frcncti  hnrlxir ;  tcnn  of  oxqaiute 
agony  coursed  down  my  cliccke,  now  and  then,  but  I  earriyed, 
Tlien  the  incipient  assaeain  held  a  basin  of  wat«r  under  my 
cliin  and  slopped  its  contents  over  toy  face,  and  into  my 
hoeom,  and  liovm  t)ie  back  of  my  neck,  with  a  mean  pretense 
of  wasliing  away  the  soap  and  blood.    lie  dried  my  features 


with  a  towel,  and  was  going  to  comb  my  hair ;  but  I  asked  to 
Ik)  excused.  I  enid,  with  witlioring  irony,  that  it  was  sufficient 
to  be  skinned — I  declined  to  be  scalped. 

I  went  away  from  tliere  witli  my  handkerchief  about  my 
face,  and  never,  never,  never  desired  to  dream  of  palatial 
Parisian  barlicr-Kho))s  any  more.  Tlie  truth  is,  as  I  believe  I 
have  since  found  out,  that  they  have  no  barlxsr  shops  worthy 
of  tlie  name,  in  Paris — and  no  barbers,  either,  for  that  matter. 
The  impostor  who  doce  duty  as  a  barber,  brings  his  pans  and 
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napkins  and  implements  of  torture  to  yonr  residence  and 
deliberately  skins  you  in  your  private  apartments.  Ah,  I 
have  suffered,  suffered,  suffered,  here  in  Paris,  but  never  min^ 
— ^the  time  is  coming  when  I  shall  have  a  dark  and  bloody 
revenge.  Some  day  a  Parisian  barber  will  come  to  my  room 
to  skin  me,  and  from  that  day  forth,  that  barber  will  never  be 
heard  of  *more. 

At  eleven  o'clock  we  alighted  upon  a  sign  which  manifestly 
referred  to  billiards.  Joyl  We  had  played  billiards  in  tlio 
Azores  with  balls  that  were  not  round,  and  on  an  ancient 
table  that  was  very  little  smootlier  tlian  a  brick  pavement — 
one  of  tlioso  wretched  old  things  with  dead  cushions,  and  with 
patches  in  the  faded  cloth  and  invisible  obstructions  tliat  made 
the  balls  describe  the  most  astonishing  and  unsuspected  angles 
and  perform  feats  in  tlie  way  of  unlooked-for  and  almost  impos- 
sible ^^  scratches,"  that  were  perfectly  bewildering.  We  had 
played  at  Gibraltar  with  balls  the  size  of  a  walnut,  on  a  table 
like  a  public  square — ^and  in  both  instances  we  achieved  far 
more  aggravation  than  amusement.  We  expected  to  fare 
better  here,  but  we  were  mistaken.  The  cushions  were  a  good 
deal  higher  than  the  balls,  and  as  tlio  balls  had  a  ftisliion  of 
always  stopping  under  the  cushions,  we  accomplished  very 
little  in  tlie  way  of  caroms.  The  cusliions  were  hard  and 
unelastic,  and  tlie  cues  were  so  crooked  tliat  in  making  a  shot 
you  had  to  allow  for  tlie  curve  or  you  would  infallibly  put  the 
^*  English  "  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ball.  Dan  was  to  mark 
while  the  doctor  and  I  played.  At  tlie  end  of  an  hour  ncitlicr 
of  us  had  made  a  count,  and  so  Dan  wss  tired  of  keeping  tally 
with  nothing  to  tally,  and  we  were  heated  and  angry  and 
disgusted.  We  paid  the  heavy  bill — about  six  cents — and 
said  we  would  call  around  some  time  when  we  had  a  week  to 
spend,  and  finish  the  game. 

We  adjourned  to  one  of  those  pretty  caf§s  and  took  6npi)er 
and  tested  tlie  wines  of  the  country,  as  we  had  been  instructed 
to  do,  and  found  tliem  harmless  and  unexciting.  They  might 
have  l)ccn  exciting,  however,  if  we  had  chosen  to  drink  a  suffi- 
ciency of  them. 
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To  cloBO  our  firat  day  in  Fans  cheerfully  snd  pleasantly,  we 
now  Boiiglit  onr  grand  room  in  tho  Grand  Ilotol  dn  Lonvre 
and  climbed  into  our  Buinptuous  bed,  to  read  and  smoke — ^bnt 
alas! 

It  wu  pitiful. 
In  •  whole  citj-niU, 
Ou  wo  bad  nooe. 

Ko  gns  to  read  by — nothing  but  dismal  candles.  It  vas  a 
shame.  We  tried  to  map  ont  excursions  for  the  morrow ;  we 
puzzled  over  French  "  Guides  to  Paris ;"  we  talked  disjointedly, 
in  a  vain  endeavor  to  make  head  or  tail  of  the  wild  chaoe  of 
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the  day's  sights  and  experiences;  we  subsided  to  indolent 
smoking ;  we  gaped  and  yawned,  and  stretched — then  feebly 
wondered  if  we  were  really  and  truly  in  renowned  Paris,  and 
drifted  drowsily  away  into  that  vast  myeteriona  void  which 
men  call  sleep. 

•  Joke  by  Uw  Doctor. 


OHAPTER   XIII. 

« 

THE  next  morning  wc  were  np  and  dressed  at  ten  o'clock. 
Wo  went  to  tlio  commissiunaii'c  of  the  hotel — I  don't 
know  what  a  oomrmssionaire  is,  but  that  is  the  man  we  went  to 
— and  told  him  we  wanted  a  guide,  lie  said  the  great  Inter- 
national Exposition  had  drawn  such  multitudes  of  Englishmen 
and  Americans  to  Paris  tliat  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to 
find  a  good  guide  unemployed.  lie  said  he  usually  kept  a 
dozen  or  two  on  hand,  but  he  only  bad  three  now.  He  called 
tliem.  One  looked  so  like  a  very  pirate  that  we  let  him  go  at 
once.  The  next  one  spoke  with  a  simpering  precision  of  pro- 
nunciation that  was  irritating,  and  said : 
'  "  If  ze  zhentlcmans  will  to  me  make  ze  grande  honneur  to 
me  rattain  in  bees  serveece,  I  shall  show  to  him  every  sing  zat 
is  magnifique  to  look  \\\ioi\  in  ze  beautiful  Parree.  I  speaky 
ze  Angleesh  pairfaitcmaw." 

He  would  have  done  well  to  have  stopped  tliei*e,  because  he 
had  that  much  by  heart  and  said  it  right  oif  without  making 
a  mistake.  But  his  self-complacency  seduced  him  into  at- 
tempting a  flight  into  r^ons  of  unexplored  English,  and  the 
reckless  experiment  was  his  ruin.  Within  ten  seconds  he  was 
so  tangled  np  in  a  maze  of  mutilated  verbs  and  torn  and  ' 
bleeding  forms  of  si)eech  that  no  human  ingenuity  could  ever 
have  gotten  him  out  of  it  with  credit.  It  was  ]>lain  enough 
that  he  could  not  **  sjx^aky  "  the  English  quite  as  ^'  pairfaito- 
maw  *'  as  he  had  pretended  ho  could. 

The  third  nnin  captured  us.    He  wiia  plainly  dressed^  but 
he  had  a  noticeable  air  of  neatness  about  him.    lie  wore  a 
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high  Bilk  hat  which  was  a  little  old,  but  had  been  carefoUjr 
bnislicd.    lie  wore  Becoiid-hand  kid  gloves,  in  good  repair, 


and  cnrrieti  a  Bmall  rattan  cane  with  a  carved  handle — a 
female  leg,  of  ivory,  lie  stepped  as  gently  and  as  daintily  as 
a  i3it  4-ri>S!ting  a  muddy  pIrm;!:;  and  oh,  ho  wiift  urbanity;  ho 
was  qniet,  niiobtnieivo  Bclf-iKtKsesBiou ;  ho  was  deference  iUelfl 
Ho  sjM>ke  6<iRly  and  gtianlodly ;  and  when  ho  was  about  to 
make  a  statement  on  his  sole  reepouBihility,  or  offer  a  sugges- 
tion, he  weighed  it  by  drachms  and  scruples  first,  with  the 
crook  of  his  little  stiek  placed  meditatively  to  his  teeth.  Ilis 
o]>cning  Hpceoti  was  pcrfccL  It  was  perfect  in  constmction, 
in  phraseology-,  in  grammar,  in  cmphasiB,  in  pronunciation — 
every  Uiing.  lie  B|>nke  little  and  guardedly,  after  that  We 
were  charuictl.  Vfc  were  -more  than  charmed — we  were  over- 
joywl.  Wo  liirotl  him  at  once.  Wo  never  even  naked  him  his 
priiw.  TliiK  man — our  liukcy,  onr  (HTvant,  <iiir  uuquosMoning 
slave  though  he  wob,  was  still  a  gentleman — wo  could  see  that 
— while  of  the  otlicr  two  ono  was  coarse  and  awkward,  and  tlio 
other  was  a  bom  pirate.  We  asked  our  man  Friday's  name. 
lie  drew  from  his  pocket-lxwk  a  snowy  little  card,  and  passed 
it  to  us  with  a  profound  bow : 

A.    BlLLTINGItlt, 

Gu^dc  lo  Pnriii,  Fnincp,  Oormanr, 

Siuiiii.  Ai:.,  Ac, 

Grandt  Hotel  da  Louvre. 
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^'  Billfinger  I    Oh,  carry  me  home  to  die  1" 

That  was  an  ^^  aside  "  from  Dan.  The  atrocious  name  grated 
harshly  on  my  ear,  too.  The  most  of  ns  can  learn  to  forgive, 
and  even  to  like,  a  oonntenance  that  strikes  us  unpleasantly 
at  first,  but  few  of  us,  I  fancy,  become  reconciled  to  a  jar- 
ring name  so  easily.  I  was  almost  sorry  we  had  hired  this 
man,  his  name  was  so  unbearable.  However,  no  matter.  We 
were  impatient  to  start.  Billfinger  stepped  to  the  door  to  call 
a  carriage,  and  then  the  doctor  said : 

^  Well,  the  guide  goes  with  the  barber-shop,  with  the  bil- 
liard-table, with  the  gasless  room,  and  may  be  witli  many  an- 
other pretty  romance  of  Paris.  I  expected  to  have  a  guide 
named  Ilenri  de  Montmorency,  or  Armand  de  la  Chartreuse, 
or  something  that  would  sound  grand  in  letters  to  the  villagers 
at  home ;  but  to  think  of  a  Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Bill- 
finger 1  Ohl  this  is  absurd,  you  know.  This  will  never  do. 
We  can't  say  Billfinger;  it  is  nauseating.  Name  him  over 
again:  what  had  we  better  call  him}  Alexis  du  Oaulain- 
courtf* 

^^  Alphonse  Henri  Gustavo  de  Hauteville,"  I  suggested. 

"  Call  him  Ferguson,"  said  Dan. 

That  was  practical,  unromantic  good  sense.  Without  de- 
bate, we  expunged  Billfinger  as  Billfinger,  and  called  him  Fer- 
guson. 

The  carriage — an  open  barouche — ^was  ready.  Ferguson 
mounted  beside  tlie  driver,  and  we  whirled  away  to  breakfast 
As  was  proper,  Mr.  Ferguson  stood  by  to  transmit  our  orders 
and  answer  questions.  Bye  and  bye,  he  mentioned  casually — 
the  artful  adventiurer — that  he  would  go  and  get  his  breakfast 
as  soon  as  we  had  finished  ours.  He  knew  we  could  not  get 
along  without  him,  and  that  we  would  not'  want  to  loiter 
about  and  wait  for  him.  We  asked  him  to  sit  down  and  eat 
with  us.  He  begged,  with  many  a  bow,  to  be  excused.  It 
was  not  proper,  he  said ;  he  would  sit  at  another  table.  We 
ordered  him  peremptorily  to  sit  down  with  us. 

Here  endcth  tlio  first  lesson.    It  was  a  mistake. 

As  long  as  we  had  that  fellow  after  tliat,  he  was  always 
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hungry;  he  was  always  thirsty.  He  came  early;  he  stayed 
lato ;  ho  could  not  pass  a  restaurant ;  ho  looked  with  a  Icdier- 
ouB  eye  upon  every  wine  shop.  Suggestions  to  stop,  excuses 
to  eat  and  to  drink  were  forever  on  his  lips.  We  tried  all  we 
could  to  fill  him  so  full  that  he  would  have  no  room  to  spare 
for  a  fortnight ;  but  it  was  a  failure.  He  did  not  hold  enough 
to  smother  tlie  cravings  of  his  superhuman  appetite. 

He  had  another  '*  discrepancy  "  about  him.  Ue  was  always 
wanting  us  to  buy  things.  On  the  shallowest  pretenses,  he 
would  inveigle  us  into  shirt  stores,  boot  stores,  tailor  shops, 
glove  shops — any  where  under  the  broad  sweep  of  the  heavens 
tliat  there  seemed  a  chance  of  our  buying  any  thing.  Any 
one  could  have  guessed  that  the  shopkeepers  paid  Iiim  a  per 
centago  on  the  sales ;  but  in  our  blessed  innocence  we  didn't, 
until  tliis  feature  of  his  conduct  grew  unbearably  prominent. 
One  day,  Dan  happened  to  mention  that  he  thought  of  buying 
three  or  four  silk  dress  patterns  for  presents.  Ferguson's 
hungry  eye  was  upon  him  in  an  instant.  In  the  course  of 
twenty  minutes,  the  carriage  stopped. 

"What's  this?" 

"Zis  is  ze  finest  silk  magazin  in  Paris — ^ze  most  cele- 
brate." 

"  What  did  you  come  here  for  I  We  told  you  to  take  us  to 
the  palace  of  the  Louvre." 

"  I  suppose  ze  gentleman  say  he  wish  to  buy  some  silk." 

^  You  are  not  required  to  *  sup)X)60 '  things  for  llie  party, 
Fei^guson.  We  do  not  wish  to  tax  your  energies  too  much. 
We  will  bear  some  of  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  our- 
selves. We  will  endeavor  to  do  such  *  supposing '  as  is  really 
necessary  to  be  done.     Drive  on."    So  spidce  tlie  doctor. 

Within  fifteen  minutes  tlie  carriage  halted  again,  and  before 
another  silk  store.    The  doctor  said : 

"All,  the  palace  of  the  Louvre:  beautiful,  beautiful  edifice  I 
Does  the  Emi>cror  Napoleon  live  here  now,  Ferguson!" 

"Ah,  doctor  I  you  do  jest;  zis  is  not  ze  palace;  we  come 
tliere  directly.  But  since  we  pass  right  by  zis  store,  where  is 
such  beautiful  silk — " 
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"  Ahl  I  see,  I  Bee.  I  meftnt  to  Imve  told  yon  that  we  did 
not  wieli  to  purchase  any  silks  tu-dny;  but  in  my  aheent- 
mindednesa  I  for^t  it.  I  also  meant  to  tell  yon  we 
wislied  to  go  directly  to  tlie  lionvre ;  but  I  forgot  that  also. 
However,  we  will  go  there  now.  Pardon  my  seeming  care- 
lessness, Ferguson.     Drive  on." 

Within  the  half  Iiour,  we  sto])ped  again — in  front  of  anotlier 
silk  store.  We  were  aiiprry ;  bnt  tlio  doctor  was  always  serene, 
always  smooth-voiced.     Ilo  said : 

"At  last  I  How  imposing  tlic  Ix)uvre  is,  and  yet  how 
small  I  how  oxquiaitcly  fimhioiicd  t  how  charmingly  situated! 
— Venerable,  venerable  \»\o — " 

"  Purdon,  doctor,  zis  is  not  zo  Louvre — it  is — " 

"IfAoiisitr 

"  I  have  te  idea — it  come  to  me  in  a  moment — zat  ze  silk  in 
ns  magazin — " 


"  Ferguson,  how  heedless  I  am.    I  fully  intended  to  tell  you 
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tliat  wo  did  not  wish  to  bnj  any  Bilks  to-daj,  and  I  also  in- 
tended to  tell  ygu  that  wo  yearned  to  go  immediately  to  tlio 
palace  of  the  Louvre,  but  enjoying  the  happiness  of  seeing  yon 
devour  four  breakfasts  tliis  morning  has  so  filled  me  with 
pleasurable  emotions  tliat  I  neglect  the  commonest  interests 
of  the  time.  However,  we  will  proceed  now  to  the  Louvre, 
Ferguson." 

"  But  doctor,"  (excitedly,)  "  it  will  take  not  a  minute— not 
bat  one  small  minute  I  Ze  gentleman  need  not  to  buy  if  he 
not  wish  to — but  only  look  at  ze  silk — look  at  ze  beautiful 
fabric."  [Then  pleadingly.]  "  &iir — just  only  one  loetie  mo- 
ment !" 

Dan  said,  ^* Confound  the  idiot!  I  don^t  want  to  see  any 
silks  to-day,  and  I  wonU  look  at  them.    Drive  on." 

And  the  doctor :  "  We  need  no  silks  now,  Ferguson.  Our 
hearts  yearn  for  Uie  Louvre.  Let  us  journey  on — let  us  jour- 
ney on." 

**But  doctor/  it  is  only  one  moment — one  lectio  moment. 
And  ze  time  will  bo  save — entirely  save!  Because  zero  is 
nothing  to  see,  now — it  is  too  late.  It  want  ten  minute  to 
four  and  ze  Louvre  close  at  four — onbf  one  leetle  moment,  doc- 
tor!" 

The  treacherous  miscreant!  After  four  breakfasts  and  a 
gallon  of  ehanipngne,  to  servo  ns  such  a  scurvy  trick.  We 
got  no  sight  of  the  countless  treasui*es  of  art  in  the  Louvre 
galleries  that  day,  and  our  only  i)oor  little  satisftu^tiiin  was  in 
the  reflection  that  Ferguson  sold  not  a  solitary  silk  dress  pat- 
tern. 

I  am  writing  this  chapter  partly  for  the  satisftiction  of  abus- 
ing that  accomplished  knave,  Billfinger,  and  partly  to  show 
whosoever  shall  read  tliis  how  Americans  fare  at  tlie  hands  of 
the  Paris  guides,  and  what  sort  of  people  Paris  guides  are. 
It  need  not  Ikj  supposed  that  we  were  a  stupider  or  an  easier 
prey  than  our  countrymen  generally  arc,  for  we  were  not 
The  guides  deceive  and  defraud  every  American  who  goes  to 
Paris  for  the  first  time  and  sees  its  sights  alone  or  in  company 
with  others  as  little  experienced  as  himself.     I  shall  visit 
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Paris  again  eorae  day,  and  then  let  the  guides  bewarel    I 
shall  go  in  my  war-paint — I  shall  carrj  my  tomahawk  along. 
I  tliink  we  have  lost  but  little  time  in  Paris.    Wo  liaro 
gone  to  bed  every  night  tired 
out    Of  course  we  visited  the 
renowned    International    Ex- 
position.     All  the  world  did 
that.    We  went  there  on  onr 
third  day  in  Paris — and    we 
stayed  there  nearly  two  hours. 
That  was  our  first  and  last  visit. 
To  toll  tlio  truth,  wo  saw  at  a 
glanco  Uiat  one  would  liavo  to 
spend  weeks — yea,  even  months 
— in  that  monstrous  establish- 
ment, to  get  an  intelligible  idea 
of    it.      It    was   a   wondeHnl 
show,  bat  the  moving  masses 
of  people  of  all  nations  we 
saw  tliere  were  a  still  more 
wondeHuI  show.    I  discovered 
that  if  I  were  to  stay  tlicro  a 
montli,  I  should  still  find  my- 
self looking  at  tlio  people  in- 
stead of  tlie  inanimato  objects 
on  exhibition.    I  got  a  little  interested  in  some  cnrious  old 
tapestries  of  tlie  thirteenth  century,  but  a  party  of  Arabs 
came  by,  and  their  dusky  faces  and  quunt  costumes  called  my 
attention  away  at  once.    I  watched  a  silver  swan,  which  had 
a  living  grace  about  liia  movements,  and  a  living  intelligence 
in  his  eyes — watched  him  swimming  about  as  comfortably  and 
as  unconeemodly  as  if  bo  bad  been  bom  in  a  morass  instead 
of  a  jeweller's  shop — watched   him  seize   a  silver  fish  from 
nndor  tlio  water  and  Iiold  up  his  head  and  go  through  all  the 
customary  and  elaborate  motions  of  swallowing  it — but  the 
moment  it  disappeared  down  his  throat  some  tattooed  South 
Sea  Islanders  approaclied  and  I  yielded  to  their  attractions. 
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» 

Presently  I  found  a  revolving  pistol  several  hundred  years 
old  whicli  looked  strangely  like  a  modem  Colt,  but  just  Uien 
I  heard  tliat  the  Empress  of  the  French  was  in  another  part 
of  tlie  building,  and  hastened  away  to  see  what  she  might 
look  like.  We  heard  martial  music — we  saw  an  unusual 
number  of  soldiers  walking  hurriedly  about — there  was  a 
general  movement  among  the  people.  We  inquired  what  it 
was  all  about,  and  learned  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
and  tlie  Sultan  of  Turkey  were  about  to  review  twenty-five 
thousand  troops  at  the  Arc  de  TEUrile,  We  immediately  de- 
parted. I  had  a  greater  anxiety  to  see  these  men  Uian  I  could 
have  had  to  see  twenty  Expositions. 

We  drove  away  and  took  up  a  position  in  an  open  space 
opposite  the  American  Minister's  house.  A  speculator  bridged 
a  couple  of  bari'els  with  a  board  and  we  hired  standing-places 
on  it.  Presently  there  was  a  sound  of  distant  music ;  in  an- 
other minute  a  pillar  of  dust  came  moving  slowly  toward  us ; 
a  moment  more,  and  then,  witli  colors  flying  and  a  grand 
crash  of  military  music,  a  gallant  array  of  cavalrymen 
emerged  from  the  dust  and  came  down  the  street  on  a  gentle 
trot  After  them  came  a  long  line  of  artillery ;  then  more 
cavalry,  in  splendid  uniforms;  and  then  tlieir  Imperial  Ma- 
jesties Kapoleon  III.  and  Abdul  Aziz.  The  vast  concourse 
of  people  swung  their  hats  and  shouted — the  windows  and 
house-tops  in  tlie  wide  vicinity  burst  into  a  snow-storm  of 
waving  handkordiiefs,  and  tlie  wavers  of  the  same  mingled 
their  cheers  with  those  of  the  masses  below.  It  was  a  stirring 
spectacle. 

But  die  two  central  figures  claimed  all  my  attention.  Was 
ever  such  a  contrast  set  up  before  a  multitude  till  tlien  1  Na- 
poleon, in  military  uniform — a  long-bodied,  short-legged  man, 
fiercely  moustached,  old,  wrinkled,  with  eyes  half  clofied,  and 
$uch  a  deep,  crafty,  scheming  expression  about  them ! — Na- 
|>olcon,  lK)wing  ever  so  gently  to  the  loud  plaudits,  and  watch- 
ing every  thing  and  every  body  with  his  cat-eyes  from  under 
his  depressed  hat-brim,  as  if  to  discover  any  sign  that  those 
cheers  were  not  heartfelt  and  cordial. 
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Abdul  Aziz,  sbeolate  lord  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, — 
clad  in  dark  green 
^^ —  ^"--^  European     vlotlies, 

^  almoet  without  or- 

nament or  insignia 
ot  rank;  a  red 
Turkish  fez  on  Lia 
head — asliort,  stout, 
dark  man,  blavk- 
boardod,  hlaek- 
eyed,  stupid,  unpre- 
posscaeiiig — a  man 
wlitiso  whulu  a|>- 
])CaranL-o  somcliow 
suggested  tliat  if  he 
only  liiul  a  cleaver 
HAi-ouuN  UL  in  ]iis  hand  and  a 

white  apron  on,  one 

would  not  bo  at  all  surpriaod  to  hear  him  say :  "  A  miittoii- 

roast  to-day,  or  will 

you  huvo  a  nice 
iwrter-houseatenki" 
MajHjIuun  III., 
the  re|>rcscnt»tivt) 
ot  the  highest  mod- 
em civilization,  pro- 
gress, and  refine- 
ment; Abdul-Aziz, 
the  representative 
of  a  people  by  na- 
ture and  training 
filthy,  bnitixh,  ig- 
norant, nnprogresa- 
ive,  supcrstitiou» — 
,BuuL  *zit  ""^  »  government 

whoso  Three  Qracce 

are  Tyranny,  Ra^Mtcity,  Blood.    Here  in  brilliant  Paris,  under 
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this  majestic  Arch  of  Triumph,  tho  First  Century  greets  tlie 
Nineteenth  t 

Napolkon  III.,  Em|>oror  of  France !  Surrounded  by  shont- 
ing  thousands,  by  military  pomp,  by  the  splendors  of  his , 
capital  city,  and  companioned  by  kings  and  princes — tliis  is 
the  man  who  was  sneercil  at,  and  reviled,  and  called  Bastard 
— ^yet  who  was  dreaming  of  a  crown  and  an  Empire  all  tlie 
while;  who  was  driven  into  exile — but  carried  his  dreams 
with  him ;  who  ass(»ciatcd  with  the  common  herd  in  America, 
and  ran  foot-races  for  a  wager — ^but  still  sat  upon  a  throne,  in 
fancy ;  who  braved  every  danger  to  go  to  his  dying  mother — 
and  grieved  that  she  could  not  be  spared  to  see  him  cast  aside 
his  plebeian  vestments  for  tlie  purple  of  royalty ;  who  kept 
his  faithful  watch  and  walked  his  weary  beat  a  common  po- 
liceman of  Ijondon — but  dreamed  the  while  of  a  coming 
night  when  he  should  tread  the  long-drawn  corridors  of  tho 
Tuileries;  who  made  the  miserable  fiasco  of  Strasbourg;  saw 
his  jwor,  shabby  eagle,  forgetful  of  its  lesson,  refuse  to  perch 
ujK>n  his  shoulder;  delivered  his  carefuUy-pi-epared,  senten- 
tious burst  of  eloquence,  unto  unsympathetic  eai's;  found  him- 
self a  prisoner,  the  butt  of  snuill  wits,  a  mark  for  the  pitiless 
ridicule  of  all  the  world — yet  went  on  dreaming  of  corona- 
tions and  splendid  pageajits,  as  before ;  who  lay  a  forgotten 
captive  in  the  dungeons  of  Ilam — and  still  schemed  and 
planned  and  pondered  over  future  glory  and  future  power; 
President  of  France  at  last !  a  couji  dCetat^  and  surrounded  by 
applauding  annies,  welcomed  by  the  tlmnders  of  cannon,  he 
mounts  a  throne  and  waves  before  an  astounded  world  the 
sceptre  of  a  mighty  Empire!  Wlio  talks  of  the  marvels  of 
fiction!  Who  s))eaks  of  the  wonders  of  romance?  Who 
prates  of  the  tame  achievements  of  Aladdin  and  the  Magii  of 
Arabia  t 

Abdul-Aziz,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  Lord  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
])ire !  Uorn  to  a  throne ;  weak,  stupid,  ignorant,  ahnost,  as 
his  meanest  slave ;  chief  of  a  vast  royalty,  yet  the  pupj^et  of 
his  Premier  and  the  obedient  child  of  a  tyrannical  motlier ;  a 
man  who  sits  ui>on  a  tlirone — the  beck  of  whose  finger  moves 
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navieB  and  armieB — ^who  holds  in  his  hands  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  millions — ^yet  who  sleeps,  sleeps,  eats,  eats, 
idles  with  his  eight  hundred  concubines,  and  when  he  is  sur- 
feited with  eating  and  sleeping  and  idling,  and  would  rouse 
up  and  take  the  reins  of  government  and  threaten  to  be  a  Sul- 
tan, is  charmed  from  his  parpose  by  wary  Fuad  Pacha  witli  a 
pretty  plan  for  a  new  palace  or  a  new  ship— charmed  away 
with  a  new  toy,  like  any  otiicr  restless  child ;  a  man  who  sees 
his  pepple  robbed  and  oppressed  by  soulless  tax-gatherers,  but 
speaks  no  word  to  save  them ;  who  believes  in  gnomes,  and 
genii  and  the  wild  fables  of  tlie  Arabian  Nights,  but  has 
small  regard  for  the  mighty  magicians  of  to-day,  and  is  ner- 
vous in  tlie  presence  of  tlieir  mysterious  railroads  and  steam- 
boats and  telegraphs;  who  would  see  undone  in  Egypt  all 
that  great  Mehemet  AH  achieved,  and  would  prefer  ratlier  to 
forget  tlian  emulate  him ;  a  man  who  found  liis  great  Empire  a 
blot  upon  the  earth — ^a  degraded,  poverty-stricken,  miserable, 
infamous  agglomeration  of  ignorance,  crime,  and  brutality, 
and  wiU  idle  away  tlie  allotted  days  of  his  trivial  life,  and  then 
pass  to  the  dust  and  the  worms  and  leave  it  so  I 

Napoleon  has  augmented  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
France,  in  ten  years,  to  such  a  degree  that  figures  can  hardly 
compute  it.  lie  has  rebuilt  Paris,  and  has  partly  rebuilt 
every  city  in  tlie  State.  He  condemns  a  whole  Bti*eet  at  a 
1  time,  assesses  tlie  damages,  pays  Uiem  and  rebuilds  superbly. 
Then  speculators  bay  up  Uie  ground  and  sell,  but  the  original 
owner  is  given  the  first  choice  by  tlie  government  at  a  stated 
price  before  tlie  speculator  is  permitted  to  purchase.  But 
above  all  tilings,  he  has  taken  tlie  sole  control  of  the  Empire 
of  France  into  his  hands,  and  made  it  a  tolerably  fi^ee  land — 
for  people  who  will  not  attempt  to  go  too  far  in  nieddiiig  with 
government  affairs.  No  country  offers  ^ater  security  to  life 
and  property  Uian  France,  and  one  has  all  the  freedom  he 
wants,  but  no  license — no  license  to  interfere  with  any  body, 
or  make  any  one  uncomfortable. 

As  fur  the  Sultan,  one  could  set  a  trap  any  where  and  catch 
a  dosen  abler  men  in  a  night 
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fThe  bands  Btrnck  up,  and  tho  brilliant  sdventnror,  Napo- 
leon in.,  t}ie  genitiB  of  Energy,  PcrsiBtenco,  Entcrpriso ;  and 
tlio  feeble  Abdul-Aziz,  the  geninB  of  Ignorance,  Bigotiy  and 
Indolence,  prepared  for  tho  Forward — ^Marcb  t 

We  Baw  the  splendid  review,  we  saw  the  wbite-mouBtached 
old  Crimean  soldier,  Oanrobert,  MarBlial  of  France,  we  saw — 
well,  we  saw  everj  thing,  and  tlieu  we  went  borne  satiBfied. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

XTTE  went  to  see  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. — ^We  had 
▼V  heard  of  it  before.  It  surprises  me,  sometimes^  to 
tliiiik  how  much  wo  do  know,  and  how  intoHigeiit  wo  arc. 
We  recognized  the  brown  old  Gothic  pile  in  a  moment ;  it  was 
like  the  pictures.  We  stood  at  a  little  distance  and  changeil 
from  one  point  of  observation  to  another,  and  gazed  long  at 
its  lofty  square  towers  and  its  rich  front,  clustered  thick  with 
stony,  mutilated  saints  who  had  been  looking  calmly  down 
from  their  perches  for  ages.  The  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  stood 
under  tliem  in  the  old  days  of  chivalry  and  romance,  and 
preached  the  third  Crusade,  more  tlian  six  hundred  years  ago; 
and  since  that  day  they  have  stood  tliere  and  looked  .quietly 
down  upon  the  most  tlirilling  scenes,  the  grandest  pageants, 
the  most  extraordinary  spectacles  that  have  grieved  or  de- 
lighted Paris.  These  battered  and  broken-nosed  old  fellows 
saw  many  and  many  a  cavalcade  of  mail-clad  knights  come 
marching  home  from  Iloly  Land ;  they  heard  tlie  bells  above 
them  toll  the  signal  for  ihe  St  Bartholomew's  Massacre,  and 
they  saw  the  slaughter  that  followed;  later,  they  saw  the 
Beign  of  Terror,  the  carnage  of  the  Revolution,  the  overtlirow 
of  a  king,  tlie  coronation  of  two  Napoleons,  the  christening  of 
the  young  prince  that  lords  it  over  a  regiment  of  servants  in 
the  Tuileries  to-day — and  tliey  may  x>oBsibly  continue  to  stand 
there  until  tlicy  see  tlie  Napoleon  dynasty  swept  away  and  the 
banners  of  a  great  Republic  floating  above  its  ruins.  I  wish 
these  old  parties  could  speak.  They  could  tell  a  tale  worth 
the  listening  to. 
Tliey  say  that  a  pagan  temple  stood  where  Notre  Dame  now 
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standB,  in  the  old  Eoman  days,  eighteen  or  twenty  centuries 
ago — remains  of  it  are  still  preserved  in  Paris ;  and  tliat  a 
Christian  cliurch  took  its  place  about  A.  D.  300 ;  another  took 
the  place  of  that  in  A.  D.  500 ;  and  that  the  foundations  of  the 
present  Cathedral  were  laid  about  A.  D.  1100.  The  ground 
ought  to  be  measurably  sacred  by  this  time,  one  would  think. 
One  ]X)rtion  of  this  noble  old  edifice  is  suggestive  of  the  quaint 
fashions  of  ancient  times.  It  was  built  by  Jean  Sans-Peur, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  set  his  conscience  at  rest — ^he  had  as- 
sassinated the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Alas  I  those  good  old  times 
are  gone,  when  a  murderer  could  wipe  the  stain  from  his  name 
and  soothe  his  troubles  to  sleep  simply  by  getting  out  his  bricks 
ajid  mortar  and  building  an  addition  to  a  church. 

The  portals  of  the  great  western  front  are  bisected  by  square 
pillars.  They  took  the  central  one  away,  in  1852,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  thanksgivings  for  the  reinstitution  of  the  Presiden* 
tial  power — ^but  precious  soon  they  had  occasion  to  reconsider 
that  motion  and  put  it  back  again  1    And  tliey  did. 

Wc  loitered  through  the  grand  aisles  for  an  hour  or  two, 
staring  up  at  the  rich  stained  glass  windows  embellished  with 
blue  and  yellow  and  crimson  saints  and  martyrs,  and  trying 
to  admire  the  numberless  great  pictures  in  the  chapels,  and 
then  we  were  admitted  to  the  sacristy  and  shown  the  magnifi- 
cent robes  which  the  Pope  wore  when  he  crowned  Napoleon 
I.;  a  wnj];on-load  of  solid  gold  and  silver  utensils  used  in  the 
groat  public  processions  and  ceremonies  of  tlie  church ;  some 
nails  of  the  true  cross,  a  fragment  of  tlie  cross  itself,  a  part  of 
tlie  crown  of  thorns.  We  had  already  seen  a  large  piece  of  the 
true  cross  in  a  dmrch  in  the  Azores,  but  no  nails.  They 
showccl  us  likewise  the  bloody  robe  which  tliat  Archbishop  of 
Paris  wore  who  exposed  Iiis  sacred  person  and  braved  the 
wratli  of  the  insurgents  of  1848,  to  mount  tlie  barricades  and 
hold  aloft  tlie  olive  branch  of  peace  in  tlie  hoj^e  of  stopping 
Uie  slaughter.  Ilis  noble  effort  cost  him  his  life.  He  was 
sliot  dead.  They  showed  us  a  cast  of  his  face,  taken  after 
death,  the  bullet  that  killed  him,  and  tlie  two  vertebrsB  in 
which  it  lodged.     These  people  have  a  somewhat  singular 
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taste  in  the  matter  of  relics.  Ferguson  told  ds  that  the 
silver  cross  which  the  good  Ardibisliop  wore  at  his  girdle  was 
seized  and  thrown  into  tlie  Seine,  where  it  lay  onihcddcd  in 
the  mad  for  fifteen  years,  and  Uien  an  angel  appeared  to  a 
priest  and  told  him  where  to  dive  for  it ;  he  did  divo  for  it  and 
got  it,  and  now  it  is  tliere  on  exhibition  at  Notre  Dame,  to  bo 
inspected  by  any  body  who  feels  an  interest  in  iuauiniata  ob- 
jects of  miracnlous  intervention. 


Tua  MOKouB.  tore  a  grating 

and  looked 
tlimngh  into  a  room  which  was  hung  alt  ahont  with  tliu 
dotliing  of  dead  men ;  coarse  blonses,  wator-soakcd  ;  the  deli- 
cate garments  of  women  and  children ;  potridan  vestments, 
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hacked  and  Btabbed  and  stained  with  red;  a  hat  that  was 
cnishcd  and  bloody.  On  a  Blanting  stono  lay  a  drowned 
man,  naked,  swollen,  puri)le ;  clasping  the  fragment  of  a  bro- 
ken bush  with  a  grip  which  death  had  so  |)etritied  that  human 
Btrengtli  could  not  unloose  it — ^mute  witness  of  the  last  despair- 
ing effort  to  save  the  life  that  was  doomed  beyond  all  help.  A. 
stream  of  water  trickled  ceaselessly  over  tlie  hideous  face.  We: 
knew  that  the  body  and  the  clothing  were  there  for  idcntifica* 
tion  by  friends,  but  still  we  wondered  if  any  body  could  love  that 
repulsive  object  or  grieve  for  its  loss.  We  grew  medita- 
tive and  wondered  if,  some  forty  years  ago,  when  tlie  mother* 
of  that  ghastly  thing  was  dandling  it  upon  her  knee,  and  kiss- 
ing it  and  petting  it  and  displaying  it  with  satisfied  pride  to 
tlie  pas8ci*8-by,  a  prophetic  vision  of  tliis  dread  ending  ever* 
flitted  through  her  brain.  I  half  feared  tliat  the  mother,  or  the^ 
wife  or  a  brotlier  of  the  dead  man  might  come  while  we  stood 
there,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred.  Men  and  women 
came,  and  some  looked  eagerly  in,  and  pressed  their  faces 
against  the  bars ;  others  glanced  carelessly  at  the  body,  and 
turned  away  witli  a  disappointed  look — people,  I  thought,  who 
live  ui>on  strong  excitements,  and  who  attend  the  exhibitions 
of  the  Morgue  regularly,  just  as  other  people  go  to  see  thea- 
trical spectacles  every  night.  When  one  of  these  looked  in  and 
passed  on,  I  could  not  help  thinking — 

*^  Now  this  don't  afford  you  any  satisfaction — a  party  with 
his  head  shot  off  is  what  you  need." 

One  night  we  went  to  the  celebrated  Jardin  MabSkj  but 
only  staid  a  little  while.  We  wanted  to  see  some  of  this  kind 
of  Paris  life,  however,  and  therefore,  tlie  next  night  we  went 
to  a  similar  place  of  entertainment  in  a  great  garden  in  the 
suburb  of  Asni^res.  We  went  to  tlie  railroad  depot,  toward 
evening,  and  Ferguson  got  tickets  for  a  second-class  carriage. 
Such  a  perfect  jam  of  people  I  have  not  often  seen — ^but  there 
was  no  noise,  no  disorder,  no  rowdyism.  Some  of  tlie  women . 
and  young  girls  that  entered  the  train  we  knew  to  be  of  the 
demi'tnondej  but  others  we  were  not  at  all  sure  about 

The  girls  and  women  in  our  carriage  behaved  themselvea 
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modeBdy  and  beoomingly,  all  the  way  oat,  except  that  they 
tmoked.  When  we  arrived  at  the  garden  in  Asni^res,  we  paid 
a  firanc  or  two  admission,  and  entered  a  place  which  had  flow- 
er-beds in  it,  and  grass  plats,  and  long,  curving  rows  of  orna- 
mental shmbbery,  with  here  and  there  a  secluded  bower  con- 
venient for  eating  ice-cream  in.  We  moved  along  the  sinuous 
gravel  walks,  with  the  great  concourse  of  girls  and  young  men, 
and  suddenly  a  domed  and  filagreed  white  temple,  starred 
over  and  over  and  over  again  with  brilliant  gas-jets,  burst  upon 
US  like  a  fallen  sun.  Near  by  was  a  laige,  handsome  house 
with  its  ample  front  illuminated  in  the  same  way,  and  above 
its  roof  floated  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  of  America. 

"  Well  V I  said.  "  Uow  is  this  V  It  nearly  took  my  breath 
away. 

Ferguson  said  an  American — a  New  Yorker — ^kept  the 
place,  and  was  carrying  on  quite  a  stirring  opposition  to  tlie 
Jhardm  itabitte. 

Crowds,  composed  of  both  sexes  and  nearly  all  ages,  were 
frisking  about  the  garden  or  sitting  in  the  open  air  in  front  of 
the  flag-staff  and  the  temple,  drinking  wine  and  coffee,  or 
smoking.  The  dancing  had  not  begun,  yet.  Ferguson  said 
there  was  to  be  an  exhibition.  The  famous  Blondin  was  going 
to  perform  on  a  tight-rope  in  another  part  of  the  garden.  We 
went  thitlier.  Here  tlie  light  was  dim,  and  tlie  masses  of  peo- 
ple' were  pretty  closely  packed  together.  And  now  I  made  a 
mistake  which  any  donkey  might  make,  but  a  sensible  man 
never.  I  committed  an  error  which  I  find  myself  repeating 
every  day  of  my  life. — Standing  right  before  a  young  lady,  I 
said-— 

*''  Dan,  just  look  at  this  girl,  how  beautiful  she  is  1" 

'^^I  thank  you  more  for  tlie  evident  sincerity  of  the  compli- 
ment, sir,  than  for  tlie  extraordinary  publicity  you  have  given 
to  it  l**    This  in  good,  pure  English. 

We  took  a  walk,  but  my  spirits  were  very,  very  sadly  damp- 
ened. I  did  not  feel  right  comfortable  for  some  time  after- 
ward. Why  will  people  1)0  so  stupid  as  to  sup{)08e  theniselvcb 
the  only  foreigners  among  a  crowd  of  ten  thousand  persons  t 
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Bnt  Blondin  cnme  ont  shortly.  He  Rppeared  on  n  stretched 
cable,  far  nwny  nbovo  tlio  Bca  of  toBsing  hats  and  handker- 
chiefs, and  in  Uio  glare  of  the  handreds  of  rockets  that  whizzed 
heavenward  by  him  he  looked  like  a  wee  insect.    He  balanced 
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liit  pole  and  walked  the  length  of  his  rope — two  or  three  hnn- 
drcd  feet;  he  cnnie  back  and  got  a  man  and  carried  him 
across ;  he  retnmed  to  the  centre  and  danced  a  jig ;  next  he 
performed  some  gymnastic  and  balancing  feats  too  perilous  to 
afford  a  pleasant  spectacle ;  and  he  finished  by  fastening  to  his 
person  a  thousand  Roman  candles,  Catherine  wheels,  serpents 
and  rockets  of  all  manner  of  brilliant  colors,  setting  them  on 
fire  all  at  once  and  walking  and  waltzing  acroae  his  rope  agun 
in  a  blinding  blaze  of  glory  tliat  lit  np  the  garden  and  the 
people's  faces  like  a  great  conflagration  at  midnight. 

The  dance  had  begnn,  and  we  adjonmcd  to  the  temple. 
.Within  it  was  a  drinking  saloon ;  and  all  aronnd  it  was  a 
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broad  oircnUr  platform  for  the  dancers.  I  backed  np  against 
the  wall  of  the  temple,  and  waited.  Twenty  sets  form^,  the 
music  Btmck  np,  and  then — I  placed  mj  bands  before  my  face 
for  very  shame.  But  I  looked  through  my  fingers.  They 
were  dancing  the  renowned  "  Qtn- 
can."  A  handsome  gtrl  in  the 
set  before  mo  tripped  forward 
lightly  to  meet  the  opposite  gen- 
tleman— tripped  back  again, 
grasped  her  dresses  vigorously 
on  both  sides  with  her  hands, 
raised  them  pretty  high,  danced 
an  extraordinary  jig  that  had 
more  activity  and  exposure  about 
it  than  any  jig  I  ever  saw  before, 
and  then,  drawing  her  clothes 
still  higher,  she  advanced  gaily 
to  the  centre  and  launched  a  vi- 
cious kick  full  at  her  vu-a-ra  that 
must  infallibly  have  removed  his 
DOBO  if  ho  had  been  seven  feet 
high.  It  was  a  mercy  he  was 
only  six. 

That  is  the  can-can.     Tlio  idea 
oAji-cu.  of  it  is  to  donee  as  wildly,  as 

noisily,  as  furiously  as  yon  can ; 
oxposo  yoniBoIf  as. much  as  possible  if  you  are  a  woman ;  antl 
kick  OS  high  as  you  can,  no  matter  wliicli  sex  you  belong  to. 
There  is  no  word  of  exaggeration  in  tliis.  Any  of  tlie  staid, 
resjXMstablo,  agod  people  who  were  tlioro  that  night  con  testify 
to  the  truth  of  that  stateraont.  There  were  a  good  many  such 
people  present.  I  suppose  French  morality  is  not  of  that 
straight-lacod  description  whidi  is  shocked  nt  trifles. 

I  moved  aside  and  took  8  general  view  of  tlie  can-can. 
Shouts,  laughter,  fiirious  music,  a  bewildering  cliooe  of  darting 
and  intermingling  forms,  stormy  jerking  and  SRatdiing  of  gay 
dresses,  bobbing  heads,  flying  arms,  lightning-floshea  of  white- 
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stockinged  calves  and  dainty  slippers  in  the  air,  and  then  a 
grand  final  nish,  riot,  a  terrific  hubbub  and  a  wild  stampede  I 
Heavens  I  Nothing  like  it  has  been  seen  on  earth  since 
trembling  Tam  O'Shanter  saw  the  devil  and  the  witches  at 
tlieir  orgies  that  stormy  night  in  ^^AUoway's  auld  haunted 
kirk." 

We  visited  tlie  Louvre,  at  a  time  when  we  had  no  silk  pur- 
chases in  view,  and  looked  at  its  miles  of  paintings  by  the  old 
masters.  Some  of  them  were  beautiful,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  carried  such  evidences  about  them  of  tlio  cringing  spirit 
of  tliose  great  men  tliat  we  found  small  pleasure  in  examining 
them.  Their  nauseous  adulation  of  princely  patrons  was  more 
prominent  to  me  and  chained  my  attention  more  surely  than 
the  chnnuR  of  color  and  expression  which  are  claimed  to  bo 
Ju  the  pictures.  Gratitude  for  kindnesses  is  well,  but  it  seems 
to  me  tliat  some  of  those  artists  carried  it  so  far  that  it  ceased 
to  be  gratitude,  and  became  worship.  If  there  is  a  plausible 
excuse  for  tlie  worship  of  men,  tlien  by  all  means  let  us  forgive 
Rubens  and  his  bretliron. 

But  I  will  drop  tlie  subject,  lest  I  say  something  about  the 
old  masters  that  might  as  well  be  left  unsaid. 

Of  course  we  drove  in  the  Bats  de  Boulogne^  that  limitless 
park,  with  its  foi^ests,  its  lakes,  its  cascades,  and  its  broad  ave- 
nues. There  were  thousands  upon  tliousands  of  vehicles 
j/abroad,  and  the  scene  was  full  of  life  and  gaycty.  There  were 
very  common  hocks,  with  father  and  mother  and  all  the  chil- 
dren in  them;  conspicuous  little  open  carriages  with  celebrated 
ladies  of  questionable  reputation  in  tliem ;  dicre  were  Dukes  and 
Duchesses  abroad,  with  gorgeous  footmen  perched  behind,  and 
equally  gorgeous  outriders  perched  on  each  of  the  six  horses ; 
there  were  blue  and  silver,  and  green  and  gold,  and  pink  and 
black,  and  all  sorts  and  descriptions  of  stunning  and  startling 
liveries  out,  and  I  almost  yearned  to  be  a  flunkey  myself,  for 
the  sake  of  the  fine  clothes. 

But  presently  the  Emperor  came  along  and  ho  out-slione 
them  all.  lie  was  preceded  by  a  body  guard  of  gentlemen  on 
horseback  in  showy  uniforms,  his  carriage-horses  (there  ap- 
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peared  to  be  Bomewliere  in  the  remote  neighborhood  of  a  thou- 
sand of  them,)  were  bestridden  by  gallant  looking  fellows,  also 
in  stylish  uniforms,  and  after  the  carriage  followed  anotlier  de- 
taclmient  of  body-guards.  Every  body  got  out  of  the  way ; 
every  body  bowed  to  the  Emperor  and  his  friend  the  Sultan, 
and  they  went  by  on  a  swinging  trot  and  disappeared. 

I  will  not  describe  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  I  can  not  do  it. 
It  is  simply  a  beautiful,  cultivated,  endless,  wonderful  wilder- 
ness. It  is  an  enclianting  place.  It  is  in  Paris,  now,  one  may 
say,  but  a  crumbling  old  cross  in  one  portion  of  it  reminds  one 
that  it  was  not  always  so.  The  cross  marks  the  8iK>t  where  a 
celebrated  troubadour  was  waylaid  and  murdered  in  the  four- 
teentli  century.  It  was  in  this  park  that  that  fellow  with  an 
unpronounceable  name  made  the  attempt  upon  the  Russian 
Czar's  life  last  spring  with  a  pistol.  The  bullet  struck  a  tree. 
Ferguson  showed  us  Uio  place.  Now  in  America  that  inter- 
esting tree  would  be  diopped  down  or  forgotten  within  the 
next  live  years,  but  it  will  be  treasured  here.  The  guides  will 
point  it  out  to  visitors  for  the  next  eight  hundred  years,  and 
when  it  decays  and  falls  down  they  will  put  up  another  there 
and  go  on  with  the  same  old  story  just  the  same. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

ONE  of  oor  pleasantest  visits  was  to  P<^rc  la  Clinise,  the 
national  burying-ground  of  France,  the  honored  resting- 
place  of  some  of  her  greatest  and  best  children,  the  last  home 
of  scores  of  ilhistrions  men  and  women  who  were  bom  to  no 
titles,  but  achieved  fame  by  their  own  energy  and  their  own 
genius.  It  is  a  solemn  city  of  winding  streets,  and  of  minia- 
ture marble  temples  and  mansions  of  the  dead  gleaming  white 
from  out  a  ^vildemess  of  foliage  and  fresh  flowers.  Not  every 
city  is  so  well  peopled  as  this,  or  has  so  ample  an  area  within 
its  walls.  Few  palaces  exist  in  any  city,  tliat  are  so  exquisite 
in  design,  so  rich  in  art,  so  costly  in  material,  so  graceful,*  so 
beautiful. 

We  had  stood  in  tlie  ancient  diurch  of  St.  Denis,  where 
the  marble  efligics  of  thirty  generations  of  kings  and  queens 
lay  stretched  at  length  upon  the  tombs,  and  the  sensations 
invoked  were  startling  and  novel ;  tlie  curious  armor,  the  ob- 
solete costumes,  the  placid  faces,  the  hands  placed  palm  to 
palm  in  eloquent  supplication — it  was  a  vision  of  gray  anti- 
quity. It  seemed  curious  enough  to  be  standing  face  to  face,  as 
it  were,  with  old  Dagobert  I.,  and  Clevis  and  Charlemagne, 
tliose  vague,  colossal  heroes,  those  sliadows,  those  myths  of  a 
thousand  years  ago  I  I  touched  Uieir  dust-covered  faces  with 
my  finger,  but  Dagobert  was  deader  than  the  sixteen  centu- 
ries that  have  passed  over  him.  Clevis  slept  well  after  his 
labor  for  Christ,  and  old  Cliarlemagne  went  on  dreaming  of 
his  paladins,  of  bloody  Roncesvalles,  and  gave  no  heed  to 
me. 
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The  great  names  of  P&re  la  Gliaise  impreds  one,  too,  bat 
differently.  There  the  suggestion  brought  constantly  to  his 
inind  is,  that  this  place  is  sacred  to  a  nobler  royalty — tlie  roy- 
alty of  heart  and  brain.  Every  faculty  of  mind,  every  noble 
trait  of  human  nature,  every  high  occupation  which  men 
engage  iu  seems  represented  by  a  famous  name.  The  effect  is 
a  carious  medley.  Davoust  and  Massena,  who  wrought  in 
many  a  battle-tragedy,  are  here,  and  so  also  is  Ilachel,  of  equal 
renown  in  mimic  tragedy  on  the  stage.  The  Ahh6  Sicard 
sleeps  here — the  first  great  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  damb — a 
man  whose  heart  went  out  to  every  unfortunate,  and  whose 
life  was  given  to  kindly  otlices  in  their  Bcrvicc ;  and  not  far 
off,  in  repose  and  peace  at  last,  lies  Marshal  Ney,  whose 
stormy  spirit  knew  no  music  like  the  bugle  call  to  arms.  The 
man  who  originated  public  gas-lighting,  and  that  other  bene- 
factor who  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  potato  and  tlius 
blessed  millions  of  his  starving  countrymen,  lie  with  tlie 
4  Prince  of  Masserano,  and  with  exiled  queens  and  princes  of 
'  •  F\irther  India.  Gay-Lussac  the  chemist,  Laplace  the  astron- 
omer, Larrey  the  surgeon,  de  8^e  tlie  advocate,  are  here,  and 
with  them  are  Talma,  Bellini,  Ilubini ;  de  Balzac,  Ik)aumar- 
chais,  Beranger ;  Moli&re  and  Lafontaine,  and  scores  of  other 
men  whose  names  and  whose  worthy  labors  are  as  familiar  in 
tlie  remote  by-places  of  civilization  as  are  tlie  historic  deeds 
of  the  kings  and  princes  that  sleep  in  the  marble  vaults  of  St. 

Denis. 

But  among  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  tombs  in  P&re 
la  Chaise,  tliere  is  one  that  no  man,  no  woman,  no  youth  of 
either  sex,  ever  passes  by  witliout  stopping  to  examine. 
Every  visitor  has  a  sort  of  indistinct  idea  of  the  history  of  its 
dead,  and  comprehends  tliat  homage  is  due  tliere,  but  not  one 
in  twenty  thousand  clearly  remembers  the  story  of  that  tomb 
and  its  romantic  occupants.  Tliis  is  the  grave  of  Abelard 
and  Ileloise — a  grave  which  has  been  more  revered,  more 
widely  known,  more  written  and  sung  about  and  wept  over, 
for  seven  hundred  years,  tlian  any  other  in  Cliristendom,  save 
only  that  of  tlie  Saviour.    All  visitors  linger  pensively  about 
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it;  All  yonng  people  cnptnre  and  carry  awny  keepsakes  and . 
mementooA  ef  it;  all  PnriEian  youtlis  and  nmidciis  who  are 
diBapjwintcd  in  love  come  tliere  to  bail  out  when  tliey  are  full 
of  tears;  jea,  many  stricken  lovers  make  pilgrimages  to  this 
shrine  from  distant  provinces  to  wcop  and  wail  and  "grit" 
their  teetli  over  tlieit  heavy  sorrows,  and  to  purchase  tho  sym- 
pathies of  the  chastened  spirits  of  that  tomb  with  offerings  of 
immortelles  and  budding  flowers. 

Go  when  yon  will,  yon  find  somebody  snaffling  over  that 
tomb.     Go  wlieo  yon  will,  yoa  find  it  faniished  with  those 


aura  or  abbubo  Aim  nBU>isx. 
bouquets  and  immortelles.     Go  when  yon  will,  yon  find  a 
gravel-train  from  Marscitlcs  arriving  to  supply  the  dcficioncics 
caused  by  memento-cabbaging  vandals  wIiobo  alTcctioiis  have 
miBcarried. 

Yet  who  really  knows  the  story  of  Abclanl  and  Ilcloiset 
Precions  few  people.  The  names  are  perfectly  familiar  to 
every  body,  and  that  is  about  all.  Witli  infinite  pains  I  have 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  tliat  history,  and  I  pro]K>80  to  narrate 
it  here,  partly  for  tlie  honest  information  of  the  jiublic  and 
partly  to  show  that  public  that  Uiey  have  been  wasting  a  good 
deal  of  marketable  sentiment  very  unnecessarily. 

STORT   OF   ABELARD   AlTD   nELOISB. 

Heloisa  was  bom  seven  hundred  and  sixty-six  yean  ago. 
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Sho  may  have  had  parents.  There  is  no  telling.  She  lived 
with  her  ancle  Fulbert,  a  caDon  of  ttie  cathedral  of  Parts.  I 
do  not  know  what  a  canon  of  a  catliedral  ia,  but  that  is  what 
he  was.  lie  was  nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  a  mountain  how- 
itzer, likely,  becanBo  tliey  hod  no  heavy  artillery  in  those  days. 
Suffice  it,  then,  that  Heloise  lived  with  her  nncle  the  howitzer, 
and  was  happy. — She 
spent  the  most  of  her 
diildhood  in  the  con- 
1  vent  of  Argenteuil — 
I  never  heard  of  Ar- 
I  gentouil  before,  but 
\  suppose  there  was 
I  really  such  a  place. 
She  then  returned  to 
lior  undo,  ttie  old 
gun,  or  son  of  a  gun, 
as  the  case  may  be, 
and  he  taught  her  to 

write  and  speak  Lai- 
.  r.«  »  o...m  18,.  ™™.r.  ;_,_   ^^j^    ^^    ^^ 

language  of  literature  and  polite  society  at  that  period. 

Just  at  this  time,  Pierre  Abelard,  who  had  already  made 
himself  widely  famous  as  a  rhetorician,  come  to  found  a  school 
of  rhetoric  in  Paris.  The  originality  of  his  principles,  his 
eloquence,  and  his  great  physical  strength  and  beauty  created 
a  profiinnd  scnuitioii.  Uo  saw  Ilcloieo,  and  was  captivated  by 
her  blooming  yuutli,  her  beauty  and  her  charming  diuposition. 
lie  wrote  to  her ;  she  answered.  He  wrote  again,  she  answered 
again.  He  was  now  in  love.  Ue  longed  to  know  her — to 
si>eak  to  her  face  to  face.' 

Uis  school  was  near  Fulbert's  house.  He  asked  Fulbert  to 
allow  him  to  cull.  The  good  old  swivel  saw  here  a  rare  op- 
l>ortiiiiity :  his  niece,  whom  ho  so  much  loved,  would  absorb 
knowledge  from  this  man,  and  it  would  not  cost  him  a  cent. 
Such  was  Fulbert — |>ciiiirious. 

Fulbert's  first  name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  author,  which 
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18  unfortunate.  Ilowever,  George  W.  Falbert  will  answer  for 
him  as  well  as  any  other.  Wo  will  let  him  go  at  that.  lie 
asked  Abclard  to  teach  her. 

Abelard  was  glad  enough  of  the  opportunity.  lie  came 
often  and  staid  long.  A  letter  of  his  shows  in  its  very  first 
sentence  tliat  he  came  under  that  friendly  roof  like  a  cold- 
hearted  villain  as  ho  was,  wiUi  the  deliberate  intention  of 
debauching  a  confiding,  innocent  girl.    This  is  the  letter: 

'*  I  can  not  oGose  to  bo  astonished  at  the  aimplicitj  of  Fulbert;  I  was  as  much 
sarpriflod  as  if  ho  had  placed  a  lamb  in  the  power  of  a  hnngrj  wolC  Ileloise  and 
I,  under  prctoxt  of  Htiidy,  gnvo  ouraoWcn  up  whollj  to  lovo,  and  the  aoliiudo  that 
loTO  socks  our  studios  procured  for  us.  Books  were  open  before  us,  but  we  spoke 
oftenor  of  love  than  philosophy,  and  kisses  came  more  readily  from  our  Ups  than 
words.** 

And  so,  c.xuhing  over  an  honorable  confidcnco  which  to  his 
degraded  instinct  was  a  ludicrous  '^  simplicity,"  tliis  unmanly 
Abelard  seduced  the  niece  of  the  man  whose  guest  he  was. 
Paris  found  it  out.  Fulbert  was  told  of  it — ^told  often — but 
refused  to  lx;licve  it.  lie  could  not  comprehend  how  a  man 
could  be  so  depraved  as  to  use  the  sacred  protection  and 
security  of  hospitality  as  a  means  for  tlie  commission  of  such 
a  crime  as  that.  But  when  he  heard  the  rowdies  in  the  streets 
singing  the  love-songs  of  Abclard  to  Heloise,  the  case  was  too 
]>lain — love-songs  come  not  properly  within  the  teachings  of 
rhetoric  and  philosophy. 

lie  drove  Abelard  from  his  house.  Abelard  returned 
secretly  and  carried  Ileloise  away  to  Palais,  in  Brittany,  his 
native  country.  Ilere,  shortly  afterward,  she  bore  a  son,  who, 
from  his  rare  beauty,  was  sumamed  Astrolabe — William  G. 
The  girFs  flight  enraged  Fulbert,  and  he  longed  for  vengeance, 
but  feared  to  strike  lest  retaliation  visit  Ileloise — for  he  still 
loved  her  tenderly.  At  length  Al)elard  oficred  to  marry 
Ileloise — but  on  a  shameful  condition :  that  tlio  marriage 
should  be  kept  secret  from  the  world,  to  the  end  that  (while 
her  good  name  remained  a  wreck,  as  before,)  his  priestly  repu- 
tation  might  be  kept  untarnished.  It  was  like  that  miscreant 
Fnlbcr^  saw  his  op|)ortunity  and  consented.    He  would  see 
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the  partiee  roarriecl,  and  then  violate  tlie  confidence  of  the 
man  who  had  tangfat  him  that  trick ;  he  woald  divulge  the 
secret  and  so  remove  somcwliat  of  the  ob1o<]iiy  that  attached 
to  hia  nicco*B  fame.  But  the  nicco  suspected  his  sclicino.  She 
refnsed  ttio  marriage,  at  first ;  she  said  Fnlbert  would  betray 
the  secret  to  save  her,  and  besides,  she  did  not  wish  to  dr^ 
down  a  lover  who  was  so  gifted,  so  honored  hj  the  worid,  and 
who  had  BDch  a  splendid  career  before  liim.  It  was  noble, 
eelf-aacrificing  love,  and  characteriatic  of  the  puro-soulod 
Heloise,  but  it  was  not  good  sense. 

But  she  was  overruled,  and  the  private  marriage  took  place. 
Now  for  Fulbort  I     The  heart  so  wounded  should  bo  hiuilod  at 


last ;  the  proud  spirit  so  tortured  slionid  find  rest  again ;  the 
humbled  head  sliould  be  lifted  np  once  more.  He  pro- 
claimed the  marriage  in  the  high  places  of  tlie  city,  and  re- 
joiced tliat  dishonor  had  departed  from  IiislionEe.  Bat  lei 
Abelard  denied  tlie  marriage!  Ileloise  denied  it  I  The 
people,  knowing  the  former  circumstances,  might  have  be- 
lieved Fnlbert,  had  only  Abelard  denied  it,  but  wlten  the  per- 
son chiefly  interested — the  girl  herself — denied  it,  tlieylanghed 
despairing  Fnlbert  to  scorn. 
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The  poor  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris  was  spiked  again. 
The  last  hope  of  repairing  the  wrong  that  had  been  done  his 
honse  was  gone.  What  next!  Human  natore  suggested  re- 
venge.   He  compassed  it    The  historian  says : 

**  RofflttM^  hired  hj  Fulberi,  fell  upon  Abelard  bj  night,  and  inflicted  upon  him 
a  terrible  and  namelen  mutilation.** 


I  am  seeking  the  last  resting-place  of  those  "rofSans." 
When  I  find  it  I  shall  shed  some  tears  on  it,  and  stack  np 
some  bonqnets  and  immortelles^  and  cart  away  from  it  some 
gravel  whereby  to  remember  that  howsoever  blotted  by 
crime  their  lives  may  have  been,  these  mflSans  did  one  jnst 
deed,  at  any  rate,  albeit  it  was  not  warranted  by  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law. 

Heloise  entered  a  convent  and  gave  good-bye  to  the  world 
and  its  pleasnres  for  all  time.  For  twelve  years  she  never 
heard  of  Abelard — ^never  even  heard  his  name  mentioned. 
She  had  become  prioress  of  Argentenil*,  and  led  a  life  of  com- 
plete seclusion.  She  happened  one  day  to  see  a  letter  written 
by  him,  in  whidi  ho  narrated  his  own  history.  She  cried  over 
it,  and  wrote  liim.  He  answered,  addressing  her  as  his  **  sis- 
ter in  Christ."  They  continued  to  correspond,  she  in  the  nn- 
weighed  language  of  unwavering  affection,  he  in  the  chilly 
phraseology  of  the  polished  rhetorician.  She  poured  out  her 
heart  in  passionate,  disjointed  sentences;  he  replied  with 
finished  essays,  divided  deliberately  into  heads  and  sub-heads, 
premises  and  argument  She  showered  upon  him  the  tender- 
est  epithets  that  love  could  devise,  he  addressed  her  from  the 
North  Pole  of  his  frozen  heart  as  the  *^  Spouse  of  Christ  I" 
Tlio  abandoned  villain  I 

On  account  of  her  too  easy  government  of  her  nuns,  some 
disreputable  irregularities  were  discovered  among  them,  and 
the  Abbot  of  St  Denis  broke  up  her  establisliment  Abelard 
was  the  official  head  of  the  monastery  of  St  Gildas  de  Buys, 
at  that  time,  and  when  he  heard  of  her  homeless  condition  a 
sentiment  of  pity  was  aroused  in  his  breast  (it  is  a  wonder  the 
unfamiliar  emotion  did  not  blow  his  head  off,)  and  he  placed 
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her  and  her  troop  m  the  little  oratory  of  the  Paraclete,  a  re* 
ligious  eBtabliflhment  which  he  had  founded.  She  had  many 
privations  and  snfferingB  to  undergo  at  firaty  but  her  worth 
and  her  gentle  diapoBition  won  influential  friends  for  her,  and 
she  built  up  a  weidthy  and  flourishing  nunnery.  She  became 
a  great  favorite  with  the  heads  of  the  church,  and  also  the 
people,  though  she  -seldom  appeared  in  public.  She  rapidly 
advanced  in  esteem,  in  good  report  and  in  usefulness,  and 
Abolard  as  rapidly  lost  ground.  The  Pope  so  honored  her 
that  he  made  her  the  head  of  her  order.  Abelard,  a  man  of 
splendid  talents,  and  ranking  as  the  flrst  debater  of  his  time, 
became  timid,  irresolute,  and  distrustful  of  his  poweni.  lie 
only  needed  a  great  misfortune  to  topple  him  from  tlie  high 
position  he  held  in  the  world  of  intellectual  excellence,  and  it 
came.  Urged  by  kings  and  princes  to  meet  the  subtle  St. 
Bernard  in  debate  and  crush  him,  he  stood  up  in  die  presence 
of  a  royal  and  illustrious  assemblage/ and  when  his  antagonist 
had  finished  he  looked  about  him,  and  stammered  a  com- 
mencement ;  but  his  courage  failed  him,  the  cunning  of  his 
tongue  was  gone :  with  his  speech  unspoken,  he  trembled  and 
sat  down,  a  disgraced  and  vanquished  champion. 

He  died  a  nobody,  and  was  buried  at  Cluny,  A.  D.,  1144. 
They  removed  his  body  to  the  Paraclete  afterward,  and  when 
Heloise  died,  twenty  years  later,  they  buried  her  witli  him, 
in  accordance  with  her  last  wish.  lie  died  at  tlie  ripe  age  of 
64,  and  she  at  63.  After  the  bodies  had  remained  entombed 
three  hundred  years,  they  were  removed  once  more.  They 
were  removed  again  in  18t)0,  and  finally,  seventeen  years  after- 
ward, they  were  taken  up  and  transferred  to  Pdre  la  Chaise, 
where  they  will  remain  in  peace  and  quiet  until  it  comes  time 
for  them  to  get  up  and  move  again. 

History  is  silent  concerning  the  last  acts  of  the  mountain 
howitxer.  Let  the  world  say  what  it  will  about  him,  /,  at 
least,  shall  always  respect  the  memory  and  sorrow  for  the 
abused  trust,  and  the  broken  heart,  and  the  troubled  spirit  of 
the  old  smootli-bore.    Best  and  repose  be  his  t 

Such  is  the  story  of  Abelard  and  Heloise.    Such  is  the  his- 
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lory  that  Lamartine  has  shed  such  cataractB  of  tean  oyer. 
But  tliat  man  never  could  come  within  the  influence  of  a  sub- 
ject in  the  least  patlietic  without  overflowing  his  banks.  He 
ought  to  be  dammed— or  leveed,  I  should  more  properly  say. 
Such  is  the  history — not  as  it  is  usually  told,  but  as  it  is  when 
stripped  of  the  nauseous  sentimentality  tliat  would  enshrine 
for  our  loving  worship  a  dastardly  seducer  like  Pierre  Abelard.  * 
I  Iiave  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  misused,  faithful  girl,  and 
would  not  withhold  from  her  grave  a  single  one  of  those 
simple  tributes  whicli  blighted  youths  and  maidens  offer  to 
her  memory,  but  I  am  sorry  enough  that  I  have  not  time  and 
ojiportunity  to  write  four  or  five  volumes  of  my  opinion  of  her 
friend  the  founder  of  the  Parachute,  or  the  Paraclete,  or  what- 
ever it  was. 

The  tons  of  sentiment  I  have  wasted  on  that  unprincipled 
humbug,  in  my  ignorance  I  I  shall  throttle  down  my  emo- 
tions hereafter,  about  this  sort  of  people,  until  I  have  read 
them  up  and  know  whether  they  are  entitled  to  any  tearful 
attentions  or  not.  I  wish  I  had  my  unmortelles  back,  now, 
and  that  bunch  of  radishes. 

In  Paris  we  often  saw  in  shop  windows  the  sign,  **  BngUah 
Spoken  Ilere^  just  as  one  sees  in  the  windows  at  home  the 
sign,  *'  Id  on  parlefraneadae.^  We  always  invaded* tliese  places 
at  once — and  invariably  received  the  information,  framed  in 
faultless  French,  that  tiie  clerk  who  did  tlie  English  for  the 
establishment  had  just  gone  to  dinner  and  would  be  back  in 
an  hour — would  Monsieur  buy  something?  We  wondered 
why  those  parties  happened  to  take  their  dinners  at  such 
erratic  and  extraordinary  hours,  for  we  never  called  at  a  time 
when  an  exemplary  Christian  would  be  in  the  least  likely  to 
be  abroad  on  such  an  errand.  The  truth  was,  it  was  a  base 
fraud — a  snare  to  trap  the  unwary— <^haff  to  catch  fledglings 
witli.  They  had  no  English-murdering  clerk.  Tlicy  trusted 
to  the  sign  to  inveigle  foreigners  into  their  lairs,  and  trusted 
to  their  own  blandishments  to  keep  them  there  till  they  bought 
something. 

We  ferreted  ont  another  French  imposition — a  frequent 
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Bign  to  this  effect :  "  Ai^-  Manheb  of  Akekioan  Drihks 
AKrmnoALLT  Pbkfabsd  Hsrk.**  We  procared  the  Berricee 
of  a  gentleman  experienced  in  tlio  nomonclatnro  of  tlie  Amer- 
ican bar,  and  mored  upon  the  worka  of  one  of  tlicse  ini[K»- 
tora.  A  trawing,  aproned  Frenchman  skipped  forward  and 
Bud: 

"Qoe  voulez  lee  meBnenrBf*  I  do  not  know  what  Qae 
voales  lea  meesienrB  meaoa,  but  such  was  hie  remark. 

Onr  General  said,  "  We  will  take  a  whiskj-stniigbt." 

[A  Btare  from  the  Frenchman.] 


*'  Well,  if  joa  don't  know  what  tliat  is,  give  os  a  cham- 
pagne cock-toil." 
[A  stare  and  a  shmg.] 
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**  Well,  then,  give  ub  a  Bherry  cobbler." 

Tlic  Frencliinan  was  clieckmatod.  ThiB  was  all  Greek  to 
hun. 

**  Give  ns  a  brandy  smash  1'^ 

Tlie  Frenchman  began  to  back  away,  suspicions  of  the 
ominous  vigor  of  the  last  order — began  to  back  away,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders  and  spreading  his  hands  apologetically. 

The  General  followed  liim  up  and  gained  a  complete  victory.. 
The  uneducated  foreigner  could  not  even  furnish  a  Santa 
Cruz  Fundi,  an  Eye-Opener,  a  Stone-Fence,  or  an  Earth- 
quake.    It  was  plain  that  he  was  a  wicked  impostor. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  said,  the  other  day,  that  be  was 
doubtless  the  only  American  visitor  to  tlie  Exposition  who  had 
had  the  high  honor  of  being  escorted  by  the  Emperor's  body 
guard.  I  said  with  unobtrusive  frankness  that  I  was  aston- 
ished that  such  a  long-legged,  lantern-jawed,  unprepossessing 
looking  spectre  as  ho  sliould  be  singled  out  for  a  distinction 
like  that,  and  asked  how  it  came  about.  He  said  he  had  at- 
tended a  great  military  review  in  the  Cluimp  de  Man^  some 
time  ago,  and  while  die  multitude  about  him  was  growing 
thicker  and  thicker  every  moment,  he  observed  an  open  space 
inside  tlie  railing.  Ue  left  his  carriage  and  went  into  it.  He 
was  the  only  person  there,  and  so  he  had  plenty  of  room,  and 
the  situation  being  central,  he  could  see  all  the  preparatiooa 
going  on  about  the  field.  By  and  by  tliero  was  a  sound  of 
music,  and  soon  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  escorted  by  the  £Btmous  Cent  OardeSj  entered  the 
inclosure.  They  seemed  not  to  observe  him,  but  directly,  in 
response  to  a  sign  from  the  commander  of  the  Guard,  a  young 
lieutenant  came  toward  him  with  a  file  of  his  men  following, 
halted,  raised  his  hand  and  gave  the  military  salute,  and' 
then  said  in  a  low  voice  that  he  was  sorry  to  have  to  disturb 
a  stranger  and  a  gentleman,  but  tlie  place  was  sacred  to  roy- 
alty. Then  tliis  New  Jersey  phantom  rose  up  and  bowed  and 
bagged  pardon,  tlien  with  the  officer  beside  him,  the  file  of 
men  marching  behind  him,  and  with  every  mark  of  re- 
spect, he  was  escorted  to  his  carriage  by  the  imperial  Oenl 
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Qardeal  The  officer  sainted  again  and  fell  back,  the  New 
3eney  Bprite  bowed  in  retnm  and  had  presence  of  mind 
enoagh  to  pretend  that  he  had 
simply  called  on  a  matter  of 
private  busincee  with  tlioee  em- 
perors, and  so  waved  them  an 
adieu,  and  drove  from  the 
field  I 

Ims^no  a  poor  Frenchman 
ignorantly  intruding  n]K>n  a 
public  rostrum  sacred  to  some 
six-i>cnny  digiiiUiry  in  America. 
The  police  would  scare  him  to 
death,  first,  witli  a  storm  of 
tlieir  el^i^nt  blasphemy,  and 
then  pull  hiui  to  pieces  getting 
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measurably  anperior  to  tiie 
'French  in  some  things,  but  they  are  immeasurably  our  bet> 
ters  in  others. 

Enough  of  Paris  for  the  present  We  have  done  our  whole 
duty  by  it.  We  have  seen  the  Tuileries,  tlio  Najwleon 
Colnmn,  tlie  Madeleine,  tliat  wonder  of  wonders  the  tomb  of 
Napoleon,  all  Uie  great  cliorches  and  museums,  libraries,  im- 
perial palaces,  and  sculpture  and  picture  gallcrice,  tlio  Pan- 
theon, Jordm  da  Ptanta,  the  opera,  tlie  circus,  the  L^islalive 
fiody,  the  billiard-rooms,  tlie  barbers,  tlie  griaeUea — 

( Ah,  the  griatttal    I  had  almost  forgotten.    They  are  an- 

1  >other  romantic  fraud.  They  were  (if  you  let  tlie  hooks  of 
I  travel  tell  it,)  always  BO  beautiful — so  neat  and  trim,  so  gracc- 
I  fnl — so  naive  and  trusting — bo  gentle,  so  winning — so  fuitlifiil 
\  to  their  sliop  duties,  so  irresistible  to  bnyers  in  tlieir  prattling 
I  importunity — ao  devoted  to  their  poverty-stricken  students  of 
i  the  Latin  Qnarter — so  light  hearted  and  happy  on  their  8nn- 
<  day  picnics  in  the  subarbs— and  oh,  so  charmingly,  so  delight- 
liully  immoral  1 
'     Stuff  I     For  throe  or  four  days  I  was  constantly  saying: 
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"  Qaick,  Fergneon  I  is  that  s  gritettef" 

And  lie  nlwa^B  enid  "  No." 

He  comprehended,  at  last,  that  t  wanted  to  see  a  grisette. 
Tiicn  he  showed  me  dozens  of  them.    They  wcro  Hke  nearl;r 
all  the  Frenchwomen  I  ever  saw — homely.     They  bad  large 
hands,  lar^  feet,  large  mouths ;  they  had  pug  iiofies  as  a  gen- 
eral tiling,  and  mustaches  that  not  even  good  breeding  could 
overtook ;  tliey  combed  tlieir  hair  straight  back  witliout  part- 
ing; tlioy  were  ill-shaped,  they  were  not  winning,  they  were 
not  graceful ;   I  knew 
by    their    looks    that 
they    ate    garlic    and 
onions ;  and  lastly  and 
finally,  to    my   think- 
ing it  would  be  base 
flattery   to  call    them 
immoral. 

Aroint  thee,  wench  I 
I  sorrow  for  tlie  vaga- 
bond student  of  the 
Latin  Quarter  now, 
even  more  tlinu  for- 
merly I  envied  him. 
Thus  topples  to  earth 
another  idol  of  my  in- 
fiinry. 

We  have  seen  every 
tiling,  and  to-morrow 
we  go  to  Versailles. 
We    shall     see    Paris 

only  for  a  little  while  gueim 

as  we  come  back  to 
I  take  np  our  line  of  march  for  tlio  ship,  and  so  I  may 
I  as  well  bid  tlie  beautiful  city  a  regretful  farewell.  We  sliall 
I  travel  many  Uiousands  of  miles  after  we  leave  here,  and  visit 
\  many  great  cities,  but  we  shall  find  none  so  enchanting  as 
\tUk 
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Some  of  our  party  haye  gone  to  England,  intending  to  take 
a  roundabout  ooune  and  rejoin  the  yesBel  at  L^hom  or 
Naples,  eeveral  weeks  hence.  We  came  near  going  to  Geneva, 
but  have  concluded  to  return  to  MarBeillea  and  go  up  through 
Italy  from  Gtenoa. 

I  will  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  remark  that  I  am  ain- 
purely  proud  to  be  able  to  make — and  glad,  aa  well,  that  my 
comndea  cordially  indorse  it,  to  wit :  by  far  the  handsomest 
women  we  have  seen  in  IVance  were  bom  and  reared  in 
America. 

I  feel,  now,  like  a  man  who  has  redeemed  a  fiuling  reputa- 
tion and  shed  lustre  upon  a  dimmed  escutcheon,  by  a  single 
just  deed  done  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

Let  the  curtain  fidl,  to  slow  music 
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"TTEIISAILLESI  It  is  wonderfully  beautifol  I  You  gase, 
V  and  stare,  and  try  to  understand  that  it  is  real,  that  it 
is  on  tlio  earth,  tliat  it  is  not  the  Garden  of  Eden — ^but  your 
brain  grows  giddy,  stupefied  by  the  world  of  beauty  around 
you,  and  you  half  believe  you  are  the  dupe  of  an  exquisite 
dream.  The  scene  ilirills  one  like  military  music  I  A  noble 
pd««,  .trbtching  it.  ornamented  front  biS  npon  block  .way, 
till  it  seemed  that  it  would  never  end ;  a  grand  promenade 
before  it,  whereon  the  armies  of  an  empire  might  parade ;  all 
about  it  rainbows  of  flowers,  and  colossal  statues  that  were 
almost  numberless,  and  yet  seemed  only  scattered  over  the 
ample  space ;  broad  flights  of  stone  steps  leading  down  from 
the  promenade  to  lower  grounds  of  the  park — stairways  that 
whole  regiments  might  stand  to  arms  upon  and  have  room  to 
spare;  vast  fountains  whose  great  bronze  eflSgies  discharged 
rivers  of  sparkling  water  iqto  the  air  and  mingled  a  hundred 
curving  jets  together  in  forms  of  matchless  beauty ;  wide  grass- 
carpeted  avenues  that  branched  hither  and  thitlier  in  every 
direction  and  wandered  to  seemingly  interminable  distances, 
walled  all  the  way  on  either  side  with  compact  ranks  of  leafy 
trees  whose  brandies  met  above  and  formed  ardies  as  faultless 
and  as  symmetrical  as  ever  were  carved  in  stone ;  and  here 
and  there  were  glimpses  of  sylvan  lakes  witli  miniature  ships 
glassed  in  their  surfaces.  And  every  where— on  the  palace 
steps,  and  the  great  promenade,  around  the  fountains,  among 
tHe  trees,  and  fiur  under  the  arches  of  the  endless  avenues,  hun* 
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dredB  and  hnndrede  of  people  in  gay  coBtnmeB  walked  or  ran 
or  danced,  and  gave  to  the  fairy  picture  the  life  and  animation 
which  was  all  of  perfection  it  conld  have  lacked.  . 

It  was  worth  a  pilgnmage  to  see.  Every  thing  is  on  so 
gigantic  a  scale.  Nothing  is  small — iiotliing  ia  cheap.  The 
atatnes  are  all  large ;  the  palace  is  grand ;  the  park  covers  a 
fair-sized  county;  the  avenues  are  interminahle.  All  the 
distanoee  and  all  the  dimensions  ahout  Versailles  are  vast    I 
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used  to  think  the  pictnrea  exaggerated  these  distances  and 
tliese  dimensioDB  beyond  all  reason,  and  that  they  mode  Ver- 
sailles more  beautiful  than  it  was  possible  for  any  place  in  the 
world  to  be.  I  know  now  that  the  pictures  never  came  np  to 
the  subject  in  any  respect,  and  that  no  painter  could  represent 
Verswlles  on  canvas  as  beautiful  as  it  ia  in  reality.  I  used  to 
abase  Louis  XFV.  for  spending  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
in  creating  this  marvelous  park,  when  bread  was  so  scarce 
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with  some  of  his  Bubjects ;  but  I  have  forgiven  him  now.  He 
took  a  tract  of  land  sixty  miles  in  circumference  and  set  to 
work  to  make  this  park  and  build  this  palace  and  a  road  to  it 
from  Paris.  lie  kept  36,000  men  employed  daily  on  it,  and 
the  labor  was  so  unhealthy  tliat  they  used  to  die  and  be  hauled 
off  by  cart-loads  every  night.  The  wife  of  a  nobleman  of  the 
time  speaks  of  this  as  an  " inconvetiienoej^  but  naively  remarks 
Uiat  "  it  does  not  seem  worthy  of  attention  in  the  happy  state 
of  tranquillity  we  now  enjoy." 

I  always  thought  ill  of  people  at  home,  who  trimmed  their 
shrubbery  into  pyramids,  and  squares,  and  spires,  and  all 
manner  of  unnatural  shapes,  and  when  I  saw  the  same  tiling 
being  practiced  in  tliis  great  park  I  began  to  feel  dissatisfied. 
But  I  soon  saw  the  idea  of  the  thing  and  tlie  wisdom  of  it 
They  seek  tlic  general  effect  We  distort  a  dozen  sickly  trees 
into  unaccustomed  shapes  in  a  little  yard  no  bigger  than  a 
dining-room,  and  then  surely  tliey  look  absurd  enough.  But 
here  tliey  take  two  hundred  thousand  tall  forest  trees  and  set 
them  in  a  double  row ;  allow  no  sign  of  leaf  or  branch  to  grow 
on  the  trunk  lower  down  than  six  feet  above  the  ground ; 
from  that  point  the  boughs  begin  to  project,  and  very  grad- 
ually they  extend  outward  furtlicr  and  further  till  tliey  meet 
overhead,  and  a  faultless  tunnel  of  foliage  is  formed.  The  arch 
is  matlieinatically  precise.  The  effect  is  then  very  fine.  They 
make  trees  take  fifty  different  shapes,  and  so  these  quaint  effects 
are  infinitely  varied  and  picturesque.  The  trees  in  no  two  ave- 
nues are  shaped  alike,  and  consequently  the  eye  is  not  fatigued 
with  any  thing  in  tlie  nature  of  monotonous  uniformity.  I  will 
drop  this  subject  now,  leaving  it  to  others  to  determine  how 
these  people  manage  to  make  endless  ranks  of  lofty  forest 
trees  grow  to  just  a  certain  thickness  of  trunk  (say  a  foot  and 
two-thirds ;)  how  they  make  them  spring  to  precisely  the  same 
height  for  miles ;  how  they  make  them  grow  so  close  together ; 
how  they  compel  one  huge  limb  to  spring  from  tlie  same 
identical  spot  on  each  tree  and  form  the  main  sweep  of  the  ' 
arch ;  and  how  all  these  things  are  kept  exactly  in  the  same 
condition,  and  in  the  same  exquisite  shapeliness  and  symmetry 
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month  affcer  month  and  year  after  year — ^for  I  have  tried  to 
reason  out  the  problem,  and  have  failed. 

We  walked  through  the  great  hall  of  Bculptnre  and  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  gaUeries  of  paintings  in  the  palace  of  Yer- 
saillee,  and  felt  ^at  to  be  in  such  a  place  was  useless  unless 
one  had  a  whole  year  at  his  disposal  Tliese  pictures  are  all 
batUe-scenes,  and  only  one  solitary  little  canvas  among  them 
all  treats  of  anything  but  great  French  victories.  We  wan- 
dered, also,  through  the  Grand  Trianon  and  the  Petit  Trianon, 
those  monuments  of  royal  prodigality,  and  with  histories  so 
mournful — ^filled,  as  it  is,  with  souvenirs  of  Napoleon  tlie  First, 
and  throe  dead  Kings  and  as  many  Queens.  In  one  sumptu- 
ous bed  they  had  all  slept  in  succession,  but  no  one  occupies  it 
now.    In  a  large  dining-room  stood  the  table  at  which  Louis 

•  ZrV.  and  his  mistress,  Madame  Maintenon,  and  after  tliem 
Louis  XY.,  and  Pompadour,  had  sat  at  their  meals  naked  and 
unattended — for  the  table  stood  upon  a  trap-door,  which  de- 
scended with  it  to  r^ons  below  when  it  was  necessary 
to  replenish  its  dishes.  In  a  room  of  the  Petit  Trianon  stood 
the  fiimiture,  just  as  poor  Marie  Antoinette  left  it  when  tlie 
mob  came  and  dragged  her  and  the  King  to  Paris,  never  to 
return.  Near  at  hand,  in  the  stables,  were  prodigious  carriages 
that  allowed  no  color  but  gold— carriages  used  by  fonnor  Kings 
of  France  on  state  occasions,  and  never  used  now  save  when  a 
kingly  head  is  to  be  crowned,  or  an  imperial  infant  christened. 
And  with  them  were  some  curious  sleiglis,  whose  bodies  were 
shaped  like  lions,  swans,  tigers,  etc. — vehicles  tliat  had  once 
been  handsome  with  pictured  designs  and  fine  workmanship, 
but  were  dusty  and  decaying  now.  They  had  their  history. 
When  Louis  XIY.  had  finished  the  Orand  Trianon,  he  told 
Maintenon  he  had  created  a  Paradise  for  her,  and  asked  if  she 

.  oould  think  of  any  thing  now  to  wish  for.  He  said  he  wished 
the  Trianon  to  be  perfection — ^nothing  less.  8he  said  slie 
could  diink  of  but  one  tiling — it  was  summer,  and  it  was 
balmy  Finance— yet  she  would  like  well  to  sleigh-ride  in  the 
leafy  avenues  of  Yersailles  I  The  next  morning  found  miles 
and  miles  of  grassy  avenues  spread  thick  with  snowy  salt  and 
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sugar,  and  a  procession  of  those  quaint  sleighs  waiting  to 
receive  tlie  chief  concubine  of  the  gayest  and  most  unprinci- 
pled court  tliat  France  has  ever  seen  t 

From  sumptuous  Versailles,  with  its  palaces,  its  statues,  its 
gardens  and  its  fountains,  we  journeyed  back  to  Paris  and 
sought  its  antipodes — the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  Little,  nar- 
row streets ;  dirty  children  blockading  them ;  greasy^  slovenly 

I  women  capturing  and  spanking  them ;  filthy  dens  on  first 

/  floors,  with  rag  stores  in  them  (the  heaviest  business  in  the 
Faubourg  is  the  chiffonier's ;)  other  filthy  dens  where  whole 
suits  of  second  and  third-hand  clothing  are  sold  at  prices  that 
would  ruin  any  proprietor  who  did  not  steal  his  stock;  still 
other  filthy  dens  where  they  sold  groceries — sold  them  by  the 
luilf-jHinnyworth — five  dolhu's  would  buy  the  nmn  out,  good- 
will and  all.  Up  these  little  crooked  streets  tliey  will  murder 
a  man  for  seven  dollars  and  dump  the  body  in  tlie  Seine. 
And  up  some  other  of  these  streets — ^most  of  them,  I  should 
say — ^live  lorettes. 

All  through  this  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  misery,  poverty, 
vice  and  crime  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  evidences  of  it  stare 
one  in  the  face  from  every  side.    Here  the  people  live  who 

^^gin  the  revolutions.  Whenever  there  is  any  thing  of  that 
kind  to  be  done,  they  are  always  ready.  They  take  as  much 
genuine  pleasure  in  building  a  barricade  as  they  do  in  cutting 

p  a  tliroat  or  shoving  a  friend  into  the  Seine.  It  is  these  savage- 
looking  ruffians  who  storm  the  splendid  halls  of  the  Tuilcries, 
occasionally,  and  swarm  into  Versailles  when  a  King  is  to  be 
called  to  account. 

But  they  will  build  no  more  barricades,  they  will  break  no 
more  soldiers'  heads  with  paving-stones.  Louis  Napoleon  has 
taken  care  of  all  that.  He  is  annihilating  the  crooked  streets, 
and  building  in  their  stead  noble  boulevards  as  straight  as  an 
arrow — avenues  which  a  cannon  ball  could  traverse  from  end 
to  end  without  meeting  an  obstruction  more  irresistible  than 
the  flesh  and  bones  of  men — ^boulevards  whose  stately  edifices 
will  never  afford  refuges  and  plotting-places  for  starving,  dis- 
contented revolution-breeders.    Five  of  these  great  thorough- 
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fares  radiate  from  one  ample  centre — a  centre  which  ia  exceed- 
ingly well  adapted  to  the  accommodation  of  heavy  artillery. 
The  mobe  used  to  riot  there,  but  they  must  seek  anotlier  rally- 
ing-place  in  future.  And  this  ingenious  Napoleon  paves  the 
streets  of  his  great  cities  with  a  smooth,  compact  composition 
of  asphaltum  and  sand.  No  more  barricades  of  flag-stones — 
no  more  assaulting  his  Majesty's  troops  with  cobbles.  I  can 
not  feel  friendly  toward  my  quondam  fellow-American,  Napo- 
leon III.,  especially  at  this  time,*  when  in  fancy  I  see  his 
credulous  victim,  Maximilian,  lying  stark  and  stiff  in  Mexico, 
and  his  maniac  widow  watching  eagerly  from  her  French 
asylum  for  the  fonn  that  will  never  come — but  I  do  admire 
his  nerve,  his  calm  self-reliance,  his  shrewd  good  sense. 

•  Julj,  1867. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

\\l  Jfi  had  a  pleasant  jonmoy  of  it  aeaward  again.  We 
VY  fonnd  that  for  the  three  past  nights  onr  ship  had 
been  in  a  state  of  war.  The  first  night  the  sailors  of  a  British 
ship,  being  happj  with  grog,  came  down  on  the  pier  and  chal- 
lenged our  sailors  to  a  free  fight  They  accepted  with  alao- 
rity,  repaired  to  the  pier  and  gained — ^their  share  of  a  drawn 
battle.  Several  bruised  and  bloody  members  of  both  parties 
were  carried  off  by  the  police,  and  imprisoned  until  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  The  next  night  the  British  boys  came  again 
to  renew  the  fight,  but  our  men  had  had  strict  orders  to 
remain  on  board  and  out  of  sight  They  did  so,  and  the 
bcsic^ng  party  grow  noisy,  and  more  and  more  abusire  as 
tlie  fact  became  apparent  (to  them,)  that  our  men  were  afraid 
to  come  out  They  went  away,  finally,  with  a  closing  burst 
of  ridicule  and  offensive  epithets.  The  third  night  tliey  came 
again,  and  were  more  obstreperous  than  ever.  They  swag- 
gered up  and  down  the  almost  deserted  pier,  and  hurled  curses, 
obscenity  and  stinging  sarcasms  at  our  crew.  It  was  more 
than  human  nature  could  bear.  The  executive  oflicer  ordered 
our  men  ashore— with  instructions  not  to  fight  They  chai^^ 
tlie  British  and  gained  a  brilliant  victory.  I  prol^ably  would 
not  have  mentioned  this  war  had  it  ended  differently.  But  I 
travel  to  learn,  and  I  still  remember  that  they  picture  no 
French  defeats  in  the  battle-galleries  of  VcrRailles. 

It  was  like  home  to  us  to  step  on  board  tlie  comfortable 
ship  again,  and  smoke  and  loun^  alx>ut  her  breosy  decks. 
And  yet  it  was  not  altogether  like  home,  eitlier,  because  so 
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many  members  of  the  family  were  away.  We  missed  some 
pleasant  faces  which  we  would  rather  have  fomid  at  dinner, 
and  at  night  there  were  gaps  in  tlie  euchre-parties  wliich  could 
not  be  satisfiACtorily  filled.  ^*  Moult"  was  in  England,  Jack 
in  Switzerland,  Charley  in  Spain.  Blucher  was  gone,  none 
could  tell  where.  But  we  were  at  sea  again,  and  we  had  the 
stars  and  the  ocean  to  look  at,  and  plenty  of  room  to  meditate 
in. 

In  due  time  the  shores  of  Italy  were  sighted,  and  as  we 
stood  gazing  from  the  decks  early  in  the  bright  summer  morn- 
ing, the  stately  city  of  Qenoa  rose  up  out  of  the  sea  and  flung 
back  the  sunlight  from  her  hundred  palaces. 

Here  we  rest,  for  the  present — or  rather,  here  we  have  been 
trying  to  rest,  for  some  little  time,  but  we  run  about  too  much 
to  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  tliat  line. 

I  would  like  to  remain  here.  I  had  rather  not  go  any 
further.  There  may  be  prettier  women  in  Europe,  but  I 
doubt  it  The  population  of  Genoa  is  120,000 ;  two-thirds  of 
these  are  women,  I  tliink,  and  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
women  are  beautiful.  They  are  as  dressy,  and  as  tasteful  and 
as  graceful  as  they  could  possibly  be  without  being  nngels. 
However,  angels  are  not  very  dressy,  I  believe.  At  least  the 
angels  in  pictures  are  not — they  wear  nothing  but  wings. 
But  these  G^oese  women  do  look  so  charming.  Most  of  the 
young  demoiselles  are  robed  in  a  cloud  of  white  from  head  to 
foot,  though  many  trick  tliemselves  out  more  elaborately. 
Nine-tenths  of  them  wear  nothing  on  their  heads  but  a  filmy 
sort  of  veil,  which  falls  down  their  backs  like  a  white  mist 
'  They  are  very  fidr,  and  many  of  tliem  have  blue  eyes,  but 
black  and  dreamy  dark  brown  ones  are  met  with  oftenest. 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Genoa  have  a  pleasant  fashion 
of  promenading  in  a  large  park  on  the  top  of  a  hill  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  from  six  till  nine  in  the  evening,  and  then  eat- 
ing ices  in  a  neighboring  garden  an  hour  or  two  longer.  We 
went  to  the  park  on  Sunday  evening.  Two  thousand  persons 
were  present,  chiefly  young  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  gen* 
tlemen  were  dressed  in  the  very  latest  Paris  fasliions,  and  the 
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robes  of  the  ladies  glinted  among  tlie  treee  like  80  many  snow- 
flakes.  Tlie  multitude  moved  round  and  round  the  park  in  a 
great  proceseion.  The  bands  played,  and  bo  did  the  fountains; 
tlie  moon  and  tlie  gas  lamps  lit  up  tlie  scene,  and  altogetlier  it 
iras  a  lirilUant  and  an  animated  picture.  I  scanned  every 
female  ftu-c  tlint  passed,  and  it  seemed  to  me  tliat  all  were 
lianileonic.  I  never  saw  sueli  a  frcsliot  of  lovcliiicas  before. 
I  do  not  see  how  a  man  of  only  ordinary  decision  of  character 


could  mnrry  here,  because,  before  be  could  get  lua  mind  made 
up  lie  wonld  fall  in  love  with  somebody  else. 

Never  smoke  any  Italian  tobacco.  Never  do  it  on  any 
account.  It  makes  me  shudder  to  think  what  it  niuBt  be  made 
of.  You  can  not  throw  an  old  cigar  "  stub  "  down  any  where, 
but  some  vagabond  will  ponnce  upon  it  on  the  instant.  I 
like  to  smoke  a  good  deal,  but  it  wounds  my  sensibilitieB  to 
see  one  of  these  stub-hunters  wntcliing  me  out  of  the  comers 
11 
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of  his  hungrir  eyee  and  calculating  how  long  my  cigar  will  be 
likely  to  last  It  reminded  me  too  painfully  of  that  San 
Francisco  undertaker  who  used  to  go  to  sick-beds  with  his 
watch  in  his  hand  and  time  the  corpse.  One  of  these  stub- 
hunters  followed  us  all  over  the  park  last  night,  and  we  never 
had  a  smoke  that  was  worth  any  tiling.  We  were  always 
moved  to  appease  him  witli  the  stub  before  the  cigar  was  half 
gone,  because  he  looked  so  viciously  anxious.  lie  regarded  us 
as  his  own  legitimate  prey,  by  right  of  discovery,  I  tliink, 
because  he  di'ove  off  several  other  professionals  who  wanted 
to  take  stock  in  us. 

Now,  they  surely  must  chew  up  tlioso  old  stubs,  and  dry 
and  sell  tliem  for  smoking-tobacco.  Therefore,  give  your 
custom  to  other  than  Italian  brands  of  the  article. 

^^  The  Superb  "  and  tlie  ^^  City  of  Palaces  "  are  names  which 
Genoa  has  held  for  centuries.  She  is  full  of  palaces,  certainly, 
and  the  palaces  are  sumptuous  inside,  but  they  are  very  rusty 
without,  and  make  no  pretensions  to  architectural  magniti- 
cenoe.  *'  Genoa,  tlie  Superb,"  would  be  a  felicitous  title  if  it 
referred  to  the  women. 

We  have  visited  several  of  the  palaces — immense  thick- 
walled  piles,  with  great  stone  staircases,  tessclated  marble 
pavements  on  the  fliHii*s,  (sonietinies  tliey  nnikc  a  mosaic  work, 
of  intricate  designs,  wrought  in  ]>ebbles,  or  little  fragments  of 
marble  laid  in  cement,)  and  grand  solans  hung  with  pictures 
by  Cubens,  Guide,  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  and  so  on,  and 
porti*aits  of  heads  of  the  family,  in  plumed  helmets  and  gal- 
lant coats  of  mail,  and  patrician  ladies,  in  stunning  costumes 
of  centuries  ago.  But,  of  course,  the  folks  were  all  out  in  the 
country  for  the  summer,  and  might  not  have  known  enough  to 
ask  us  to  dinner  if  they  had  been  at  home,  and  so  all  the 
grand  empty  salansj  with  tlieir  resounding  pavements,  their 

rgrim  pictures  of  dead  ancestors,  and  tattered  banners  with  the 
dust  of  bygone  centuries  upon  them,  seemed  to  brood  solemnly 
of  death  and  the  grave,  and  our  spirits  ebbed  away,  and  our 
cheerfulness  passed  from  us.  We  never  went  up  to  the  elev- 
enth story.    We  always  began  to  suspect  ghosts.    There  was 
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alwitys  BR  undertaker-looking  servant  along,  too,  who  handed 
ns  a  prc^ramme,  i>ointed  to  the  picture  tlmt  began  tlie  list  of 
tlie  3alan  lie  was  in,  and  tlicn  stood  stiff  and  stark  and  unsmil- 
ing in  his  petrified  livery  till  we  were  ready  to  move  on 
to  the  next  chamber,  whero- 
utxin     he     marcJifMl     tiftHly 


dispiriting  flunkeys  that  I  had  but  little  left  to  bestow  upon 
palace  and  pictures. 

And  besides,  as  in  Faris,  we  had  a  guide.  Perdition  catch 
all  the  guides.  This  one  said  he  was  the  most  gifted  linguist 
in  Genoa,  as  far  as  English  was  concerned,  and  that  only  two 
persons  in  the  city  beside  lumself  could  talk  t)ie  language  at 
all.    lie  showed  us  tlie  birtliplace  of  Christopher  Oolumbus, 
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aad  after  we  had  reflected  in  silent  awe  before  it  for  fifteen 
minotee,  iie  said  it  was  not  tlie  birtliplace  of  ColuniLuB,  bnt 
of  Colnmbns'B  grandmother  I  When  we  demanded  an  expla- 
nation of  his  conduct  he  only  shrugged  his  ehouldera .  and 
answered  in  barbarons  Italian.  I  sbal)  8i>CKk  furtlicr  of  tliis 
guide  in  a  future  chapter.  All  tlie  information  we  got  out  of 
him  we  shall  be  able  to  carry  along  with  ns,  I  think. 

I  have  not  been  to  churdi  so  often  in  a  long  time  as  I  have 
in  the  last  few  weeks. 
The  i>coplo  in  these  old 
lands  Bccm  to  moke 
churches  tlioir  si>ccialty. 
Especially  docs  this 
seem  to  be  tlio  caso  witli 
the  citizens  of  Genoa. 
I  tliink  there  is  a  church 
every  three  or  four  hun- 
drctl  yorda  all  over  town. 
The  streets  are  sprinkled 
from  end  to  end  with 
sliovel-hatted,  long- 

robed,  well-fed  priests, 
end  tlio  church  Iwlls  by 
dozens  are  }>caling  all 
Uie    day    long,    nearly. 

Every  now  and  then  one 

puiHT  AKu  nu*n.  comes  across  a  friar  of 

orders  gray,  with  shaven 
head,  long,  coarse  robe,  rope  girdle  and  beads,  and  with  feet 
cased  in  sandals  or  entirely  bare.  These  worthies  suftcr  in 
the  flesli,  and  do  penance  all  tlieir  lives,  I  supi>06o,  but  they  l.«ok 
like  consummate  famine-breeders.  They  are  all  fat  and  sei-ene. 
The  old  Cathedral  of  San  Lorenzo  is  about  as  notable  a 
building  as  we  liave  funnd  in  Genoa.  It  is  vast,  and  has 
colonnades  of  noble  pillars,  and  a  great  organ,  and  the  cus- 
tomary iK>mp  of  gilded  moldings,  pictures,  frestocd  eeilin<];«,  and 
BO  forth.     I  can  not  describe  it,  of  course — it  would  require  a 
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good  many  pages  to  do  that.  But  it  is  a  curious  place.  They 
said  that  half  of  it — from  tlie  front  door  half  way  down  to  tlie 
altar — was  a  Jewish  Synagogue  before  the  Saviour  was  bom, 
and  that  no  alteration  had  been  made  in  it  since  that  time. 
We  doubted  the  statement,  but  did  it  reluctantly.  We  would 
much  rather  have  believed  it.  The  place  looked  in  too  perfect 
repair  to  be  so  ancient. 

The  main  point  of  interest  about  the  Cathedral  is  the  little 
Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.    They  only  allow  women  to 
enter  it  on  one  day  in  die  year,  on  account  of  the  animosity 
they  still  cherish  against  the  sex  because  of  tlic  murder  of  the 
Saint  to  gratify  a  caprice  of  Ilcrodias.    In  this  Chapel  is  a 
marble  chest,  in  which,  they  told  us,  were  the  ashes  of  St 
John ;  and  around  it  was  wound  a  chain,  wliicli,  they  said, 
had  confined  him  when  he  was  in  prison.    We  did  not  desire 
to  dislielieve  these  statements,  and  yet  we  could  not  feel  cer- 
tain that  they  were  correct — ^partly  because  we  could  have 
broken  that  chain,  and  so  could  St  John,  and  partly  because 
t     we  had  seen  St.  John^s  ashes  before,  in  another  Church.    We 
\     cx)uld  not  bring  ourselves  to  think  St.  John  had  two  sets  of 
V^  ashes. 

They  also  showed  us  a  portrait  of  the  Madonna  which  was 
painted  by  St.  Luke,  and  it  did  not  look  half  as  old  and 
smoky  as  some  of  the  pictures  by  Bubens.  We  could  not  help 
admiring  tlie  A))ostle's  jnodesty  in  never  once  mentioning  in 
his  writings  that  he  could  paint. 

But  isn't  this  relic  matter  a  little  overdone  t  We  find  a 
piece  of  the  true  cross  in  every  old  church  we  go  into,  and 
some  of  the  nails  tliat  held  it  togeUier.  I  would  not  like  to 
be  positive,  but  I  tliink  we  have  seen  as  much  as  a  keg  of 
these  nails.  Then  there  is  tlie  crown  of  tlioms;  tliey  have 
part  of  one  in  Sainte  Chapelle,  in  Paris,  and  part  of  one,  also, 
in  Notre  Dame.  And  as  for  bones  of  St  Denis,  I  feel  certain 
we  have  seen  enough  of  them  to  duplicate  him,  if  necessary. 

I  only  meant  to  write  about  tlie  churches,  but  I  keep  wan- 
dering from  the  subject.  I  could  say  that  tlie  Church  of  the 
Annunciation  is  a  wilderness  of  beautiful  columns,  of  statues, 
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gilded  moldings,  and  pictnres  almost  oonntloss,  bnt  that 
wonld  give  no  one  an  entirely  perfect  idea  of  the  thing,  and 
BO  where  is  the  ose  t  One  family  built  the  whole  edifice,  and 
have  got  money  left.  There  is  where  the  mystery  lies.  We 
had  an  idea  at  first  tliat  only  a  mint  conld  liave  survived  the 
expense. 

These  people  here  live  in  the  heaviest,  highest,  broadest, 
darkest,  solidest  houses  one  can  imagine.  *£ach  one  might 
^^  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn."  A  hundred  feet  front  and  a  hun- 
dred high  is  about  tlie  style,  and  you  go  up  three  flights  of 
stairs  before  you  begin  to  come  upon  signs  of  occupancy. 
Every  thing  is  stone,  and  stone  of  tlie  heaviest — ^floors,  stair- 
ways, mantels,  benches — every  thing.  The  walls  are  four  to 
five  feet  thick.  The  streets  generally  are  four  or  five  to  eight 
feet  wide  and  as  crooked  as  a  corkscrew.  You  go  along  one 
of  these  gloomy  cracks,  and  look  up  and  behold  the  sky  like  a 
mere  ribbon  of  light,  far  above  your  head,  where  the  tops  of 
the  tall  houses  on  eitlier  side  of  the  street  bend  almost 
together.  You  feel  as  if  you  were  at  the  bottom  of  some  tre- 
mendous abyss,  witli  all  the  world  far  above  you.  You  wind 
in  and  out  and  here  and  there,  in  the  most  mysterious  way, 
and  have  no  more  idea  of  the  points  of  the  compass  than  if  you 
were  a  blind  man.  You .  can  never  ])er8uado  yournelf  that 
these  are  actually  streets,  and  the  frowning,  dingy,  monstrous 
houses  dwellings,  till  you  see  one  of  tliese  beautiful,  prettily 
dressed  women  emei^  from  them — see  her  emerge  from  a 
dark,  dreary-looking  den  that  looks  dungeon  all  over,  from  the 
ground  away  half-way  up  to  heaven.  And  then  you  wonder 
that  such  a  cliarming  moth  could  come  from  such  a  forbidding 
.shell  as  that  The  streets  are  wisely  made  narrow  and  tlie 
liouaes  heavy  and  thick  and  stony,  in  order  that  the  people 
may  bo  cool  in  this  roasting  climate.  And  Uiey  arc  cool,  and 
:Stay  so.  And  while  I  tliink  of  it — tlie  men  wear  hats  and 
have  very  dark  complexions,  but  tlie  women  wear  no  head- 
gear but  a  flimsy  veil  like  a  gossamer's  web,  and  yet  are 
exceedingly  fair  as  a  general  tiling.    Singular,  isn't  it } 

The  huge  palaces  of  Genoa  are  eadi  supposed  to  bo  occupied 
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by  one  family,  but  they  coald  accommodate  a  hundredy  I  should 
think.  They  are  relics  of  the  grandeur  of  Genoa's  palmy  days 
— the  days  when  she  was  a  great  commercial  and  maritime 
power  several  centuries  ago.  These  houses,  solid  marble  pal- 
aces though  they  be,  are  in  many  cases  of  a  dull  pinkish  color, 
outside,  and  from  pavement  to  eaves  are  pictured  with  Oenoese 
battle-scenes,  with  monstrous  Jupitere  and  Cupids  and  with 
familiar  illustrations  from  Grecian  mythology.  Where  tlie 
paint  has  yielded  to  ago  and  exposure  and  is  peeling  off  in 
flakes  and  patches,  the  effect  is  not  happy.  A  noseless  Cupid, 
or  a  Jupiter  with  an  eye  out,  or  a  Venus  with  a  fly-blister 
on  her  breast,  are  not  attractive  features  in  a  picture.  Some 
of  these  painted  walls  reminded  me  somewhat  of  tlie  tall  van, 
phwtcred  with  ftincifiil  bills  and  posters,  that  follows  the  band- 
wagon of  a  circus  about  a  country  village.  I  have  not  read  or 
heard  that  the  outsides  of  the  houses  of  any  other  European 
city  are  frescoed  in  this  way. 

I  can  not  conceive  of  such  a  thing  as  Genoa  in  ruins.  Such 
massive  arches,  such  ponderous  substructions  as  support  these 
towering  broad-winged  edifices,  we  have  seldom  seen  before; 
and  surely  the  great  blocks  of  stone  of  which  tliese  edifices  are 
built  can  never  decay ;  walls  that  are  as  thick  as  an  ordinary 
American  doorway  is  high,  can  not  crumble. 

The  Hepublics  of  Genoa  and  Pisa  were  very  powerful  in  the 
middle  ages.  Their  ships  filled  the  Mediterranean,  and  they 
carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  Constantinople  and 
Syria.  Their  warehouses  were  tlie  great  distributing  depots 
from  whence  the  costly  merchandise  of  the  East  was  sent 
abroad  over  Europe.  They  were  warlike  little  nations,  and 
defied,  in  tliose  days,  governments  tliat  overshadow  them  now 
as  mountains  overshadow  molehills.  The  Saracens  captured 
and  pillaged  Genoa  nine  hundred  years  ago,  but  during  the 
following  century  Genoa  and  Pisa  entered  into  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  and  besieged  the  Saracen  colonies  in 
Sardinia  and  the  Balearic  Isles  with  an  obstinacy  that  main- 
tained its  pristine  vigor  and  held  to  its  purpose  for  forty  long 
years.    They  were  victorious  at  last,  and  divided  their  con- 
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qaesta  equably  among  tlieir  great  patrician  families.  Descen- 
dants of  some  of  tlioae  proud  families  still  inhabit  tlie  palaces 
of  Qenoa,  and  trace  in  their  own  features  a  resemblance  to  the 
grim  knights  whose  portraits  liang  in  their  stately  halls,  and 
to  pictured  beauties  witli  jMUting  lijw  and  merry  cyus  wlioso 
originals  have  been  dust  and  aslios  for  many  a  dead  and  fur- 
gotten  century. 

The  hotel  we  live  in  belonged  to  one  of  those  great  orders 
of  knights  of  the  Cross  in  the-  times  of  the  Cnisades,  and  its 
mailed  sentinels  once  kept  watch  and  word  in  its  massive 
turrets     and     woke     the 
echoes  of  these  halls  and 
corridors   with   tlioir   iron 
hceU. 
r"  Bnt  Gcnoa^s   greatness 
I  has  dcgencratod    into   an 
I  nnostentatious    commerce 
I  in  velvets  and  ailvor  fila- 
I  gree  work.     They  say  that 
\  each  European  town  has 
its  specialty.     Tlieee  fila- 
gree   things    are   Genoa's 
specialty.    Ifer smiths  tnke 
silver     ingots     and    work 
tlicm  np  into  all  manner 
of  graceful  and  beautiful 
forms.    They  make  bimcli- 
ee  of  flowers,  from  flakes 
and  wires  of  silvor,  that 
Biiitu  or  ouLUMHUB.  counterfeit  the  delicate  cre- 

ations the  frost  weaves 
ujwn  a  window  pane;  and  wo  were  shown  a  miniature  silver 
temple  whose  fluted  columns,  whoso  Corinthian  capitals  and 
rich  entablatures,  whoso  spire,  statues,  bells,  and  ornate  lavish- 
ncBB  of  sculpture  were  wrought  in  polished  silver,  and  witli 
such  matchless  art  that  every  detail  was  a  fascinating  study, 
and  the  finished  edifice  a  wonder  of  beauty. 
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We  are  ready  to  move  again,  tliougli  we  are  not  really  tired, 
yet,  of  tlic  narrow  paBBagcs  of  this  old  marble  cave.  Cave  is  a 
gwxl  word — when  »peakiiig  of  Genoa  under  the  Btars.  When 
we  have  been  prowling  at  midnight  through  Uie  gloomy  crev- 
ices they  call  streets,  where  no  foot  falls  but  ours  were  echoing, 
where  only  ourselves  were  abroad,  and  lights  appeared  only  at 
long  intervals  and  at  a  distance,  and  myBteriooely  disappeared 


Bgalb,  and  the  houBea  at  onr  elbows  seemed  to  stretch  upward 
farther  than  ever  toward  the  heavens,  the  memory  of  a  cave  I 
used  to  know  at  home  was  always  in  my  mind,  with  its  lofty 
passages,  its  silence  and  solitude,  its  shrouding  gloom,  its 
Mpulchral  cclioes,  its  flitting  lights,  and  more  than  ell,  its 
Buddon  revelations  of  branching  crevices  and  corridors  where 
we  least  expected  them. 

We  are  not  tired  of  the  endless  proceBsions  of  cheerful,  chat- 
tering goBsipers  that  throng  tlieee  coarta  and  streets  all  day 
long,  either ;  nor  of  the  coone-robed  monks ;  nor  of  the  "Asti " 
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wines,  which  that  old  doctor  (whom  we  call  the  Oracle,)  with 
coBtomary  felicity  in  the  matter  of  getting  every  tiling  wrong, 
misterms  ^^  nasty/'    Bat  we  must  go,  nevertiieless. 

Our  last  Bight  was  the  cemetery,  (a  bnrial-place  intended  to 
accommodate  60,000  bodies,)  and  we  shall  continue  to  remem- 
ber it  after  we  shall  have  forgotten  the  palaces.  It  is  a  vast 
marble  coUonaded  corridor  extending  around  a  great  unoccu- 
pied square  of  ground ;  its  broad  floor  is  marble,  and  on  every 
slab  is  an  inscription — for  every  slab  covers  a  corpse.  On 
either  side,  as  one  walks  down  the  middle  of  tiio  x>assagc,  arc 
monuments,  tombs,  and  sculptured  figures  that  are  exquisitely 
wrought  and  are  full  of  grace  and  beauty.  Tliey  are  now, 
and  snowy ;  every  outline  is  perfect,  every  feature  guiltiess  of 
mutilation,  flaw  or  blemish ;  and  therefore,  to  us  these  far- 
reaching  ranks  of  bewitching  forms  are  a  hundred  fold  more 
lovely  tiian  tiie  damaged  and  dingy  statuary  they  have  saved 
from  the  wreck  of  ancient  art  and  set  up  in  the  galleries  of 
Paris  for  tiie  worship  of  tiie  world. 

Well  provided  with  cigars  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  wo 
are  now  ready  to  take  the  cars  for  Milan. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ALL  day  long  we  sped  through  a  monntainouB  country 
whoec  peaks  were  bright  with  sunshine,  whose  liillsides 
were  dotted  with  pretty  yillas  sitting  in  the  midst  of  gardens 
and  shrubbery,  and  whose  deep  ravines  were  cool  and  shady, 
and  looked  ever  so  inviting  from  where  we  and  the  birds  were 
winging  our  flight  through  tlie  sultry  upper  air. 

We  had  plenty  of  chilly  tunnels  wherein  to  check  our  per- 
spiration, though.  We  timed  one  of  them.  We  were  twenty 
minutes  passing  through  it,  going  at  the  rate  of  thirty  to 
thirty-five  miles  an  hour. 

Beyond  Alessandria  we  passed  the  battle-field  of  Marengo. 

Toward  dusk  we  drew  near  Milan,  and  caught  glim|>ses  of 
tlie  city  and  the  blue  mountain  peaks  beyond.  But  we  were 
not  caring  for  these  Uiings — they  did  not  interest  us  in  tlio 
least.  We  were  in  a  fever  of  impatience ;  we  were  dying  to 
800  the  renowned  Catlicdral !  We  watched — in  this  direction 
and  that — all  around — every  where.  We  needed  no  one  to 
point  it  out — we  did  not  wish  any  one  to  point  it  out — we 
would  recognize  it,  even  in  the  desert  of  the  great  Sahara. 

At  last,  a  forest  of  graceful  needles,  shimmering  in  the 
amber  sunlight,  rose  slowly  above  tlie  pigmy  house-tops,  as 
one  sometimes  sees,  in  the  far  horizon,  a  gilded  and  pinnacled 
mass  of  cloud  lift  itself  above  the  waste  of  waves,  at  sea, — ^the 
Cathedral  I    We  knew  it  in  a  moment 

Ilalf  of  Uiat  night,  and  all  of  the  next  day,  tliis  architectural 
autocrat  was  our  sole  object  of  interest. 

What  a  wonder  it  is  1    So  grand,  so  solenm,  so  vast  I    And 
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yet  80  delicate,  so  airy,  ao  graceful !  A  very  world  of  solid 
weight,  and  yet  it  seems  in  the  soft  moonlight  only  a  fairy 
delusion  of  frost-work  that  might  vanish  with  a  breath !  How 
sharply  its  pinnacled  angles  and  its  wilderness  of  spires  were 
cut  against  tlie  sky,  and  how  richly  their  shadows  fell  upon  its 
snowy  roof  I  It  was  a  vision  I — a  miracle  1 — an  antliem  sung 
in  stone,  a  poem  wrought  in  marble  1 

Howsoever  you  look  at  tlie  great  Cathedral,  it  is  noble,  it  is 
beautiful!  Wherever  you  stand  in  Milan,  or  witliin  seven 
miles  of  Milan,  it  is  visible — and  when  it  is  visible,  no  other 
object  can  chain  your  whole  attention.  Leave  your  eyes 
unfettered  by  your  will  but  a  single  iiibtant  und  they  will 
surely  turn  to  seek  it.  It  is  the  first  tiling  you  look  for  when 
you  rise  in  the  morning,  and  the  last  your  lingering  gaze  rests 
upon  at  night.  Surely,  it  must  be  the  princcliest  creation  that 
ever  bruin  of  man  conceived. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  went  and  stood  before 
this  marble  colossus.  The  central  one  of  its  five  great  doors  is 
bordered  witli  a  bas-relief  of  birds  and  fruits  and  beasts  and 
insects,  which  have  been  so  ingeniously  carved  out  of  tlie 
marble  that  tliey  seem  like  living  creatures — ^and  the  figures 
are  so  numerous  and  the  design  so  complex,  that  one  might 
study  it  a  week  without  exliausting  its  intei*e8t.  On  the  great 
steeple — surmounting  the  myriad  of  spires — inside  of  the  spii-cs 
—over  the  doors,  tlie  windows — in  nooks  and  comers — every 
where  diat  a  niche  or  a  perch  can  be  found  about  the  enor- 
ihons  building,  from  Buniniit  to  base,  tlici*e  is  u  marble  statue, 
and  every  statue  is  a  study  in  itself  I  Raphael,  Angclo, 
Canova — giants  like  these  gave  birth  to  the  designs,  and  their 
own  pupils  carved  them.  Every  face  is  eloquent  with  expres- 
sion, and  every  attitude  is  full  of  grace.  Away  above,  on  the 
lofty  roof,  rank  on  rank  of  carved  and  fretted  spires  spring 
high  in  the  air,  and  through  tlieir  rich  tracery  one  sees  the  sky 
beyond.  In  their  midst  the  central  steeple  towers  proudly  up 
like  the  mainmast  of  some  great  Indiaman  among  a  fleet  of 
coasters. 

We  wii^hcd  to  go  aloft.    Tlie  sacristan  showed  ua  a  marble 
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etainrsy  (of  conree  it  was  marble,  and  of  the  purest  and  whitest 
— tliore  IB  no  otlior  Btono,  no  brick,  no  wood,  among  its  build- 


ing materials,)  and  told  iis  to  go  np  ono  linndrcd  and  cightj- 
two  6to]te  and  stop  till  lio  cnnio.  It  wns  not  necessary  to  say 
Bloii — wo  ehould  have  done  tliat  any  how.  We  were  tired  by 
the  time  we  got  there.  This  was  the  roof.  Here,  springing 
from  its  broad  marble  flagstones,  were  tlio  long  files  of  spires, 
looking  vcr}'  tall  close  at  hand,  but  diminishing  in  tlio  dis- 
Innco  like  the  pl[>c8  of  an  organ.  We  conld  sec,  now,  that 
tlio  statue  on  the  top  of  each  was  tlie  size  of  a  larj^  man, 
though  they  all  looked  like  dolls  from  tlie  street    We  could 
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see,  alao,  that  from  the  inside  of  each  and  every  one  of  these 
hollow  epires,  from  Bixteen  to  thirty-one  beautiful  marble 
statues  looked  ont  tipon  the  world  below. 

From  the  eaves  to  the  comb  of  the  roof  strctdied  in  endless 
Bucceaeion  great  curved  marble  beams,  like  tlie  fore-and-aft 
braces  of  a  steamboat,  and  along  each  beam  irom  end  to  end 
stood  up  a  row  of  riclily  carved  flowers  and  fruits — each  sep- 
arate and  distinct  in  kind,  and  over  15,000  species  represented. 
At  a  little  distance  tlicso  rows  seem  to  close  together  like  the 
ties  of  a  railroad  track,  and  tlien  tlie  mingling  togetlier  of  the 


buds  and  blossoms  of  iIiIb  marble  garden  forms  a  picture  that 
is  very  charming  to  tlie  eye. 

We  descended  and  entered.    Within  the  church,  long  rows 
of  fluted'  columns,  like  huge  monuments,  divided  the  building 
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into  broad  aisles,  and  on  the  figured  pavement  fell  many  a 
Boft  blush  from  the  painted  windows  above.  I  knew  the 
clmrcli  was  very  large,  but  I  could  not  fully  appreciate  its 
great  size  until  I  noticed  that  the  men  standing  far  down  by 
the  altar  looked  like  boys,  and  seemed  to  glide,  rather  than 
walk.  Wo  loitered  about  gazing  alofl  at  the  monster  windows 
all  aglow  witli  brilliantly  colored  scenes  in  tlio  lives  of  the 
Saviour  and  his  followers.  8ome  of  tliese  pictures  are  mosaics, 
and  so  artistically  are  their  thousand  particles  of  tinted  glass 
or  stone  put  together  that  the  work  has  all  the  smoothness 
and  finish  of  a  painting.  We  counted  sixty  panes  of  glass  in 
one  window,  and  each  pane  was  adorned  witli  one  of  these 
master  achievements  of  genius  and  patience. 

The  guide  showed  us  a  cofiee-colored  piece  of  sculpture 
whicJi  ho  said  was  considered  to  have  come  from  tlie  hand  of 
Phidias,  since  it  was  not  possible  that  any  other  artist,  of  any 
epoch,  could  have  copied  nature  with  such  faultless  accuracy. 
The  figure  was  that  of  a  man  wiUiout  a  skin ;  with  every  vein, 
artery,  muscle,  every  fibre  and  tendon  and  tissue  of  the  human 
frame,  represented  in  minute  detail.  It  looked  natural,  because 
somehow  it  looked  as  if  it  were  in  pain.  A  skinned  man 
would  be  likely  to  look  that  way,  unless  his  attention  were 
occupied  with  some  other  matter.  It  was  a  hideous  tiling,  and 
yet  there  was  a  fascination  about  it  some  where.  I  am  very 
sorry  I  saw  it,  because  I  shall  always  see  it,  now.  I  shall 
dream  of  it,  sometimes.  I  shall  dream  tliat  it  is  resting  its 
corded  anns  on  the  bed's  head  and  looking  down  on  me  with 
its  dead  eyes ;  I  shall  dream  tliat  it  is  stretched  between  the 
sheets  wiUi  me  and  touching  me  with  its  exposed  muscles  and 
its  stringy  cold  legs. 

It  is  hard  to  forget  repulsive  things.  I  remember  yet  how 
I  ran  off  from  school  once,  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  tlien,  pretty 
late  at  night,  concluded  to  climb  into  the  window  of  my 
father's  office  and  sleep  on  a  lounge,  l>ccau9e  I  had  a  delicacy 
alxnit  going  home  and  getting  thrashed.  As  I  lay  on  the 
lounge  and  my  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  I 
fancied  I  could  see  a  long,  dusky,  shapeless  thing  stretched 
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upon  the  floor.  A  cold  shiver  went  through  me.  I  turned 
my  face  to  the  wall.  That  did  not  answer.  I  was  afraid  that 
tliat  thing  would  creep  over  und  seize  nio  in  tho  dark.  I 
turned  buck  aud  stared  at  it  for  minutes  and  minutes — they 
seemed  hoiu^.  It  appeared  to'  me  that  the  lagging  moonlight 
never,  never  would  get  to  it.  I  turned  to  the  wall  and 
counted  twenty,  to  pass  tlie  feverish  time  away.  I  looked — 
the  pale  square  was  nearer.  I  turned  again  and  counted  fifty 
— it  was  almost  toucliing  it.  Witli  desperate  will  I  turned 
again  and  counted  one  hundred,  and  faced  about,  all  in  a 
tremble.     A  white  human  hand  lay  in  the  moonlight  I     8ucb 


BOTBOOD   BXPEBIBKOE, 


an  awful  sinking  at  the  hcRrt — snch  a  sudden  gasp  for  breath  1 
I  felt — I  can  not  tell  tibial  I  felt.  When  I  rccoverwl  strength 
enough,  I  faced  tho  wall  again.  But  no  boy  could  have 
remained  so,  with  that  mysterious  hand  behind  liim.  1 
counted  again,  and  looked — the  most  of  a  nakc<l  ami  was 
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exposed.  I  put  my  hands  over  my  eyes  and  counted  till  I 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  then — the  paUid  face  of  a  man 
was  there,  with  the  comers  of  the  mouth  drawn  down,  and 
the  eyes  fixed  and  glassy  in  death  1  I  raised  to  a  sitting  pos- 
ture and  glowered  on  that  cor[>Ro  till  the  light  crept  down  the 
liare  breast, — lino  by  line — inch  by  inch — past  the  nipple, — 
and  then  it  disclosed  a  ghastly  stab  1 

I  went  away  from  there.  I  do  not  say  that  I  went  aw^ay  in 
any  sort  of  a  hurry^  but  I  simply  went — that  is  sufficient.  I 
went  out  at  tlie  window,  and  I  carried  the  sash  along  with  me. 
I  did  not  need  the  sash,  but  it  was  handier  to  take  it  than  it 
was  to  leave  it,  and  so  I  took  it. — ^I  was  not  scared,  but  I  was 
considerably  agitated. 

When  I  rcachal  home,  they  whij^iKxl  me,  but  I  enjoyed  it 
It  seemed  perfectly  delightful.  That  man  had  been  stabbed 
near  the  office  that  afternoon,  and  they  carried  him  in  there  to 
doctor  him,  but  he  only  lived  an  hour.  I  have  slept  in  the 
same  room  with  him  often,  since  then — in  my  dreams.  i 

Now  we  will  descend  into  the  crypt,  under  the  grand  altar 
of  Milan  Cathedral,  and  receive  an  impressive  sermon  from 
lips  that  have  been  silent  and  hands  that  have  been  gestureless 
for  three  hundred  years. 

The  priest  stop})ed  in  a  small  dungeon  and  held  up  his 
candle.  This  was  the  last  resting-place  of  a  good  man,  a 
warm-hearted,  unselfish  man ;  a  man  whose  whole  life  was 
given  to  succoring  the  poor,  encouraging  the  faint-hearted, 
visiting  the  sick ;  in  relieving  distress,  whenever  and  wherever 
he  found  it  Ilis  heart,  his  hand  and  his  purse  were  always 
open.  With  his  story  in  one's  mind  he  can  almost  see  his 
benignant  countenance  moving  calmly  among  the  haggard 
faces  of  Milan  in  the  days  when  the  plague  swept  the  city, 
brave  where  all  others  were  cowards,  full  of  compassion  where 
pity  had  been  crushed  out  of  all  other  breasts  by  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation  gone  mad  with  terror,  clieering  all,  praying 
with  all,  helping  all,  with  hand  and  brain  and  purse,  at  a 
time  when  parents  forsook  their  children,  the  friend  deserted 

12 
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the  friend,  and  the  brother  turned  away  from  the  Bister  while 
her  pleadings  were  still  wailing  in  his  ears. 

This  was  good  St.  Charles  Borronite,  Bishop  of  Milan.  Tlie 
people  idolized  him;  princes  lavished  uncounted  treasures 
upon  him.  We  stood  in  his  tomb.  Near  by  was  tlie  sarcoph- 
agus, lighted  by  the  dripping  candles.  The  walls  were  faced 
with  bas-relie&  representing  scenes  in  his  life  done  in  massive 
silver.  The  priest  put  on  a  short  white  lace  garment  over  his 
black  robe,  crossed  himself,  bowed  reverently,  and  began  to 
turn  a  windlass  slowly.  The  sarcophagus  separated  in  two 
parts,  lengthwise,  and  the  lower  part  sank  down  and  disclosed 
a  coffin  of  rock  ciystal  as  clear  as  Uie  atmosphere.  Within  lay 
the  body,  robed  in  costly  habiliments  covered  with  gold  em- 
broidery and  starred  with  scintillating  gems.  The  decaying 
head  was  black  with  age,  the  dry  skin  was  ditiwn  tight  to  the 
bones,  the  eyes  were  gone,  there  was  a  hole  in  the  temple  and 
anoUier  in  the  check,  and  the  skinny  lips  were  parted  as  in  a 
ghastly  smile  I  Over  this  dreadful  face,  its  dust  and  decay, 
and  its  mocking  grin,  hung  a  crown  sown  thick  with  flashing 
brilliants;  and  upon  the  breast  lay  crosses  and  croziers  of 
solid  gold  tliat  were  splendid  with  emeralds  and  diamonds. 

How  poor,  and  cheap,  and  trivial  tliese  gew-gaws  seemed  in 
presence  of  the  solemnity,  tlie  grandeur,  the  awful  majesty  of 
Death !  Tliink  of  Milton,  81iaksi)eare,  Washington,  standing 
Ixsforo  a  reverent  world  trickc<I  out  in  the  glass  beads,  the 
brass  ear-rings  and  tin  tmmpcry  of  the  savages  of  the  plains ! 

Dead  Bartolomdo  preached  his  pregnant  sermon,  and  its 
burden  was:  You  that  worship  the  vanities  of  earth — ^j'ou  that 
long  for  worldly  honor,  worldly  wealth,  worldly  fame — behold 
tlieir  worth ! 

To  us  it  seemed  that  so  good  a  man,  so  kind  a  heart,  so 
simple  a  nature,  deserved  rest  and  j)eace  in  a  grave  sacred 
from  the  intnision  of  prying  eyes,  and  believed  that  he  him- 
self  would  have  preferred  to  have  it  so,  but  i>eradventure  our 
wisdom  was  at  fault  in  this  regard. 

As  we  came  out  u|)on  tlio  floor  of  tlie  churcli  again,  anotlier 
priest  volunteered  to  show  us  the  treasures  of  the  churcli. 
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What,  more?  Tlie  fnmiture  of  tho  narrow  chamber  of  death 
wc  hiul  just  vieitcO,  weighed  six  tiiillioiiB  of  francs  in  ounces 
and  carats  alone,  witliout  a  penny  thrown  into  the  account  for 
the  costly  workmanship  bestowed  upon  them  I  But  we  fol- 
lowed into  a  large  room  filled  with  tall  wooden  presses  like 
wardrobes.  lie  throw  tlicni  oytou,  and  behold,  tlie  cai^oes  of 
"  crude  bullion  "  of  the  assay  offices  of  Nevada  faded  out  of 
my  memory.  There  were  Virgins  and  bishojis  there,  above 
their  natural  size,  made  of  solid  silver,  eacli  worth,  by  weight. 
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from  eight  hundred  thousand  to  two  millions  of  francs,  and 
l«aring  gemmed  books  in  their  liands  worth  eighty  thousand ; 
there  were  bas-reliefs  tliat  weighed  six  hundred  pounds,  carved 
in  solid  silver ;  croziers  and  crosses,  and  candlesticks  six  and 
eight  feet  high,  all  of  virgin  gold,  and  brilliant  with  precious 
stones ;  and  beside  these  were  all  manner  of  cups  and  vases, 
and  BUcli  things,  rich  in  proportion.    It  was  an  Alsddin^B 
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palace.  The  treasures  here,  by  simple  weight,  without  count- 
ing workmanship,  were  valued  at  fifty  millions  of  francs !  If 
I  could  get  tlie  custody  of  tlicm  for  a  while,  I  fear  me  the  mar- 
ket price  of  silver  bishops  would  advance  shortly,  on  account 
of  their  exceeding  scarcity  in  the  Cathedral  of  Milan. 

The  priests  showed  us  two  of  St.  Paul's  fingers,  and  one  of 
St  Peter's ;  a  bone  of  Judas  Iscariot,  (it  was  black.)  and  also 
bones  of  all  die  other  disciples ;  a  handkerchief  in  which  tlic 
Saviour  had  left  the  impression  of  his  face.  Among  the  most 
precious  of  the  relics  were  a  stone  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
port  of  the  crown  of  thorns,  (they  have  a  whole  one  at  Notre 
Dame,)  a  fragment  of  the  purple  robe  woni  by  the  Savionr,  a 
nail  from  the  Gross,  and  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
painted  by  the  veritable  hand  of  St.  Luke.  This  is  the  second 
of  St.  Lnke's  Virgins  we  have  seen.  Once  a  year  all  these 
holy  relics  are  carried  in  procession  through  the  streets  of 
Milan. 

I  like  to  revel  in  the  dryest  details  of  the  great  catliedral. 
The  building  is  five  hundred  feet  long  by  one  hundred  and 
eighty  wide,  and  the  principal  steeple  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  four  hundred  feet  high.  It  has  7,148  marble  statues,  and 
will  have  upwards  of  three  thousand  more  when  it  is  finishcil. 
In  addition,  it  has  one  thousand  five  hundrcil  bas-reliefs.  It 
has  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  spires — twenty-one  more  are  to 
be  added.  Each  spire  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  six  and  a 
half  feet  high.  Every  thing  about  the  church  is  marble,  and 
all  from  the  same  quariy ;  it  was  bequeathed  to  the  Archbish- 
opric for  this  purpose  centuries  ago.  So  nothing  but  the 
mere  workmanslup  costs ;  still  that  is  expensive — the  bill  foots 
up  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  millions  of  francs,  thus  far 
(considerably  over  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars,)  and  it  is 
estimated' that  it  will  take  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  yet 
to  finish  tlie  catliedral.  It  looks  complete,  but  is  far  from 
being  so.  We  saw  a  new  statne  put  in  its  niche  yesterday, 
alongside  of  one  which  had  been  standing  tliese  four  hundred 
years,  they  said.  There  are  four  staircases  leading  up  to  the 
.main  steeple,  each  of  which  cost  a  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
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with  the  four  handred  and  eight  Btataee  which  adorn  them. 
Uarco  Coinpioni  was  Uio  architect  who  designed  the  wooderful 
Btmcture  more  than  five  liundred  years  ago,  and  it  took  him 
forty-six  years  to  work  out  the  plan  and  get  it  ready  to  hand 


over  to  tlio  builders.  lie  is  dead  now.  The  building  was 
begun  a  little  Icsb  than  five  hundred  yeara  ago,  and  the  third 
generation  hence  will  not  see  it  completed. 

The  building  looks  licfit  by  moonlight,  because  the  older 
portions  of  it  being  etjuned  with  age,  contrast  unpleasantly 
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with  the  newer  and  whiter  portions.  It  seems  somewhat  too 
broad  for  its  height,  but  may  be  familiarity  with  it  might  dissi- 
pate tliis  impression. 

They  say  Uiat  tlie  Cathedral  of  Milan  is  second  only  to  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome.  I  can  not  nnderstond  how  it  can  bo  seconi) 
to  any  tiling  made  by  human  hands. 

We  bid  it  good-bye,  now — ^possibly  for  all  time.  How  surely, 
in  some  future  day,  when  the  memory  of  it  shall  have  lost  its 
'ividness,  shall  we  half  believe  we  have  seen  it  in  a  wonderful 
dream,  but  never  with  waking  eyes  I 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

T^O  you  wis  zo  haut  can  bef 

^^  That  was  what  the  guide  asked^  when  we  were  look- 
ing up  at  the  bronze  horses  on  the  Arch  of  Peace.  It  meant, 
do  you  wish  to  go  up  there  t  I  give  it  as  a  specimen  of  guide- 
English.  These  are  die  people  that  make  life  a  burthen  to  the 
tourist  Their  tongues  are  never  still.  They  talk  forever  and 
forever,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  billingsgate  tliey  use.  Inspi- 
ration itself  could  hardly  comprehend  Uiem.  If  they  would 
only  show  you  a  masterpiece  of  art,  or  a  venerable  tomb,  or  a 
prison-house,  or  a  battle-field,  hallowed  by  touching  memories 
or  historical  reminiscences,  or  grand  traditions,  and  then  step 
aside  and  hold  still  for  ten  minutes  and  let  yon  think,  it  would 
not  be  so  bad.  But  they  interrupt  every  dream,  eveiy  pleas- 
ant train  of  thought,  with  their  tiresome  cackling.  Some- 
times when  I  have  been  standing  before  some  cherished  old 
idol  of  mine  tliat  I  remembered  years  and  years  ago  in  pic- 
tures in  the  geography  at  school,  I  have  tliought  I  would  give 
a  whole  world  if  tlie  human  parrot  at  my  side  would  suddenly 
perish  where  he  stood  and  leave  me  to  gaze,  and  ponder,  and 
worship. 

No,  we  did  not  ^^  wis  zo  haut  can  be.''    We  wished  to  go  to  , 
La  Bcala,  die  largest  dieatre  in  the  world,  I  think  they  call  it 
Wo  did  so.    It  was  a  lai^  place.    Seven  separate  and  distinct 
masses  of  humanity — six  great  circles  and  a  monster  parquette. 

We  wished  to  go  to  the  Ambrosian  Library,  and  we  did  that 
also.  We  saw  a  manuscript  of  Virgil,  widi  annotations  in  the 
handwriting  of  Petrarch,  the  gendeman  who  loved  another 
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man's  I<anra,  and  laTisbed  opon  lier  all  tbroogli  life  a  love 
which  ,wafl  B  clear  waste  of  the  raw  material.  It  was  Boand 
sentiment,  but  bad  judgment.    It  brought  both  parties  fame, 
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and  created  ^  fountain  of  commiseration  for  tbem  in  senti- 
mental breasta  tliat  is  running  yet.  But  who  says  a  word  in 
behalf  of  poor  Mr.  Laura !  (I  do  not  know  his  otlier  nauie.) 
Who  glorifies  liim  1  Who  bedews  him  with  tears  I  Wliu 
writes  poetry  about  him !  Nobody.  How  do  you  supjxMc  he 
liked  tiie  state  of  things  that  has  givon  tlio  world  so  mucli 
pleasure  1  How  did  he  enjoy  having  anotlierman  following 
his  wife  every  where  and  making  her  name  a  fitmiliar  word  in 
everr  gorllc^xterminating  mouth  in  Italy  with  his  sonnets  to 
.  her  pre-empted  eyebrows  1  77in/  got  fame  and  symimtliy — he 
got  neither. ,  Tliis  is  a  peculiarly  felicitous  instance  of  what  is 
called  poetical  justice.  It  is  all  very  fine;  but  it  docs  not 
chime  With  my  notions  of  right.     It  is  too  onesided — too  nn- 
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gcnOrons.  Let  the  world  go  on  fretting  about  Laura  and 
Petrarch  if  it  will ;  but  as  for  me,  my  tears  and  my  lamenta- 
tions shall  l)e  lavished  u\yon  the  unsung  defendant. 

We  saw  also  an  autograph  letter  of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  a  lady 
for  whom  I  have  always  entertained  the  highest  respect,  on 
account  of  her  rare  histrionic  capabilities,  her  opulence  in  solid 
gold  goblets  made  of  gilded  wood,  her  high  distinction  as  an 
o|)eratic  screamer,  and  the  facility  with  which  she  could  order 
a  sextuple  funeral  and  get  the  coq)ses  ready  for  it.  We  saw 
one  single  coarse  yellow  hair  from  Lucrezia^s  head,  likewise. 
It  awoke  emotions,  but  we  still  live.  In  this  same  library  we 
saw  some  drawings  by  Michael  Angclo  (these  Italians  call  him 
Mickcl  Angclo,)  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  (They  Bi>ell  it  Vinci 
and  ]mMinun<?e  it  Vinchy  ;  forcigncra  always  ^\hA\  letter  than 
tlicy  pronounce.)    We  reserve  our  opinion  of  tliese  sketches. 

In  another  building  they  showed  us  a  fresco  repi*e8enting  some 
lions  and  other  beasts  drawing  chariots ;  and  they  seemed  to 
project  BO  far  from  the  wall  that  we  tmik  them  to  1h)  sculp- 
tures. The  artist  had  shrewdly  heightened  the  delusion  by 
painting  duBt  on  the  creatures^  backs,  as  if  it  had  fallen  there 
naturally  and  properly.  Smaii;  fellow — if  it  be  smart  to 
deceive  strancjcre. 

Elsewhere  we  saw  a  huge  Koman  amphitheatre,  with  its 
stone  seats  still  in  good  preservation.  Modernized,  it  is  now 
the  scene  of  moi*e  peaceful  rccreations  than  the  exhibition  of  a 
party  of  wild  beasts  with  Christians  for  dinner.  Part  of  tlie 
time,  the  Milanese  use  it  for  a  race  track,  and  at  other  seasons 
they  flood  it  with  water  and  have  spirited  yachting  regattas 
there.  The  guide  told  us  these  tilings,  and  he  would  hardly 
try  so  hazardous  an  experiment  as  the  telling  of  a  falsehood, 
when  it  is  all  he  can  do  to  si>eak  the  trutli  in  English  without 
getting  the  lo<*k-jaw. 

In  another  ])laco  we  were  shown  a  sort  of  summer  arl)or,  with 
a  fence  before  it.  We  said  that  was  nothing.  We  looked 
again,  and  saw,  through  the  ar1)or,  an  endless  stretoli  of  gar- 
den, and  shrubbery,  and  grassy  lawn.  We  were  pAfectly  wil- 
ling to  go  in  there  and  rest,  but  it  could  not  be  done.  .  It  was 
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onlj  another  delusion — ^a  painting  by  some  ingenious  artist 
with  little  charity  in  his  heart  for  tired  folk.  The  deception 
was  perfect  No  one  conid  have  imagined  die  park  was  not 
real.    We  even  thought  we  smelled  the  flowers  at  first. 

We  got  a  carriage  at  twilight  and  drove  in  the  shaded  ave- 
nues with  the  other  nobility,  and  after  dinner  we  took  wine 
and  ices  in  a  fine  garden  with  the  great  public.  The  music 
was  excellent)  die  flowers  and  shnibbcry  were  piciisaiit  to  the 
eye,  the  scene  was  vivacious,  every  body  was  genteel  and  well* 
beh|ived,  and  tlie  ladies  were  slightly  moustached,  and  hand- 
somely dressed,  but  very  homely. 

We  adjourned  to  a  csS6  and  played  billiards  an  hour,  and  I 
made  six  or  seven  points  by  the  doctor  pocketing  his  ball,  and 
he  made  as  many  by  my  pocketing  my  ball.  We  came  near 
making  a  carom  sometimes,  but  not  tlie  one  we  were  trying  to 
make.  The  table  was  of  the  usual  European  style — cusliions 
dead  and  twice  as  high  as  tlie  balls ;  the  cues  in  bad  repair. 
The  natives  play  only  a  sort  of  pool  on  them.  We  have  never 
seen  any  body  playing  the  French  three-ball  game  yet,  and  I 
doubt  if  there  is  any  such  game  known  in  France,  or  that  there 
lives  any  man  mad  enough  to  try  to  play  it  on  one  of  these 
European  tables.  We  had  to  stop  playing,  finally,  because 
Dan  got  to  sleeping  fifteen  niiiiutos  bctwccii  the  counts  and 
paying  no  attention  to  his  marking. 

Afterward  we  walked  up  and  down  one  of  the  most  popular 
streets  for  some  time,  enjoying  other  people's  comfort  and 
wishing  we  could  export  some  of  it  to  our  restless,  driving, 
vitality-consuming  marts  at  home.  Just  in  this  one  matter 
lies  the  main  diarm  of  life  in  Europe-— comfort  In  America, 
we  hurry — which  is  well ;  but  when  the  day's  work  is  done, 
we  go  on  thinking  of  losses  and  gains,  we  plan  for  the  morrow, 
we  even  carry  our  business  cares  to  bed  with  us,  and  toes  and 
worry  over  tliem  when  we  ought  to  be  restoring  our  racked 
bodies  and  brains  with  sleep.  We  bum  up  our  energies  with 
these  excitements,  and  either  die  early  or  drop  into  a  lean  and 
mean  old  age  at  a  time  of  life  which  they  call  a  man's  prime 
in  Europe.    When  an  acre  of  ground  has  producc<l  long  and 
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well,  we  let  it  lie  fallow  and  rest  for  a  season ;  we  take  no  man 
dear  across  the  continent  in  tlie  same  coach  he  started  in — the 
coach  is  stabled  somewhere  on  the  plains  and  its  heated  ma> 
chinery  allowed  to  cool  for  a  few  days ;  when  a  razor  has  seen 
long  service  and  refuses  to  hold  an  edge,  Uie  barber  lays  it 
away  for  a  few  weeks,  and  the  edge  comes  back  of  its  own 
accord.  We  bestow  tlionghtfal  care  upon  inanimate  objects, 
but  none  upon  ourselves.  Wliat  a  robust  people,  what  a  na- 
tion of  thinkers  we  might  be,  if  we  would  only  lay  ourselves 
on  tlie  shelf  occasionally  and  renew  our  edges  1 
•—i  do  envy  these  Europeans  the  comfort  they  take.  When 
tlie  work  of  tlie  day  is  done,  they  forgot  it.  Some  of  them  go, 
witli  wife  and  children,  to  a  beer  hall,  and  sit  quietly  and  gen- 
teelly drinking  a  mug  or  two  of  ale  and  listening  to  music; 
otliers  walk  the  streets,  others  drive  in  tlie  avenues ;  others 
assemble  in  the  great  ornamental  squares  in  tlie  early  evening 
to  enjoy  the  sight  and  the  fragrance  of  flowers  and  to  hear  the 
military  bands  play — ^no  European  city  being  without  its  fine 
military  music  at  eventide ;  and  yet  others  of  tlie  populace  sit 
in  the  open  air  in  front  of  die  refreshment  houses  and  eat  ices 
and  drink  mild  beverages  that  could  not  harm  a  diild.  They 
go  to  bed  moderately  early,  and  sleep  well.  Tliey  are  always 
quiet,  always  orderly,  always  cheerful,  comfortable,  and  appre- 
dative  of  life  and  its  manifold  blessings.  One  never  sees  a 
drunken  man  among  them.  Tlie  change  that  has  come  over 
our  little  party  is  surprising.  Day  by  day  we  lose  some  of  our 
restlessness  and  absorb  some  of  the  spirit  of  quietude  and  ease 
that  is  in  die  tranquil  atmosphere  about  us  and  in  the  de- 
meanor of  the  people.  We  grow  wise  apace.  We  begin  to 
comprehend  what  life  is  for. 

We  have  had  a  bath  in  Milan,  in  a  public  bath-house.  They 
were  going  to  put  all  three  of  us  in  one  bath-tub,  but  we  ob- 
jected. Each  of  us  had  an  Italian  farm  on  his  .back.  We 
could  have  felt  affluent  if  we  had  been  officially  surveyed  and 
fenced  in.  Wc  chose  to  have  dirce  bath-tubs,  and  large  onee 
— tubs  suited  to  the  dignity  of  aristocrats  who  had  real  estate, 
and  brought  it  with  diem.    After  we  were  stripped  and  had 
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taken  the  first  chill  j  dadi,  we  disooyered  that  hauntmg  atrocity 
that  has  embittered  our  lives  in  so  many  cities  and  villages  of 
Italy  and  France — there  was  no  soap.  I  called.  A  woman 
answered,  and  I  barely  had  time  to  throw  myself  against  the 
door — she  wonld  have  been  in,  in  another  second    I  said : 

"  Beware,  woman  1  Go  away  from  here — go  away,  now,  or 
it  will  be  the  worse  for  you.  I  am  an  unprotected  male,  but  I 
will  preserve  my  honor  at  the  peril  of  my  life !" 

These  words  must  have  frightened  her,  for  slie  skurried  away 
veiy  fast. 

Dan's  voice  rose  on  the  air : 

*^  Oh,  t>ring  some  soap,  why  don't  youl" 

The  reply  was  Italian.     Dan  resumed: 

"Soap,  you  know — soap.  That  is  what  I  want — soap. 
S-o-a-p,  soap ;  s-o-p-c,  soap ;  s-o-u-p,  soap.  Hurry  up !  I  don't 
know  how  you  Irish  A\Hi\l  it,  but  I  want  it.  Si>ell  it  to  suit 
yourself,  but  fetch  it.     I'm  freezing." 

I  heard  the  doctor  say,  impressively : 

"  Dan,  how  often  have  we  told  you  tliat  these  foreigners  can 
not  understand  English?  Why  will  you  not  depend  uj>on  us  I 
Why  will  you  not  tell  us  what  you  want,  and  let  us  adc  for  it 
in  the  language  of  the  country!  It  would  save  us  a  great  deal 
of  the  Inuniliation  your  reprehensible  ignorance  causes  us.  I 
will  address  this  person  in  his  motlier  tongue :  '  Here,  cosi)etto  I 
coriK)  di  liacco!  Sucmniciito  I  Solfcrino! — Soup,  yuu  sou  of  a 
gnu !'  Dan,  if  you  would  let  its  talk  for  you,  you  would  never 
expose  your  ignorant  vulgarity." 

Even  this  fluent  disdiarge  of  Italian  did  not  bring  tlie  soap 
at  once,  but  Uiere  was  a  good  reason  for  it.  There  was  not 
such  an  article  about  the  establishment.  It  is  my  belief  tliat 
diere  never  had  been.  They  had  to  send  far  up  to^vn,  and  to 
several  different  places  before  tliey  finally  got  it,  so  tht^y  said. 
We  had  to  wait  twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  Tlio  same  thing 
had  occurred  the  evening  l)cfore,  at  the  hotel.  I  think  I  have 
divined  the  reason  for  this  state  of  things  at  last.  The  Eiig- 
lisli  know  how  to  travel  comfortably,  and  they  carry  soap  with 
them ;  other  foreigners  do  not  use  tlie  article. 
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At  every  hotel  we  stop  at  we  always  have  to  send  out  for 
soap,  at  the  last  moment,  when  we  are  grooming  ourselves  for 
dinner,  and  they  put  it  in  the  bill  along  with  the  eandles  and 
otiicr  nonsense.  In  Marseilles  they  make  half  the  fancy  toilet 
soap  we  consume  in  America,  but  the  Marseillaise  only  have  a 
vague  theoretical  idea  of  its  use,  which  they  have  obtained 
from  books  of  travel,  just  as  they  have  acquired  an  uncertam 
notion  of  clean  shirts,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  gorilla,  and 
other  curious  matters.  This  reminds  me  of  poor  Blucher's 
note  to  die  landlord  in  Paris : 

• 

*«  Parir,  1o  7  Juillot 

^MowtieuT  U  Landlord — Sir:  Powqnoi  don't  you  meUa  8omo  ttaxon  in  your  bod- 

charobcre  7    Eti-ee  que  vow  petuez  I  will  steftl  It?    La  wuUpaasie  you  charged  me 

pnwr  denx  rhamUUeit  when  I  only  had  ono ;  hier  vms  awz  diarged  me  avee  glaee 

when  I  hml  noito  ni  nit ;  UtMt  Icsjtmrs  you  art)  nmiuig  tvinio  frcali  Rnnio  or  oilier  on 

nie^  ftviM  rous  ncjMnrt-z  fxin  piny  this  sttvan  dotlgo  on  mo  twice,     Savon  is  a  neoee- 

aary  de  la  vie  to  any  body  but  a  Frenchman,  ei  je  Tawai  hon  de  ui  h6tel  or  make 

trouble.    Tou  hear  fne.    ABom, 

Bluohbb.** 

I  remonstrated  against  the  sending  of  this  note,  l)ecause  it 
was  so  mixed  up  that  the  landlord  would  never  be  able  to 
make  head  or  tail  of  it ;  but  Bluchcr  said  he  guessed  tlie  old 
man  could  read  the  French  of  it  and  average  the  rest. 

Blucher^s  Fi*cnch  is  bad  enough,  but  it  is  not  much  worse 
tlian  the  English  one  finds  in  advertisements  all  over  Italy 
every  day.  For  instance,  observe  the  printc<l  card  of  the  hotel 
we  shall  pnUinbly  stop  at  on  tlic  shores  of  Lake  Cumo  : 
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"  This  hotel  which  tlio  best  it  is  in  Italy  and  most  superb, 
is  handsome  locnto  on  the  best  situation  of  the  lake,  witli 
tlie  most  splendid  view  near  the  Villas  Uelzy,  to  the  King 
of  Belgian,  and  Serbclloni.  Tliis  hotel  have  rccenUy  on* 
large,  do  offer  all  commodities  on  modornte  price,  at  the 
stmngcrs  gentlemen  who  wliish  spend  the  seasons  on  tlio 
Loko  Come.** 


How  is  that,  for  a  specimen  t  In  the  hotel  is  a  handsome 
little  cha))el  where  an  English  clci^yman  is  employed  to  preach 
to  such  of  the  guests  of  tlie  house  as  hail  from  England  and 
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America,  and  this  fact  is  also  set  forth  in  barbaroos  English  in 
tlie  same  advertisement.  Wouldn't  yon  have  supposed  diat  the 
adventurous  linguist  who  framed  the  card  would  have  known 
enough  to  submit  it  to  Uiat  clergyman  before  he  scut  it  to  tlie 
printer  ? 

Ilerey  in  Milan,  in  an  ancient  tumble-down  ruin  of  a  church, 
is  tlie  mournful  wreck  of  the  most  celebrated  painting  in  tlie 
world — "  The  Last  Supi)er,"  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  We  are 
not  infallible  judges  of  pictures,  but  of  course  wo  went  there 
to  see  this  wonderful  painting,  once  so  beautiful,  always  so  wor- 
shipped by  masters  in  ait,  and  forever  to  be  famous  in  song 
and  story.  And  Uio  first  thing  that  occurred  was  the  infliction 
on  us  of  a  placard  fairly  reekhig  with  wretched  English.  Take 
a  morsel  of  it : 

**  Sartliolomow  (Umt  is  tbo  firet  figure  on  tlio  left  hand  sido  at  Uio  spcctAtor,)  un- 
certain and  doubtful  about  wbat  he  thinks  to  have  hoard,  and  upon  which  ho  wanta 
to  be  aMurod  bj  hinudf  at  Christ  and  by  no  otliura.'* 

Good,  isn't  it?  And  then  Peter  is  described  as  "  argument- 
ing  in  a  threatening  and  angrily  condition  at  Judas  Iscariot." 

This  paragraph  recalls  the  picture.  ^^The  Last  Sup][)er"  is 
painted  on  the  dilapidated  wall  of  what  was  a  little  chapel 
attached  to  the  main  church  in  ancient  times,  I  suppose.  It  is 
battered  and  scarred  in  every  direction,  and  stained  and  discol- 
ored by  time,  and  Na]>oleon's  horses  kicked  the  \cgA  off  most 
the  disciples  when  diey  (the  horses,  not  the  disciples,)  were  sta- 
bled there  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 

I  recognized  the  old  picture  in  a  moment — the  Saviour  with 
bowed  head  seated  at  the  centre  of  a  long,  rough  table  with 
scattering  fruits  and  dishes  upon  it,  and  six  disciples  on  either 
side  in  their  long  robes,  talking  to  each  other — the  picture  from 
which  all  engravings  and  all  copies  have  been  made  for  tlireo 
centuries.  Perhaps  no  living  man  has  ever  known  an  attempt  to 
paint  the  Lord's  Supjier  differently.  The  world  seems  to  have 
become  settled  in  the  belief,  long  ago,  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
human  genius  to  outdo  tliis  creation  of  Da  Vinci's.  I  suppose 
painters  will  go  on  copying  it  as  long  as  any  of  tlie  original  is 
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left  visible  to  tlio  eye.  There  were  a  dozen  easels  in  tlie  room, 
and  aa  many  artiste  transferring  tlio  great  picture  to  their  can- 
vases. Filly  proo&  of  steel  engravings  and  lithographs  were 
scattered  around,  too.  And  as  usual,  I  could  not  help  noticing 
how  superior  tlie  copies  were  to  the  original,  that  is,  to  my  in- 
experienced eye.  Wherever  you  find  a  Kapliael,  a  Kubene,  a 
Michael  Angelo,  a  Caracci,  or  a  DaYinci  (and  we  eee  tliem 
every  day,)  you  find  artiete  copying  tliem,  and  the  copies  are 
always  the  Iiaiidsomest.  May  be  the  originals  were  handsome 
when  they  were  new,  but  they  are  not  now. 


at  least  life  size.    It  is  one  of  the  largest  paintiugs  in  Europe. 
The  colors  are  dimmed  with  age ;  the  countenances  are  scaled 


I 
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and  marred)  and  nearly  all  expression  is  gone  from  tliero; 
the  liair  is  a  dead  blnr  upon  the  wall,  and  tliero  b  no  life  in  the 
eyes.    Only  the  attitudes  are  certain. 

People  come  hero  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  glorify 
this  masterpiece.  They  stand  entranced  before  it  with  bated 
breath  and  parted  lips,  and  when  they  speak,  it  is  only  in  the 
catchy  ejaculations  of  rapture : 

"  O,  wonderful  T' 

^  Such  expression  I" 

*^  Such  grace  of  attitude !" 

«  Such  dignity  r 

"  Such  faultless  drawing  !** 

*'  Such  matdilcss  coloring  I^' 

"  Such  feeling  V* 

"  What  delicacy  of  touch  I** 

"  Wliat  sublimity  of  conception  !'* 

^^  A  vision  I  a  vision  1'* 

I  only  envy  these  people ;  I  envy  them  their  honest  admi- 
ration, if  it  be  honest — their  delight,  if  they  feel  delight.  I 
harbor  no  animosity  toward  any  of  them.  But  at  the  same 
time  tlie  thought  unll  intrude  itself  \\\M>n  mc,  How  can  they 
see  what  is  not  visible  ?  What  would  you  think  of  a  man  who 
looked  at  some  decayed,  blind,  toothless,  ixx-k-marked  Cleo- 
patra, and  said :  '^  What  matchless  beauty !  What  soul !  What 
expression!''  Wliat  would  you  think  of  a  man  who  gazed 
upon  a  dingy,  foggy  sunset,  and  said :  ^^  What  sublimity!  what 
feeling!  what  rIchnesB  of  coloring !''  What  would  you  think 
of  a  man  who  stared  in  ecstacy  upon  a  desert  of  stumps  and 
said :  ^^  Oh,  my  soul,  my  beating  heart,  what  a  noble  forest  is 
here !'' 

You  would  think  that  tliose  men  had  an  astonishing  talent 
for  seeing  things  that  had  already  passed  away.  It  was  what 
I  thought  when  I  stood  before  the  Last  Supper  and  heard  men 
apostrophizing  wonders,  and  beauties  and  perfections  which  hail 
faded  out  of  the  picture  and  gone,  a  hundred  years  before  they 
were  bom.  We  can  imagine  the  l>cauty  that  was  once  in  an 
aged  face ;  we  can  imagine  the  forest  if  we  see  tlie  stumi^ ; 
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but  WO  can  not  absolutely  see  these  things  when  they  arc  not 
there.  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  the  eye  of  the  practiced 
artist  can  rest  upon  the  Last  Supi)er  and  renew  a  lustre  where 
only  a  hint  of  it  is  left,  supply  a  tint  that  has  faded  away,  re- 
store an  expression  that  is  gone;  patch,  and  color,  and  add,  to 
the  dull  canvas  uutil  at  hist  its  figures  shall  stand  before  him 
aglow  with  the  life,  the  feeling,  the  fresliness,  yea,  with  all 
the  noble  beauty  that  was  theirs  when  first  they  came  from  Uie 
hand  of  the  master.  But  /  can  not  work  this  miracle.  Can 
those  other  uninspired  visitors  do  it,  or  do  they  only  happily 
imagine  they  do'< 

After  reading  so  much  about  it,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Last 
Supper  was  a  very  miracle  of  art  once.  I3ut  it  was  three  huu- 
drcil  yeara  ago. 

It  vexes  me  to  hear  people  talk  so  glibly  of  "  feeling,"  "ex- 
pression," "  tone,"  and  those  other  easily  accpiired  and  inex- 
jicnf^ive  technicalities  of  art  that  make  6U(*h  a  fine  show  in 
convei'sations  concerning  pictures.  There  is  not  one  man  in 
seventy-five  hundi'ed  that  can  tell  what  a  pii^tured  face  is  in- 
tended to  express.  There  is  not  one  man  in  five  hundre<I  that 
can  go  into  a  court-room  and  be  sm*e  that  ho  will  not  mistake 
some  harmless  innocent  of  a  jur}'man  for  the  black-hearted 
assassin  on  trial.  Yet  such  people  talk  of  "  character  "  and 
presume  to  interpret  "expression"  in  pictures.  There  is  an 
old  story  that  Matthews,  the  actor,  was  once  lauding  the  abil- 
ity of  the  human  face  to  express  the  passions  and  enuttions 
hidden  in  the  breast.  lie  said  tlio  countenance  could  disclose 
what  was  passing  in  the  heart  plainer  than  the  tongue  could. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  observe  my  face — what  docs  it  express  ?" 

"  Despair  I" 

"  IJah,  it  expresses  peaceful  i-esignation !  What  does  this 
express }" 

"  U:xge !" 

"  Stutr  I  it  means  terror  1     Hus  /" 

"  Indiecility  1" 

"  Fool !  It  is  smothered  ferocity  1    Now  iliis  /" 
"Joy!" 

13 
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"  Oh,  perdition  !     Any  nss  cnn  sco  it  means  tnsnnity  l" 

ExproBBioD  I     Pcoiilo  coolly  pretend  to  itjad  it  who  xronld 

think  thcmBolvce  presumptuous  if  they  pretended  to  inteqiret 

the  hieroglyphics  on  tlie  obelisks  of  Luxor — yet  they  are  fidly 

as  competent  to  do  the  one  tiling  as  the  other.    I  have  heard 


two  very  inlcllij^nt  critics  si>eak  of  Mnrillo*s  Iniinaculatc  Con- 
ception (now  in  the  museutn  at  Seville,)  within  the  past  few 
days.     One  ftHid : 

"  Oh,  the  Virgin's  face  is  fuH  of  the  ecstasy  of  a  joy  that  is 
complete — that  leaves  nothing  more  to  bo  desired  on  earth  1" 

Tlie  other  said : 

"Ah,  that  wonderful  face  is  so  humble,  bo  pleading — it  says 
as  plainly  as  words  conld  say  it :  'I  fear ;  I  tremble ;  I  am 
unworthy.  But  Thy  will  bo  done ;  sustain  Thou  Thy  ser- 
vant!'" 

Tlic  reader  can  see  the  picture  in  any  drawing-room  ;  it  can 
be  easily  recognised  :  tlie  Virgin  (the  only  young  and  really 
beautiful  Virgin  that  was  ever  painted  by  one  of  the  old  mas- 
ters, some  of  us  think,)  stands  in  the  crescent  of  the  new  moon, 
with  ft  multitude  of  cherubs  hovering  about  her,  and  more 
ooming ;  lior  hands  are  crosBC<l  u]>on  her  breast,  and  n|>un  her 
uplifted  countenance  falls  a  glory  out  of  the  heavens.  The 
reader  may  amuse  himself,  if  he  chooses,  in  trying  to  deter- 
mine which  of  these  gentlemen  read  the  Virgin's  "  exprcflsion  " 
aright,  or  if  either  of  them  did  it. 

Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  old  masters  will  com- 
prehend how  much  the  Last  Sup|>er  is  damaged  when  I  say 
that  the  egteetator  cnn  not  really  tell,  now,  whether  the  dis- 
fiplca  are  Hebrews  or  Italians.     These  ancient  ]minters  never 
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BQCCCcdcd  in  denationalizing  themselves.  The  Italian  artists 
paintc<l  Italian  Virgins,  the  Dutch  painted  Dutch  Virgins,  the 
Virgins  of  the  French  painters  were  Frenchwomen — ^nono  of 
tlieni  ever  put  into  the  face  of  the  Madonna  that  indescribable 
something  which  proclaims  the  Jewess,  whether  you  find  her 
in  New  York,  in  Constantinople,  in  Paris,  Jerusalem,  or  in  the 
Empire  of  Morocco.  I  saw  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  once,  a 
picture,  copied  by  a  talented  German  artist  from  an  engraving 
in  one  of  the  American  illustrated  papers.  It  was  an  allegory, 
representing  Mr.  Davis  in  the  act  of  signing  a  secession  act  or 
some  such  document.  Over  him  hovei*ed  the  ghont  of  Wash- 
ington in  warning  attitude,  and  in  the  background  a  troop  of 
slmdowy  sohlicrs  in  Continental  nniform  M'crc  limping  with 
slioclces,  bandaged  feet  through  a  driving  snow-storm.  Valley 
Forge  was  suggested,  of  course.  The  copy  seemed  accurate, 
and  yet  there  was  a  discrepancy  somewhere.  After  a  long  ex- 
aminaticm  I  discovered  what  it  was — the  shadowy  soldiers  were 
all  Germans  I  Jeff.  Davis  was  a  German  I  even  the  hovering 
ghost  was  a  German  ghost  I  The  artist  had  unconsciously 
worked  his  nationality  into  the  picture.  To  tell  the  truth,  I 
am  getting  a  little  perplexed  about  John  the  Baptist  and  his 
portraits.  In  France  I  finally  grew  reconcileil  to  him  as  a 
Frenchman ;  here  he  is  unquestionably  an  Italian.  Wliat 
nextt  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  painters  make  John  the 
Baptist  a  Spaniard  in  Madrid  and  an  Irishman  in  Dublin  t 

We  took  an  o])en  barouche  and  drove  two  miles  out  of  Milan 
to  '^  see  ze  echo,"  as  the  guide  expressed  it.  Tlie  road  was 
smootli,  it  was  bordered  by  trees,  fields,  and  grassy  meadows, 
and  the  soft  air  was  filled  witli  the  odor  of  flowers.  Troops 
of  picturesque  }>easant  girls,  coming  from  work,  hooteil  at  ns, 
shoutcil  at  us,  made  all  manner  of  game  of  us,  and  entirely 
delighted  me.  My  long-cherished  judgment  was  confinned. 
I  always  did  think  those  frowsy,  romantic,  unwashed  ])easant 
girls  I  had  read  so  much  about  in  poetry  were  a  glaring  fraud. 

We  enjoyed  our  jaunt.    It  was  an  exhilarating  relief  from 
tiresome  sight-seeing. 

Wo  distressed  ourselves  very  little  about  the  astonislung 
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echo  tlio  guide,  talked  bo  iiiuclr  About.  Wo  were  growing 
ncctifttomeU  to  cncomiiiniB  on  wonders  tliat  too  often  jirovoil  no 
wonders  ut  all.  And  bo  wo  wore  inoBt  lmi>|iily  ilitiiiiiiHiinli;!!  to 
tind  in  tlie  Beqnel  tliat  the  gnide  Iiad  even  tailed  to  rhti  to  tlio 
magnitude  of  hia  eubjeet. 

We  arrived  at  a  tumble-down  old  rookery  called  the  Palazzo 
Stmonetti — a  inaseive  Lewn-Btone  affair  occupied  hy  a  fuiuily 


of  ragged  ItalianB.  A  good-looking  young  girl  coiiduotod  ua 
to  a  window  on  the  second  floor  whidi  looked  out  on  a  court 
walled  on  tlirco  Bidea  hy  tall  buildings.  She  put  licr  bead  out 
at  the  window  and  shouted.  The  echo  answered  more  tiiucs 
tliun  wo  could  count.  She  tiWik  a  si>cftkiug  trum^tet  oud 
thruuf^h  it  »)ic  shouted,  Bbaq>  and  (juiok,  a  singlo 

"lla!"     The  echo  oitawcrctl: 

"  Ua ! bu  I bn ! — ha ! — ha  1-ba  I    ha  I  b-a-a-a-a-a  I" 
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and  finally  went  off  into  a  rollicking  convulsion  of  the  jolliest 
langhtcr  that  conld  be  imagined.  It  wag  so  joyful — ^so  long 
continued — so  perfectly  cordial  and  hearty,  that  every  body 
was  forced  to  join  in.    Tlicre  was  no  resisting  it. 

Then  the  girl  took  a  gun  and  fired  it.  We  stood  ready  to 
count  the  astonishing  clatter  of  reverberations.  We  could  not 
say  one,  two,  three,  fast  enough,  but  we  could  dot  our  note- 
books with  our  pencil  points  almost  rapidly  enough  to  take 
down  a  sort  of  short-hand  report  of  the  result  My  page  re- 
vealed the  following  account.  I  could  not  keep  up,  but  I  did 
as  well  lis  I  could : 


«. 


•  i 


FIFTT-TWO  WfmHCT  RBrKTmONCL 


I  set  down  fifty-two  distinct  rei>etition9,  and  then  the  echo 
got  the  advantage  of  me.  Tlie  doctor  set  down  sixty-four,  and 
thenceforth  the  echo  moved  too  fast  for  him,  also.  After  the 
separate  concussions  could  no  longer  Iks  noted,  the  reverbera- 
tions dwindled  to  a  wild,  l^ng-sustaincd  clatter  of  sounds  such 
as  a  watchman^s  rattle  produces.  It  is  likely  that  this  is  the 
most  remarkable  echo  in  the  Avorld. 
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The  doctor,  in  jest,  offered  to  kiw  the  young  girl,  and  was 
taken  a  little  abnck  when 
diOBaid  he  might  fora  franc  t 
Tlte  commoiicBt  gallantry 
compelled  him  to  Bland  by 
liiB  offer,  and  bo  lie  ])aid  tlie 
fVanc  and  took  Uickifis.  She 
was  a  philosopher.  She  said 
a  franc  was  a  good  thing  to 
have,  and  she  did  not  care 
any  thing  fur  one  piiltry 
kiss,  hecauBo  she  liad  a 
million  left.  Then  our 
comrade,  always  a  shrewd 
business  mnii,  ollurud  U> 
A  Eiu  n»  A  rB*»o.  j^jjg    j,,g    ^,,^,g    ^^^    ^j 

tliirty  days,  but  thut  little 
financial  adieme  was  a  failure. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

'TTT'E  left  Milan  by  rail.     The  Cathedral  six  or  seven  miles 

▼^  »  liehind  U8 — viwt,  dreamy,  bliieinh  snow-elad  mountains 
twenty  miles  in  front  of  ur, — these  were  the  mrented  points  iu 
the  wener}'.  The  miH*e  innncMliato  Hcenory  conj^istod  of  fields 
and  farmdiouHes  ontgidc  the  ear  and  a  monster-headed  dwarf  and 
a  monstached  woman  inside  it.  These  latter  were  not  show- 
people.  Ahus,  deformity  and  fenude  beards  are  too  connnon  iu 
Italy  to  attract  attention. 

We  passed  tlirongh  a  range  of  wild,  picturescpio  hills,  steep, 
wooded,  cone-shaped,  with  nigged  crags  projecting  hero  and 
there,  and  with  dwellings  and  ruinous  castles  i>erehed  away  up 
towanl  the  drifting  clouds.  Wo  lunched  at  the  curious  old 
town  of  Como,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  and  then  took  the  small 
steamer  and  had  an  afternoon's  ))leasuro  excursion  to  tliis 
place, — IJellaggio. 

When  we  walked  ashore,  a  party  of  policemen  (people  whoso 
cocked  hats  and  showy  uniforms  would  shame  the  finest  uni- 
form in  tlie  military  service  of  the  United  States,)  put  us  into 
a  little  stone  cell  and  locked  us  iu.  We  had  the  whole  passen- 
ger list  for  company,  but  their  room  would  have  been  prefer- 
able, for  there  was  no  light,  there  were  no  windows,  no  venti- 
lation. It  was  close  and  hot.  Wo  were  much  crowded.  It 
was  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  on  a  small  scale.  Presently 
a  smoke  rose  al>out  our  feet — a  smoke  that  smelt  of  all  the 
dead  things  of  earth,  of  all  the  putrefaction  and  corruption 
imaginable. 

Wo  were  there  five  minutes,  and  when  we  got  out  it  was 
hard  to  tell  which  of  us  carried  tlio  vilest  fragrance. 
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Tliese  miaorable  outcasts  called  that  "  fiiiiiigating  "  as,  and 
the  term  was  a  tame  one  indeed.  They  fumigated  iia  to  guard 
themselves  against  the  cholera,  tliougli  wo  liaileJ  from  no  in- 
fected port  AVe  had  left  tlie  cholera  for  behind  us  all  the 
time.  However,  tliey  must  keep  epidemics  away  somehow  or 
other,  and  fumigation  is  clicaper  than  Bonp.  They  must  either 
wash  tliemselvea  or  fumigate  other  )>eoplo.  Some  of  the  lower 
clasBes  hod  rather  die  thiin  wash,  but  the  finuigutioii  of  stran- 


gers canscs  Ihum  no  pang^.  Tlicy  nec<l  no  fuiiiignliou  them* 
selves.  Their  habits  make  it  uinieccssary.  They  curry  their 
preventive  with  them;  tlioy  sweat  and  fiimignto  nil  the  day 
long.  I  truet  I  am  a  Imuddo  and  a  contiistent  Cliristiiiu.  I  try 
to  do  what  is  right.  I  know  it  lA  my  duty  to  "  pruy  for  them 
that  dofipttcfnlly  use  mo;"  and  llu-rofon-,  hani  11.4  it  in,  I  xbull 
still  try  to  pray  for  tlieso  fumigating,  niaecaroni-stufKug  organ 
grinders. 
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Our  hotel  sits  at  tho  water's  edge — at  least  its  front  garden 
does — and  we  walk  among  the  Blii-ubl>ery  and  smoke  at  twi- 
light ;  we  look  afar  off  at  Switzerland  and  the  Ali>s,  and  feel 
an  indolent  will ingn ess  to  look  no  closer ;  we  go  down  tho 
6te])8  and  swim  in  the  lake ;  we  take  a  shapely  little  boat  and 
sail  abroad  among  the  reflections  of  the  stars ;  lie  on  tho 
thwarts  and  listen  to  the  distant  laughter,  the  singing,  the  soft 
melody  of  flutes  and  guitars  that  comes  floating  across  the  wa- 
ter from  pleasuring  gondolas  ;•  we  close  the  evening  wiUi  exas- 
perating billiards  on  one  of  those  same  old  execrable  tables. 
A  midnight  luncheon  in  our  ample  bed-chamber ;  a  final  smoke 
in  its  contmcted  veranda  facing  the  water,  the  gardens  and  tho 
mountains;  a  summing  up  of  the  day's  events.  Then  to  l)ed, 
with  drowsy  brains  harassed  with  a  nuul  i>anoranui  that  mixes 
up  ])icturc8  of  France,  of  Italy,  of  the  ship,  of  the  ocean,  of 
home,  in  grotesque  and  bewildering  disorder.  Then  a  melting 
away  of  familiar  faces,  of  cities  and  of  tossing  waves,  into  a 
great  calm  of  forgetfulness  and  }>eace. 

After  which,  the  nightmare. 

Breakfast  in  the  morning,  and  then  the  Lake. 

I  did  uot  like  it  yesteuhiy.  I  thought  Lake  Tahoe  was  mtic/i 
finer.  I  have  t^  confc^ss  now,  however,  that  my  judgment 
erred  somewhat,  though  not  extravagantly.  I  always  had 
an  idea  that  Como  was  a  vast  basin  of  water,  like  Tahoe,  shut 
in  by  grcat  mountains.  Well,  tlie  boi-dcr  of  huge  mountains 
is  here,  but  the  lake  itself  is  not  a  basin.  It  is  as  crooked  as 
any  brook,  and  only  from  one-quarter  to  two-thirds  as  wide  as 
the  Mississip]>i.  There  is  not  a  yai*d  of  low  ground  on  either 
side  of  it — nothing  but  endless  chains  of  mountains  that  spring 
abniptly  from  Uie  water's  edge,  and  tower  to  altitudes  varying 
from  a  thousand  to  two  thousand  feet.  Their  cniggy  sides  are 
clothed  with  vegetation,  and  wliite  six*cks  of  houses  peep  out 
from  the  luxuriant  foliage  every  where ;  they  are  even  perched 
n)K)n  jutting  and  picturesque  pinnacles  a  thousand  feet  above 
your  head. 

Again,  for  miles  along  the  shores,  handsome  country  seats, 
surrounded  by  gardens  and  groves,  sit  fairly  in  the  water,  somo* 
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times  in  nookB  carred  by  Natnre  out  of  the  vine-hnng  preci- 
pices, and  with  no  ingress  or  cgrcas  ativo  hy  Iwnts.  Soino  have 
great  brood  stone  staircases  leuOiiig  down  to  tlio  wutor,  with 
heavy  stone  balustrades  ornamented  with  statuary  and  fanci- 
folly  adorned  witli  creeping  vines  and  bright-colonxl  flowers — 
for  all  tliQ  world  like  a  drop-cnrtatn  in  a  theatre,  and  lacking 
nothing  but  long-waistcd,  high-lieeled  women  and  jdnmcd 
gallants  in  silken  tights  coming  down  to  go  serenading  in  tlie 
splendid  gondola  in  waiting. 


A  great  featnre  of  Cumo's  attractiveness  is  tlio  multitude  of 
pretty  houses  and  gantens  that  cluster  u]x>n  its  shores  and  on 
its  monntain  sides.  They  look  so  snug  and  so  homelike,  and 
at  eventide  when  every  thing  Eceiiis  to  slnnibcr,  and  the  niu&ic 
of  tlie  vesper  bulls  cuiiics  stealing  over  the  water,  one  nliaost 
believes  tliat  nowhere  else  than  on  the  Lake  of  Como  can  there 
be  found  such  a  paradise  of  tranquil  repose. 
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From  my  window  here  in  BcUaggio,  I  have  a  view  of  the 
other  side  of  tlie  lake  now,  which  is  as  beautiful  as  a  picture. 
A  scarred  and  wrinkled  precipice  rises  to  a  height  of  eighteen 
hundred  feet ;  on  a  tiny  bench  half  way  up  its  vast  wall,  sits  a 
little  snow-flake  of  a  church,  no  bigger  than  a  martin-box,  ap- 
parently ;  skirting  the  base  of  the  cliff  are  a  hundred  orange 
groves  and  gardens,  flecked  with  glimpses  of  the  white  dwell- 
ings that  are  buried  in  them ;  in  front,  three  or  four  gondolas 
lie  idle  u])on  the  water — and  in  die  burnished  mirror  of  the 
lake,  mountain,  chapel,  houses,  groves  and  boats  are  counter- 
fciti^d  so  brightly  and  so  clearly  tliat  one  scarce  knows  where 
the  reality  leaves  off  and  the  reflection  begins ! 
^^JThc  snrroundiiigs  of  this  picturo  arc  fine.  A  mile  away,  a 
grove-plunicd' promontory  juts  far  into  the  lake  and  glasses  its 
palace  in  tlie  blue  deptlis ;  in  midstream  a  boat  is  cutting  the 
shining  snifacc  and  leaving  a  long  track  behind,  like  a  ray  of 
light ;  the  mountains  beyond  are  veiled  in  a  dreamy  purple 
haze ;  far  in  tlie  opposite  direction  a  tumbled  mass  of  domes 
and  verdant  Blo]>es  and  valleys  bars  the  lake,  and  here  indeed 
docs  distance  lend  enchantment  to  the  view — ^for  on  this  broad 
canvas,  sun  and  clouds  and  tlie  richest  of  atmospheres  have 
blended  a  thousand  tints  together,  and  over  its  surface  the 
filmy  lights  and  shadows  drift,  hour  after  hour,  and  glorify  it" 
witli  a  beauty  that  seems  reflected  out  of  Ileaven  itself.  Be- 
yond all  question,  this  is  the  most  voluptuous  scene  we  have 
yet  looked  ujion. 

Last  night  the  scenery  was  striking  and  picturesque.  On  the 
other  side  crags  and  trees  and  snowy  houses  were  reflected  in 
the  lake  with  a  wonderful  distinctness,  and  streams  of  light 
from  many  a  distant  window  shot  far  abroad  over  the  still  wa- 
ters. On  this  side,  near  at  hand,  great  mansions,  white  with 
moonlight,  glared  out  from  the  midst  of  masses  of  foliage  that 
lay  black  and  shapeless  in  the  shadows  that  fell  from  the  cliff 
above — and  down  in  the  margin  of  the  lake  every  feature  of 
the  weird  vision  was  faithfully  repeated. 

To-day  we  have  idled  tlirough  a  wonder  of  a  garden  attached 
to  a  ducal  estate — ^but  enough  of  description  is  enough,  I  judge. 
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I  snepect  that  this  was  the  same  place  tlie  gardener's  son  de- 
ceived the.  Lady  of  Lyons  witli,  but  I  do  not  know.  You  may 
have  heard  of  the  passage  somewhere : 

"A  deepTAl«^ 
Shot  oat  bj  Alpine  hills  (Vom  the  rude  world, 
Near  a  dear  lake  margined  by  ftuiu  of  gold 
And  whiqiering  mjrtlee: 
Qlaasing  softest  skies,  cloudless^ 
8aTe  witli  rare  and  roseate  shadows; 
A  palace,  lifting  to  eternal  heayen  its  marbled  wallsi 
From  out  a  glosay  bower  of  coolest  foliage  musical  with  bifda.** 

That  is  all  very  well,  except  the  ^' clear"  part  of  the  lake. 
It  certainly  is  clearer  than  a  great  many  lakes,  bnt  how  dull 
its  waters  are  compared  with  the  wonderful  transparence  of 
Lake  Tahoe  I  I  speak  of  the  north  shore  of  Talioe,  where  one 
can  count  the  scales  on  a  trout  at  a  deptli  of  a  hundred  and 
eighty  feet.  I  have  tried  to  get  this  statement  off  at  par  here, 
but  with  no  success ;  so  I  have  been  obliged  to  negotiate  it  at 
fifty  per  cent,  discount.  At  tliis  rate  I  find  some  takers ;  \yeT- 
haps  the  reader  will  receive  it  on  the  same  tcnns — ninety  feet 
instead  of  one  hundred  and  ci<;lity.  But  let  it  be  remembered 
tliat  tlioBc  are  forced  terms — Sheriff's  sale  prices.  As  far  as  I 
am  privately  concerned,  I  abate  not  a  jot  of  the  original  asser- 
tion that  in  those  strangely  mtigiiifyiiig  watei's  one  may  count 
the  scales  on  a  trout  (a  trout  of  the  large  kind,)  at  a  depth  of 
a  Imndred  and  eighty  feet — may  sec  every  pebble  on  the  bot- 
tom— might  even  count  a  paper  of  dray-pins.  People  talk  of 
the  transparent  waters  of  the  Mexican  Bay  of  Acapulco,  but  in 
my  own  experience  I  know  they  can  not  compare  with  those  I  am 
speaking  of.  I  have  fished  for  trout,  in  Talioe,  and  at  a  meas- 
ured de]>th  of  eighty-four  feet  I  have  seen  tliem  put  their  noses  to 
the  bait  and  I  could  see  their  gills  open  and  shut.  I  could  hardly 
have  seen  the  trout  tlicmselvcs  at  tliat  distance  in  the  oj>en  air. 

As  I  go  back  in  spirit  and  recall  that  noble  sea,  reposing 
among  the  snow-i>eaks  six  tliousand  feet  above  the  ocean,  the 
conviction  comes  strong  upon  me  again  that  Como  would  only 
Bcem  a  bedizened  little  courtier  in  that  august  presence. 
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Sorrow  and  misfortune  overtake  the  Legislature  that  still 
from  yctir  to  year  permits  Tahoc  to  retain  its  unmusical  cogno- 
men !  Talioe  I  It  suggests  no  crystal  waters,  no  picturesque 
shores,  no  sublimity.  Tahoe  for  a  sea  in  the  clouds :  a  sea  that 
has  chanicter,  and  asserts  it  in  solemn  calmr.,  at  timet;,  at  times 
in  savage  storms ;  a  sea,  whose  royal  sechision  is  guarded  by  a 
cordon  of  sentinel  peaks  that  lifk  their  frosty  fronts  nine  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  worhl ;  a  sea  wliose  every  aspect  is 
impressive,  wliose  lielongings  are  all  beautiful,  whose  lonely 
majesty  types  the  Deity ! 

Tahoe  means  grasshoppers.  It  means  grasshopper  soup. 
It  is  Indian,  and  suggestive  of  Indians.  They  say  it  is  Pi-ute — 
jMissilily  it  is  Digger.  I  am  satisfied  it  was  nnnuMl  by  the  Dig- 
gel's — those  degraded  savages  >vho  roast  their  dead  relatives, 
then  mix  the  human  gi*ease  and  ashes  of  bones  with  tar,  and 
"gaum"  it  thick  all  over  their  heads  and  foreheads  and  ears, 
aiul  go  caterwauling  about  the  hills  and  call  it  vtourning, 
77/e.stf  are  the  gentry  that  named  the  Lake. 

People  say  that  Tahoe  means  "Silver  Lake" — ^** Limpid  Wa- 
ter"— "Falling  Ixjaf."  ]>osh.  It  means  grasshopiwr  soup, 
the  favorite  dish  of  the  Digger  tril)e — and  of  the  Pi-utes  as 
well.  It  isn^t  worth  while,  in  these  practical  times,  for  people 
to  talk  about  Indian  poetry — there  never  was  any  in  them — 
except  in  the  Fennimore  Cooper  Indians.  But  Ui^f/  arc  an  ex- 
tinct tribe  that  never  existed.  I  know  the  Noble  Uetl  Man. 
I  have  camped  with  the  Indians ;  I  have  been  on  the  war- 
path with  them,  taken  part  in  the  chase  with  them — for  grass- 
]iop]>erB;  helped  them  steal  cattle;  I  have  roamed  with  them, 
scalped  them,  had  them  for  breakfast.  I  would  gladly  eat  the 
whole  race  if  I  had  a  chance. 

But  I  am  growing  unreliable.  I  will  return  to  my  compari-* 
son  of  the  Lakes.  (X^mo  is  a  little  deeper  than  Tahoc;,  if  i>eo- 
ple  here  tell  the  truth.  They  say  it  is  eighteen  hundred  feet 
deep  at  this  iK)int,  but  it  does  not  look  a  dead  enough  blue  for 
that.  Tahoe  is  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet  deep  in  the  centre,  by  the  State  Geologist^s  measurement. 
They  say  the  great  peak  opposite  this  town  is  five  tliousand 
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feet  liigh :  but  I  feel  sure  that  three  tliousand  feet  of  that  state- 
ment is  a  good  honest  lie.  Tlie  lake  is  a  mile  wide,  hcra,  and 
maintains  about  tliat  width  from  tliis  point  to  its  northern  ex- 
tremity— which  is  distant  sixteen  miles:  from  liere  to  its  south- 
em  extremity — say  fifteen  miles — it  is  not  over  half  a  mile 
wide  in  any  place,  I  should  think.  Its  snow-clad  mountains 
one  hears  so  much  about  are  only  seen  occasiouully,  and  then 
in  the  distance,  the  Alps.  Tahoe  is  from  ten  to  eighteen  miles 
wide,  and  its  mountains  shut  it  in  like  a  wall.  Their  summits 
are  never  free  from  snow  the  year  round.  One  thin^  about  it 
is  very  strange :  it  never  has  even  a  skiin  of  ice  uiKin  its  sur- 
face, although  lakes  in  the  same  range  of  mountains,  lying  in 
a  lower  and  warmer  temperature,  fi'ccze  over  in  winter. 

It  is  cheerful  to  meet  a  shipmate  in  these  out-of-the-way 
places  and  compare  notes  with  him.  We  have  found  one  of 
ours  hero — an  old  soldier  of  the  war,  who  is  seeking  bloodless 
adventures  and  rest  from  his  campaigns,  in  these  sunny  lands.* 

*  OoL  J.  HiBOii  F09TBB,  editor  of  a  Piitsburgfa  joomal,  and  a  most  estioiable 
genUeman.  Aa  these  sheoU  are  being  prepared  lur  Uie  preai^  I  am  puitiod  to  leom 
of  hia  decease  sborUy  after  kia  reioru  borne.— -M.  T. 


CHAPTEE  XXI. 

*\T7"E  voyaged  hy  steamer  down  tlie  Lago  di  Lecco,  Uirongb 
•  '        wild  luoiintnin  Bceiicry,  mid  by  linmlcts  mid  villas, 
mid  di  set  1 1  bark  oil  at  tlic  town  of  I..cceo.     Tlicy  Bnid  it  was  two 
Iiuiin*,  Uy  carriiigu  to  the  uiiciuitt  v'liy  of  iiergniiio,  and  that  wo 
would  arrive  tlicro  in  good  aeasoii  for  tlio  railway  train.     We 
got  an  o])cn  barouclie  and  a  wild,  boisterous  driver,  and  Bet 
out.    It  wft8  dcliglitful.     We  bad  a  fast  team  and  a  perfectly 
Binootli  road.     There  were  towering  clilja  on  our  letl,  and  the 
jirutty  I^^go  di  I>ciico  on  our  right,  and  every  now  and  tlicn  it 
rainc«l  on  lie.     Just  before  starting,  the  driver  picked  up,  in 
the  street,  a  stump  of  a  cigar  an  ineh  long,  and  put  it  in  bis 
month.    When  be  hod  carried  it  time  about  an  hour,  I  thought 
it  would   be  only  Cbristian  charity  to  give  him  a  light     I 
handed  hint  iny  cigar, 
which    I     had    just 
lit,  and  ho  put  it  in 
bis  mouth    and    re- 
tnnicd  bis  etunip  to 
hia  pocket  1     I  never 
saw  a  nioro  sociaMo 
man.       At    least    I 
never    saw    a    man 
who  was  more  sot^io- 
ble  on  a    short    ac- 
quaintance. aooAL  DRiveL 

We    saw    interior 
Italy,   now.     Tlie  bouses  were  of  solid  stono,  and  not  often  in 
good  repair.     The  {wasanta  and  their  children  were  idle,  as 
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a  general  thing,  and  tlio  (lonkej-8  and  oliiekcna  mndo  them- 
Belves  at  homo  in  drnwiiig-ruoiu  niid  IxHi-chiiinlwr  und  were 
not  inol4»tud.     Tlic  drivers  of  ouch   and  cvtiry   nno  of   tlio 
Blow-moving  markct-carU  we  iiiot  wcro  strclohcd  in  the  enn 
upon  tlieir  mcrcliandisc,  eonnd  ablcci*.     Every  tlirec  or  four 
hundred  yards,  it  scctnod  to  inc,  wc  c-anie  iijKni  the  ehriuc  of 
some  saint  or  other — a  nidc  jneture  of  him  built  into  a  huge 
croes  or  a  stone  pillar  by  the  road-side. — Some  of  the   i)ic- 
tures  of  tlie   Savionr   were  curiosities  in  their  way.      Tliey 
represented  him  stretch- 
ed n]>on  the  chms,  his 
countenance      distorted 
with  ngoiiy.     From  tlio 
U'oimdij   of   the    t-rowii 
of  tlioms;  from  the  pier- 
ced side;  fmui  tlio  niii- 
tilated  hands  imd  fuet; 
fruiu  the  Bconi'gcil  IxHly 
— lisjui      every      haiid- 
bi'ondth   of  his    itciiion 
Btreama   of  blood   were 
flowing!     Snch  a  gory, 
ghiiKtIy  BiHjctnclo  wmild 
frighten  tliucliildi-un  out 
of  tlieir  BGUtics,  I  hhoidd 
tliink.   There  were  soniu 
utiifpio  anxiliitriosto  the 
painting    which    added 
to    its     Bpiritcil    cflcct. 
wATkiuK  BuuNB.  Tlicso     wcro     gonnino 

wootlcn  and  iron  imple- 
menta,  and  were  prominently  disclosed  round  about  the  figure : 
a  bundle  of  nails;  the  hammer  to  drive  them;  the  sjiouge; 
the  rccd  that  anpiwrtwl  it;  the  cup  of  vinegar;  the  ladder 
for  the  ascent  of  the  cross ;  the  6iH;iir  that  picrcwl  the  Saviour's 
side.  The  crown  of  thonis  was  made  of  real  thorns,  and  was 
'     iiailctl  to  tlie  sacred  head.     In  some  Italian  chnrch-piuntiiigB, 
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cvcti  hy  tlic  old  innstcni,  tlic  Saviour  and  tlie  Virgin  wear  Bilvor 
or  gilded  crowns  that  are  fastened  to  tlie  pictured  bead  with 
nails.    The  effect  is  as  grotesque  as  it  is  incongrnonB. 

Here  and  tlicre,  on  the  fronts  of  roadside  inns,  we  found 
hngc,  coarse  frescoes  of  suffering  martjrs  like  those  in  the 
r-slirines.  It  could  not  have  diminialied  their  snlTcringB  any  to 
'  he  BO  iincouthly  represented.  We  were  in  tlie  heart  and 
,  home  of  priestcraft— of  a  happy,  cheerful,  contented  ignorance, 
;  Bn|icrBtition,  degradation,  poverty,  indolence,  and  everlasting 
unnnpiring  worth IcssncBS.  And  we  said  fervently,  It  suits 
j  Ihciw  pcojdo  precisely ;  let  them  enjoy  it,  along  witli  tlie  other 
I  miininlH,  and  Ilcavcn  forbid  that  they  bo  itiuleeted.  We  feci 
j  no  mali<-c  toward  tlicso  fiiniigntors. 

We  passed  throngh  the  strangest,  funniest,  undreamptK}f 
old  towns,  wedded  to  tlie  cn^toins  and  steeped  in  the  dreams 
of  the  elder  ages,  and  perfectly  nnawaro  that  tlie  world  tnms 
round  1    And  perfectly  indifferent,  too,  as  to  whether  it  turns 
around  or  stands  Still.     TTtey  have  nothing  to  do  but  oat  and. 
Mocp  and  sleep  and  cat,  and  toil  a  little  when  they  can  get  a 
friend  to  stand  hy  and  keep  them  awake.     7Vy  are  not  paid 
for  thinking — Oici/  are  not  paid  to  fret  about  the  world's  con< 
cemB.     They    were 
not  rcppoctahle  peo- 
ple— they  wore  not 
worthy        people — 
tliey  were  not  learn- 
ed   and    wise     and 
brilliant      people — 
but  in  their  breasts, 
all  their  stupid  lives 
long,  resteth  a  peace 
ptliat  pasRcth  nnder- 

sUnding!    How  can  r^ci  «d  «*rTOB« 

I  men,  calling  tliem- 
/  selves  men,  consent  to  be  so  degraded  and  happy. 

Wo  whisked  by  many  a  gray  old  medieval  castle,  clad  tliick 
will)  ivy  tliatswtuig  its  green  banners  down  from  towersand  tur- 
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rets'whereoiiceeoineoldCriiBader'Bflagliad  floated.  Tliedriver 
pointed  to  ono  of  tlioae  nnciuiit  rurtrcoBcs,  and  said,  (I  translate) : 

"  Do  you  see  that  great  iron  liook  that  prujcct^  from  the 
wall  just  aader  the  highest  window  in  the  ruined  tower  t" 

We  said  we  could  not  see  it  at  such  a  dbtance,  but  had  no 
doubt  it  was  there. 

'*  Well,"  lie  said,  "  there  ia  a  legend  connected  with  tliat 


CAsru  or  ootrxr  l 


iron  hook.    Nearly  seven  hundred  ycni«  npn,  that  cnittlo  was 
the  proitcrty  of  tlie  iiuhio  Couut  Liiigi  Ouiumro  Uuido  Al- 
ptionto  di  Geneva — " 
*'  What  was  his  other  name)"  said  Dan, 
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^'  lie  had  no  other  name.  The  name  I  have  spoken  was  all 
the  name  he  had.    lie  was  the  son  of—" 

"  Poor  but  honest  parents — ^that  is  all  right — never  mind  the 
particulars — ^go  on  with  the  legend." 

THE   LEGEND. 

Well,  then,  all  the  world,  at  that  time,  was  in  a  wild  excite- 
ment about  die  Holy  Sepulchre.  All  the  great  feudal  lords  in 
Europe  were  pledging  their  lands  and  pawning  their  plate  to 
fit  out  men-at-arms  so  that  tlicy  might  join  the  grand  armies 
of  Cliristendom  and  win  renown  in  the  Holy  Wars.  The 
Count  Luigi  raised  money,  like  the  rest,  and  one  mild  Septem- 
ber morning,  armed  witli  battle-ax,  ]>ortcu1Iis  and  thinulering 
culvcrin,  ho  rode  througli  the  greaves  and  bucklers  of  his 
donjon-keep  witli  as  gallant  a  troop  of  Christian  bandits  as  ever 
step)>ed  in  Italy.  He  had  his  sword,  Excalibur,  with  him. 
Ilis  beautiful  countess  and  her  young  daughter  waved  him  a 
tearful  adieu  from  the  battering-rams  and  buttresses  of  tlie 
fortress,  and  lie  gaUo]Hxl  away  with  a  happy  heart. 

He  made  a  raid  on  a  neighboring  baron  and  completed  his 
outfit  with  the  booty  secured.  He  then  razed  the  castle  to  Uie 
ground,  massacred  the  family  and  moved  on.  They  were 
hardy  fellows  in  the  grand  old  days  of  chivalry.  Alas !  those 
days  will  never  come  again. 

Count  Luigi  grew  Iiigli  in  fame  in  Holy  Land.  He  plunged 
into  the  carnage  of  a  hundred  battles,  but  his  good  Excalibur 
always  brought  him  out  alive,  albeit  often  sorely  wounded. 
His  £ace  became  browned  by  exposure  to  the  Syrian  sun  in 
long  marches;  he  suficrcd  hunger  and  thirst;  he  pined  in 
prisons,  he  languished  in  loathsome  plague-hospitals.  And 
many  and  many  a  time  he  thought  of  his  loved  ones  at  home, 
and  wondered  if  all  was  well  with  them.  But  his  heart  said, 
Peace,  is  not  thy  brother  watching  over  thy  household  ? 

Forty-two  years  waxed  and  waned ;  die  good  fight  was  won ; 
Godfrey  reigned  in  Jerusalem — the  Christian  hosts  reared  the 
banner  of  the  cross  above  the  Holy  Sepulchre  t 
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Twilight  was  approaching.  Fifty  harleqninSy  in  flowing 
Tobea,  approached  Uiis  castle  wearily,  for  they  were  on  foot, 
and  the  dust  upon  their  garments  betokened  tliat  they  had 
traveled  far.  They  overtook  a  peasant,  and  asked  him  if  it 
were  likely  they  could  get  food  and  a  hospitable  bed  there,  for 
love  of  Christian  charity,  and  if  perchance,  a  moral  parlor 
entertainment  might  meet  with  generous  countenance — ^^  for," 
said  they,  ^^  tliis  exhibition  hath  no  feature  that  could  offend 
the  most  fastidious  taste." 

<<  Marry,"  quoth  the  peasant,  "  an'  it  please  yoip*  worships, 
ye  had  better  journey  many  a  good  rood  hence  with  your 
juggling  circus  than  trust  your  bones  in  yonder  castle." 

^'  How  now,  sirrah  1"  exclaimed  the  chief  monk,  "  explain 
thy  ribald  s]>eech,  or  by'r  Lady  it  shall  go  hard  with  thee." 

"  Peace,  good  mountebank,  I  did  but  utter  the  trutli  that 
was  in  my  heart.  San  Paolo  be  my  witness  that  did  ye  but  find 
the  stout  Count  Leonardo  in  lib  cups,  sheer  from  tlie  castle's 
topmost  battlements  would  he  hurl  ye  all!  Alack-anlay,  the 
good  Lord  Luigi  reigns  not  here  in  these  sad  times." 

«  The  good  Lord  Luigi  ?" 

*^  Aye,  none  other,  please  your  worship.  In  his  day,  the 
poor  rejoiced  in  plenty  and  the  rich  he  did  oppress ;  taxes  were 
not  known,  the  fathers  of  the  church  waxed  fat  \i\>on  his 
bounty ;  travelers  went  and  came,  with  none  to  interfere;  and 
whosoever  would,  might  tarry  in  his  halls  in  cordial  welcome, 
and  eat  his  bread  and  drink*  his  wine,  withal.  But  woe  is 
me  I  some  two  and  forty  years  agone  the  good  count  rode 
hence  to  fight  for  Holy  Cross,  and  many  a  year  hath  floMm 
since  word  or  token  have  we  had  of  him.  Men  say  his  bones 
lie  bleaching  in  the  fields  of  Palestine." 

"And  now!" 

"i\W/  God  'a  mercy,  the  cruel  Leonardo  loi-ds  it  in  the 
castle.  Ho  wrings  taxes  from  the  ]>oor ;  he  robs  nil  travelers 
that  journey  by  his  gates ;  he  B]K3nds  his  days  in  fends  and 
murders,  and  his  nights  in  revel  and  debaucli ;  ho  roasts  the 
fatliers  of  the  church  upon  his  kitchen  spits,  and  enjoyeth  the 
same,  calling  it  pastime.     These  thirty  years  Luigi's  countess 
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hath  not  been  seen  by  any  he  in  all  this  land,  and  many  whisper 
that  Bhe  pines  in  the  dungeons  of  the  castle  for  that  she  will 
not  wed  with  Leonardo,  saying  her  dear  lord  still  livetli  and 
that  she  will  die  ere  she  prove  false  to  him.  They  whisper 
likewise  that  her  daughter  is  a  prisoner  as  well.  Nay,  good 
jugglers,  seek  ye  refreshment  otlier  wheres.  ^Twere  better 
that  ye  perished  in  a  Christian  way  than  that  ye  plunged  from 
off  yon  dizzy  tower.     Give  ye  good-day.'' 

"  God  keep  ye,  gentle  knave — farewell." 

But  heedless  of  the  peasant's  warning,  the  players  moved 
straightway  toward  the  castle. 

Word  was  brought  to  Count  Leonardo  that  a  company  of 
monntolmnks  l)C84)iight  hi»  liospitality. 

^'Tis  well.  Dispose  of  them  in  the  customary  manner. 
Yet  stayl  I  have  nec<l  of  them.  I>ct  them  come  hither. 
Later,  cast  them  from  the  battlements — or — ^liow  many  priests 
have  ye  on  hand  ?" 

"  The  day's  results  are  meagre,  good  my  lord.  An  abbot 
and  a  dozen  beggarly  friars  is  all  we  have." 

^'  IIcll  and  furies  1  Is  the  estate  going  to  seed  7  Send  hither 
the  niountehaiiks.     Aflcrwanl,  broil  them  with  the  priests." 

The  robeil  and  close-cowled  harlequins  entered.  The  grim 
Leonardo  sate  in  state  at  the  h^ad  of  his  council  board. 
Kange<l  up  and  down  the  hall  on  citlior  hand  stood  near  a 
hundred  men-at-arms. 

"Ila,  villains !"  quoth  the  count,  "  What  can  ye  do  to  earn 
tlie  liospitality  ye  crave." 

"  Dread  lord  and  mighty,  crowded  audiences  have  greeted 
our  humble  efforts  with  rapturous  applause.  Among  our 
body  count  we  the  versatile  and  talented  Ugolino;  tlie  justly 
celebrated  Rodolpho;  tlie  gifted  and  accomplished  Koderigo; 
the  management  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense — " 

"  S'dcath  !  what  can  ye  dof    Curb  thy  prating  tongue." 

'^Good  my  lord,  in  acrobatic  feats,  in  practice  witli  the 
dumb-bells,  in  balancing  and  ground  and  lofty  tumbling  are 
we  versed — and  sitli  your  highness  asketh  me,  I  venture  here 
to  publish  that  in  the  truly  marvelous  and  entertaining  Zam* 
pillaerostation — ^" 
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^*  Gkig  him  I  throttle  him  I  Body  of  Bacchus !  am  I  a  dog 
that  I  am  to  be  assailed  with  polysyllablcd  Llasphciiiy  like  to 
this  t  But  hold  1  Lncretia,  Isabel,  stand  forth !  Sirrali,  behold 
this  dame,  this  weeping  wench.  The  first  I  marry,  within  the 
hour;  the  oUier  shall  dry  her  tears  or  feed  the  vultures. 
Thou  and  tlijr  vagabonds  shall  crown  the  wedding  with  thy 
merry-makings.    Fetch  hither  the  priest !" 

The  dame  sprang  toward  the  chief  player. 

*^  O,  save  me  t"  she  cried ;  "  save  ine  from  a  fate  far  worse 
tlian  death  I  Behold  these  sad  eyes,  these  sunken  cheeks, 
this  withered  frame!  See  thou  the  wreck  this  fiend  liatli 
made,  and  let  thy  heart  be  moved  with  pity  I  Look  nix>n  this 
damosel ;  note  her  wasted  fonn,  her  halting  step,  her  bloomlcss 
cheeks  where  youth  should  blush  and  happiness  exult  in 
smiles!  Hear  us  and  have  compassion.  This  monster  was 
my  husband's  brother.  lie  who  should  have  been  our  sliield 
against  all  harm,  hath  kept  us  slmt  within  the  noisome  caverns 
of  his  donjon-keep  for  lo  tliese  thirty  years.  And  for  what 
crime !  None  other  than  that  I  would  not  belie  my  troth, 
root  out  my  strong  love  for  hun  who  marches  with  the  legions 
of  the  cross  in  Holy  Land,  (for  O,  he  is  not  dead !)  and  wed 
witli  him !     Save  us,  O,  save  thy  i)ei*secuted  suppliants  !'* 

She  fiung  herself  at  his  feet  and  clasped  his  knees. 

"  Ila  !-ha  !-ha !''  sliouted  the  brutal  Leonardo.  *^  Priest,  to 
thy  work!'*  and  he  dragged  the  weeping  dame  from  her 
refuge.  "  Say,  once  for  all,  tvill  you  be  mine  ? — for  by  my 
halidome,  that  breath  that  uttereth  tliy  refusal  shall  be  thy  last 
on  earth  !*' 

"Nb-verT 

^  Then  die  1'^  and  the  sword  leaped  from  its  scabbard. 

Quicker  titan  tliought,  quicker  than  the  lightning's  flash, 
fifty  monkish  habits  disappeared,  and  fifty  knights  in  splendid 
armor  stood  revealed  I  fifty  falchions  gleamed  in  air  above  tlie 
men-at-arms,  and  brighter,  fiercer  than  them  all,  flamed  Excal- 
ibur  aloil,  and  cleaving  doMmward  struck  the  brutal  Leonardo^B 
weapon  from  his  grasp  I 

"  A  Luigi  to  the  rescue !    Whoop  1" 
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*'  A  Leonardo  I  tare  an  ouns  I" 

"  Oil,  God,  Oh,  God,  my  Inisbandl" 

"  Oil,  God,  Oil,  God,  my  wife  I" 

"My  fatlierl" 

"  My  procioua  1"     [Tableau.] 

Count  Liiigi  bonnd  \m  iieiirpiiig  broUicr  hand  and  foot. 
Hie  practiced  kiiiglits  from 
Palestine  made  liolyday  Bport 
of  carving  tlie  awkward  men- 
at-anns  into  diops  and  steaks. 
Tlie  victory  was  complete. 
IlappincBS  reigned.  Tlie 
kaiglUe  all  maiTicd  tlic  daugli- 
tcr.     Joy  1  wassail  I  finis  I 

"  But  what  did  they  do  with 
tlie  wicked  brother  1" 

"  Oh  nothing — only  hanged 
him  on  that  iron  hook  I  was 
PlKtakiiig  of.     By  the  cliin." 

"As  liowl" 

"  Passed  it  up  through  his 
gills  into  his  month." 

"  Leave  him  there  ?"  wickbb  bbotuib. 

"  Couple  of  years." 

"  Ah — is — is  he  dead  1" 

"  Si.v  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  or  snch  a  matter." 

"Splendid  legend — splendid  lie — drive  on." 

We  reached  the  quaint  old  fortified  city  of  Bergamo,  the 
renowned  in  history,  some  three-qnartcrB  of  an  hour  before  the 
train  was  ready  to  stArt.  The  place  lias  Uiirty  or  forty  tlioa- 
sand  inhabitants  and  is  rcinarkablo  for  being  tlie  birtliploce 
of  harlccjuin.  When  we  discovered  that,  that  It^iid  of  our 
driver  took  to  itself  a  new  interest  in  oar  eyes. 

Rested  and  refreshed,  wo  look  the  rail  Imppy  and  contented. 
I  shall  not  tarry  to  s]tGak  of  the  handsome  I'Ogo  di  Gordi ; 
its  stately  castle  that  holds  in  its  stony  bosom  tlie  secrets  of 
an  ago  so  remote   that  even  tradition  goctli  not  back  to  it ; 
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the  impofiing  mountain  scenery  that  ennobles  Uie  landscape 
tliereabouts ;  nor  yet  of  ancient  Padua  or  haughty  Verona ; 
nor  of  their  Montagues  and  Capulets,  their  famous  balco- 
nies and  tombs  of  Juliet  and  Ilomeo  et  al.y  but  hurry  straight 
to  the  ancient  city  of  the  sea,  the  widowed  bride  of  the 
Adriatic.  It  was  a  long,  long  ride.  But  toward  evening,  as 
we  sat  silent  and  hardly  conscious  of  where  wo  were — sub- 
dued into  tliat  meditative  calm  that  comes  so  surely  after  a 
conversational  storm — some  one  shouted — 

"  Venice  1" 

And  sure  enough,  afloat  on  tlie  placid  sea  a  league  away, 
lay  a  great  city,  with  its  towers  and  domes  and  steeples  drow* 
sing  in  a  golden  mist  of  sunset. 


OHAPTEE  XXII. 

TniS  Venice,  wliicli  was  a  haughtj,  invincible,  magnificent 
Kepublic  for  nearly  fourteen  Iiundred  years ;  whose  ai^ 
mies  compelled  the  world's  applause  whenever  and  wherever 
tlioy  battled ;  whoso  navies  well  nigh  held  dominion  of  the 
/  seas,  and  whose  merchant  fleets  whitened  the  remotest  oceans 
with  their  sails  and  loaded  these  piers  with  tlie  products  of 
every  clime,  is  fallen  a  prey  to  poverty,  neglect  and  melancholy 
decay.    Six  hundred  years  ago,  Tenice  was  Uie  Autocrat  of 
Commerce ;  her  mart  was  the  great  commercial  centre,  the  dis- 
tributing-house fi*oiu  whence  the  enormous  trade  of  Uie  Orient 
was  spread  abroad  over  tlie  Western  world.    To-day  her  piers 
are  deserted,  her  warehouses  are  empty,  her  merchant  fleets 
are  vanished,  her  armies  and  her  navies  are  but  memories. 
Iler  glory  is  departed,  and  with  her  crumbling  grandeur  of 
wharves  and  palaces  about  her  she  sits  among  her  stagnant 
lagoons,  forlorn  and  beggared,  forgotten  of  tlie  world.    She  that 
in  her  palmy  days  commanded  the  commerce  of  a  hemisphere 
and  made  tlie  weal  or  woe  of  nations  with  a  beck  of  her  pois- 
P^sant  finger,  is  become  the  humblest  among  the  peoples  of  the 
I    earth, — ^a  peddler  of  glass  beads  for  women,  and  trifling  toys 
I    and  trinkets  for  school-girls  and  children. 

The  venerable  Mother  of  the  Ecpublics  is  scarce  a  fit  subject 
for  fiippant  speech  or  the  idle  gossipping  of  tourists.  It  seems 
a  sort  of  sacrili^  to  disturb  the  glamour  of  old  romance  that 
pictures  her  to  us  softly  from  afar  off  as  through  a  tinted  mist, 
and  curtains  her  ruin  and  her  desolation  from  our  view.  One 
ought,  indeed,  to  turn  away  from  her  rags,  her  poverty  and 
her  humiliation,  and  tliink  of  her  only  as  she  was  when  she 
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Bonk  the  fleets  of  Cliarlemagne ;  when  she  humbled  ^Frederick 
Barbarofisa  or  waved  her  victorioufi  banners  above  the  battle- 
ments of  Constantinople. 

We  reached  Yenice  at  eight  in  the  evening,  and  entered  a 
hearse  belonging  to  the  Grand  Hotel  d'Europe.  At  any  rate, 
it  was  more  like  a  hearse  than  any  tiling  else,  though  to  speak 
by  the  card,  it  was  a  gondola.  And  this  was  the  storied  gon- 
dola of  Yenice  I — ^the  fairy  boat  in  which  the  princely  cavsliers 
of  the  olden  time  were  wont  to  cleave  the  waters  of  the  moon- 
lit canals  and  look  tlie  eloquence  of  love  into  the  soft  eyes  of 
patrician  beauties,  while  tlio  gay  gondolier  in  Bilkcn  doublet 
touched  his  guitar  and  sang  as  only  gondoliers  can  sing !  This 
the  famed  gondola  and  this  the  gorgeous  gondolier  I — the  one 
an  inky,  rusty  old  canoe  with  a  sable  Iicarsc-body  clap{)c<l  on  to 
\the  middle  of  it,  and  tlie  other  a  mangy,  barefooted  gutter- 
nipe  with  a  portion  of  his  raiment  on  exhibition  which  should 
have  been  sacred  from  public  scrutiny.  Presently,  as  he  turned 
a  comer  and  shot  his  hearse  into  a  dismal  ditcli  between  two 
long  rows  of  towering,  untenanted  buildings,  the  gay  gondolier 
began  to  sing,  true  to  tlie  traditions  of  his  race.  I  stood  it  a 
little  while.    Then  I  said : 

**Now,  here,  Rodcrigo  Gonzales  Michael  Angelo,  I'm  a  pil- 
grim, and  I'm  a  stranger,  but  I  am  not  going  to  have  my  feel- 
ings lacerated  by  any  such  caterwauling  as  that.  If  that  goes 
on,  one  of  us  has  got  to  take  water.  It  is  enough  that  my 
dierished  dreams  of  Yenice  have  been  blighted  forever  as  to 
the  romantic  gondola  and  the  gorgeous  gondolier ;  tliis  system 
of  destruction  sliall  go  no  farther ;  I  will  accept  tlie  hearse, 
under  protest,  and  you  may  fly  your  flag  of  truce  in  peace,  but 
here  I  register  a  dark  and  bloody  oath  that  you  shan't  sing. 
Another  yelp,  and  overboard  you  go." 

I  began  to  feel  that  the  old  Yenice  of  song  and  story  had 
departed  forever.  But  I  was  too  hasty.  In  a  few  minutes  we 
swept  gracefully  out  into  the  Grand  Canal,  and  under  the  mel- 
low moonlight  the  Yenice  of  jx>ctry  and  romance  stood  re- 
vealed. Right  from  tlie  water's  edge  rose  long  lines  of  stately 
palaces  of  marble ;  gondolas  were  gliding  swiftly  hither  and 
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tliidier  and  disappearing  suddenly  tlirongh  unsuBpeeted  gates 
and  alleys;  ]Kindcr<)US  stone  hridgcs  tlirew  tlieir  shadows 
athwart  tlie  glittering  waves.  There  was  life  and  motion  every'- 
wherc,  and  yet  everywhere  there  was  a  linsh,  a  stealthy  sort 
of  stillness,  Uiat  was  suggestive  of  secret  enterprises  of  bravoes 
and  of  lovers ;  and  clad  half  in  moonbeams  and  half  in  mys- 
terious shadows,  the  grim  old  mansions  of  the  Republic  seemed 
to  have  an  expression  about  them  of  having  an  eye  out  for  just 
such  enterprises  as  these  at  that  same  moment.  Music  came 
floating  over  tlie  waters — ^Venice  was  comi>lete. 

It  was  a  beautiful  picture — very  soft  and  dreamy  and  beau- 
tiful. But  what  was  this  Venice  to  compare  with  the  Venice 
of  midnight?  Nothing.  There  was  a  fiHc — a  grand  ftte  in 
honor  of  some  saint  who  Inid  been  instrumental  in  checking 
the  cholera  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  all  Venice  was  abroad 
on  the  water.  It  was  no  common  aflair,  for  the  Venetians  did 
not  know  how  soon  they  might  need  tlie  sainf  s  services  again, 
now  that  the  cholera  was  spreading  every  where.  So  in  one 
vast  spucx! — say  a  thinl  of  a  mile  wide  and  two  miles  long — 
were  collected  two  thousand  gondolas,  and  every  one  of  them 
had  from  two  to  ten,  twenty  and  even  thirty  colored  lanterns 
suspended  about  it,  and  from  four  to  a  dozen  occupants.  Just 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  these  painted  lights  were  massed 
together — like  a  vast  garden  of  many-colored  flowers,  except 
that  these  blossoms  were  never  still ;  tliey  were  couH^lessly  gli- 
ding in  and  out,  and  mingling  together,  and  seducing  you  into 
bewildering  attempts  to  follow  tlieir  mazy  evolutions.  Ilere 
and  there  a  strong  red,  green,  or  blue  glare  from  a  rocket  that 
was  struggling  to  get  away,  splendidly  illuminated  all  die  boats 
around  it.  Every  gondola  that  swam  by  us,  with  its  crescentB 
and  pyramids  and  circles  of  colored  lamps  hung  aloft,  and 
lighting  up  the  faces  of  tlie  young  and  tlie  sweet-scented  and 
lovely  l>olow,  was  a  picture ;  and  the  reflections  of  Uioso  lights, 
so  long,  so  slender,  so  numberless,  so  many-colored  and  so  dis- 
torted and  wrinkled  by  tlie  waves,  was  a  picture  likewise,  and 
one  that  was  enchantingly  beautiful.  Many  and  many  a  party 
of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  bad  their  state  gondolas  hand- 
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sonicly  deconitcd,  nntl  ate  supper  on  board,  bringing  their 
swallow-tailed,  wliite-cravntted  varlcta  to  wait  npon  them,  and 
having  their  tublea  tricked  out  an  if  for  a  bridal  Hiippcr.  Tltey 
had  brought  along  the  costly  glu1)c  lamps  from  their  drawing- 
rooms,  and  tlie  loco  and  Bilkeii  curtaiua  from  the  same  places, 
I  Buppoao.  And  tlicy  had  nl&o  brought  pianos  and  guitars,  and 
they  played  and  sang  0|>eras,  while  the  plebeian  paper-lan- 
terned goudolua  fruiu  the  euburbs  and  the  buck  alleys  crowded 
around  to  stare  and  listen. 

There  was  iiiuaic  every  where — chomsses,  string  bands,  brass 
bands,  flutes,  every  thing.  I  was  so  surrounded,  walletl  in, 
witli  music,  utagnificcnco  and  luvcliness,  that  I  became  inspired 
with  tlie  spirit  of  the  scene,  and  sang  one  tune  myself.  JIow- 
ever,  when  I  obsurvcd  that  the  other  gondolas  had  sailed  away, 
and  my  gondolier  was  preparing  to  go  overboard,  1  stopped. 


Tlio  f^te  was  magnificent.  They  kept  it  up  the  whole  night 
long,  and  I  never  enjoyed  myself  better  Uian  I  did  while  it 
Iaste<l. 

AVhat  a  funny  old  city  this  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  iat  Nar- 
row slreeU,  vrk!,  f;li>(>iny  mnrble  pnhu-cs,  hhutk  with  the  cor- 
ruding  diiui[>3  of  centuries,  and  ull  partly  submerged ;  m>  dry 
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Iftiid  visible  any  wlicrc,  and  no  sidewalks  wortli  mentiouiDg; 
if  you  want  to  go  to  eluircli,  to  the  theatre,  or  to  the  restau- 
rant, you  must  call  a  gondola.  It  must  be  a  paradise  for  crip- 
ples, for  verily  a  man  has  no  use  for  legs  here. 

For  a  day  or  two  the  place  looked  so  like  an  overflowed  Ar- 
kansas town,  because  of  its  currentless  waters  laving  the  very 
door6tc|)s  of  all  the  houses,  and  the  cluster  of  boats  made  fast 
under  the  windows,  or  skimming  in  and  out  of  the  alleys  an<j^ 
by-ways,  that  I  could  not  get  rid  of  the  impression  that  there 
was  nothing  the  matter  hero  but  a  spring  freshet,  and  that  the 
river  would  fall  in  a  few  weeks  and  leave  a  dirty  high-water 
mark  on  the  houses,  and  the  streets  full  of  mud  and  rubbish. 

In  the  gisirc  of  day,  there  is  little  poetry  alK>ut  Venice,  but 
under  tiie  charitablo  moon  her  stained  palaces  are  white  again, 
their  battered  sculptures  are  hidden  in  shadows,  and  the  old 
city  seems  crowned  once  more  with  the  grandeur  that  was  here 
five  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  easy,  then,  in  fancy,  to  people 
these  silent  canals  with  plumed  gallants  and  fair  ladies — with 
Sliy locks  in  gal)ordine  and  sandals,  venturing  loans  upon  the 
rich  argosies  of  Venetian  commerce — with  Othellos  and  Des- 
demonas,  with  lagos  and  Roderigos — with  noble  fleets  and  vic- 
torious legions  returning  from  the  wars.  In  the  treacherous 
sunlight  we  see  Venice  decayecl,  forlorn,  poverty-stricken,  and 
commerceless — forgotten  and  utterly  insignificant.  But  in  the 
moonlight,  her  fourteen  centuries  of  greatness  fling  their  glo- 
ries about  her,  and  once  more  is  she  the  princeliest  among  the 
nations  of  tlie  earth. 

"There  is  a  glorious  city  in  tho  wa : 
Tlio  sea  is  ill  Uio  brond,  tlio  luirrov  streets, 
Ebbing  and  flc vtng ;  snd  the  siiU-sca  weed 
Clings  to  the  marble  of  her  pnlacea 
No  trm^k  of  men,  no  fimUtriw  to  ntul  iVn, 
Lead  to  her  gntoni     Tho  |niIIi  lien  (»'cr  Uio  soa, 
Inyifiible:  and  from  the  land  wo  went. 
As  to  a  flonting  citjr^-stoering  in, 
And  gliding  up  her  streets,  as  in  a  dream, 
80  smooUily,  silently — b}*  msnj  a  dome, 
Mosque-liko,  and  roaiij  a  stately  portico^ 
Tho  statues  ranged  along  an  azure  sky ; 
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Bj  manj  a  pQe^  in  more  than  Eastern  pride^ 
Of  old  the  reaidenoe  of  merchant  kings; 
The  finonta  of  aome,  tho*  time  liad  alwttor'd  them, 
Still  glowing  witl)  the  ridieat  huea  of  art^ 
Aa  tho'  the  wealth  within  them  liad  run  o*er/* 

What  wonid  one  naturally  wiah  to  see  first  in  Venice  t  The 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  of  course — and  next  the  Church  and  the 
Oreat  Square  of  St  Mark,  the  Bronze  Ilorses,  and  tho  famous 
lion  of  St  Hark. 

We  intended  to  go  to  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  but  happened  into 
the  Ducal  Palace  first — a  building  which  necessarily  figures 
largely  in  Venetian  poetry  and  tradition.  In  the  Senate 
Chamber  of  the  ancient  Hepublic  we  wearied  our  eyes  with 
staring  at  acres  of  historical  paintings  by  Tintoretto  and  Paul 
Veronese,  but  iiotliing  struck  us  foix^ibly  except  the  one  thing 
that  strikes  all  strangers  forcibly — a  black  square  in  tho  midst 
of  a  gallery  of  |>oi*tniit8.  In  one  long  row,  around  tlie  great 
hall,  were  painted  the  i>ortra]ts  of  the  Doges  of  Venice  (ven- 
erable fellows,  with  flowing  white  beards,  for  of  the  three  liun- 
dre<l  Senators  eligible  to  the  office,  the  oldest  was  usually 
dioscn  Doge,)  and  each  had  its  complimentary  insc'ri])tiou 
attached — till  you  came  to  the  place  that  should  have  had  Ma- 
rino Faliero's  picture  in  it,  and  that  was  blank  and  black — 
blank,  except  that  it  bore  a  tci'se  i!iBcri[)tion,  saying  that  tlie 
conspirator  had  died  fur  his  crime.  It  secme<l  cruel  to  keep  that 
pitiless  inscription  still  staring  from  the  walls  after  the  unhappy 
wretcli  had  been  in  his  grave  five  hundreil  years. 

At  the  head  of  the  Giant's  Staircase,  where  Marino  Faliero 
was  beheaded,  and  where  the  Doges  were  crowned  in  ancient 
times,  two  small  slits  in  the  stone  wall  wei*e  pointed  out — two 
harmless,  insignificant  orifices  that  would  never  attract  a  stran- 
ger's attention — yet  these  were  the  terrible  Lions'  ^fouthsl 
The  heads  were  gone  (knockeil  off  by  the  French  during  their 
occupation  of  Venice,)  but  these  were  the  throats,  down  which 
went  the  anonynuMis  mrcusation,  thrust  in  secretly  at  dead  of 
night  by  an  enemy,  that  doomed  many  an  innocent  man  to 
walk  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  and  descend  into  the  dungeon  which 
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none  entered  and  hoped  to  see  the  sun  again.  This  was  in  the 
old  days  when  the  Patricians  alone  governed  Venice — the 
common  herd  had  no  vote  and  no  voice.  There  were  one 
thousand  five  hundred  Patricians ;  from  these,  three  hundred 
Senators  were  chosen ;  from  the  Senators  a  Doge  and  a  Coun- 
cil of  Ten  were  selected,  and  by  secret  ballot  the  Ten  chose 
from  their  own  number  a  Council  of  Three.  All  these  were 
Government  spies,  then,  and  every  spy  was  under  surveillance 
himself— men  spoke  in  whis}>er8  in  Venice,  and  no  man  trusted 
his  neighbor — not  always  his  own  brother.  No  man  knew 
who  the  Council  of  Three  were — not  even  the  Senate,  not  even 
the  Doge ;  the  members  of  that  dread  tribunal  met  at  night  in 
a  cliaml)cr  to  themselves,  masked,  and  robed  from  head  to  foot 
in  scarlet  cloaks,  and  did  not  even  know  each  other,  unless  by 
voice.  It  was  tlieir  duty  to  judge  heinous  political  crimes,  and 
from  their  sentence  there  was  no  appeal.  A  nod  to  tlie  exe- 
cutioner w*a8  sufKcicnt.  The  doomed  man  was  marched  down 
a  hall  and  out  at  a  door-way  into  the  covered  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
thnMigh  it  and  into  the  dungeon  and  unto  his  death.  At  no 
time  in  his  transit  was  he  visible  to  any  save  his  conductor.  If 
a  man  had  an  cnciny  in  those  old  days,  the  cleverest  thing  he 
could  do  was  to  slip  a  note  for  the  Council  of  Three  into  tlie 
Lion^s  mouth,  saying  *^  This  man  is  plotting  against  the  Gov- 
ernment.'* If  the  awful  Three  found  no  proof,  ten  to  one  they 
would  drown  him  anyhow,  because  he  was  a  deep  rascal,  since 
his  ]>lots  were  unsolvable.  Masked  judges  and  masked  exe- 
cutioncra,  MMth  unlimited  power,  and  no  appeal  from  their  judg- 
ments, in  that  hard,  cruel  age,  were  not  likely  to  be  lenient 
with  men  they  suspected  yet  could  not  convict. 

We  walked  through  the  lihll  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  and 
presently  entered  the  infernal  den  of  the  Council  of  Three. 

The  table  around  which  they  had  sat  was  tlieit)  still,  and 
likewise  the  stations  where  the  masked  inquisitors  and  exe- 
cutioners formerly  stood,  fro7<en,  upright  and  silent,  till  they  re- 
ceived a  bloody  order,  and  then,  without  a  word,  moved  off, 
like  the  inexorable  machines  they  were,  to  carry  it  out.  The 
frescoes  on  the  walls  were  startlingly  suited  to  tlie  place.    In 
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all  the  other  Baloons,  the  halls,  tlie  great  state  chambers  of  the 
palace,  the  walls  and  ceilings  were  bright  with  gilding,  rich 
with  elaborate  carving,  and  resplendent  with  gallant  pietnres 
of  Venetian  victories  in  war,  and  Venetian  display  in  foreign 
courts,  and  hallowed  with  portraits  of  the  Virgin,  the  Savionr 
of  men,  and  tlie  holy  saints  that  preached  the  Oospcl  of  Peace 
upon  earth — ^bnt  here,  in  dismal  contrast,  were  none  but  pic- 
tures of  death  and  dreadful  suffering  I — not  a  living  figure  but 
was  writhing  in  torture,  not  a  dead  one  but  was  smeared  with 
blood,  gashed  with  wounds,  and  distorted  with  the  agonies 
that  had  taken  away  its  life  1 

From  the  palace  to  the  gloomy  prison  is  but  a  8tep--ono 
might  almost  jump  across  the  narrow  canal  that  intervenes. 
The  ponderous  stone  Bridge  of  Sighs  crosses  it  at  tlie  second 
story — a  bridge  that  is  a  covered  tunnel — ^you  can  not  be  seen 
when  you  walk  in  it.  It  is  partitioned  lengthwise,  and  tlirough 
one  compaitmcnt  walked  such  as  bore  light  sentences  in  an- 
cient times,  and  through  the  other  marched  sadly  the  wretches 
whom  the  Three  had  doomed  to  lingering  misery  and  utter 
oblivion  in  the  dungeons,  or  to  sudden  and  mysterious  death. 
Down  below  the  level  of  the  water,  by  the  light  of  smoking 
torches,  we  were  shown  the  damp,  thick-walled  cells  where 
many  a  proud  patrician's  life  was  eaten  away  by  the  long- 
drawn  miseries  of  solitary  impriBonmcnt — without  light,  air, 
books ;  naked,  unshaven,  uncombed,  covered  with  vermin ;  his 
useless  tongue  forgetting  its  office,  with  none  to  speak  to;  the 
days  and  nights  of  his  life  no  longer  marked,  but  merged  into 
one  eternal  eventless  night ;  far  away  from  all  cheerful  sonnds, 
buried  in  the  silence  of  a  tomb ;  forgotten  by  liis  helpless 
friends,  and  his  fate  a  dark  mystery  to  them  forovcr ;  losing  his 
own  memory  at  last,  and  knowing  no  more  who  he  was  or  how  he 
came  there ;  devouring  the  loaf  of  bread  and  drinking  the  wa- 
ter that  were  thrust  into  the  cell  by  unseen  hands,  and  troubling 
his  worn  spirit  no  more  with  hopes  and  fears  and  doubts  and 
longings  to  be  free;  ceasing  to  scratch  vain  prayers  and  com- 
plainings on  walls  where  none,  not  even  himself,  could  see 
tliem,  and  resigning  himself  to  hoj)eless  apathy,  driveling  child- 
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islincAft,  liina(^y !  Many  and  many  a  sorrowful  story  like  this 
tlic8C  stony  walls  could  tcU  if  tiiey  could  but  speak. 

In  a  little  narrow  corridor,  near  by,  they  showed  ns  where 
many  a  prisoner,  after  lying  in  the  dungeons  until  he  was  for- 
gotten by  all  save  liis  persecutors,  was  brought  by  masked  exe- 
cutioners and  garroted,  or  sewed  np  in  a  sack,  passed  through 
a  little  window  to  a  boat,  at  dead  of  night,  and  taken  to  some 
remote  spot  and  drowned. 

They  used  to  show  to  visitors  the  implements  of  torture  where- 
with the  Three  were  wont  to  worm  secrets  out  of  tlie  accused — 
villainous  machines  for  crushing  thumbs ;  tlie  stocks  where  a 
prisoner  sat  immovable  while  water  fell  drop  by  drop  upon  his 
head  till  the  torture  was  more  than  humanity  could  bear;  and 
a  devilii^h  contrivance  of  steel,  which  inclosed  a  prisoner's  head 
like  a  shell,  and  crushed  it  slowly  by  means  of  a  screw.  It 
bore  the  stains  of  blood  that  had  trickled  through  its  joints 
long  ago,  and  on  one  side  it  had  a  projection  whereon  the  tor- 
turer rested  his  elbow  comfortably  and  bent  down  liis  ear  to 
catch  the  meanings  of  the  sufferer  perishing  within. 

Of  course  we  went  to  see  the  venerable  relic  of  the  ancient 
glory  of  Venice,  with  its  pavements  worn  and  broken  by  the 
passing  feet  of  a  thousand  years  of  plebeians  and  patricians — The 
Cathetlral  of  St.  Mark.  It  is  built  entirely  of  precious  marbles, 
brought  from  the  Orient — ^nothing  in  its  composition  is  domestic. 
Its  hoary  traditions  make  it  an  object  of  absorbing  interest  to 
even  the  most  careless  stranger,  and  thus  far  it  had  interest  for 
me ;  but  no  further.  I  could  not  go  into  ecstacies  over  its 
coarse  mosaics,  its  unlovely  Byzantine  architecture,  or  its  five 
hundred  curious  interior  columns  from  as  many  distant  quarries. 
Every  thing  was  worn  out — every  block  of  stone  was  smooth 
and  almost  shapeless  with  the  jiolishing  hands  and  shoulders 
of  loungers  who  devoutly  idled  here  in  by-gone  centuries  and 
have  dic<l  and  gone  to  tlio  dev — no,  simply  died,  I  mean. 

Under  the  altar  repose  tlie  ashes  of  St.  Mark — and  Mattliew, 
Luke  and  John,  too,  for  all  I  know.  Venice  reveres  tliose  rel- 
ics above  all  things  earthly.  For  fourteen  hundred  years  St 
Mark  has  been  her  patron  saint    Every  thing  about  the  city 
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seems  to  be  named  after  him  or  bo  named  as  to  refer  to  liim  in 
some  way — so  named,  or  some  piireliaso  rij^ged  in  Bome  way  to 
Bcrapc  a  sort  of  hurrahing  acquaintaneo  with  him.  Tliat  eccms 
to  be  the  idea.  To  be  ou  good  terms  with  St.  Mark,  Eecms  to 
be  the  very  summit  of  Venetian  ambition.  They  say  St  Mark 
had  a  tame  lion,  and  used  to  travel  with  him — and  every  wliere 


tliat  St.  Mark  went,  tlio  li(m  was  sure  to  go.  It  was  his  pi-o- 
tector,  his  friend,  liis  hbrariun.  And  so  the  Winged  IJon  of 
St,  Mark,  with  the  open  Bible  under  liia  paw,  is  a  fuvoritc  em- 
blem in  tlie  grand  old  city.  It  casta  its  shadow  from  the  most 
ancient  pillar  in  Venice,  in  the  Grand  Square  of  St.  Mark, 
upon  the  throngs  of  free  citizens  below,  and  has  so  done  for 
many  a  long  century.  The  winged  lion  is  finind  every  where — 
and  doubtless  here,  where  the  winged  lion  is,  no  harm  can 
couic. 
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St.  Mark  died  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  IIo  wad  martyred, 
I  think.  Uowcver,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  legend. 
Abont  the  founding  of  tlio  city  of  Venice — Bay  four  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  Christ — (for  Venice  is  mucli  younger  than 
any  other  Italian  city,)  a  priest  dreamed  that  an  angel  told  him 
tliat  until  the  remains  of  St.  Mark  were  brought  to  Venice, 
the  city  could  never  rise  to  high  distinction  among  tlie  nations ; 
tliat  the  body  must  be  captured,  brought  to  the  city,  and  a 
magnificent  diurch  built  over  it ;  and  that  if  ever  the  Vene- 
tians allowed  the  Saint  to  be  removed  from  his  new  resting- 
place,  in  that  day  Venice  woukl  perish  from  off  tlie  face  of  the 
the  earth.  The  priest  proclaimed  his  dream,  and  forthwith 
Venice  set  about  procuring  the  corpse  of  St.  Mark.  One  ex- 
pedition after  anodier  tried  and  failed,  but  the  project  was 
never  abandoned  during  four  hundred  }'ears.  At  last  it  was 
secured  by  stratagem,  in  the  year  eight  hundred  and  sometliing. 
The  commander  of  a  Venetian  expedition  disguised  himself, 
stole  the  bones,  separated  them,  and  packed  them  in  vessels 
lille<l  with  lai*d.  Tiie  religion  of  Mahomet  causes  its  devotees 
to  abhor  anything  that  is  in  tlie  nature  of  pork,  and  so  when 
the  Christian  was  stopped  by  the  oflicors  at  the  gates  of  the  city, 
they  only  ghmced  once  into  his  precious  baskets,  tlien  turne<l 
up  their  noses  at  the  imholy  lard,  and  let  him  go.  The  bones 
were  buried  in  the  vaults  of  the  grand  cathedral,  which  had 
been  waiting  long  years  to  receive  them,  and  thus  Uie  safety 
and  the  greatness  of  Venice  were  secured.  And  to  this  day 
tliero  be  those  in  Venice  who  believe  that  if  those  holy  ashes 
were  stolen  away,  tlie  ancient  city  would  vanish  like  a  dream, 
and  its  foundations  be  buried  forever  in  tlie  unremembering 
sea. 


OHAPTER   XXIII. 

THE  Yonctian  gondola  is  as  free  and  graceful,  in  its 
gliding  movement,  as  a  serpent.  It  is  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  long,  and  is  narrow  and  deep,  like  a  canoe ;  its  sharp 
bow  and  stern  sweep  upward  from  the  water  like  the  horns 
of  a  crescent  with  tlie  abruptness  of  die  curve  slightly  modi- 
fied. 

The  bow  is  ornamented  with  a  steel  comb  with  a  battle-az 
attachment  which  threatens  to  cut  passing  boats  in  two  occa- 
sionally, but  never  does.  Tlie  gondola  is  painted  black  be- 
cause in  tlie  zenith  of  Venetian  magnificence  the  gondolas  be- 
came too  gorgeous  altogether,  and  the  Senate  decreed  that  all 
such  display  must  cease,  and  a  solemn,  unembellished  black  be 
substituted.  If  the  truth  were  known,  it  would  doubtless 
appear  that  rich  plebeians  grew  too  prominent  in  their  uficc- 
tation  of  patrician  show  on  tlie  Grand  Canal,  and  required  a 
wholesome  snubbing.  Ileverence  for  the  hallowed  Past  and 
its  traditions  keei>s  tlie  dismal  fashion  in  force  now  that  the 
compulsion  exists  no  longer.  So  let  it  remain.  It  is  the 
color  of  mourning.  Venice  mourns.  The  stem  of  tlie  boat 
is  decked  over  and  the  gondolier  stands  there.  Ue  uses  a 
single  oar — a  long  blade,  of  course,  for  he  stands  nearly  erect 
A  wooden  p<^,  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  with  two  slight  crooks 
or  curves  in  one  side  of  it  and  one  in  tlie  other,  projects  above 
the  starboard  gunwale.  Against  that  peg  the  gondolier  takes 
a  purchase  with  his  oar,  changing  it  at  intervals  to  the  other 
side  of  the  peg  or  dropping  it  into  another  of  the  crooks,  as 
the  steering  of  tlie  crall  may  demand — and  how  in  tlie  world 
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ho  can  back  and  fill,  shoot  straight  ahead,  or  flirt  suddenly 
around  a  comer,  and  make  the  oar  stay  in  those  insignificant 
notches,  is  a  problem  to  me  and  a  never  diminishing  matter 
of  interest.     I  am  afraid  I  stady  the  gondo- 
lier^s  marvelous  skill    more  than  I   do  the 
8cu1ptui*ed    palaces    we    glide    among.     lie 
cuts  a  comer  so  closely,  now  and  then,  or 
misses  another  gondola  by  such   an  imper- 
ceptible   hair-breadth     that    I    feel    myself 
"  scrooching,"  as  the  children   say,  just  as 
one  does   when    a   buggy  wheel  grazes  his 
c11k>w.     But  ho   makes   all   his    calcubitiotis 
with  the  nicest  precision,  and  goes  darting 
in   and  out  among  a  Broadway  confusion  of  busy  craft;  with 
the  easy  confidence  of  the  educated  hackman.    lie  never 
makes  a  mistake. 

Sometimes  we  go  flying  down  the  great  canals  at  such  a  gait 
that  we  can  get  only  the  merest  glimpses  into  front  doors,  and 
again,  in  obscure  alleys  in  the  suburbs,  we  put  on  a  solemnity 
8uite<l  to  the  silence,  the  mildew,  the  stagnant  waters,  tlie 
clinging  weeds,  the  desortotl  houses  and  the  general  lifeless- 
ness  of  the  place,  and  move  to  the  spirit  of  grave  medita- 
tion. 

The  gondolier  is  a  picturesque  rascal  for  all  he  wears  no 
satin  harness,  no  plumed  bonnet,  no  silken  tights.  Uis  atti- 
tude is  stately ;  he  is  lithe  and  supple ;  all  his  movements  are 
full  of  grace.  Wlien  his  long  canoe,  and  his  fine  figure,  tow- 
ering from  its  high  perch  on  the  stern,  are  cut  against  tlie 
evening  sky,  they  make  a  picture  that  is  very  novel  and  strik* 
ing  to  a  foreign  eye. 

We  sit  in  the  cushioned  carriage-body  of  a  cabin,  with  the 
curtains  drawn,  and  smoke,  or  read,  or  look  out  upon  the  pass- 
ing 1)oat8,  the  houses,  the  bridges,  the  ]>eople,  and  enjoy  our- 
selves much  more  than  we  could  in  a  buggy  jolting  over  our 
cobble-stone  pavements  at  home.  This  is  the  gentlest,  pleas- 
antest  locomotion  we  have  ever  known. 

But  it  seems  queer— ever  so  queer — to  see  a  boat  doing 
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dnty  ns  a  prirnte  carritigc.  Wo  bco  biuineas  men  como  to  Uio 
fmiit  door,  atcp  into  n  ginxlolii,  iiifitciul  uf  a  etnxit  car,  mid  go 
off  down  town  to  tlie  <H>uiitiiig-rooiii, 

We  Bee  vUitiiig  youn-r  ladies  stand  oa  the  stoop,  and  laugh, 
and  kisa  good-bye,  and  dirt  their  fuus  and  say  "  Ouiue  soon — 


now  ilo — you've  been  jiiHt  as  mean  as  ever  you  can  bo — 
inotlicr's  dying  to  sco  yuu — and  wu'vc  nioveil  into  tliu  now 
liouiio,  <>  Hueh  u  love  uf  a  jilauul — m>  voiivuniuiit  to  ibu  |HMt- 
oMico  and  tlic  vliurvli,  and  tlio  Young  Men's  ChriHtiuii  Asso- 
ciation ;  and  wu  do  have  such  tisluug,  and  sucli  carrying  on, 
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and  such  Bwimining-matches  in  the  back  yard — Oh,  you  must 
conic — no  distance  at  all,  and  if  you  go  down  tkrongh  by  St. 
Mark's  and  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  cut  through  the  alley  and 
come  up  by  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  dei  Frari,  and  into  the 
Grand  Canal,  there  isn't  a  bit  of  current — now  do  come,  Sally 
Maria — by-bye  1"  and  then  the  little  humbug  trips  down  the 
steps,  junqis  into  the  gondola,  says,  under  her  breath,  '^Disa- 
greeable old  thing,  I  hope  she  luon^t  /"  goes  skimming  away, 
round  the  comer ;  and  the  other  girl  slams  tlte  street  door  and 
says,  "Well,  tliat  infliction's  over,  any  way, — but  I  suppose 
I've  got  to  go  and  see  her — tiresome  stuck-up  thing  1"  IIu- 
ilian  nature  appeal's  to  l>e  just  the  same,  all  over  the  world. 
Wo  sec  the  ditlidcnt  young  man,  mild  of  moustjiche,  affluent 
of  hair,  indigent  of  brain,  elegant  of  costume,  drive  up  to  her 
father's  mansion,  tell  his  hackman  to  bail  out  and  wait,  start 
fearfully  up  the  steps  and  meet  "  the  old  gentleman  "  right  on 
the  threshold ! — hear  him  ask  what  street  the  new  British 
Bank  is  in — as  if  tficU  were  what  he  e^ime  for — and  then 
lN>unce  inti»  his  lioat  and  skurry  away  with  his  coward  heart 
in  his  boots! — see  him  come  sneaking  around  the  corner 
again,  directly,  with  a  crack  of  the  curtain  open  toward  the 
old  gentleman^s  disappearing  gondola,  and  out  scampers  his 
Susan  with  a  flock  of  little  Italian  endearments  fluttering 
fnmi  her  li])6,  and  goes  to  drive  with  him  in  the  watery 
avenues  down  toward  the  Ilialto. 

We  see  the  ladies  go  out  shopping,  in  the  most  natural  way, 
and  flit  from  street  to  sti*eet  and  from  store  to  stoi*e,  just  in 
the  pHKl  old  fashion,  except  that  they  leave  the  gondola,  in- 
stead of  a  private  carriage,  waiting  at  the  curbstone  a  couple  of 
hours  for  them, — waiting  while  they  make  the  nice  young 
clerks  pull  down  tons  and  tons  of  silks  and  velvets  and  moire 
anticiucs  and  those  things;  and  then  they  bu}'  a  paper  of  pins 
and  go  paddling  away  to  confer  the  rest  of  their  disastrous 
patronage  on  some  other  Arm.  And  tliey  always  have  their 
purchases  sent  home  just  in  the  good  old  way.  Iluman  na- 
ture is  vety  much  the  same  all  over  the  world ;  and  it  is  so 
like  my  dear  native  home  to  see  a  Venetian  lady  go  into  a 
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Btore  and  buy  ten  cents'  worth  of  blue  ribbon  and  have  it  sent 
home  in  a  scow.  All,  it  is  these  little  touches  of  nature  that 
move  ono  to  tears  in  these  far-oif  foreign  lands. 

We  see  little  girls  and  boys  go  out  in  gondolas  with  their 
nurses,  for  an  airing.    We  see  staid  families,  with  prayer-book 

*  and  beads,  enter  the  gondola  dressed  in  their  Sunday  best,  and 
float  away  to  church.    And  at  midnight  we  see  the  theatre 

,  break  up  and  discharge  its  swarm  of  hilarious  youth  and 
beauty;  we  hear  the  cries  of  the  hackman-gondolicrs,  and 
behold  the  struggluig  crowd  jump  aboard,  and  the  black 
multitude  of  boats  go  skiinmiiig  down  the  moonlit  avenues; 
we  see  them  separate  here  and  there,  and  disappear  up  diver- 
gent streets ;  we  hear  the  faint  sounds  of  laughter  and  of 
shouted  farewells  floating  up  out  of  tlie  distance ;  and  then, 
the  strange  pageant  being  gone,  we  have  lonely  stretches  of 
glittering  water— of  stately  buildings — of  blotting  shadows — ► 
of  weird  stone  faces  creeping  into  the  moonlight — of  deserted 
bridges — of  motionless  boats  at  anchor.  And  over  all  broods 
that  mysterious  stillness,  that  stealthy  quiet,  that  befits  so  well 
this  old  dreaming  Venice. 

We  have  been  pretty  much  every  where  in  our  gondola. 
We  liave  bought  beads  and  photogni])h8  in  the  stores,  and  wax 
matches  in  tlie  Qrcat  Square  of  St.  Mark.  The  last  remark 
suggests  a  digression.  Every  body  goes  to  this  vast  square  in 
the  evening.  The  military  bands  play  in  tlie  centre  of  it  and 
eountlestt  couples  of  ladies  and  gentleiiien  promenade  up  and 
down  on  either  side,  and  platoons  of  them  are  constantly 
drifting  away  toward  the  old  Cathedral,  and  by  the  venerable 
column  with  tlie  Winged  Lion  of  St.  Mark  on  its  top,  and  out 
to  where  the  boats  lie  moored ;  and  otlier  platoons  are  as  con- 
stantly arriving  from  the  gondolas  and  joining  the  great 
throng.  Between  tlie  promenaders  and  the  side-walks  are 
seated  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  ])eople  at  small  tables, 
smoking  and  taking  granita^  (a  first  cousin  to  ice-cream ;)  on 
the  side-walks  are  more  cm])loying  themselves  in  the  same 
way.  The  shops  in  the  first  floor  of  the  tall  rows  of  buildings 
that  wall  in  three  sides  of  tlie  square  are  brilliantly  lighted^ 
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the  air  is  filled  with  music  and  merry  voices,  and  altogether 
tlie  scene  is  as  bright  and  spirited  and  full  of  cheerfulness  as 
any  man  could  desire.  We  enjoy  it  thoroughly.  Very  many 
of  the  young  women  are  exceedingly  pretty  and  dress  with 
rare  good  taste.  We  are  gradually  and  laboriously  learning 
the  ill-niainiers  of  Btiiring  tlicni  unflinchingly  in  the  tnec — ^nok 
because  such  conduct  is  agreeable  to  us,  but  because  it  is  the 
custom  uf  the  country  and  tlicy  say  the  girls  like  it.  We  wish 
to  learn  all  the  curious,  outlandish  ways  of  all  the  different 
countries,  so  that  we  can  ^^sliow  off"  and  astonish  i>eople 
when  we  get  home.  We  wish  to  excite  the  envy  of  our  un- 
travclcd  friends  with  our  strange  foreign  faifihions  which  we 
can^t  shako  off.  All  our  passengers  are  paying  strict  atten- 
tion to  this  thing,  with  the  end  in  view  wliich  I  have 
mentioned.  Tlie  gentle  reader  will  never,  never  know 
what  a  consummate  ass  he  can  become,  until  he  goes  abroad. 
I  speak  now,  of  course,  in  the  supposition  that  tlie  gentle 
reader  has  not  been  abroad,  and  therefore  is  not  already  a  con- 
summate ass.  *  If  the  case  be  otherwise,  I  beg  his  panlon  and 
extend  to  him  the  cordial  hand  of  fellowship  and  call  him 
brother.  I  shall  always  delight  to  meet  an  ass  afler  my  own 
heart  when  I  shall  have  finished  my  travels. 

On  this  subject  let  me  remark  Uiat  there  are  Americana 
abroad  in  Italy  who  have  actually  forgotten  their  mother 
tongue  in  three  months — forgot  it  in  France.  They  can  not 
even  write  their  address  in  English  in  a  hotel  register.  I  ap- 
pend these  evidences,  which  I  copied  verbcUim  from  the  regis- 
ter of  a  liotel  in  a  certain  Italian  city : 

"John  P.  Whttoomb,  Hois  Unis, 

"  Wm.  U  AinnworUi,  irawiUletir  (lie  meant  tnyeler,  I  sopposis)  Aal»  (TMt. 
''Qcorige  P.  Morton  et  JUs^  iTAmer^tie, 
*' Lloyd  D.  Williams,  H  troia  amiM^  viHe  dt  Donton,  Amerique, 
**J.  BllsworUi  Bakor,  UnU  de  suite  <te  France,  place  de  naisdanee  Amerique,  detl^ 
maUon  la  Grand  Breiagne.^ 

I  love  this  sort  of  people.  A  lady  passenger  of  ours  tells 
of  a  fellow-citizen  of  hers  who  spent  eight  weeks  in  Paris  and 
then  returned  home  and  addressed  his  dearest  old  bosom 
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fHond  Herbert  aB  Mr.  "Er-barel"    He  apolc^zed,  tltongh, 
and  said,  "  'Pon  my  Bonl  it  is  nggmvntiiig,  bnt  I  cnlin't  help  it 
— I  have  got  so  used  to  speaking  nothing  hot  French,  my  dear 
Erbare — diimme  tliere  it  goee  again  1 — got  so  used  to  French 
pronnncintion  that  I  cahn't  get  rid  of  it — it  ia  positively  an- 
noying, I  osanro  you."     This  entertaining  idiot,  whose  name 
was  Uordon,  allowed  himself  to  be  hailed  tlirce  times  in  the 
street  before  he  paid  any  attention,  and  then  begged  a  tlion- 
sand  pardons  and  said  he  had  grown  so  aecustonied  to  hearing 
himself  addressed  as  M'sieu  Qor-r-dong"  with  a  roll  to  the  r, 
tliut   he  had  forgotten  tho  legitimate 
sound  of  his  name  I     He  wore  a  rose 
in  his  button-hole ;  he  gave  the  Freneti 
salutation — two  flii>B  of   tlie  hand   in 
front  of  llic  fiU!o;  he  t-alled  I'anK  Pitir- 
ree  in  ordinary  English  conversation; 
he   carried  envelopes   bearing  foreign 
postmarks  protruding  from  his  breast- 
pocket ;  lie  euUivated  a  nioiistachc  and 
hnpcrial,  and  did  what  else  he  t-oidil  to 
I      suggest  to  the  beholder  hia  itet  fancy 
that  he  rcscmblctl  I^niis  Nii|Hiloon — 
and  in  a  spirit  of  thankfuhioan  which  is 
entirely  uiiocconntidde,  coufideiing  Iho 
slim  foundation  there  was  for   it,  he 
pntiscd  his  Maker  that  ho  was  as  he 
Minn)  oo«.«-Do«o.  was,  and  went  on  enjoying  his  little 

life  just  the  same  ns  if  lie  really  liad 
been  deliberately  designed  and  erected  by  the  great  Architect 
of  the  Universe. 

Think  of  our  Wliitcombs,  and  onr  Ainawortha  and  oar 
Williainecs  writing  tlicmselves  down  in  dilapidittcil  Frcndi 
in  foreign  hotel  registers  I  We  langh  at  Englishmen,  when 
we  ore  at  homo,  for  sticking  so  sturdily  to  their  national  wa}-B 
and  cnetoms,  hnt  wo  look  buck  njwn  it  from  abroad  vci-y  foi^iv- 
ingly.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  see  an  American  thrusting  hia 
nationality  forward  dUrusivelif  in  a  foreign  land,  but  Oh,  it  is 
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pitiable  to  seo  him  making  of  liimsclf  a  thing  tliat  is  neither 
male  nor  female^  neither  iiBli,  flesh,  nor  fowl — a  poor,  miser- 
able, hermaphrodite  Frenchman  I 

Among  a  long  list  of  dinrches,  art  galleries,  and  such 
things,  vii^itcd  by  lis  in  Venice,  I  shall  mention  only  one — the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  dei  Frari.  It  is  about  five  himdred 
years  old,  I  believe,  and  stands  on  twelve  hundred  thousand 
piles.  In  it  lie  the  bcnly  of  Oanova  and  the  heart  of  Titian, 
under  magniflecnt  monuments.  Titian  died  at  the  ago  of 
aluKirtt  one  hundred  ycai-s.  A  i)lague  which  swept  away  fifty 
thousand  lives  was  raging  at  the  time,  and  there  is  notable 
eviden<*e  of  the  reverence  in  which  the  great  painter  was 
held,  in  the  fact  that  to  him  alone  the  state  pennitted  a  public 
funeral  in  all  that  sciison  of  terror  and  death. 

In  this  church,  also,  is  a  monument  to  the  doge  Foscari, 
whoe^;  name  a  once  resident  of  Venice,  Lord  Byron,  has  made 
permanently  famous. 

The  monument  to  tlie  doge  Giovanni  Fesaro,  in  this  church, 
is  a  curiosity  in  the  way  of  nmrtuary  adornment  It  is  eighty 
feet  high  and  is  fronted  like  some  fantastic  pagan  temple. 
Against  it  stand  four  colossal  Nubians,  as  bhu^k  as  night, 
dressed  in  white  marble  garments.  The  black  legs  are  bare, 
and  through  rents  in  sleeves  and  breeches,  the  skin,  of 
shiny  black  marble,  shows.  The  artist  was  as  ingenious  as 
Iiis  funeral  designs  were  absurd.  There  are  two  bronze  skele- 
tons bearing  scrolls,  and  two  great  dragons  u])liold  the  sar- 
cophagus. On  high,  amid  all  this  grotcsqueness,  sits  the  de- 
parted doge. 

In  the  conventual  buildings  attached  to  tliis  church  are  tlie 
state  archives  of  Venice.  We  did  not  see  them,  but  tliey 
are  said  to  numlxsr  millions  of  documents.  "  They  are  the 
records  of  centuries  of  the  most  watchful,  observant  and  sua- 
piciouB  government  that  ever  existed — in  which  every  thing 
was  written  down  and  nothing  spoken  out."  They  fill  nearly 
three  hundred  rooms.  Among  Uiem  are  manuscripts  from  the 
archives  of  nearly  two  thousand  families,  monasteries  and 
convents.    The  secret  history  of  Venice  for  a  thousand  years 
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JB  here — its  plots,  its  hidden  triftls,  its  nssassinfttiona,  its  eom- 
tniBsions  of  liii-cliii^r  nj)ic8  tiiid  imtiikcd  hmviHss — t'lWHl,  i-cjuly  to 
hand,  for  a  world  of  doi'k  aud  iD^sterioua  roumiiotis. 

Tes,  I  Uiink  we  have  seen  all  of  Venice.  We  have  seen,  in 
these  old  churches,  a  profusion  of  costly  and  dahorate 
sepulchre  ornamentation  such 
as  we  never  dreampt  of  liefore- 
We  have  stood  in  the  dim  re- 
ligious light  of  tliese  hoary 
eanctuariee,  in  the  midst  of 
lo»g  i-unks  of  diiHty  monu- 
ments and  effigies  of  tlie  great 
dead  of  Venice,  until  we 
seemed  drifting  back,  back, 
back,  into  the  solcnni  past, 
and  looking  upon  the  scenes 
and  mingling  witli  tlic  i>eople8 
of  a  remote  antiquity.  We 
have  been  in  a  half-waking 
sort  of  di-oani  all  the  tiiiio.  I 
do  not  know  how  else  to  de- 
scribe the  feeling.  A  ])Art  of 
our  being  has  remained  still 
in  tho  ninelccntli  century, 
while  another  part  of  it  has 
seemed  in  some  nnacconntablo 
MOMirMMT  TO  TUB  DOGB.  ^'^y  W8"''"g  among  the  plian- 

toms  of  the  tentli. 
We  have  seen  famous  pictures  until  our  eyes  are  weary  with 
looking  at  them  and  refuse  to  find  interest  in  tliem  any  longer. 
And  what  wonder,  when  there  are  twelve  hundred  pictures  by 
Falma  the  Younger  in  Venice  and  fifteen  hundred  by  Tintor- 
etto 1  And  behold  tliere  are  Titians  and  tlie  works  of  other 
artists  in  proportion,  Wo  have  seen  Titian's  celebrated  Cain 
and  Abel,  his  David  and  Qolinh,  his  Abraham's  Sacriticc 
We  have  seen  Tintoretto's  monster  picture,  which  is  seventy- 
four  feet  long  and  I  do  not  know  how  many  feet  high,  and 
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tliouglit  it  a  very  commodious  picture.  We  have  seen  pictures 
of  inartyrs  enough,  and  saints  enough,  to  regenerate  the 
world.  I  ouglit  not  to  confess  it,  hut  still,-  since  one  has  no 
opi>o]'tunity  in  America  to  ac(]uirc  a  critical  judgment  in  art, 
and  since  I  could  not  hope  to  hcconio  educated  in  it  in  Europe 
in  a  few  shoit  wrecks,  I  may  therefore  as  well  acknowledge 
with  such  apologies  as  may  he  due,  that  to  me  it  seemed  that 

?hcn  I  had  seen  one  of  tlicsc  niartyre  I  had  seen  them  all. 
hey  all  have  a  marked  family  rcsemhlance  to  cadi  other,  they 
dress  alike,  in  coarse  monkish  rohes  and  sandals,  they  are  all 
hald  headed,  tlicy  all  stand  in  ahout  the  same  attitude,  and 
without  exception  they  ai*c  gazing  heaven wanl  with  counte- 
nances wliich  the  Ainsworths,  the  Mortons  and  the  Will iamses, 
et  filsj  inform  me  are  full  of  "  expression."  To  me  there 
is  nothing  tangible  ahout  these  imaginary  portraits,  nothing 
that  I  can  grasp  and  take  a  living  interest  in.  If  gi-eat  Titian 
had  only  been  gifted  with  prophecy,  and  had  skipped  a  martyr, 
and  gone  over  to  England  and  painted  a  portrait  of  Shaks- 
|x^are,  even  as  a  }'outh,  which  we  could  all  have  confidence  in 
now,  the  world  down  to  the  latest  generations  would  have  for- 
given him  the  lost  martyr  in  the  rescued  seer.  I  think  ])oe- 
terity  could  have  spared  one  more  martjT  for  the  sake  of  a 
great  historical  picture  of  Titian^s  time  and  painted  by  his 
brush — such  as  Columbus  returning  in  chains  from  the  dis- 
covery of  a  world,  for  instance.  The  old  masters  did  i>aint 
some  Venetian  historical  pictures,  and  these  wo  did  not  tire  of 
lookuig  at,  notwithstanding  representations  of  the  fonnal  intro- 
duction of  defunct  doges  to  die  Virgin  Mary  in  regions  l)eyond 
the  clouds  clashed  rather  harshly  witli  tlie  proprieties,  it 
seemed  to  us. 

But  humble  as  we  are,  and  unpretending,  in  the  matter  of 
art,  our  researches  among  the  painted  monks  and  martyrs 
have  not  been  wholly  in  vain.  We  have  striven  hard  to  learn. 
We  have  hail  some  success.  We  have  mastered  some  tilings, 
IK)6sibly  of  trifling  import  in  the  eyes  of  the  learned,  but  to 
OS  tliey  give  pleasure,  and  we  take  as  much  pride  in  our  little 
acquirements  as  do  others  who  have  learned  far  more,  and  we 
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lovo  to  display  them  full  as  well.  'Wltcti  we  see  n  monk  going 
almiit  with  a  lion  niid  look- 
ing tranquilly  up  to  heaven, 
we  know  tliat  that  ia  St. 
Mark.  Wlien  wo  see  a  monk 
witli  a  book  and  a  pen,  look- 
ing tranquilly  up  to  licavun, 
trying  to  think  of  a  word,  we 
know  that  that  is  St.  Mat- 
thew. Wlien  wo  see  a  monk 
eittiiig  on  a  nick,  liHikiug 
trani|uilly  np  to  heaven,  with 
a  liunian  ftkull  hcsido  him, 
and  witliout  other  ha^gi^, 
we  know  that  that  id  St.  Jer- 
ome. BeeauBe  wo  know  tliat 
lie  alwaya  went  flying  liglit  in 
the  matter  of  baggage. 
When  wo  bcc  a  party  hK>kiiig 
tranquilly  up  to  heaven,  uii- 
couseions  that  liis  bo<ly  )«  eliot 
tlinmgh  and  through  with  ar- 
ruH'rt,  we  know  that  that  lit 
St.  Scliiwtian.  Wli<;n  wi;  h^ 
otiicr  niouka  looking  tninquil- 
ly  u]i  to  heaven,  but  having  uo 
trndo-nntrk,  we  always  ask 
■who  those  parties  are.  We 
do  (his  liecauso  wo  hnnilily 
wish  to  learn.  We  have  seen 
thirteen  thousand  St.  <lun>M)es, 
and  twenty-two  thousand  St. 
Uarkn,  and  aixtccn  thoui^and 
St.  Matthews,  and  t^ixty 
thousand  St.  Setinr^t  ians,  and 
four  millions  of  assorted 
monks,  nudosignaletl,  and  we 
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fwl  ciicourngoil  to  liclievo  tlmt  wlicn  wo  Iinvo  pccn  some  more 

of  tliivo  viirioiis  pictiircti,   niul  liiul   n  larger  cxjwricncc,  wo 

olmll  l)ogiii  to  tiiko  nn  nbnorbiiig 

iiitcix»(t   ill    tlicin  like  our   nil- 

tivntcfl         cuiiiitrj'incn        from 

Awriipte. 

Now  it  (IiK*  give  tnc  rcnl  pain 
to  Hitc-jik  in  tliU  almuBt  uimjipre- 
ciutiv«  way  of  tlio  olcl  inuatcrs 
nii<l  tlicir  Mitirtyrx,  bticaiiHC  giKxl 
frii'iKln  of  iiiirio  in  the  Blii]>- 
friciiils  wlio  ill)  tlioHHiglily  nni] 
WHisciontiunnly  ft|>|>rcciiito  tlicin 
an<l  ai-o  in  every  way  vi>in[tctunt 

to  (liiH-riniinatc  between  good  s*.  BFtmrnAX,  nTTimiii.n  kastbrs. 
liictnifrt  nnil  inferior  oiioi' — have 
urged  ine  ti»r  my  own  sake  not 
to  imike  public  tbo  fact  ibat  I  '] 
lack  tbis  ii|i|ii-e<-iation  anil  tliii 
oritiral  diKcriininatiiin  myH<.-lf. 
I  W^liove  tbnt  wliat  1  biivo  writ- 
ten nn<l  may  Btill  write  about 
])icture!4  will  give  tbcm  pain,  and 
I  am  bonently  sorry  fur  it.  I 
even  proniiped  that  I  w()ul(l 
liido  my  uncouth  ecntimcntfl  in 
my  own  breast.  But  alasl  I 
never  c-ould  keep  a  promise.     I 

do  not   bhmio    myself  for   this   st.  ckmowm.  bythbold  kasieks. 
weakiicflfl,     because     the     faidt 

must  lie  in  my  physical  organization.  It  is  likely  that  Biich  a 
very  liberal  amount  of  ppaoo  was  given  to  tbo  organ  wliicli 
enables  mo  to  make  priiniim>A,  that  the  onjau  which  should 
enablo  mo  to  keep  thoin  was  crowded  out.  J'ut  I  grieve  iioL 
I  like  no  half-way  things.  I  Imd  rather  have  one  faculty 
nobly  developed  than  two  faculties  of  mere  ordinary  capacity,  i 
'  certainly  meant  to  keep  that  promise,  but  I  tind  I  can  not  do  ' 
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it  It  IB  impossible  to  trayel  throngk  Italy  withont  speaking 
ofpictures,  and  ean  I  see  dicm  throiigli  otliers'  eyes  t 
^^if  I  did  not  so  delight  in  the  grand  pictures  that  are  B)>rcad 
before  me  every  day  o{  my  life  by  that  monarch  of  all  tlie 
old  masters.  Nature,  I  should  come  to  believe,  sometimes,  that 
I  bad  in  me  no  appreciation  of  the  beautifiil,  whatsoever. 

It  seems  to  mo  tliat  whenever  I  glory  to  tliink  that  for  once 
I  have  discovered  an  ancient  painting  that  is  beautifiil  and 
worthy  of  all  praise,  tlie  pleasure  it  gives  me  is  an  infallible 
proof  that  it  is  not  a  beautifiil  picture  and  not  in  any  wise 
worthy  of  commendation.  This  very  thing  has  oc^cnrrcd 
more  times  than  I  can  mention,  in  Venice.  In  every  single 
instance  tlie  guide  has  crushed  out  my  swelling  enthusiasm 
witli  the  remark : 

^^  It  is  nothing — it  is  of  the  BenaissanceJ" 

I  did  not  know  what  in  Uie  mischief  tlie  Renaissance  was, 
and  so  always  I  had  to  simply  say, 

^^  All !  so  it  is — I  had  not  observed  it  before." 

I  could  not  bear  to  be  ignorant  before  a  cultivated  negro, 
the  offspring  of  a  South  Carolina  slave.  But  it  occurred  too 
often  for  even  my  self-complacency,  did  that  exasperating  ^^  It 
is  nothing — it  is  of  the  Renaissance?'*    I  said  at  huit : 

*^  Who  is  this  Henaissance t  Wliere  did  he  come  from? 
Wlio  gave  him  permission  to  cram  the  Ilepublic  with  his 
execrable  daubs  f ' 

We  learned,  then,  that  Renaissance  was  not  a  man ;  that 
Ttnaiasarux  was  a  term  used  to  signify  what  was  at  best  but  an 
imperfect  rejuvenation  of  art.  The  guide  said  that  afler 
Titian's  time  and  tlie  time  of  the  other  great  names  we  had 
grown  so  familiar  with,  high  art  declined ;  then  it  partially 
rose  again — an  inferior  sort  of  painters  sprang  up,  and  these 
shabby  pictures  were  the  work  of  their  hands.  Then  I  said, 
in  my  heat,  that  I  **  wished  to  goodness  high  art  had  declined 
five  hundred  years  sooner.'*  Tlie  Renaissance  pictures  suit  me 
very  well,  Uiough  sootli  to  say  its  school  were  too  much  given 
to  painting  real  men  and  did  hot  indulge  enough  in  martyrs. 

The  guide  I  have  spoken  of  is  tlie  only  one  we  have  hac* 
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yet  wlio  know  any  tiling.  IIo  was  bom  in  South  Carolina,  of 
slaro  parcnto. 
Tlicy  came  to 
Venice  while 
lie  was  an  in- 
fant lie  lias 
grown  ii|)licrc. 
llo  is  well  ed- 
ucated, lie 
reads,  writes, 
and  Bpcalta 
Englieli,  Ital- 
ian, Spanisli, 
and  Frcncli, 
with  jierfect  fa- 
cility ;  is  a 
worehijtper  of 
art  and  thor- 
oughly convor- 
sniit  with  it; 
knows  tho  his- 
tory of  Venice 
by  heart  and 
never  tires  of 
talking  of  her 
illiistriuns  ca- 
reer. He  dress- 
es better  than 
any  of  na,  I 
tliink,  and  ia 
daintily  polite. 
N<^(Toe8  arc 
deemed  as 

good  as  white 
people,  in  Ven- 
ice, and  so  this 
man    feels  no 

16 
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deeire  to  go  back  to  hiB  native  land.  Ilia  judgment  ia  cor- 
rect. 

I  have  had  anotlier  Bbave.  I  was  writing  in  our  front  room 
this  afternoon  and  trying  hard  to  keep  my  attention  on  my 
work  and  refrain  from  looking  out  upon  the  canal.  I  was 
resisting  tlie  soft  influences  of  tlie  climate  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  endeavoring  to  overcome  tlie  desire  to  be  indolent  and 
happy.  The  boys  sent  for  a  barber.  They  asked  nic  if  I 
would  be  sliaved.  I  reminded  tliem  of  my  tortures  in  Genoa, 
Milan,  Como;  of  my  declaration  tliat  I  would  sufler  no  more 
on  Italian  soil.    I  said  ^^  Not  any  for  me,  if  you  please.'' 

I  wrote  on.  The  barber  began  on  the  doctor.  I  heard  him 
say: 

^^  Dan,  this  is  the  easiest  shave  I  have  had  since  we  left  the 
ship.** 

ne  said  again,  presently: 

^^  Why  Dan,  a  man  could  go  to  sleep  witli  tliis  man  sliaving 
him." 

Dan  took  the  chair.    Then  he  said : 

^^  Why  this  is  Titian.    This  is  one  of  the  old  masters." 

I  wrote  on.    Directly  Dan  said : 

"  Doctor,  it  is  perfect  luxury.  The  ship's  barber  isn't  any 
thing  to  him." 

My  rough  beard  was  distressing  me  beyond  measure.  Tlie 
barber  was  rolling  up  his  apparatus.  The  temptation  was  too 
strong.    I  said : 

^  Uold  on,  please.    Shave  me  also." 

I  sat  down  in  the  diair  and  closed  my  eyes.  Tlie  barber 
soaped  my  face,  and  then  took  his  razor  and  gave  me  a  rake 
that  well  nigh  threw  me  into  convulsions.  I  jumped  out  of 
the  chair :  Diui  and  the  doctor  were  botli  wiping  blood  oiT 
their  faces  and  laughing. 

I  said  it  was  a  mean,  disgraceful  fraud. 

They  said  that  the  misery  of  this  shave  had  gone  so  far  beyond 
anything  they  had  ever  exj>crieiiccd  l)cforo,  that  they  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  losing  such  a  chance  of  hearing  a  cordial 
opinion  from  me  on  the  subject. 
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It  was  Bhameful.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it.  The  skin- 
ning \va8  b^nn  and  had  to  be  finished.  The  tears  flowed 
with  every  rake,  and  so  did  the  fervent  execrations.  The 
barber  grew  confused,  and  brought  blood  every  time.  I  think 
the  boys  enjoyed  it  better  than  any  thing  they  have  seen  or 
heard  since  tliey  left  home.  ' 

We  have  seen  die  Campanile,  and  Byron^s  house  and  Bal- 
bi's  the  geographer,  and  the  palaces  of  all  the  ancient  dukes 
and  doges  of  Ycnico,  and  wo  have  seen  their  effeminate  de- 
scendants airing  their  nobility  in  fashionable  French  attire 
in  the  Grand  Square  of  St.  Mark,  and  eating  ices  and  drink- 
ing cheap  wines,  instead  of  wearing  gallant  coats  of  mail  and 
destroying  fleets  and  armies  as  their  great  ancestors  did  in  the 
days  of  Venetian  glory.  We  have  seen  no  bravoes  with  pois- 
oned stilettos,  no  masks,  no  wild  carnival ;  but  we  have  seen 
tlie  ancient  pride  of  Venice,  the  grim  Bronze  Ilorses  that 
figure  in  a  thousand  legends.  Venice  may  well  cherish  tliem, 
for  they  are  the  only  horses  she  ever  had.  It  is  said  there  are 
hundrc<ls  of  people  in  this  curious  city  who  never  have  seen  a 
living  horse  in  their  lives.     It  is  entirely  true,  no  doubt. 

f^  And  so,  having  satisfied  ourselves,  we  depart  to-morrow, 
and  leave  the  venerable  Queen  of  the  Eepublics  to  sunmion 
her  vanished  ships,  and  marshal  her  shadowy  annies,  and 
know  again  in  dreams  the  pride  of  her  old  renown. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

SOME  of  the  Quaker  City's  passengers  bad  arrived  in  Yen- 
ice  from  Switzerland  and  otlier  lands  before  wo  left 
tbere,  and  otbers  were  expected  every  day.  We  beard  of  no 
casualties  among  tbem,  and  no  sickness. 

We  were  a  little  fatigued  widi  sight  seeing,  and  so  wo 
rattled  tlirough  a  good  deal  of  country  by  rail  without  caring 
to  stop.  I  took  few  notes.  I  find  no  mention  of  Bologna  in 
my  memorandum  book,  except  that  we  arrived  there  in  good 
season,  but.  saw  none  of  the  sausages  for  which  the  place  is  so 
justly  celebrated. 

Pistoia  awoke  but  a  passing  interest. 

Florence  pleased  us  for  a  while.  I  tliink  we  appreciated 
the  great  figure  of  David  in  the  grand  square,  and  tlio  scnlp 
tured  group  they  call  the  Kape  of  the  Sabines.  We  wandered 
through  the  endless  collections  of  paintings  and  statues  of  tlie 
Pitti  and  Ufixzi  galleries,  of  course.  I  make  that  statement 
in  self-defense ;  there  let  it  stop.  I  could  not  rest  under  the  im- 
putation that  I  visited  Florence  and  did  not  traverse  its  weary 
miles  of  picture  galleries.  We  tried  indolently  to  recollect 
sometliing  about  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines  and  Uie  otlier  his- 
torical cut-throats  whose  quarrels  and  assassinations  make  up 
so  large  a  sliare  of  Florentine  history,  but  Uie  subject  was  not 
attractive.  We  had  been  robbed  of  all  the  fine  mountain 
scenery  on  our  little  journey  by  a  system  of  railroading  that 
had  three  miles  of  tunnel  to  a  hundred  yards  of  daylight,  and 
we  were  not  inclined  to  be  sociable  with  Florence.  We  had 
seen  the  spot,  outside  the  city  somewherOi  where  these  people 
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had  allowed  Uie  bones  of  Galileo  to  rest  in  nnconsecrated 
ground  for  an  age  bccanse  hia  great  discovery  that  the  world 
tnmed  around  was  regarded  as  a  damning  liereej  by  the 
church ;  and  we  know  that  long  after  the  world  bad  accepted 
his  theory  and  raised  hia  name  high  in  Uie  list  of  its  great 
men,  they  hod  still  let  lum  rot  there.  That  wo  had  lived  to 
sec  Iiis  dnst  in  honored  sepulture  in  the  church  of  Santa  Ooce 
we  owed  to  a  society  of  literati,  and  not  to  Florence  or  her 
nilcrfl.  Wc  flaw  Duntii^s  tomb  in  that  church,  also,  but  we 
were  glad  to  know  that  liis  body  was  not  in  it ;  that  tlie  nn- 
grateful  city  tliat  had  exiled  liim  and  persecuted  him  would 
give  much  to  have  it  there,  but  need  not  hope  to  ever  secnre 
that  high  honor  to  herself.  Medicis  are  good  enough  for  Flor- 
curc.  Let  her  plant  Medicis  and  build  grand  monuments 
over  them  to  testify  how  gratefully  she  was  wont  to  lick  the 
hand  that  scourged  her. 


Magnanimous  Florence)  Her  jewelry  marts  are  filled 
with  artists  in  mosaic  Florentine  mosaics  are  the  clioiceet  in 
all  the  world.    Florence  loves  to  have  that  said.    Florence  is 
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proud  of  it     Florence  voald  foBter  this  gpeci&Uy  of  hen. 

She  is  grateful  to  the  artists  that  bring  to  her  this  high  credit 

and  fill  her  oofifera  witli  foreign  money,  and  so  slie  encoarages 

them  vith  pensions.    With  penBions  I    Tliink  of  the  lavisli- 

nees  of  it.    She  knows  that 

people  who  piece  togetlier 

the    beautiful    trifles    die 

early,  because  the  labor  is 

BO    confining,   and   so  ox- 

hauBting  to  hand  and  brain, 

and  BO  alio  has  decreed  that 

all  tlieae  people  who  reach 

tlie  age  of  sixty  shall  have 

a  pension  aiter   tliat  t      I 

have  not  heard  that  any  of 

•    them  have  called  fur  tlicir 

dividends  yet.     One  innii 

did  fight  along  till  ho  was 

sixty,  and  started  after  his 

pension,  bnt    it    api>eared 

that  there  had  been  a  mis- 

tuB  reMbioHM.  take  of  a  year  in  his  fom- 

ily  record,  and  so  lie  gave 

It  np  and  died. 

These  artists  will  take  particles  of  stone  or  glass  no  latgcr 
than  a  muBtard  seed,  and  piece  tliem  together  on  a  sleeve  bnt- 
too  or  a  shirt  stnd,  so  smoothly  and  with  such  nice  adjust- 
ment of  tlie  delicate  Bhodcs  of  color  the  pieces  bcnr,  as  to 
form  a  pigmy  rose  witli  stem,  tliom,  leaves,  jictals  complete, 
and  all  as  softly  and  as  trotlifnlly  tinted  as  though  Nature  had 
.  buildcd  it  herself.  They  will  connterfcit  a  fly,  or  a  high- 
toned  bug,  or  the  mined  CoIiEcnm,  within  the  craini>ed  ciixile 
of  a  breastpin,  and  do  it  so  dcAly  and  so  neatly  that  any  man 
might  tliink  a  master  painted  it. 

I  saw  a  little  table  in  the  great  mosaic  school  in  Florence — 
a  little  trifle  of  a  centre  table — whose  top  was  made  of  some 
sort  of  precious  polished  stone,  and  in  tlio  stone  was  inlaid  the 
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figure  of  a  flute,  with  bell-inouth  aud  a  mazy  complication  of 
kcyB.  No  painting  in  the  world  could  have  Ijceu  softer  or 
richer ;  uo  diading  out  of  one  tint  into  another  could  have 
been  more  perfect;  no  work  of  art  of  any  kind  could  have 
been  more  faultless  than  tliis  flute,  and  yet  to  count  the  multi- 
tude  of  little  fragments  of  stone  of  which  they  swore  it  was 
fonncd  would  bankrupt  any  man's  arithmetic  I  I  do  not 
think  one  could  have  seen  where  two  particles  joined  each 
otiier  with  eyes  of  ordinary  shrewdness.  Cei'tainly  toe  could 
detect  no  such  blemish.  This  table-top  cost  tile  labor  of  one 
man  for  ten  long  years,  so  they  said,  and  it  was  for  sale  for 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 

We  went  to  tlie  Church  of  Santa  Crocc,  from  time  to  time, 
in  Florence,  to  weep  over  the  tombs  of  Michael  Angelo, 
Ilaphael  and  Machiavelli,  (I  suppose  they  are  buried  there, 
but  it  may  be  that  they  reside  elsewhere  and  rent  their  tombs 
to  other  parties — such  being  the  fashion  in  Italy,)  and  between 
times  we  used  to  go  and  stand  on  the  bridges  and  admire  Uie 
^Amo.  It  is  popular  to  admire  the  Amo.  It  is  a  great  his- 
/  torical  creek  with  four  feet  in  the  channel  and  some  scows 
floating  around.  It  would  be  a  very  plausible  river  if  they 
would  pump  some  water  into  it.  They  all  call  it  a  river,  and 
they  honestly  think  it  t$  a  river,  do  tliese  dark  and  bloody 
Florentines.  They  even  help  out  the  delusion  by  building 
bridges  over  it.  I  do  not  see  why  they  are  too  good  to 
wade. 

How  the  fatigues  and  annoyances  of  travel  fill  one  with 
bitter  prejudices  sometimes  I  I  might  enter  Florence  under 
happier  aus])ice8  a  month  hence  and  find  it  all  beautiful,  all 
attractive.  But  I  do  not  care  to  think  of  it  now,  at  all,  nor 
of  its  roomy  shops  filled  to  the  ceiling  with  snowy  marble  and 
alabaster  copies  of  all  the  celebrated  sculptures  in  Eurej^e — 
copies  so  enchanting  to  the  eye  that  I  wonder  how  they  can 
really  be  6ha]>ed  like  the  dingy  petrified  nightmares  they  are 
the  i)ortraits  of.  I  got  lost  in  Florence  at  nine  o'clock,  one 
night,  and  staid  lost  in  that  labyrinth  of  narrew  streets  and 
long  rews  of  vast  buildings  that  look  all  alike,  mitil  toward 
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three  o'clock  in  tlie  morning.  It  was  a  plcnsoiit  niglit  uid  nt 
first  there  were  a  good  many  people  abroad,  and  there  were 
cheerful  liglits  about.  Later,  I  grew  nceiiatomcd  to  prowling 
about  myBterious  dritls  and  tunnels  and  astonigliiiig  and  inter- 
esting myaelf  with  coming  around  coniera  expecting  to  find 
the  hotel  staring  me  in  the  face,  and  not  finding  it  doing  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  Later  still,  I  felt  tired.  I  soon  felt  n> 
markably  tired.  But  tliere  was  no  one  abroad,  now — not  even 
a  policeman.  I  walked  till  I  was  out  of  all  patience,  and  very 
hot  and  thirsty.  At  last,  somewhere  af\er  one  o'clock,  I 
came  nnezpectedly  to  one  of  the  city  gates.  I  know  tlien  that 
I  was  very  far  from  the  hotel.  The  soldiers  thought  I  wanted 
to  leave  the  city,  and  they  sprang  up  aud  barred  the  way  with 
their  muskets.    I  said : 


1  WAtft  TO  ao  u 


"  Hotel  d'EnropeJ" 

It  was  all  tlie  Italian  I  know,  and  I  was  not  certain  whether 
that  was  Jtaliau  or  French.    The  soldiers  looked  stupidly  at 
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each  otlicr  and  at  me,  and  ehook  their  lieads  and  took  me  into 
cuf^tody.  I  Bsiid  I  wanted  to  go  Lome.  They  did  not  nnder- 
Btand  me.  Tliey  took  me  into  the  guard-house  and  searched 
nic,  but  they  found  no  sedition  on  me.  They  found  a  small 
pic<*e  of  soap  (we  carry  soap  witli  us,  now,)  and  I  made  them 
a  present  of  it,  seeing  that  they  regarded  it  as  a  curiosity.  I 
continued  to  say  Hotel  d'Europe,  and  they  continued  to  shake 
their  licads,  until  at  last  a  young  soldier  nodding  in  the  cor- 
ner roused  up  and  said  something.  Ue  said  he  knew  where 
tlic  hotel  was,  I  suppose,  for  the  officer  of  the  guard  sent  him 
away  with  me.'  We  walked  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty 
niilcs,  it  a])pcared  to  me,  and  then  lie  got  lost.  Ho  turned 
UiiH  way  and  that,  and  finally  gave  it  up  and  signified  that  he 
was  going  to  s])end  the  remainder  of  the  morning  trying  to 
find  the  city  gate  again.  At  that  moment  it  struck  mo  that 
tliere  was  something  familiar  about  the  house  over  the  way. 
It  was  the  hotel  1 

It  was  a  happy  tiling  for  me  that  there  happened  to  be  a 
soldier  there  tliat  knew  even  as  much  as  he  did ;  for  tliey  say 
that  the  ]x>li(*y  of  the  government  is  to  diango  die  soldiery 
from  one  place  to  another  constantly  and  from  country  to 
city,  so  that  they  can  not  l>ccome  acquainted  witli  the  people 
and  grow  lax  in  their  duties  and  enter  into  plpts  and  conspir- 
acies with  friends.  My  experiences  of  Florence  were  chiefly 
unpleasant.     I  will  change  tlie  subject. 

At  Pisa  we  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the  strangest  structure 
the  world  has  any  knowledge  of — Uie  Leaning  Tower.  As 
every  one  knows,  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  high — and  I  beg  to  observe  tliat  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  reach  to  about  the  hightof  four  ordinary  three- 
story  buildings  piled  one  on  top  of  the  otlier,  and  is  a  very 
considerable  altitude  for  a  tower  of  uniform  thickness  to  aspire 
to,  even  when  it  stands  upright — yet  this  one  leans  more  than 
tliirtccn  feet  ont  of  the  perjiendicular.  It  is  seven  liundrcd 
years  old,  but  neither  history  or  tradition  say  whether  it  was 
built  ns  it  is,  purposely,  or  whether  one  of  its  sides  has  settled. 
There  is  no  record  that  it  ever  stood  straight  up.    It  is  built 
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of  marble.    It  is  an  aiiy  and  a  beantifnl  Btrnctnre,  and  each 
of  its  eight  stories  is  encircled  by  fluted  columns,  some  of 
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marble  and  some  of  granite,  witb  Oorintliian  capitals  that 
were  handsome  when  tliey  were  new.  It  is  a  bcU  tower,  and 
in  its  top  Imngs  a  eliiino  of  ancient  bells,  TIio  winding  stair- 
coad  within  is  dark,  but  one  always  knows  whiuli  side  of  the 
tower  he  is  on  because  of  his  naturally  gravitating  from  one 
side  to  the  other  of  the  staircase  with  the  rise  or  dip  of  the 
tower.  Some  of  the  stone  steps  are  foot-worn  only  on  one 
end }  othei-a  only  on  tlie  Other  end ;  otiiers  only  in  tlie  middle. 
To  look  down  into  the  tower  from  tlio  top  is  like  looking 
down  into  a  tilled  well.    A  rojie  tltat  hangs  from  the  centre 
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of  the  top  toikcIiGs  the  wall  before  it  reacltefl  tlio  bottom.  Stand- 
ing on  t]ie  Bunnnit,  one  does  not  feci  altogether  comfortable 
when  he  looks  down  from  the  high  side ;  but  to  crawl  on  joar 
breast  to  the  verge  on  the  lower  side  and  try  to  stretch  yoor 
neck  out  far  enough  to  see  tlie  base  of  the  tower,  makes  your 
flesh  creep,  and  convinces  you  for  a  single  moment  in  spite  of 
all  your  philosophy,  that  tlie  building  is  falling.  You  handle 
yourself  very  carefully,  all  the  time,  under  the  silly  impres- 
sion that  if  it  is  not  falling,  your  trifling  weight  will  start  it 
unless  you  are  particular  not  to  "  bear  down  "  on  it. 

The  Duomo,  close  at  hand,  is  one  of  the  finest  cathedrals  in 
£uro])e.  It  is  eight  hundred  years  old.  Its  grandeur  has  out- 
live<l  the  high  commercial  prosperity  and  the  ]>ulitical  import- 
ance that  made  it  a  necessity,  or  rather  a  possibility.  Sur^ 
rounded  by  poverty,  decay  and  ruin,  it  conveys  to  ns  a  more 
tangible  impression  of  the  former  greatness  of  Pisa  than  books 
could  give  us. 

The  Baptistery,  which  is  a  few  years  older  than  the  Leaning 
Tower,  is  a  stately  rotunda,  of  huge  dimensions,  and  was  a 
costly  structure.  In  it  hangs  tlie  lamp  whose  measured  swing 
Buggcstcfl  to  Galileo  die  pendulum.  It  looked  an  insignift- 
cant  thing  to  have  conferred  upon  the  world  of  science  and 
mechanics  such  a  mighty  extension  of  their  dominions  as  it 
has.  Pondering,  in  its  suggestive  presence,  I  seemed  to  see  a 
crazy  univei*8e  of  swinging  disks,  tlie  toiling  childran  of  this 
sedate  parent.  Ue  appeared  to  have  an  intelligent  expression 
about  him  of  knowing  that  he  was  not  a  lamp  at  all ;  that  he 
was  a  Pendulum ;  a  pendulum  disguised,  for  prodigious  and 
inscrutable  purposes  of  his  own  deep  devising,  and  not  a  com- 
mon pendulum  eitlier,  but  the  old  original  patriarchal  Pendu- 
lum— the  Abraham  Pendulum  of  the  world. 

Tliis  Baptistery  is  endowed  with  the  most  pleasing  echo  of 
all  the  echoes  we  have  read  of.  The  guide  sounded  two  so- 
norous notes,  al)out  half  an  octave  apart ;  the  echo  answered 
with  the  most  enchanting,  the  most  melodious,  tlie  richest 
blending  of  sweet  sounds  that  one  can  imagine.  It  was  like 
a  long-drawn  chord  of  a  church  organ,  infinitely  softened  by 
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distance.  I  may  be  extrayagant  in  this  matter,  but  if  this  be 
the  case  my  ear  is  to  blame — ^not  my  pen.  I  am  describing  a 
memory — and  one  that  will  remain  long  with  me. 

The  peculiar  devotional  spirit  of  the  olden  time,  which 
placed  a  higher  confidence  in  outward  forms  of  worship  than 
in  the  watchful  guarding  of  the  heart  against  sinful  thoughts 
and  the  hands  against  sinfiil  deeds,  and  which  believed  in  the 
protecting  virtues  of  inanimate  objects  made  holy  by  contact 
with  holy  things,  is  illustrated  in  a  striking  manner  in  one  of 
the  cemetaries  of  Pisa.  The  tombs  are  set  in  soil  brought 
in  ships  from  the  Iloly  Land  ages  ago.  To  be  buried  in  sucli 
ground  was  r^arded  by  the  ancient  Pisans  as  being  more 
potent  for  salvation  than  many  masses  purchased  of  the 
church  and  the  vowing  of  many  candles  to  the  Yii^n. 

Pisa  is  believed  to  be  about  three  thousand  years  old.  It 
was  one  of  the  twelve  great  cities  of  ancient  Etruria,  that 
commonwealth  whidi  has  left  so  many  monuments  in  testi- 
mony of  its  extraordinary  advancement,  and  so  little  history 
of  itself  tliat  is  tangible  and  comprehensible.  A  Pisan  anti- 
quarian gave  me  an  ancient  tear-jug  which  he  averred  was  full 
four  thousand  years  old.  It  was  found  among  the  ruins  of 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Etruscan  cities.  He  said  it  came  from 
a  tomb,  mul  was  used  by  sonic  licrcuvcd  family  in  that  remote 
age  when  even  tlie  Pyramids  of  Egy]>t  were  young,  Diinuis- 
cus  a  village,  Abraham  a  prattling  infant  and  ancient  Troy 
not  yet  dreampt  of,  to  receive  the  tears  wept  for  some  lost  idol 
of  a  household.  It  B^>oke  to  us  in  a  language  of  its  own  ;  and 
with  a  pathos  more  tender  tlian  any  words  might  bring,  its 
mute  elo<iucnce  swept  down  tlie  long  roll  of  the  centuries 
with  its  tale  of  a  vacant  chair,  a  familiar  footstep  missed  from 
tlie  threshold,  a  pleasant  voice  gone  from  the  chorus,  a  van- 
ished fonn ! — a  tale  which  is  always  so  new  to  us,  so  startling, 
so  terrible,  so  benumbing  to  tlie  senses,  and  behold  how 
threadbare  and  old  it  is  I  No  shrewdly-worded  history  could 
have  brought  the  mytlis  and  sliadows  of  tliat  old  dreaxy  age 
before  us  clotlie<l  with  human  flesh  and  warmed  with  human 
sympathies  so  vividly  as  did  tliis  poor  little  unsentient  vessel 
ct  pottery. 
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Pisa  was  a  republic  in  the  middle  ages,  with  a  govermnent 
of  her  own,  armies  and  navies  of  her  own  and  a  great  com' 
merce.  She  was  a  warlike  power,  and  inscribed  upon  her 
banners  many  a  brilliant  fight  with  Genoese  and  Turks.  It 
is  said  that  the  city  once  numbered  a  population  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand ;  but  her  sceptre  has  passed  from  her  grasp, 
now,  her  8]ii})8  and  her  anuics  are  gone,  her  commerce  is  dead. 
Her  battle-flags  bear  the  mold  and  the  dust  of  centuries, 
her  marts  are  deserted,  she  has  shrunken  far  within  her 
crumbling  walls,  and  her  great  population  has  diminished  to 
twenty  thousand  souls.  She  has  but  one  thing  left  to  boast 
of,  and  that  is  not  much,  viz :  she  is  the  second  city  of  Tus- 
cany. ,^ 
-'  Wo  reached  Leghorn  in  time  to  see  all  wo  wished  to  see  of 
it  long  before  the  city  gates  were  closed  for  the  evening,  and 
tlien  came  on  board  the  ship. 

We  felt  as  though  we  had  been  away  from  home  an  age.  We 
never  entirely  appreciated,  before,  what  a  very  pleasant  den 
our  state-room  is ;  nor  how  jolly  it  is  to  sit  at  dinner  in  one's 

'n  seat  in  one's  own  cabin,  and  hold  familiar  conversation 
rith  friends  in  one's  own  language.  Oh,  tlie  rare  happiness 
of  compitihcnding  every  singlo  woi*d  that  is  said,  and  knowing 
that  every  word  one  says  in  return  will  be  understood  as  well  1 
We  would  talk  ourselves  to  death,  now,  only  tliere  are  only 
al)out  ten  passengers  out  of  the  sbcty-five  to  talk  to.  The 
others  are  wandering,  we  hardly  know  where.  We  shall  not 
go  ashore  in  Leghorn.  We  are  surfeited  with  Italian  cities 
for  the  present,  and  much  prefer  to  walk  the  familiar  quarter- 
deck and  view  tliis  one  from  a  distance. 

The  stupid  magnates  of  tliis  Leghorn  government  can  not 
understand  that  so  lai^  a  steamer  as  ours  could  cross  tlic 
broad  Atlantic  with  no  other  purpose  tlian  to  indulge  a  party 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  a  pleasure  excursion.  It  looks  too 
improbable.  It  is  suspicions,  they  think.  Something  more 
hni>ortant  must  be  hidden  behind  it  all.  They  can  not  under- 
stand it,  and  they  scorn  the  evidence  of  tlie  ship's  papers. 
They  have  decided  at  last  that  we  are  a  battalion  of  incen- 
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diary,  blood-thirsty  Oaribuldians  in  dieguisel  And  in  all 
BeriousneBS  they  have  set  a  gun-boat  to  watch  the  vessel  night 
and  day,  with  orders  to  close  down  on  any  revolutionary 
movement  in  a  twinkling  I  Police  boats  are  on  patrol  duty 
about  us  all  the  time,  and  it  is  as  much  as  a  sailor's  liberty  is 
worth  to  show  himself  in  a  red  shirt.  These  policemen  fol- 
low the  executive  officer's  boat  from  shore  to  ship  and  from 
'  sliip  to  shore  and  watch  his  dark  maneuvrcs  with  a  vigilant 
eye.  They  will  arrest  him  yet  unless  he  assumes  an  expres- 
sion of  countenance  that  shall  have  less  of  carnage,  insurrecy 
tion  and  sedition  in  it.  A  visit  paid  in  a  friendly  way  to 
General  Garibaldi  yesterday  (by  cordial  invitation,)  by  some  of 
oiur  passengers,  has  gone  far  to  confirm  the  dread  suspicions 
the  government  harbors  toward  us.  It  is  thought  the  friendly 
visit  was  only  the  cloak  of  a  bloody  conspiracy.  These  ])cople 
draw  near  and  watch  us  when  wo  bathe  in  the  sea  from  tlie 
ship's  side.  Do  they  tliink  we  are  communing  with  a  reserve 
force  of  rascals  at  the  bottom! 

It  is  said  tliat  we  sliall  probably  be  quarantined  at  Naples. 
Two  or  tliree  of  us  prefer  not  to  run  tliis  risk.  Therefore, 
when  we  are  rested,  we  propose  to  go  in  a  French  steamer  to 
Civita  Yecchia,  and  from  tlience  to  Home,  and  by  rail  to 
Naples.  They  do  not  quarantine  the  cars,  no  matter  where 
they  got  their  passengers  from. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THERE  are  a  good  many  tilings  about  this  Italy  which  I 
do  not  undcretand — and  more  especially  I  can  not  under- 
stand how  a  banknipt  Government  can  have  such  palatial 
raih'oad  depots  and  such  marvels  of  turnpikes.  Why,  these 
latter  are  as  hard  as  adamant,  as  straight  as  a  line,  as  smooth 
as  a  floor,  and  as  white  as  snow.  When  it  is  too  dark  to  see 
any  other  object,  one  can  still  see  the  white  turnpikes  of 
France  and  Italy;  and  they  are  clean  enough  to  eat  from, 
wiUiout  a  table-cloth.    And  yet  no  tolls  are  charged. 

As  for  the  railways — we  have  none  like  tliem.  The  cars 
slide  as  smoothly  along  as  if  they  were  on  runners.  The 
depots  are  vast  palaces  of  cut  marble,  with  stately  colonnades 
of  the  same  royal  stone  traversing  them  from  end  to  end,  and 
with  ample  walls  and  ceilings  richly  decorated  with  frescoes. 
The  lofty  gateways  are  grac»cil  with  statues,  and  the  broad 
floors  are  all  laid  in  polished  flags  of  marble. 

These  things  win  me  more  Hian  Italy^s  hundred  galleries  of 
priceless  art  treasures,  because  I  can  understand  the  one  and 
am  not  competent  to  appreciate  the  other.  In  the  turnpikes, 
tlie  railways,  the  depots,  and  the  new  boulevards  of  uniform 
houses  in  Florence  and  other  cities  here,  I  see  the  genius  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  or  rather,  I  see  the  works  of  that  statesman 
imitated.  But  Louis  has  taken  care  that  in  France  there  shall 
be  a  foundation  for  these  improvcments-^money.  He  baa 
'  always  the  wherewithal  to  back  up  his  projects ;  they  strengthen 
,  France  and  never  weaken  her.  Iler  material  prosperity  is 
genuine.     But  here  the  case  is  difierent.    This  country  is 
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bankrnpt  There  is  no  real  foundation  for  these  great  works. 
The  prosperity  they  would  seem  to  indicate  is  a  pretence. 
There  is  no  money  in  the  treasury,  and  so  they  enfeeble  her 
instead  of  strengthening.  Italy  has  adiieved  the  dearest  wish 
of  her  heart  and  become  an  independent  State — and  in  so  doing 
she  has  drawn  an  elephant  in  the  political  lottery.  She  has 
nothing  to  feed  it  on.  Inexperienced  in  government,  she 
plunged  into  all  manner  of  useless  expenditure,  and  swamped 
Iier  treasury  almost  in  a  day.  She  squandered  millions  of 
francs  on  a  navy  which  she  did  not  need,  and  the  first  time 
she  took  her  new  toy  into  action  she  got  it  knocked  higher 
than  Gilderoy's  kite — to  use  the  language  of  the  Pilgrims. 

But  it  is  an  ill-wind  that  blows  nobody  good.  A  year  ago, 
when  Italy  saw  utter  ruin  staring  her  in  the  face  and  her 
greenbacks  hardly  wortli  the  pajx^r  they  were  printed  on,  her 
Parliament  ventured  upon  a  amp  dc  main  that  would  have 
appalled  the  stoutest  of  her  statesmen  under  less  de8i>crate  cir- 
cumstances. They,  in  a  manner,  confiscated  the  domains  of 
the  ChurcliI  This  in  priest-ridden  Italy!  This  in  a  land 
which  has  groped  in  the  midnight  of  priestly  superstition  for 
sixteen  hundred  years !  It  was  a  rare  good  fortune  fur  Italy, 
the  stress  of  weather  tliat  drove  her  to  break  from  tliis  prison- 
house. 

They  do  not  call  it  confiscating  the  church  property.  That 
would  sound  too  harshly  yet.  But  it  amounts  to  that.  There 
are  thousands  of  churches  in  Italy,  each  with  untold  millions 
of  treasures  stored  away  in  its  closets,  and  each  with  its  bat- 
talion of  priests  to  be  supported.  And  then  there  are  the 
estates  of  the  Church — ^league  on  league  of  the  richest  lands 
and  tlie  noblest  forests  in  all  Italy — all  yielding  immense  rev- 
enues to  the  Cliurch,  and  none  paying  a  cent  in  taxes  to  the 
State.  In  some  great  districts  the  Church  owns  all  the  proi>- 
erty — ^lands,  watercourses,  woods,  mills  and  factories.  They 
buy,  they  sell,  they  manufacture,  and  since  they  pay  no  taxes, 
who  can  ho)>e  to  conii>cte  with  tlicni  ? 

Well,  the  Ctovcrnnicnt  has  seized  all  this  in  cfiVx^t,  and  will 
yet  seize  it  in  rigid  and  un[H>ctical  reality,  no  doubt.    Some- 
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thing  must  be  done  to  feed  a  starving  treasury,  and  there  is  no 
other  resource  in  all  Italy — ^none  but  the  riches  of  the  Church. 
80  tlie  Government  intends  to  take  to  itself  a  great  portion  of 
the  revenues  arising  from  priestly  farms,  factories,  etc.,  and 
also  intends  to  take  possession  of  the  churdics  and  carry  them 
on,  after  its  own  fashion  and  upon  its  own  reB]>onsibility.  In 
a  few  instances  it  will  leave  the  establishments  of  great  pet 
cimrches  undisturbed,  but  in  all  others  only  a  handful  of 
priests  will  bo  retained  to  preach  and  pray,  a  few  will  be  pen- 
sioned, and  the  balance  turned  adrift. 

Pray  glance  at  some  of  these  churches  and  their  embellish- 
ments, and  sec  whether  the  Government  is  doing  a  righteous 
thing  or  not  In  Venice,  to-day,  a  city  of  a  hundred  thousand 
inliabitants,  there  are  twelve  hundred  priests.  Heaven  only 
knows  how  many  there  were  before  the  Parliament  reduced  their 
numbers.  There  was  the  great  Jesuit  Church.  Under  the  old 
regime  it  required  sixty  priests  to  engineer  it — the  Govern- 
ment does  it  with  five,  now,  and  the  others  are  discharged 
from  service.  All  about  that  church  wretehedness  and  poverty 
abound.  At  its  door  a  dozen  hats  and  bonnets  were  defied  to 
us,  as  many  heads  were  humbly  bowed,  and  as  many  hands  ex- 
tended, iip|K3aling  for  pennies — n]>i>caling  with  foreign  words 
we  could  not  understand,  but  appealing  mutely,  wiUi  sad  eyes, 
and  sunken  cheeks,  and  ragged  raiment,  tliat  no  words  were 
needed  to  translate.  Then  we  passed  within  tlie  great  doors, 
and  it  seemed  that  the  riches  of  tlie  world  were  before  us ! 
Huge  columns  carved  out  of  single  masses  of  marble,  and 
inlaid  from  top  to  bottom  witli  a  hundred  intricate  figures 
wrought  in  costly  verde  antique;  pulpits  of  the  same  rich 
materials,  whose  draperies  hung  down  in  many  a  pictured  fold, 
the  stony  fabric  counterfeiting  the  delicate  work  of  tlie  loom ; 
the  grand  altar  brilliant  with  polished  facings  and  balustrades 
of  oriental  agate,  jasper,  verde  antique,  and  other  precious 
stones,  whose  names,  even,  we  seldom  hear — and  slabs  of 
priceless  lapis  lazuli  lavished  every  where  as  recklessly  as  if 
the  church  had  owned  a  quarry  of  it.  In  the  midst  of  all  tliis 
magnificence,  the  solid  gold  and  silver  funiiture  of  the  altar 
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seemed  cheap  and  trivial.  Even  the  floors  and  ceilings  coet  a 
princely  fortimo. 

Now,  wlioTO  is  Uio  nso  of  allowing  all  tlioeo  riclics  to  lie  idle, 
wbile  half  of  tliat  community  hardly  know,  froiri  day  to  day, 
how  they  are  going  to  keep  body  and  soul  togeUier  t  And, 
where  is  the  wisdom  in  permitting  hundreds  npon  hiiiidredB  of 
millions  of  francs  to  be  locked  up  in  tlie  useless  tnimiiery  of 
churches  all  over  Italy,  and  the  people  ground  to  death  with 
taxation  to  uphold  a  perisliing  (SoTemmentt 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  Italy,  for  fifteen  hundred  yunre,  has 
turn^  all  her  energies,  all  her  finances,  and  all  her  industry 
to  the  building  up  of  a  vast  array  of  wonderful  chiircli  cdific-ce, 
and  starving  half  lier  citizens  to  accomplish  iL  She  is  to^lay 
one  vast  museum  of  magnificence  and  misery.  Alt  tlie 
churches  in  an  ordinary  American  city  put  together  could 
hardly  buy  the  jeweled  frippery  in  one  of  her  hundred  catlie- 
drols.    And  for  every  be^ar  in  America,  Italy  can  show  a 


1  hundred— and  rags  and  vennin  to  match.    It  is  the  wrctclied- 
lest,  princelicet  land  on  earth. 

I.<ook  at  tlie  grand  Duomo  of  Florence — a  vast  pile  tliat  has 
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been  Bapping  tlie  purses  of  her  citizens  for  five  hundred  years, 
and  is  not  nearly  finished  yet.  Like  all  other  men,  I  fell  down 
and  worsliipped  it,  but  when  the  filthy  beggars  swarmed 
around  me  the  conti*a6t  was  too  striking,  too  suggestive,  and  I 
said,  ^^  O,  sons  of  classic  Italy,  is  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  of 
self-reliance,  of  noble  endeavor,  utterly  dead  within  ye  f  Curse 
your  indolent  worthlessness,  why  don't  you  rob  your  churdi  f ' 

Three  hundred  happy,  comfortable  priests  are  employed  in 
tliat  Cathedral. 

And  now  that  my  temper  is  up,  I  may  as  well  go  on  and 
abuse  every  body  I  can  think  of.  They  have  a  grand  mausoleum 
in  Florence,  which  they  built  to  bury  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
and  the  Medici  family  in.  It  sounds  blasphemous,  but  it  is 
true,  and  here  they  act  blasphemy.  The  dead  and  damned 
Medicis  who  cruelly  tyrannized  over  Florence  and  were  her 
curse  for  over  two  hundred  years,  are  salted  away  in  a  circle 
of  costly  vaults,  and  in  tlieir  midst  tlie  Iloly  Sepulchre  was  to 
have  been  set  up.  The  expedition  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  seize 
it  got  into  trouble  and  could  not  accomplish  the  burglary,  and 
s<>  the  centre  of  the  mausoleum  is  vacant  now.  They  say  the 
entire  mausoleum  was  intended  for  the  Uoly  Sepulchre,  and 
was  only  turned  into  a  family  burying  place  after  the  Jeru- 
salem expedition  failed — but  you  will  excuse  me.  Some  of 
those  Mcdicis  would  have  smuggled  themselves  in  sure. — 
What  Uiet/  had  not  the  eifrontcry  to  do,  was  not  worth  doing. 
Why,  they  had  their  trivial,  forgotten  exploits  on  land  and 
sea  pictured  out  in  grand  'frescoes  (as  did  also  the  ancient 
Doges  of  Venice)  with  the  Saviour  and  the  Virgin  tlirowing 
bouquets  to  them  out  of  the  clouds,  and  the  Deity  himself 
applauding  from  his  throne  in  Heaven  t  And  who  painted 
Uiese  things!  Why,  Titian,  Tintoretto,  Paul  Veronese, 
Kaphael — none  other  than  die  world's  idols,  the  *^old  mas- 
ters.'' 

Andrea  del  Sarto  glorified  his  princes  in  pictures  tliat  must 
save  them  for  ever  from  the  oblivion  they  merited,  and  they  let 
him  starve.  Served  him  right.  Kaphael  pictured  such  infernal 
villains  as  Catherine  and  Marie  de  Medicis  seated  in  heaven  and 
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oonyening  familiarly  with  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  angels, 
(to  say  nothing  of  higher  personages,)  and  yet  my  friends 
abuse  me  because  I  am  a  little  prejudiced  against  the  old 
masters — ^because  I  fail  sometimes  to  see  tlie  beauty  that  is  in 
their  productions.  I  can  not  help  but  see  it,  now  and  then,  but 
I  keep  on  protesting  against  the  groveling  spirit  that  could 
persuade  those  masters  to  prostitute  tlieir  noble  talents  to  the 
adulation  of  such  monsters  as  the  French,  Yenetian  and  Flor- 
entine Princes  of  two  and  three  hundred  years  ago,  all  the 
same. 

I  am  told  that  the  old  masters  had  to  do  these  shameful 
things  for  bread,  the  princes  and  potentates  being  the  only 
patrons  of  art  If  a  grandly  gifted  man  may  drag  his  pride 
and  his  manhood  in  the  dirt  for  bread  rattier  than  starve  with 
the  nobility  that  is  in  him  untainted,  the  excuse  is  a  valid  one. 
It  would  excuse  Uieft  in  Washingtons  and  Wellingtons,  and 
unchastity  in  women  as  well. 

But  somehow,  I  can  not  keep  that  Medici  mausoleum  out  of 
my  memory.  It  is  as  large  as  a  church ;  its  pavement  is  rich 
enough  for  the  pavement  of  a  King's  palace ;  its  great  dome 
is  gorgeous  with  frescoes ;  its  walls  are  made  of— what  f  Mar- 
ble!— ^plaster! — wood! — ^papert  No.  Eed  porphyry — ^verde 
anticiue — jasper— oriental  agate — alabaster — ^motlier-of-pearl — 
chalcedony — ^red  coral — ^lapis  lazuli  t  All  the  vast  walls  are 
made  wholly  of  these  precious  stones,  worked  in,  and  in  and  in  to- 
getlier  in  elaborate  patterns  and  figures,  and  polished  till  tliey 
glow  like  great  mirrors  witli  the  pictured  splendors  reflected  from 
the  dome  overhead.  And  before  a  statue  of  one  of  those  dead 
Medicis  reposes  a  crown  tliat  blazes  wiUi  diamonds  and  emer- 
alds enough  to  buy  a  sliip-of-the-line,  almost  These  are  the 
things  the  Government  has  its  evil  eye  upon,  and  a  happy 
thing  it  will  be  for  Italy  when  they  melt  away  in  tlie  public 
treasury. 

And  now — .  However,  another  beggar  approaches.  I  will 
go  out  and  destroy  him,  and  then  come  back  and  write  another 
chapter  of  vituperation. 

Ilaving  cntcn  the  friendless  orphan — ^liaving  driven  away  his 
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comrades — Shaving  grown  calm  and  reflective  at  length — ^I  now 
feel  in  a  kindlier  mood.  I  feel  that  after  talking  bo  freelj 
about  the  priests  and  the  churches,  justice  demands  that  if  I 
know  anj  thing  good  about  either  I  ought  to  say  it  I  have 
heard  of  many  things  that  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  priest- 
hood, but  the  most  notable  matter  that  occurs  to  me  now  is 
the  devotion  one  of  tlie  mendicant  orders  showed  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  cholera  last  year.  I  speak  of  the  Dominican 
friars — men  who  wear  a  coarse,  heavy  brown  robe  and  a  cowl, 
in  this  hot  climate,  and  go  barefoot  They  live  on  aims  alto- 
gether, I  believe.  They  must  unquestionably  love  their  reli- 
gion, to  suffer  so  much  for  it  When  the  cholera  was  raging 
in  Naples ;  when  the  people  were  dying  by  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds every  day ;  when  every  concern  for  the  public  welfare 
was  swallowed  up  in  selfish  private  interest,  and  every  citizen 
made  the  taking  care  of  himself  his  sole  object,  these  men 
banded  tlicmselves  together  and  went  about  nursing  the  sick 
and  burying  the  dead.  Their  noble  efforts  cost  many  of  them 
their  lives.  They  laid  them  down  cheerfully,  and  well  they 
might.  Creeds  mathematically  precise,  and  hair-splitting  nice- 
ties of  doctrine,  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  salvation  of 
some  kinds  of  souls,  but  surely  the  charity,  the  purity,  the 
unselfishness  that  are  in  the  hearts  of  men  like  these  would 
save  their  souls  though  they  were  bankrupt  in  the  true  religion 
— whidi  is  ours. 

One  of  these  fat  bare-footed  rascals  came  here  to  Civit-a  Yec- 
diia  with  us  in  the  little  French  steamer.  Tliere  were  only 
half  a  dozen  of  us  in  the  cabin.  He  belonged  in  the  steerage, 
lie  was  the  life  of  the  ship,  the  bloody-minded  son  of  the 
Inquisition  1  He  and  the  leader  of  tlie  marine  band  of  a 
French  man-of-war  played  on  the  piano  and  sang  opera  turn 
about;  they  sang  duets  together;  they  rigged  impromptu 
theatrical  costumes  and  gave  us  extravagant  farces  and  panto- 
mimes. We  got  along  first-rate  with  the  friar,  and  were  exccfr* 
sively  conversational,  albeit  he  could  not  understand  what  we 
sud,  and  certainly  he  never  uttered  a  word  that  we  could 
guess  the  meaning  of. 

I 
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This  Civita  Yecchia  is  the  finest  nest  of  dirt,  vermin  and 
ignorance  we  have  found  yet,  except  that  African  perdition 
they  call  Tangier,  which  is  just  like  it.  The  people  here  live 
in  aUeys  two  yards  wide,  which  have  a  smell  about  them  whidi 
is  peculiar  but  not  entertaining.  It  is  well  tlie  alleys  are  not 
wider,  because  they  hold  as  much  smell  now  as  a  person  can 
stand,  and  of  course,  if  they  were  wider  they  would  hold  more, 
and  then  the  people  would  die.  Tliese  alleys  are  paved  with 
stone,  and  carpeted  with  deceased  cats,  and  decayed  rags,  and 
decomposed  vegetable-tops,  and  remnants  of  old  boots,  all 
soaked  witli  dish-water,  and  the  people  sit  around  on  stools  - 
and  enjoy  it.  They  are  indolent,  as  a  general  thing,  and  yet 
have  few  pastimes.  They  work  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time, 
but  not  hard,  and  then  they  knock  oiT  and  catch  flies.  This 
does  not  require  any  talent,  because  they  only  have  to  grab — 
if  diey  do  not  get  the  one  they  are  after,  they  get  another.  It 
is  all  the  same  to  them.  They  have  no  partialities.  Which- 
ever one  tliey  get  is  the  one  they  want. 

Tliey  have  other  kinds  of  insects,  but  it  does  not  make  them 
aiTOgant  Tliey  are  very  quiet,  unpretending  people.  They 
have  more  of  tliese  kind  of  things  than  otlier  communities,  but 
they  do  not  boast. 

They  are  very  uncleanly — tliese  people — in  face,  in  person 
and  dress.  When  they  see  any  body  with  a  clean  shirt  on, 
it  arouses  their  scorn.  The  women  wiwh  clothes,  half  the  day, 
at  the  public  tanks  in  the  streets,  but  they  are  probably  some- 
body else's.  Or  may  be  they  keep  one  set  to  wear  and  another 
to  wash ;  because  they  never  put  on  any  tliat  have  ever  been 
washed.  Wlien  tliey  get  done  washing,  they  sit  in  the  alleys 
and  nurse  tlieir  cubs.  They  nurse  one  ash-cat  at  a  time,  and 
the  otiiers  scratch  their  backs  against  the  door-post  and  are 
happy. 

All  tliis  country  belongs  to  the  Papal  States.  They  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  schools  here,  and  only  one  billiard  table. 
Their  education  is  at  a  very  low  stage.  One  portion  of  the 
men  go  into  the  military,  another  into  the  priesthood,  and  the 
rest  into  tiie  shoe-making  business. 
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They  keep  op  the  paeaport  system  liere,  hut  bo  they  do  in 
Turkey.  Tliia  shows  that  tlie  Papal  States  are  as  far  advanced 
as  Turkey.     This  fact  will  be  alone  snfticieut  to  silence  the 


tongnce  of  malignant  calamniators.  I  had  to  get  iny  passport 
vised  fur  Rome  in  Florence,  and  tlicn  tliey  would  not  lot  nie 
come  ashore  here  ontil  a  policeman  had  examined  it  on  the 
whaif  nnd  sent  me  a  permit.  They  did  not  even  dare  to  let 
me  tnku  my  passport  in  my  hands  for  twelve  hours,  I  looked 
so  foniiidnhle.  They  judged  it  beet  to  let  me  cool  down. 
Tliey  thought  I  wanted  to  take  tlie  town,  likely.  Little  did 
they  know  me.  I  wouldn't  have  it.  They  examined  my  b^- 
goge  at  tlie  depot.  They  took  one  of  my  ablest  jokea  and 
read  it  over  carefully  twice  and  then  read  it  backwards.  But 
it  was  too  deep  for  them.  They  passed  it  around,  and  eveiy 
body  Bjieculated  on  it  awhile,  but  it  mastered  thorn  all.  ' 

It  was  no  common  joke.  At  lengtli  a  veteran  oflicer  spelled 
it  over  deliberately  and  shook  liis  head  three  or  four  times  and 
said  that  in  Lis  opinion  it  was  seditious.  Tliat  was  tbo  first 
time  I  felt  alarmed.  I  immediately  said  I  would  explain  Uie 
docamont,  and  they  crowded  around.    And  so  I  explained  and 
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explained  and  explained,  and  they  took  notee  of  all  I  said,  bnt  the 
TOoralexplfuned  tlieinoretbeyconldnotiindentandit,andwben 
they  deeisted  at  last,  I  coald  not  even  nndentand  it  inyaelf. 


They  said  they  believed  it  was  an  incendiary  docament, 
leveled  at  tlic  govcmmont.  I  dvclurcd  solemnly  tliat  it  was 
not,  but  they  only  sliook  their  heads  and  would  not  be  satia- 
ified.  Tlien  tlioy  consulted  a  good  while ;  and  finally  tliey  con- 
fiscated  it.  I  was  very  sorry  for  this,  becanse  I  had  worked  a 
long  time  on  that  joke,  and  took  a  good  deal  of  pride  in  it, 
and  now  I  snppoee  I  shall  never  see  it  any  more.  I  Bapi>oee  it 
will  be  Bont  np  and  filed  away  among  tlie  criminal  archives  of 
Rome,  and  will  always  be  r^;arded  as  a  mysterious  infernal 
macliine  wliic-h  would  have  blown  np  like  a  mine  and  scattered 
the  good  Pope  all  aronnd,  bnt  for  a  miraculous  providential 
interference.  And  I  snpposo  that  all  tlie  time  I  am  in  Rome 
the  police  will  dof;  me  about  from  place  to  place  because  tliey 
ttiink  I  am  a  dangerous  cliaracter. 
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It  is  fearfully  hot  in  Civita  Yecchia.  The  streets  are  made 
very  narrow  and  the  houses  built  very  solid  and  heavy  and 
high,  as  a  protection  against  the  heat.  This  is  tlie  first  Italian 
town  I  have  seen  which  does  not  appear  to  have  a  patron 
saint.  I  suppose  no  saint  but  tlie  one  that  went  up  in  the 
cliariot  of  fire  could  stand  the  climate. 

Thcro  is  notliing  hero  to  see.  They  have  not  even  a  cathe- 
dral, with  eleven  tons  of  solid  silver  archbishops  in  tlie  back 
room ;  and  they  do  not  show  you  any  moldy  buildings  that 
are  seven  thousand  years  old ;  nor  any  smoke-dried  old  fire- 
screens which  are  ditf  cCoeuvres  of  Beubens  or  Simpson,  or 
Titian  or  Ferguson,  or  any  of  those  parties ;  and  they  haven't 
any  bottled  fragments  of  saints,  and  not  even  a  nail  from  the 
true  cross.  We  are  going  to  liome.  There  is  nothing  to  see 
here. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

TTTHAT  18  it  that  confers  the  noblest  delight!  What  is 
'  V  V  that  which  swells  a  man's  breast  with  pride  above  that 
which  any  other  experience  can  bring  to  him  t  Discovery  I  To 
know  that  you  are  walking  where  none  others  have  walked ; 
that  you  are  beholding  what  human  eye  has  not  seen  before ; 
that  you  are  breathing  a  virgin  atmosphere.  To  give  birtli  to 
an  idea — to  discover  a  great  thought — an  intellectual  nngget, 
righ^  under  the  dust  of  a  field  that  many  a  brain-plow  had 
gone  over  before.  To  find  a  new  planet,  to  invent  a  new 
hinge,  to  find  the  way  to  make  the  lightnings  carry  your 
messages.  To  be  the  firsi — that  is  the  idea.  To  do  some- 
tiling,  say  something,  sec  something,  l>cforc  any  body  ciso— 
these  are  the  things  that  confer  a  pleasure  compai*ed  with 
which  otlier  pleasures  are  tame  and  commonplace,  other  ecsta- 
sies cheap  and  trivial.  Morse,  with  his  first  message,  brought 
by  his  servant,  the  lightning;  Fulton,  in  that  long-drawn  cen- 
tury of  suspense,  when  he  placed  his  hand  upon  the  throttle- 
valve  and  lo,  the  steamboat  moved ;  Jenner,  when  his  patient 
witli  the  cow's  virus  in  his  blood,  walked  tlirough  tlie  small- 
pox hospitals  unscatlied ;  Ilowe,  when  the  idea  shot  tlirough 
his  brain  that  for  a  hundnxl  and  twenty  generations  the  cyo 
had  been  bored  through  the  wrong  end  of  the  needle;  tlie 
nameless  lord  of  art  who  laid  down  his  chisel  in  some  old  ago 
that  is  forgotten,  now,  and  gloated  upon  the  finislied  Laocoon ; 
Daguerre,  when  ho  commanded  the  sun,  riding  in  the  zenitli, 
to  print  the  landscape  ui>on  his  insignificant  silvered  plate,  and 
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be  obeyed ;  Columbae,  in  tlie  Pinta'a  Bhrbude,  wben  be  swung 
bis  bat  above  a  fabled  sea  and  gazed  abroad  upon  an  unknown 
world  I  These  are  tlie  men  who  have  really  Uved — who  bare 
actually  comprcliendcd  what  pleasure  is — who  have  crowded 
long  lirctiinofi  of  ccstnny  into  a  fiiiiglo  moment. 

What  is  there  in  Itume  fur  mo  to  sec  that  others  have  not 
seen  btforc  mo  J    What  is  tlicre  for  nio  to  touch  that  others 
have  not  touched  1     What  is  there  for  mo  to  feel,  to  learn,  to 
hear,  to  know,  that  shall  thrill  me  before  it  pass  to  othersl 
What  can  I  discover? — Nothing.   Notli- 
ing  whatsoever.    One  charm  of  travel 
dice  here.     l!ut  if  I  were  only  a  Ilo- 
man  1 — If,  added  to  my  own  I  could  t>o 
gifted  witli  modern  Romnn  sloth,  mo<l- 
em  Ilomnn  supci-stitioti,  and  mudvni 
Roman    honndlcssiiees    of    ignorance, 
what    bewildering    worlds    of    unsus- 
pected wonders  I  would  discover !     Ah, 
if  I  were  only  a  habitant  of  the  Cam-        ^ 
pagun    five    and    twenty   miles    from         ^ 
Itonic  I     'Jtieti  1  would  travel.  < 

I  would  go  (o  America,  and  see,  and 
learn,  anil  return  to  the  Canij>agnR  and 
stand  l»cforo  my  countrymen  an  illus- 
trious discoverer.     I  would  say : 
.-     "I  saw  there  a  country  which  has  no  a  ■omah  or  iBC9. 

'  overshadowing  Mother  Church,  and  yet 
I  the  people  survive.  I  saw  a  government  which  never  was 
j  protected  by  foreign  soldiers  at  a  cost  greater  than  that  re- 
I  quired  to  carry  on  the  government  itself.  I  saw  common  men 
I  and  common  women  who  could  read ;  I  even  saw  small  cliil- 
)  dren  of  common  country  people  reading  from  books ;  if  I  dared 
'  think  you  would  believe  it,  I  would  say  thoy  could  write,  also. 
'  In  tlie  cities  I  saw  i>copIe  drinking  a  delicious  beverage  made 
'  of  chalk  and  M-atcr,  but  never  once  saw  goats  driven  through 
':  their  Broadway  or  their  Pennsylvania  Avenue  or  tlieir  Mont- 
gomery street  and  milked  at  Uie  doors  of  the  hoosea.     I  saw 
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real  glass  windows  in  the  houses  of  even  tlie  commonest  people. 
Some  of  the  houses  are  not  of  stone,  nor  yet  of  bricks ;  I  soV 
emnly  swear  tliey  are  made  of  wood.  Houses  there  will  take 
fire  and  bum,  sometimes — actually  bum  entirely  down,  and 
not  leave  a  single  vestige  behind.  I  could  state  tliat  for  a 
trath,  upon  my  death-bed.  And  as  a  proof  tliat  the  circum- 
stance is  not  rare,  I  aver  tliat  they  have  a  tiling  which  tliey 
call  a  fire-engine,  which  vomits  forth  great  streams  of  water, 
and  is  kept  always  in  readiness,  by  niglit  and  by  day,  to  rush 
to  houses  that  are  burning.  You  would  think  one  engine 
would  be  sufficient,  but  some  great  cities  have  a  hundred ; 
they  keep  men  liired,  and  pay  them  by  the  montli  to  do  notliing 
but  put  out  fires.  For  a  certain  sum  of  money  other  men  will 
insure  that  your  house  shall  not  bum  down ;  and  if  it  bums 
they  will  pay  you  for  it.  There  are  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  schools,  and  any  body  may  go  and  learn  to  be  wise,  like  a 
priest.  In  that  singular  country  if  a  rich  man  dies  a  sinner,  ho 
is  damned ;  he  can  not  buy  salvation  with  money  for  masses. 
There  is  really  not  much  use  in  being  rich,  tliere.  Not  much 
use  as  far  as  tlie  otlier  world  is  concemed,  but  mudi,  very 
much  use,  as  concerns  this ;  because  there,  if  a  man  be  rich,  he 
is  very  greatly  honored,  and  can  become  a  legislator,  a  govern- 
or, a  general,  a  senator,  no  matter  how  ignorant  an  ass  he  is — 
just  as  in  our  beloved  Italy  tlie  nobles  hold  all  the  great  places, 
even  though  sometimes  tliey  are  bom  noble  idiots.  There,  if 
A  man  be  rich,  they  give  him  costly  presents,  they  ask  him  to 
feasts,  they  invite  him  to  drink  complicated  beverages ;  but  if 
he  be  poor  and  in  debt,  they  require  him  to  do  that  which 
they  term  to  *^  settle.**  The  women  put  on  a  different  dress 
almost  every  day ;  the  dress  is  usually  fine,  but  absurd  in 
shape ;  tlie  very  shape  and  fashion  of  it  changes  twice  in  a 
hundred  years ;  and  did  I  but  covet  to  be  called  an  extrava- 
gant falsifier,  I  would  say  it  changed  even  oftener.  Hair  does 
not  grow  upon  the  American  women's  heads ;  it  is  made  for 
them  by  cunning  workmen  in  the  shops,  and  is  curled  and 
firiszled  into  scandalous  and  ungodly  forms.  Some  persons 
eyes  of  glass  whicli  they  see  through  with  facility  per* 
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hikps,  else  tbej  would  not  use  them ;  and  in  the  mouths  of 
some  are  tectli  mode  by  the  sacrilegious  hand  of  man.  The 
dress  of  the  men  is  laughably  grotesque.  They  carry  no 
musket  in  ordinary  life,  nor  no  long-pointed  pole ;  they  wear 
no  wide  green-lined  cloak;  they  wear  no  peaked  black  felt 
hat,  no  leathern  gaiters  reaching  to  the  knee,  no  goatskin 
breeches  with  the  hair  side  out,  no  hob-nailed  shoes,  no  pro- 
digious spurs.  They  wear  a  conical  hat  termed  a  "  nail-kag ;" 
a  coat  of  saddest  black ;  a  shirt  which  shows  dirt  so  easily  that 
it  has  to  be  changed  every  month,  and  is  vSry  troublesome ; 
things  called  pantaloons,  which  are  held  up  by  shoulder 
straps,  and  on  their  feet  they  wear  boots  which  are  ridiculous 
ih  pattern  and  can  stand  no  wear.  Yet  dressed  in  this  fan- 
tastic garb,  these  people  laughed  at  my  costume.  In  that 
d6untry,  books  are  so  common  that  it  is  really  no  curiosity  to 
see  one.  Newspapers  also.  They  have  a  great  machine  which 
prints  such  tilings  by  thousands  every  hour. 

^  I  saw  common  men,  there — ^men  who  were  neither  priests 
nor  princes — ^who  yet  absolutely  owned  the  land  tliey  tilled. 
It  was  not  rented  from  the  churcli,  nor  from  tlie  nobles.  I  am 
ready  to  take  my  oath  of  this.  In  that  country  you  might  fall 
f^m  a  tliinl  story  window  three  several  times,  and  not  mash 
either  a  soldier  or  a  priest. — The  scarcity  of  such  people  is 
astonishing.  In  the  cities  you  will  see  a  dozen  civilians  for 
every  soldier,  and  as  many  for  every  priest  or  preadier.  Jews, 
tliere,  are  treated  just  like  human  beings,  instead  of  dogs. 
They  can  work  at  any  business  tliey  please ;  they  can  sell 
brand  new  goods  if  they  want  to ;  they  can  keep  drug-stores ; 
they  can  practice  medicine  among  Christians ;  they  can  even 
shake  hands  with  Christians  if  tliey  choose ;  tliey  can  associate 
with  them,  just  the  same  as  one  human  being  does  with 
another  human  being ;  they  don't  have  to  stay  slmt  up  in  one 
comer  of  the  towns ;  tliey  can  live  in  any  part  of  a  town  they 
like  best ;  it  is  said  they  even  have  the  privilege  of  buying 
land  and  houses,  and  owning  them  themselves,  though  I  doubt 
that,  myself;  they  never  have  had  to  run  races  naked  through 
the  public  streete,  against  jackasses,  to  please  the  people  in 
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carnival  time;  there  they  never  have  been  driven  by  the 
Boldiera  into  a  church  every  Sunday  for  hundreds  of  years  to 
hear  themselves  and  their  religion  esi)ecially  and  particularly 
cursed ;  at  this  very  day,  in  that  curious  country,  a  Jew  is 
allowed  to  vote,  hold  office,  yea,  get  up  on  a  rostrum  in  the 
public  street  and  express  his  opinion  of  tlie  government  if  the 
government  don't  suit  him  I  Ah,  it  is  wonderful.  The  com- 
mon people  there  know  a  great  deal;  tliey  even  have  the 
effrontery  to  complain  if  tliey  are  not  properly  governed,  and 
to  take  hold  and  help  conduct  the  government  themselves ;  if 
they  had  laws  like  ours,  which  give  one  dollar  of  every  three  a 
crop  produces  to  the  government  for  taxes,  they  would  have 
that  law  altered:  instead  of  paying  thirty-three  dollars  in 
taxes,  out  of  every  one  hundred  they  receive,  they  complain  if 
they  have  to  pay  seven.  They  are  curious  people.  They  do 
not  know  when  tliey  are  well  off.  Mendicant  priests  do  not 
prowl  among  them  with  baskets  begging  for  tlie  ehurcli  and 
eating  up  their  substance.  One  hardly  ever  sees  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  going  around  there  in  his  bare  feet,  with  a  basket, 
begging  for  subsistence.  In  that  country  the  preachers  are  not 
like  our  mendicant  orders  of  friars — they  have  two  or  three 
suits  of  dotliing,  and  tliey  wash  sometimes.  In  that  land  are 
mountains  far  higher  Uian  die  Alban  mountains;  the  vast 
Roman  Campagna,  a  hundred  miles  long  and  full  forty  broad, 
is  really  small  compared  to  the  United  States  of  America ;  the 
Tiber,  that  celebrated  river  of  ours,  which  stretches  its  mighty 
course  almost  two  hundred  miles,  and  whidi  a  lad  can  scarcely 
throw  a  stone  across  at  Rome,  is  not  so  long,  nor  yet  so  wide,  as 
the  American  Mississippi — ^nor  yet  tlie  Ohio,  nor  even  the  Hud- 
son. In  Americta  the  people  are  absolutely  wiser  and  know  much 
more  tlian  their  grandfaUiers  did.  Uiey  do  not  plow  with  a  sharp- 
ened stick,  nor  yet  witli  a  three-cornered  block  of  wood  that 
merely  scratches  the  top  of  tlie  ground.  We  do  that  because 
our  fathers  did,  three  tlionsand  years  ago,  I  suppose.  But 
V  those  people  have  no  holy  reverence  for  Uieir  ancestors.  They 
plow  with  a  plow  tliat  is  a  sharp,  curved  blade  of  iron,  and  it 
cuts  into  the  eartli  full  five  inches.    And  this  is  not  all.    They 
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cat  tlicir  grain  witli  a  horrid  madiine  that  mowB  down  whole 
fields  in  a  day.  If  I  dared,  I  would  say  tliat  sometinies  they 
use  a  bhisphemons  plow  that  works  by  fire  and  vapor  and 
tears  up  an  acre  of  ground  in  a  single  hour — but — ^but — I  see 
by  your  hniks  that  3'ou  do  not  believe  the  things  I  am  telling 
you.  AlaSy  my  character  is  ruined,  and  I  am  a  branded 
speaker  of  un  truths  1" 

Of  course  we  have  been  to  the  monster  Cliurch  of  St.  Peter, 
frequently.  I  knew  its  dimensions.  I  knew  it  was  a  prodigious 
structure.  I  knew  it  was  just  about  the  length  of  the  eapitol  at 
Washington — say  seven  hundred  and  thirty  feet.  I  knew  it  was 
three  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  wide,  and  consequently  wider 
than  the  eapitol.  I  knew  that  the  cross  on  the  top  of  the  dome 
of  the  churHi  was  four  hundred  and  thirtyHMght  feet  aliove  the 
ground,  and  thei*eforc  ulnnit  a  liuiulii*d  or  nniy  l)e  a  hundrcil  and 
twenty-five  feet  higher  than  the  dome  of  the  eapitol. — Thus  I  had 
one  gauge.  I  wished  to  come  as  near  forming  a  correct  idea  of 
how  it  was  going  to  look,  as  possible ;  I  had  a  curiosity  to  see 
how  much  I  would  err.  '  I  erred  considerably.  St.  Peter's  did 
not  look  nearly  so  largo  as  the  eapitol,  and  certainly  not  a 
twentieth  part  as  beautiful,  from  the  outside. 

When  we  reached  the  door,  and  stood  fairly  within  the 
church,  it  was  impossible  to  comprehend  that  it  was  a  very 
large  building.  I  had  to  cipher  a  comprehension  of  it.  I  had 
to  ransack  my  memory  for  some  more  similes.  St.  Peter^s  is 
bulky.  Its  height  and  size  would  repi*esent  two  of  the  Wash- 
ington eapitol  set  one  on  top  of  the  other — if  the  eapitol  were 
wider ;  or  two  blocks  or  two  blocks  and  a  half  of  ordinary  build- 
ings set  one  on  top  of  the  other.  St.  Peter^s  was  that  large,  but 
it  could  and  would  not  look  so.  The  trouble  was  that  every  thing 
in  it  and  about  it  was  on  such  a  scale  of  uniform  vastness  that 
there  were  no  contrasts  to  judge  by — none  but  the  people,  and 
I  had  not  noticed  them.  They  were  insects.  The  statues  of 
cliildren  holding  vases  of  holy  water  were  immense,  according 
to  the  tables  of  figures,  but  so  was  every  thing  else  around 
them.  The  mosaic  pictures  in  the  dome  were  huge,  and  were 
made  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  cubes  of  glass  as  lai^  as 
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the  end  of  my  little  finger,  bat  tlioee  pictnree  looked  Bmooth, 
and  gaudy  of  oolor,  and  in  good  proportion  to  the  dome.  Evi- 
dently they  would  not  answer  to  measure  by.  Away  down 
'  toward  the  fiir  end  of  the  churcli  (I  thought  it  was  really  clear 
at  the  far  end,  but  discovered  afterward  that  it  was  in  the  centre, 
under  the  dome,)  stood  the  thing  they  call  the  baldacchino—tL 
great  bronse  pyramidal  frame-work  like  that  which  upholds  a 
mosquito  bar.  It  only  looked  like  a  considerably  magnified  bed- 
stead— ^nothing  more.  Yet  I  knew  it  was  a  good  deal  more ' 
than  half  as  high  as  Niagara  Falls.  It  was  overshadowed  by  a 
dome  so  mighty  tliat  its  own  height  was  snubbed.  The  four 
great  square  piers  or  pillars  that  stand  equidistant  from  each 
other  in  the  church,  and  support  the  roof,  I  could  not  work  up 
to  their  real  dimensions  by  any  method  of  comparison.  I 
knew  that  the  faces  of  each  were  about  the  widtli  of  a  very 
large  dwelling-house  front,  (fifty  or  sixty  feet,)  and  that  tliey 
were  twice  as  high  as  an  ordinary  tliree-story  dwelling,  but 
still  they  looked  small.  I  tried  all  the  different  ways  I  could 
think  of  to  compel  m>self  to  understand  how  large  St.  Peter's 
was,  but  with  small  success.  The  mosaic  portrait  of  an  Apostle 
who  was  writing  witli  a  pen  six  feet  long  seemed  only  an  ordi- 
nary Apostle. 

But  tlie  people  attracted  my  attention  after  a  while.  To 
stand  in  the  door  of  St  Peter's  and  look  at  men  down  toward 
its  furtlier  extremity,  two  blocks  away,  has  a  diminishing  effect 
on  them ;  surrounded  by  the  prodigious  pictures  and  statues, 
and  lost  in  the  vast  spaces,  they  look  very  much  smaller  than 
they  would  if  they  stood  two  blocks  away  in  tlie  open  air.  I 
^  averaged  "  a  man  as  he  passed  me  and  watdied  him  as  he 
drifted  far  down  by  the  baldaochino  and  beyond — watched 
him  dwindle  to  an  insignificant  sdiool-boy,  and  then,  in 
the  midst  of  tlie  silent  throng  of  human  pigmies  gliding 
about  him,  I  lost  him.  The  church  had  lately  been  dec- 
orated, on  the  occasion  of  a  great  ceremony  in  honor  of 
St  Peter,  and  men  were  engaged,  now,  in  removing  tlie 
flowers  and  gilt  paper  from  the  walls  and  pillars.  As  no 
ladders  could  reach  the  great  heights,  the  men  swung  them- 
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selves  down  from  balustrades  and  the  capitals  of  pilasters  by 
roj^es,  to  do  this  work.  Tlic  upper  gallery  wliicli  encircles  the 
inner  sweep  of  the  dome  is  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  above 
the  floor  of  the  church — very  few  steeples  in  America  could 
reach  up  to  it.  Visitors  always  go  up  there  to  look  down 
into  the  church  because  one  gets  the  best  idea  of  some  of  the 
heights  and  distances  from  that  point.  While  we  stood  on  tlie 
floor  one  of  tlie  workmen  swung  loose  from  that  gallery  at  the 
end  of  a  long  ro^ie.  I  had  not  supposed,  before,  that  a  man 
could  look  6o  much  like  a  spider.  lie  was  insigniflcant  in  size, 
and  his  rope  seemed  only  a  thread.  Seeing  that  he  took  up  so 
little  space,  I  could  believe  the  story,  then,  that  ten  thousand 
troo|>B  went  to  St  Peter's,  once,  to  hear  mass,  and  their  com- 
manding ofliccr  came  afterwaixl,  and  not  finding  them,  sup- 
posetl  they  had  not  yet  arrived.  But  they  were  in  the  church, 
nevertheless — they  were  in  one  of  tlie  transepts.  Nearly  fifty 
thousand  |)erson8  assembled  in  St.  Pcter^s  to  hear  the  publish- 
ing of  tlie  d<^ma  of  the  Immacidate  Conception.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  floor  of  the  church  aflbrds  standing  room  for — 
for  a  largo  number  of  people ;  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  fig- 
ures.   But  it  is  no  matter — it  is  near  enough. 

They  have  twelve  snuill  pillars,  in  St.  PetcrX  whidi  came 
fi-om  Solomoirs  Temple.  They  have,  also— which  was  far 
more  interesting  to  me — a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  and  some 
nails,  and  a  part  of  the  crown  of  thorns. 

Of  coui-se  we  ascended  to  tlie  summit  of  the  dome,  and  of 
course  we  also  went  up  into  the  gilt  copper  ball  which  is  above 
it. — There  was  room  there  for  a  dozen  persons,  witli  a  little 
crowding,  and  it  was  as  close  and  hot  as  an  oven.  Some  of 
tliose  ])eople  who  are  so  fond  of  writing  their  names  in  promi- 
nent places  had  l)een  tliero  before  us — a  million  or  two,  I 
should  think.  From  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  one  can  see  every 
notable  object  in  Home,  from  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  to  the 
Coliscnm.  He  can  discern  the  seven  hills  u]x>n  which  Homo 
is  built.  He  can  see  the  Tiber,  and  the  locality  of  tlie  bridge 
which  Iloratius  kept  "  in  the  brave  days  of  old ''  when  Lars 
Porsena  attempted  to  cross  it  with  his  invading  host    He  can 
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see  the  Bpot  where  the  Horatii  and  the  Cnratii  fought  tlieir 
famouB  battle.    He  can  see  the  broad  green  Campagna,  atretdi- 
ing  away  toward  the  mountains,  with  its  sctittcrcd  arches  and 
broken  aqueducts  of  tlie  olden  tiinOy  so  pictures»que  in  their 
gray  ruin,  and  so  daintily  festooned  with  vines. •;JIq^ can  see^ 
the  Alban  Mountains,  the  Appenines,  the  Sabine '  Hills,  and 
the  blue  Mediterranean.     Ue  can  see  a  panorama  that  is 
varied,  extensive,  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  more  illustrious  in 
history  than  any  other  in  Europe. — About  his  feet  is  spread 
the  remnant  of  a  city  that  once  had  a  population  of  four 
million  souls ;  and  among  its  massed  edifices  stand  the  ruins 
of  temples,  columns,  and  triumphal  ardics  that  knew  the 
Coesars,  and  the  noonday  of  Iloman  splendor ;  and  close  by 
them,  in  unimpaired  strength,  is  a  drain  of  arched  and  heavy 
masonry  tliat  belonged  to  that  older  city  which  stood  here 
before  Bomulus  and  Kemus  were  bom  or  Home  thought  of. 
The  Appian  Way  is  here  yet,  and  looking  much  as  it  did,  ])er- 
haps,  when  the  triumphal  processions  of  the  £mi)erors  moved 
over  it  in  other  days  bringing  fettered  princes  from  the  con- 
fines of  the  earth.    We  can  not  see  the  long  array  of  chariots 
and  mail-clad  men  laden  with  the  8]>oi1fl  of  conquest,  but  we 
can  imagine  the  pageant,  after  a  fashion.    We  look  out  u|)on 
many  objects  of  interest  from  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's ;  and 
last  of  all,  almost  at  our  feet,  our  eyes  rest  u\x>n  the  building 
which  was  once  tlie  Inquisition.    How  times  changeil,  between 
the  older  ages  and  the  new  I    Some  seventeen  or  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago,  the  ignorant  men  of  Home  were  wont  to  put  Chris- 
tians in  the  arena  of  tlie  Coliseum  yonder,  and  turn  the  wild 
beasts  in  upon  tliem  for  a  show.    It  was  for  a  lesson  as  well. 
It  was  to  teach  the  people  to  abhor  and  fear  the  new  doctrine 
the  followers  of  Christ  were  teaching.    The  beasts  tore  the 
victims  limb  from  limb  and  made  i)oor  mangled  corpses  of 
them  in  tlie  twinkling  of  an  eye.     But  when  the  Christiaiis 
came  into  power ,  when  tlie  holy  Motlier  Cliurdi  became  mis- 
tress of  the  barbarians,  she  taught  tliem  the  error  of  tlieir  ways 
by  no  such  means.    No,  she  put  thein  in  this  pleasant  Inquisi- 
tion and  pointed  to  the  Blessed  Bedeemer,  who  was  so  gentle 
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and  so  merciful  toward  all  men,  and  they  urged  the  barbarians 
to  love  liim ;  and  they  did  all  they  could  to  persuade  tliem  to 
love  and  honor  hiiu — ^iirst  by  twisting  their  thumbs  out  of 
joint  with  a  scrcw ;  then  by  nipping  their  flesh  with  pincers — 
rutl-hot  ones,  because  they  are  the  must  comfortaMe  in  cold 
weather ;  then  by  skinning  them  alive  a  little,  and  finally  by 
roasting  them  in  public.  They  always  convinced  those  barba- 
rians. The  true  religion,  properly  administered,  as  the  good  > 
Mother  Cluirch  used  to  administer  it,  is  very,  very  soothing.  It 
is  wonderfully  persuasive,  also.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  feeding  parties  to  wild  beasts  and  stirring  up  tlieir 
finer  feelings  in  an  Inquisition.  One  is  the  system  of  degraded 
barbarians,  the  other  of  enlightened,  civilized  people.  It  is  a 
ga\it  pity  the  playful  Inquisition  is  no  more. 

I  prefer  not  to  describe  St.  Peter's.  It  has  been  done 
before.  The  ashes  of  Peter,  the  disciple  of  the  Saviour,  repose 
ill  a  crypt  under  the  baldacchino.  We  stood  reverently  in  that 
place ;  so  did  we  also  in  the  Mamertine  Prison,  where  he  was 
confined,  where  he  converted  the  soldiers,  and  where  tradition 
says  he  caused  a  spring  of  water  to  flow  in  order  that  he  might 
baptize  them.  But  when  they  showed  us  the  print  of  Peter's 
fiice  in  tlie  hard  stone  of  the  prison  wall  and  said  he  made  that 
by  falling  up  against  it,  we  doubted.  And  when,  also,  the 
monk  at  the  church  of  San  Sebastian  showed  us  a  paving-stone 
with  two  great  footprints  in  it  and  said  that  Peter^s  feet  made 
those,  we  lacked  confidence  again.  Such  things  do  not  impress 
(»ne.  .  The  monk  said  that  angels  came  and  liberated  Peter 
from  prison  by  night,  and  he  started  away  from  Some  by  tlie 
Appian  Way.  The  Saviour  met  him  and  told  him  to  go  back, 
which  he  did.  Peter  left  those  footprints  in  the  stone  upon 
which  he  stood  at  the  time.  It  was  not  stated  how  it  was  ever 
di^oovered  whose  footprints  they  were,  seeing  the  interview 
occurred  secretly  and  at  night.  Tlie  print  of  the  face  in  the 
prison  was  that  of  a  man  of  common  size ;  the  footprints  were 
tlioee  of  a  man  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  The  discrepancy  con- 
firmed our  unbelief. 

We  necessarily  visited  the  Forum,  where  Csesar  was  assassi- 
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nated,  and  also  the  Tai-pcian  Hook.  We  saw  the  Dying  Gla- 
diator at  the  Capitol,  and  I  think  that  even  we  apprec-iated  that 
woiidur  of  art ;  na  iimdi,  iierhaps,  as  wo  did  that  Icartitl  story 


Ueiiig  ratlier  iaulatcil,  it  hliows 
to  better  adrantage  than  any  otlier  of  the  monnm'eiits  of  ancient 
Home.  Even  tlie  beautifnl  Pantlicon,  whose  pagan  altars  uphold 
the  croBB,  now,  and  whoec  VonuB,  tricked  ont  in  consecrated 
giincrnuks,  does  rclnctant  dnty  as  a  Virghi  Mary  to-day,  i:i  Imilt 
about  with  gliahby  houses  and  its  BtatclincBS  sadly  marred. 
But  tlie  monarch  of  all  European  niina,  tlio  Culiscnni,  ninin- 
taine  that  reserve  and  that  royal  Bcchision  wliicli  is  )>ro]>er  to 
majesty.  Weeds  and  llnwers  spring  from  its  niiuwy  urelies  and 
its  circling  scats,  and  vines  hang  their  fringes  fi-oui  its  lotly 
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walli;.  An  iinpi*c88ive  Bilcnee  brooils  over  the  monstrous.  Btruo- 
tnrc  whore  snch  nin1titii<1os  of  men  mul  women  were  wont  to 
assemble  in  otlier  days.  The  buttei'flies  have  taken  the  placeSs 
of  the  qnecns  of  fashion  and  bcanty  of  eighteen  centuries  ago, 
and  the  lizards  sun  themselves  in  Uie  sacred  seat  of  the  Em|)e* 
ror.  More  vividly  than  all  the  written  histories,  the  Coliseum 
tells  the  story  of  Rome^s  grandeur  and  Home's  decay.  It  is 
the  worthiest  type  of  both  that  exists.  Moving  about  the 
Rome  of  to-day,  we  might  find  it  hard  to  believe  in  her  old 
magnificence  and  her  millions  of  iK)pulation ;  but  with  this 
stubborn  evidence  before  us  that  she  was  obliged  to  have  a 
theatre  with  sitting  room  for  eighty  thousand  i>erAons  and 
Ktanding  room  for  twenty  thousand  moix;,  to  accommodate  such 
of  her  citizens  as  requii'cd  amusement,  we  find  belief  less  diffi- 
cult. The  Coliseum  is  over  one  thousand  six  hundi*ed  feet 
long,  seven  hundred  and  fitly  wide,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  high.     Its  shape  is  oval. 

In  America  we  make  convicts  useful  at  the  same  time  tliat 
M'e  punish  them  for  their  crimes.  We  farm  tliem  out  and 
conijicl  them  to  earn  money  for  tlie  State  by  making  barrels 
and  building  roads.  Thus  we  combine  business  with  retribu- 
tion, and  :ill  thingA  are  lovely.  But  in  ancient  R(»me  they 
combiniHl  religious  duty  with  plesujure.  Since  it  was  necessary 
that  the  now  sect  called  Christians  should  be  exterminated,  the 
pcojde  judged  it  wise  to  make  this  work  profitable  to  the  State 
at  the  same  time,  and  entertaining  to  the  public.  Li  addition 
to  the  gladiatorial  combats  and  other  shows,  they  sometimes 
threw  memlx^i's  of  the  hated  sect  into  the  arena  of  the  Coliseum 
and  turned  wild  beasts  in  upon  them.  It  is  estimated  that 
seventy  thousand  Christians  suiFered  martyrdom  in  this  plaee. 
This  has  ma<le  the  Coliseum  holy  ground,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
foHowers  of  the  Saviour.  And  well  it  might ;  for  if  the  chain 
that  lH)und  a  saint,  and  the  footprints  a  saint  has  loll  u]>on  a 
stone  he  chanced  to  stand  upon,  be  holj',  surely  the  sjwt  where 
a  man  gave  up  his  life  for  his  faith  is  holy. 

Sevontoon  or  eighteen  centuries  ago  this  Coliseum  was  ilie 
theatre  of  Rome,  and  Rome  was  mistress  of  the  world.    Splen- 
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did  pageftnte  were  exhibited  here,  in  presence  of  the  Emperor, 
the  groat  miiiiBtcra  of  State,  tho  nobles,  and  vast  aiidioncca  of 
citizens  of  eniallcr  consc(]ncneo.     GInOiatora  fuiijrbt  with  gla- 
diators and   at  times  with   warrior   prittoncra   fruiii  many  a 
distant  land.    It  was  the  theatre  of  Itome — of  tlie  world — 
and  the  man  of  faaliion  wlio  conid  not  let  fall  in  a  casual 
and  nnintcntional  manner  sometliing  about  "  my  private  box 
at  the  Coliseum  "  could  not  move  in  the  first  circles.    TVhen 
the  clothing-store  merdiant  wished   to   consume   the  comer 
grocery  man  witli  envy,  he  bought  secured  seats  in  the  front 
row  and  let   the  thing   be  known.     When   tlie   irresistible 
dry  goods  clerk  wished  to  blight  and  destroy,  according  to  his 
native  instinct,  he  got  himself  np  r^ardless  of  expense  and 
took  some  other  fellow's  yonng  lady  to  tlie  Coliseum,  and  then 
accented  the  affront  by  cramming  her 
with  ice  cream  between  the  act«,  or 
by  approaching  the  cage  and  stirring 
np  tlie  martyrs  with  his  whalebone 
cane  for  her  edification.    The  Koman 
swell  was  in  his  true  element  only 
when  he  stood  up  against  a  pillar  and 
fingered  his  moustache  unconscious 
of  tlie  ladies;  when  he  viewed  the 
bloody  combats  through   an   ojtcra- 
glass  two  inches  long ;  when  he  ex- 
cited tlie  envy  of  provincials  by  crit- 
icisms which   showed    that   he   had 
been    to    the    Coliseum    many  and 
many  a  time  and  was  long  ago  over 
tlie  novelty  of  it ;  when  he  turned 
away  with  a  yawn  at  last  and  said, 
OLD  uoMAV  "  ^'*  *  ***'' '  ''*"'!''»  '■'*  sword  like 

an  apprentice  brigand  1  he'll  do  fur 
the  country,  maybe,  but  he  don't  answer  for  the  metropolisT 
QIad  was  the  contraband  that  had  a  scat  in  tlio  pit  at  tlie 
Saturday  matinee,  and  liapjty  the  Roman  strcct-hoy  who  ate 
ilia  |>caniite  and  guyed  the  gladiators  fi-oin  the  diuy  gallery. 
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For  mo  was  roscrved  the  high  honor  of  disooyering  among 
the  rubbish  of  tlie  ruined  Coliseum  the  only  playbill  of  that 
establishment  now  extant.  There  was  a  suggestive  smell  of 
mint-drops  about  it  still,  a  comer  of  it  had  evidently  been 
chewed,  and  on  the  margin,  in  choice  Latin,  these  words  were 
written  in  a  delicate  female  hand : 


"  Med  mt  an  the  Ihrpeian  Rock  to-morrow  evening,  deoTf  ai  sharp  seven.  Mother 
wtB  be  absent  an  a  visit  to  her  friends  in  the  Sabine  ISUs. 

Glaudu." 

Ah,  where  is  that  lucky  youth  to-daj",  and  where  the  little 
hand  that  wrote  tliose  dainty  lines !  Dust  and  ashes  these 
seventeen  hundred  years  I 

Thus  reads  the  bill: 


EOMAK    OOLISEUM, 

UNPARALLELED   ATTRACTION  I 

NXW  PR0PERTIX81  N£W  LIONS!  HEW  OLADIAT0R8I 


EofafmMBt  of  the  raaei 
MAE0U8    MAECBLLU8    TALBBIAV! 

FOR    SIX    HI0HT8    OKLTI 

TIm)  roanngomcnt  beg  leayo  to  oflbr  to  tho  public  an  entortainmeni  8iir|Mming  In 

magniflccnco  nny  thing  that  has  hcrotoforo  boon  attempted  on  any  atago.    No 

expenae  haa  boon  spared  to  make  tho  opening  aoaaon  one  which  shall  be  worthj  the 

generous  |iatronngo  wliich  the  management  feel  sure  will  crown  their  efforts.    The 

management  bog  leave  to  state  tliat  they  baTO  succeeded  in  securing  the  serrioes 

oTa 

OALAXT    0?    TALENT! 

sodi  as  has  not  been  beheld  in  Rome  belbrei 
The  porformanoe  will  commence  tliis  evening  with  a 

ORAND     BROADSirOBD      COMBATI 

between  two  ymmg  and  promising  amateurs  and  a  celebrated  Parthian  gladiator 
who  lias  jimt  arrivvtl  a  prinoncr  from  tlic  Camp  of  Ycnifl. 
This  will  be  followed  by  a  grand  moral 

BATTLE^AX    ENOAOBMBNTt 
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between  the  renowned  YelerUai  (with  one  hand  tied  behind  him,)  and  two  gigantic 
flayagefl  from  Britain. 
AAer  whidi  the  renowned  Yalerian  (if  he  sunrive^)  will  fight  witli  tlic  brood* 

■word, 

LEFT  HANDED ! 

against  six  Sophomores  and  a  Freshman  ftxMn  the  Gladiatorial  College  I 
A  long  series  of  brilliant  engagements  will  fiillow,  in  which  tlie  finest  talent  of 

the  Empire  will  take  part 
After  which  tlie  celebrated  Infant  Prodigy  known  as 

-THE  YOUNO   ACHILLES,** 

will  engage  fbnr  tiger  whelps  in  combat,  armed  with  no  other  weapon  than  his  little 
■pearl 
The  whoki  to  conclude  with  a  diaste  and  elegant 

QSNERAL    BLAUOHTER! 

In  whidi  tbbieen  African  Lions  and  twenty-two  Barbarian  Prisonere  will  war  with 
each  other  until  all  are  exterminated. 

,  BOX    OFFIOB    NOW    OPEN. 

Dress  Olrele  One  DoUar ;  Children  and  Serrants  Imlf  price. 

An  eflldent  police  force  will  be  on  hand  to  preserve  order  and  keep  the  wild 
beasts  from  leaping  tlio  railings  snd  discommoding  the  audience. 

Doors  open  at.  7;  performance  begins  at  8. 

POBITITXLf  «0  FBBI  LiST. 

Dioduna  Job  PiMa. 

It  was  as  singular  as  it  was  gratifying  that  I  was  also  so 
fortunate  as  to  find  among  die  rnbbiBli  of  tlio  arena,  a  Btuincd 
and  mutilated  eopy  of  the  Roman  Daily  Batik-Ax^  containing 
a  critique  upon  this  very  perfonnance.  It  comes  to  Iiand  too 
late  by  many  centuries  to  rank  as  news,  and  therefore  I  trans- 
late  and  publish  it  simply  to  show  how  very  little  the  general 
style  and  phraseology  of  dramatic  criticism  has  altcrcil  in  tlie 
ages  that  have  dragged  their  slow  length  along  since  tlie  car- 
riers laid  this  one  damp  and  fresh  before  their  Roman  patrons : 

*'Thi  Oramro  SiAaoH.—^LiainiC.— Notwithstanding  tlio  inclemency  of  the 
weotlior,  quitu  a  rosiKxtublu  number  uf  tliu  niiik  iiiiU  Um\\\\a\  of  tliu  (ily  ii.<«s4iinbluil 
lust  niglit  to  witness  the  debut  upou  metropuiiUiu  UMirds  of  tlie  youug  tmgvUtiiu 
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wIk>  Hh  of  Inio  been  iriDning  such  iroMen  o|imions  in  the  ■mpliithcatTca  of  Uis 
provinctSi  Some  lixly  thouaitid  pcraotia  nroro  present,  and  but  Tur  tlio  fact  thit  tlie 
Mrtctanrronlmoflt  inipnnablc,  it  ii  Tuir  to  [ipmuDW  lliuttliohouio would  liavobeen 
Tull.  Hii  nuguat  Unji.'str,  llw  Kmperor  Aurcliun,  nccapictt  the  impcrul  box,  and 
vol  the  cjnoHura  at  all  eftEO.  Uaiij  illuslnoiM  nobica  and  general!  of  the  Kmpire 
gmctpd  lite  occnaion  witli  Ibclr  proKnrc,  >iiil  not  llio  least  amiHifr  tlicm  mu  the 
fming  pnlricinn  liouti'nant  wlionc  liiun.'!)^  won  In  ^lo  rntika  of  llie  ''Tliundcring 
LrRlon,"  ore  alill  no  green  upon  hia  brow.  Tlie  cheer  which  greeted  hia  enliance 
Willi  iH-nrd  Ix'yond  llio  Tilcrl 

'The  liiti!  ropnira  and  docomtkHia  add  both  to  tlio  oomolineM  and  tlio  oomlbrt  ot 
tlie  Coliseum.  The  now  ciishioiis  nre  a  ^rcat  improvemont  upon  Uio  hnrd  nuirhU) 
aenta  we  linvo  hfun  ao  loii);  nmuiUinie'l  In.  The  ]in'«'iit  mnim^ieinent  doaorve  well 
of  lite  public.    Ttio;  Iiuto  realored  lu  U»  Uulbk-uiu  tlte  gilding,  Uio  ridi  upholtterjr 


COLIBBUU  or  * 


and  tlM  unirnrm  magnlBeenee  which  iM  Colbcuro  ftvquenten  t« 
proud  of  nflT  j-eara  nga 
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"The  opening  acene  lost  night— the  broadsword  combat  between  two  joang 
amatenra  and  a  fiunous  Portliian  gladiator  wlio  waa  aent  here  »  priaoner— waa  rery 
fine.  The  elder  of  the  two  young  gentlemen  lundled  hia  weapon  with  a  grace  that 
maricod  the  pooaooiiion  of  extruordiiiury  talent  Ilia  feint  of  tliniating,  followed 
iniitantlj  b/  a  liappily  delivered  blow  which  uuhelmoted  the  Partliian,  waa  received 
with  heart/  applauae.  lie  waa  not  thoroughly  up  in  the  backhanded  stroke^  but 
it  waa  very  gratifying  to  hia  numerous  frienda  to  know  that,  in  time,  practwe  woukl 
hsYe  overcome  tliia  defect.  Ilowever,  he  waa  kiUed.  Ilia  aisterii  who  were  preaent| 
expn»BL*d  conaklorable  regret.  Ilia  motlier  left  the  Coliseum.  The  other  youth 
maintained  the  oonteat  with  auch  spirit  aa  to  call  forth  enthuaiaatic  bunta  of 
applauae.  When  at  last  he  fell  ft  corpse,  his  aged  mother  ran  screaming,  wiih  hair 
diaheveled  and  tears  streaming  from  her  eyes,  and  swooned  away  just  as  her  haoda 
were  clutching  at  tljo  railings  of  tlie  arena.  She  was  promptly  removed  by  the 
police.  Under  the  cireumstanoes  the  woman's  conduct  was  perdonabto,  periiaps^ 
but  we  suggest  that  such  ezhibitfons  interfere  with  the  decorum  whkh  sliould  be 
preserved  during  the  pcrlbrmanceSi  and  are  higlily  improper  hi  Uie  presence  of  the 
Kmperor.  Tlie  Partliian  priaooer  fought  bravely  and  well;  and  well  he  might,  for 
he  waa  fighting  for  both  lifo  and  liberty.  Hia  wife  and  children  were  there  to  nerve 
hia  arm  with  tlielr  love,  and  to  remind  him  of  the  old  home  be  abould  aee  again  if 
be  oooquorod.  Wlion  hia  second  assaiUint  fell,  tlie  wootan  daspod  her  chiklren  to 
her  breast  and  wept  for  Joy.  But  it  was  only  a  transient  happiness.  Tlie  captive 
otaggurcd  toward  her  and  she  saw  tluit  the  liberty  he  liad  earned  was  earned  too 
late.  Ho  was  wounded  unto  deatli.  Thus  the  flrat  act  doaed  in  a  manner  which 
was  entirely  satlsfiictory.  The  manager  was  called  before  the  curtain  and  returned 
hia  thauka  for  tlie  honor  done  liim,  in  a  speech  which  wss  replete  witli  wit  and 
humor,  and  closed  by  hoping  tliat  his  humble  eflbrta  to  afford  cheerful  and  instruc- 
tive entertainment  would  continue  to  meet  with  tlie  approbation  of  the  Roman 
public. 

'*  Tlie  star  now  appeared,  and  was  received  with  vociferous  appUuso  and  the 
simultaneous  waving  of  sixty  thousiiiid  luiiidkercliicfii.  Uareus  llurucUus  Valeriiin 
(stage  name— Ills  real  name  ia  Smith,)  ia  a  splendid  spedmen  of  physical  develop- 
ment, and  an  artlat  of  rare  merit  His  management  of  tlie  battle-az  hi  wonderfbi 
Hia  gsyety  and  hia  playAilneaa  are  irrcaistible,  In  hia  oomio  parta,  and  yet  they  are 
inferior  to  hia  aubliroe  conccptiona  in  the  grave  realm  of  tragedy.  When  hia  ax  was 
describing  fiery  drcles  about  the  hcods  of  the  bewildered  barborians,  in  exact  time 
with  his  springing  body  and  his  prandng  legs,  the  audience  guve  way  to  uncon- 
trollable bursts  of  Isugliter;  but  when  tlio  back  of  his  weopon  broke  tlie  skull  of 
one  and  almost  in  the  same  instant  ita  edge  dove  the  o(lier*a  body  in  twain,  the 
howl  of  enthuaiastw  appUiuae  that  aliook  the  buikling,  waa  tlie  ocknowknigment  of 
A  critical  aaaombbge  tliat  lie  waa  a  master  of  the  noblest  department  of  hia  profos- 
aion.  If  lie  lioa  a  foult,  (and  we  are  sorry  to  even  intimate  tliat  he  ha%)  It  Is  that 
of  ghindng  at  tlie  audience,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  exdting  moments  of  the  per 
formance,  aa  if  aoeklng  adroiratkm.  The  pausing  In  a  fight  to  bow  when  bouqueU 
are  tlirown  to  him  ia  alao  in  bod  taatei  In  the  great  left-lianded  combat  lie  appeared 
to  be  k)oking  at  tlie  audience  lialf  the  time,  Inatcod  of  carving  hia  adversaries;  and 
when  ho  bad  alain  all  the  sopliomores  and  was  dallying  with  the  ftesliman,  ho 
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■toopod  and  snotclied  a  bouquet  as  it  fell,  and  oflercd  it  to  htB  adversary  at  a  timo 
when  a  blow  wan  descending  which  promiaod  favoniblj  to  be  his  dentli-warrant 
Soch  lerity  it  proper  enough  in  the  provinces,  we  make  no  doubt,  but  it  ill  suits  the 
dignity  or  tlie  metropolia  We  trust  our  young  friend  will  take  these  remarks  in 
good  part,  for  we  mean  them  solely  for  liis  benefit  All  who  know  us  are  aware 
that  although  wo  are  at  times  justly  severe  upon  tigers  and  martyrs,  wo  never  in- 
tentionally oOTend  ghidintora. 

"Tito  Infant  Prodigy  performed  wonders.  lie  overcame  his  four  tiger  whelps 
with  ease,  and  with  no  other  hurt  than  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  his  scalp.  The  Gen- 
eral Slauj^htcr  was  roiidcrcd  with  a  faithfulness  to  details  whidi  reflects  the  highest 
crcilit  upon  the  Into  piinicip:int8  in  it 

"  U|M)n  the  wliolc,  List  niglif  s  performances  slied  honor  not  only  upon  the  man- 
agement but  ufion  the  city  that  encourages  and  sustains  such  wholesome  and 
instructive  entertainments.  We  would  simply  suggest  that  the  practice  of  vulgar 
young  boys  in  tlio  gallery  of  shying  peanuts  and  paper  pellets  at  the  tigers,  and 
saying  '*  Ili-yiP  and  manifesting  approbation  or  dissatisCiction  by  such  obaorvatknis 
as  "Bully  for  the  lion r  **Qo  it,  Qhiddyr  ^BooUT  ''Bpcechr  **Tiike  a 
walk  round  the  block  T'  and  so  on,  are  extremely  reprehensible,  when  the  Emperor 
is  present,  and  ought  to  bo  stopped  by  tlie  police.  Several  timet  last  niglit,  when 
the  supernumeraries  entered  tlie  arena' to  drag  out  the  bodies,  the  young  rufllana  In 
the  gallery  shouted,  "Supe!  supeP*  and  also,  '*0h,  what  a  coatT  and  "  Why  don*t 
you  pad  them  slianks?*'  and  made  use  of  various  other  remarks  expressive  of  deri* 
sion.    Tliese  things  are  very  annoying  to  the  audience. 

**  A  matinee  lor  the  little  folks  is  promised  for  this  afternoon,  on  which  occasion 
several  martyrs  will  be  eaten  by  tlio  tigere.  Tho  regular  performanoe  will  continue 
every  night  till  further  notice.  Material  clumge  of  programme  every  evening. 
Benefit  of  Valerian,  Tuesday,  29th,  if  he  lives." 


I  have  been  a  dramatic  critic  mjsclf,  in  my  time,  and  I  was 
often  Burprised  to  notice  how  much  more  I  knew  about  Ilamlet 
than  Forrest  did ;  and  it  gratifies  mo  to  observe,  now,  how 
much  better  my  brethren  of  ancient  times  knew  how  a  broad- 
sword battle  ought  to  be  fought  than  the  gladiators. 


CHAPTER  XXYIL 

SO  far,  good.  If  any  man  lias  a  right  to  feel  prond  of  liim- 
self,  and  Batisiied,  Burely  it  is  I.  For  I  have  written 
abont  the  Coliseum,  and  the  gladiators,  the  martyrs,  and  the 
liuns,  and  yet  have  never  once  usbd  the  phrase  ^^  butcliercd  to 
make  a  Human  holyday."  I  am  the  only  fi*eo  white  man  of 
mature  age,  who  has  accomplished  this  since  Byron  originateil 
the  expression. 

Butchered  to  make  a  Iloman  holyday  sounds  well  for  the 
first  seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred  tliousand  times  one  sees  it 
in  print,  but  after  that  it  begins  to  grow  tiresome.  I  find  it 
in  all  the  books  concerning  Borne — and  here  latterly  it  i*e- 
minds  me  of  Judge  Oliver.  Oliver  Avas  a  young  lawyer,  fresh 
from  the  schools,  who  had  gone  out  to  the  deserts  of  Nevada 
to  begin  life.  lie  found  that  country,  and  our  ways  of  life, 
Uiero,  in  those  early  days,  diirercut  from  life  in  New  England 
or  Paris.  But  he  put  on  a  woollen  shirt  and  strapped  a  navy 
revolver  to  his  person,  took  to  the  bacon  and  beans  of  the 
country,  and  determined  to  do  in  Nevada  as  Nevada  did. 
Oliver  accepted  the  situation  so  completely  that  although  he 
must  have  sorrowed  over  many  of  his  trials,  he  never  (*oni- 
plaineil — that  is,  he  never  complained  but  once.  lie,  two  otliciv, 
and  myself,  started  to  the  new  silver  mines  in  the  IIuml)oldt 
inountuins — ^lie  to  be  Probate  Judge  of  Humboldt  county,  and 
we  to  mine.  The  distance  was  two  hundred  miles.  It  was 
dead  of  winter.  We  bought  a  two-horse  wagon  and  put 
eighteen  hundred  i>ounds  of  bacon,  flour,  beans,  blasting- 
powder,  picks  and  shovels  in  it ;  we  bought  two  sorry -looking 
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Mtxienn  "pliigB,"  with  tlie  liair  tnmed  Uio  wrong  way  and 
more  coruc|-d  uii  tlicir  liuilies  tliiin  tlicro  are  on  llic  inoniiio  of 
Oninr;  wo  liitdiuO  up  and  starled.  It  was  a  dreadful  trip. 
lint  Oliver  did  not  complain.  Tlio  horace  drugged  tlic  wagon 
two  niili-M  ri-oni  town  »nd  tliun  giivo  out.  Tlicn  wc  tlircc 
pnrilicd  tlio  wiigon  ftovcn  miles,  and  Oliver  inovud  ahead  and 
ptillcd  the  hoi'iics  after  him  Uy  the  liita.     Wc  complained,  bnt 


Oliver  did  not.  The  gronnd  whb  frozen,  and  it  froze  onr 
hacks  while  we  elept;  tlio  wind  swept  across  our  faces  and 
froze  onr  noses.  Oliver  did  not  complain.  Five  days  of 
pushing  the  wi^on  by  day  and  freezing  by  night  bronglit  ns 
to  the  had  part  of  tlio  journey — the  Forty  Mile  DcBcrt,  or  the 
Great  American  Desert,  if  you  please.  Still,  this  mildcf^t- 
inanncnnl  man  that  ever  was,  had  not  roinplaine<l.  We 
Plarted  aoioBs  at  eight  in  the  morning,  pntthing  through  sand 
that  hwl  no  bottom ;  toiling  all  day  long  by  the  wrecks  of  a 
tlioneand  wagons,  the  Bkelotnns  of  ten  thonttand  oxen ;  by 
wagon-tires  enough  to  hoop  tlie^Vnsliington  Monnmeiit  to  the 
top,  and  o^-chains  enough  to  girdle  Long  Island  ;  by  human 
graves;  with  onr  throats  parched  always,  with  thirst;  li]>9 
bleeding  from  the  alkali  dust;  hungry,  jierspiriiig,  and  very, 
very  weary — so  weary  that  when  wc  drnp|X'd  in  the  sand 
every  fifty  yanis  lo  rest  the  horses,  wc  conhl  hanlly  keep  from 
going  to  Blcc]>^no  complaints  from  Oliver:  none  the  next 
moniing  at  three  o'clock,  when  wc  got  across,  tired  to  death. 
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Awakened  two  or  three  tiiglite  afterward  at  midnight,  in  anorrow 
canon,  by  tlie  snow  falling  on  our  faces,  and  appalled  at  the 
imminent  danger  of  being  "snowed  in,"  we  harnessed  up  and 
pushed  on  till  eight  in  the  morning,  passed  the  "  Divide  "  and 
knew  we  were  saved.    No  complaints.    Fifteen  daye  of  hard- 
ship and  fatigue  bronght  us  to  the  end  of  the  two  hundred 
miles,  and  the  Judge  had  not  complained.     We  wondered  if 
any  thing  could  exasperate  him.     We  built  a  Ilumboldt  house. 
It  is  done  in  this  way.     You  dig  a  square  in  the  steep  base  of 
tlie  mountain,  and  set  up  two  uprights  and  top  then)  with  two 
joists.    Then  you  stretch  a  great  sheet  of  "cotton  domestic" 
from  the  point  where  the  joists  join  the  hill-side  down  over 
the  joists  to  the  ground ;  this  makes  the  roof  and  the  front  of 
the  mansion ;    ttie  sides 
and  bock    are    the    dirt 
walls  your  digging    has 
lelt.    A  ehinniey  is  easily 
made  by  turning  np  one 
corner  of  the  roof.    OU- 
ver  was  sitting  alone  in 
this     dismal     den,     one 
night,   by    a    sage-brush 
tiro,   writing   [MRtry ;   ho 
was  very  fond  of  digging 
poetry  ont  of  himself— or 
blasting   it  ont  when   it 
came  hard.     lie  hoard  an 
animal's    footetc[)s    closo 
to  the  roof;   a  slono   or 
two  and  some  dirt  came 
through  and  fell  by  him. 
lie  grew  uneasy  and  said 
"Hi! — clear     out    from 

time  lo  lime.  But  by  and  by  ho  fell  asleep  whcro  ho  sat, 
and  pretty  soon  a  ninle  fell  down  the  ehiuuiey !  The  fire  How 
in  every  direction,  and  Oliver  went  over  backwards.     About 
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ten  nights  after  that,  lie  recovered  confidence  enough  to  go  to 
writing  poetry  ogaiu.  Again  he  dozed  off  to  Bleep,  and  again 
a  mule  fell  down  the  chimney.  This  time,  about  half  of  tliat 
Bide  of  the  house  came  in  with  tlie  mule.  Struggling  to  get 
up,  the  mule  kicked  the  caudle  out  and  Binashcd  most  of  tlie 
kitchen  furniture,  and  raised  considerable  dust.  These  violent 
awakenings  must  have  been  annoying  to  Oliver,  but  he  never 
complained.  He  moved  to  a  mansion  on  die  opposite  side  of 
tlio  canon,  because  he  had  noticed  the  mules  did  not  go  tliere. 
One  night  about  eight  o^clock  he  was  endeavoring  to  finish 
his  poem,  when  a  stone  rolled  in — then  a  hoof  appeared  below 
the  canvas — then  part  of  a  cow — the  after  part.  lie  leaned 
back  in  dread,  and  shouted  "Ilooyl  Iiuoy!  get  out  of  tliisP 
and  the  cow  struggled  manfully — lost  ground  steadily-nlirt 
and  dust  streamed  down,  and  before  Oliver  could  get  well 
away,  the  entire  cow  crashed  tlirough  on  to  the  table  and 
made  a  shapeless  wreck  of  every  thing  1 

Then,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  I  tliink,  Oliver  com- 
plained,   lie  said, 

"  Tliis  thing  is  growing  monoUmous  H 

Then  he  resigned  his  judgeship  and  left  Ilumboldt  county. 
^'  Butchered  to  make  a  Boman  holyday "  has  grown  monot- 
onous to  me. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  say  one  word  about  Michael 
Angclo  Buonarotti.  I  used  to  worship  the  mighty  genius  of 
Michael  Angelo — that  man  who  was  great  in  poetry,  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture — groat  in  every  thing  he  undertook. 
But  I  do  not  want  Michael  Angelo  for  breakfast — for  luncheon 
— for  dinner — for  tea — for  supjHjr — for  between  meals.  I  like  a 
change,  occasionally.  In  Genoa,  he  designed  every  thing ;  in 
Milan  he  or  his  pupils  dcsigncil  every  thing ;  he  designed  the 
Lake  of  Como ;  in  Padua,  Verona,  Venice,  Bologna,  who  did 
we  ever  hear  of,  from  guides,  but  Michael  Angclo  f  In  Flor- 
ence, he  painted  every  thing,  dcsignetl  every  thing,  nearly,  and 
what  ho  did  not  design  he  used  to  sit  on  a  favorite  stone  and 
look  at,  and  they  showed  us  the  stone.  In  Pisa  he  designed 
every  thing  but  the  old  shot-tower,  and  they  would  have  at* 
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Iriltuted  that  to  him  if  it  liad  not  been  so  awfully  out  of  tlie 

perpendicular.     He  designed  the  piers  of  Leghorn  and  tlie 

viistoin  house  rcguliUions  of  Civila  Vccchiji.    IJnt,  Iicrt — here 

it  is  friglitful.     He  designed   St  Peter's;   ho  designed   the 

Pope ;  he  designed  tlie  Puntheon,  the  uniform  of  the  Po|>e'ii 

Boldicre,  the  Tiber,  the  Vaticftn,  tlie  Colibcum,  the  Capilul,  the 

Tarj>eiiui  IW'k',  the  Biirheriui  Palace,  St  Jolin  Laternn,  (he 

Canipngno,  the  Appian  Way,  the  Seven  IlilU,  the  l>uth«  of 

Caracalla,  the  Cluudian   Aqueduct,' the  Clones  Maxima — the 

eternal  hore  designed  the  Etenial  City,  and  unlcsn  all  men 

and  hooka  do  lie,  ho  painted  every  tiling  in  it  I     Dan  sitiJ  the 

ether  day  to  the  guide,  *'  Enough,  enough,  enough  !     Say  no 

more !        Lump     the 

whole  thing  1  ssiy  that 

'~  the      Crcatur      made 

Italy  fruin  dcitigns  hy 

Midinel  Angulo  I" 

I  never  felt  so  fer- 
vently    tliankful,    BO 
soothed,  BO    tranqnil, 
so  filled  with  a  hleseed 
'  peace,  as  I  did  yester- 

day when  I  leariie«l 
tlint  Michael  Angelo 
was  dead. 

But  we  have  taken 
it  out  of  this  guide. 
He  has  marched    us 
pji  tlirough  miles  of  pic- 

tures and  sculpture 
in  tlie  vast  corridors  of  the  Vatican ;  and  through  miles  of 
pictures  and  sculpture  in  twenty  other  palaces  ;  ho  has  shown 
us  the  great  picture  in  tlie  Sistino  Cliapel,  and  frescoes  enough 
to  frescoo  the  lieavens — pretty  iniicli  all  done  hy  Michael 
Angelo.  So  with  liim  we  have  played  tliat  game  which  lias 
vanquished  so  many  guides  for  us — imbecility  and  idiotic 
questions.  Theso  creatures  never  eus|>ect — they  have  no  idea 
of  a  sarcasm.     ■  ■•-  i 

I     DmMI  bum,  tha  bluk-teok  ■•■■CMlarM',  th*  | 
"Du"  ot  Muk  T**la'*  "IbMOMU/'  Owl  In  ^tw  | 
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llo  b1iow8  iib  a  figure  and  Bfiya :  "  Stfitoo  brunzo."  (BronM 
Btntiic.) 

We  limit  at  it  iiidiiferently  aiiJ  tlio  doctor  asks :  "  By  Mi- 
fliiiol  Aiii;,'!..!" 

"Nij — nut  know 
wlio." 

TlicnlicKliowBiis 
tlic  ancient  Hoinan 
Funnn.     Tlio   doc-  f 

tc»r  askfi :  "  Miclincl  ^ 

A  stare  from  tlio  J 

gnic1<>.  "N(i — tlioii-  ^ 

win'  jciir  K-foro  lio 
is  Iwrn."    , 

Til  en  nn  E{;yi>- 
tinn    obelisk.      A- 

gnin  :        "  Michael  '=s;--— -— ^^—   —^ — z^^^-^ 

An|!el«r  BiioMM  STAiLK 

"Ob,  moil  dieu, 
gciiteehneii  I     Zia  is  two  Uioiisaii'  jcar  Iwforc  be  is  bom  I" 

lie  grows  BO  tired  of  that  unccnsing  question  suinetiuice, 
tliat  he  <lreads  to  show  us  any  thing  at  all.  The  wretch  has 
tried  nil  the  ways  lio  can  think  of  to  ninko  us  comprelicnd 
that  Michael  Angclo  ia  only  responsible  for  the  creation  of  a 
part  of  the  world,  but  somehow  ho  has  not  succeeded  jet. 
Relief  for  overtasked  eyes  and  brain  froui  study  and  sight- 
seeing ia  neccssar}',  or  we  eball  become  idiotic  sure  cuougli. 
Tbereroro  this  guide  must  continue  to  sulTer.  If  ho  docs  not 
enjoy  it,  so  much  the  worse  for  him.     AVo  do. 

In  tliis  jdaco  I  may  as  well  jot  down  a  chapter  concerning 
tlioso  neccflsary  nnisanceB,  Ewrnpcnn  guidcH.  Many  a  man 
has  wished  in  bis  lieart  he  could  do  without  bis  guide;  bat 
knowing  lio  could  not,  lias  wished  lio  could  get  some  auiuBO- 
mcnt  out  of  iiim  as  a  remuneration  for  the  affliction  of  his 
society.  AVo  accoinplishcd  this  latter  matter,  and  if  our 
oxpcrienco  can  bo  made  useful  to  others  they  are  welcome  to  iL 
19 
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Guides  know  about  enough  English  to  tangle  every  thing 
up  so  that  a  man  can  make  neither  head  or  tail  of  it.  They 
know  their  story  by  heart — the  history  of  every  statue,  paint- 
ing, cadiedral  or  other  wonder  they  show  you.  They  know  it 
and  tell  it  as  a  parrot  would — and  if  you  interrupt,  and  throw 
them  off  the  track,  they  have  to  go  back  and  begin  over  again. 
AH  their  lives  long,  they  are  employed  in  showing  strange 
things  to  foreigners  and  listening  to  their  bursts  of  admii-ation. 
It  is  human  nature  to  take  delight  in  exciting  admiration.  It 
is  what  prompts  children  to  say  ^' smart?  things,  and  do  al>- 
surd  ones,  and  in  other  ways  ^'  show  off"  when  company  is 
present.  It  is  what  makes  gossips  turn  out  in  rain  and  storm 
to  go  and  be  tlie  first  to  tell  a  startling  bit  of  news.  Think, 
tlien,  what  a  passion  it  becomes  with  a  guide,  whose  privilege 
it  is,  every  day,  to  show  to  strangers  wonders  that  throw  them 
into  |)erfect  ecstasies  of  admiration !  He  gets  so  that  ho  could 
not  by  any  possibility  live  in  a  sol>crer  atmosphere.  After  we 
discovered  tliis,  we  never  went  into  ecstacies  any  more — wo 
never  admired  any  thing — we  never  showed  any  but  impiissi- 
ble  faces  and  stupid  indifference  in  the  presence  of  the  sub- 
limest  wonders  a  guide  had  to  display.  AVe  had  found  their 
weak  |X>int.  We  have  made  ginyd  use  of  it  ever  since.  We 
have  made  some  of  those  |>eople  mivage,  at  times,  but  we  have 
never  lost  our  own  serenity. 

The  doctor  asks  the  questions,  generally,  because  he  can 
keep  his  countenance,  and  look  more  like  an  inspired  idiot, 
and  throw  more  imbecility  into  the  tone  of  his  voice  than  any 
man  that  lives.     It  comes  natund  to  him. 

The  guides  in  Genoa  are  delighted  to  secure  an  American 
party,  because  Americans  so  much  wonder,  and  deal  so  much 
in  sentiment  and  emotion  before  any  relic  of  Columbus.  Our 
guide  there  fidgeted  aliout  as  if  he  had  swallowed  a  spring 
mattrass.  He  was  full  of  animation — full  of  impatience.  IIo 
said: 

"  Come  wis  me,  genteelmcn ! — come!  I  show  you  zo  letter 
writing  by  Cliristoj>lier  Colombo! — write  it  himself  I — write  it 
wis  his  own  hand ! — come !" 
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II«  took  U8  to  tlic  iiumiciphl  palace.  After  niucli  impr^ 
five  fuiiibliiig  of  keys  and  ojHMiiiig  of  locks,  the  stained  and 
ngcd  docniiieiit  was  spread  before  us.  Tlio  guide's  eyes 
sparkled.  lie  danced  about  ub  and  taj)j>cd  tlio  parcbnient 
with  hit)  finger: 

"  Wliat  I  tell  you,  geiitcclmenl  Is  it  not  so?  Sect  liniid- 
writing  Christoplicr  Colombo  1 — write  it  Liniseiri" 

Wo  looked  Indiffei-ent — unconcerned.  Tlic  doctor  cutnined 
the  document  very  deliberately,  during  a  painful  pausa — TLcn 
he  said,  witliont  any  show  of  intercut :  ' 

"  All — Fci^nson — wliat — what  did  yon  say  was  tlic  naine 
of  the  party  wlio  wrote  this?" 

"  ChriBtophor  Colombo  1  zc  great  Christopher  Colombo  I" 

Another  deliberate  examination. 

"Ah — did  he  write  it  himself,  or— or  how?" 


rHlMAKSIIII'. 


"ITo   write   it  liimself! — Christopher   Ctdombot  he's  own 

liaud-writing,  write  by  hhiittelf !" 
Then  the  doctor  laid  the  document  down  and  said : 
"  Why,  I  have  seen  boys  in  America  only  fourteen  years 

old   that  could  write  bettor  than  that." 
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^^  But  zia  is  zo  great  Cliristo — ^" 

^'  I  don't  care  who  it  ia  1  It's  the  worst  writing  I  over  saw. 
Now  you  musn't  think  you  can  impose  on  us  because  we  are 
strangers.  We  are  not  fools,  by  a  good  deal.  If  you  have 
got  any  specimens  of  penmanship  of  i^al  merit,  trot  them  outl 
— and  if  you  haven^t,  drive  on  1" 

We  drove  on.  The  guide  was  considerably  shaken  up,  but 
he  made  one  more  venture.  lie  had  something  which  he 
tliought  would  overcome  us.  lie  said : 
X "  Ah,  geuteclmen,  you  come  wis  me !  I  show  you  beautiful, 
O,  magnificent  bust  Christopher  Colombo ! — splendid,  grand, 
magnificent !" 

He  brought  us  before  the  beautiful  bust — for  it  was  beauti- 
ful— and  sprang  back  and  struck  an  attitude : 

"Ah,  look,  geuteclmen! — beautiful,  grand, — ^bust  Christo- 
pher Colombo  I — beautiful  bust,  beautiful  j)edestal !" 

The  doctor  put  up  his  eye-glass — ^procured  for  such  ooca- 
aions : 

"  Ah — ^what  did  yon  say  tliis  gentleman's  name  was !" 

"  Cliristopher  Colombo ! — ze  great  Christopher  Colombo !" 

*' Christopher  Colombo — the  great  Christopher  Colombo. 
Well,  what  did /le  do  r 

"  Discover  America  I — discover  America,  Oh,  ze  devil  I" 

"  Discover  Americ;i.  Jio — that  statement  will  lianlly  wash. 
We  ait)  just  from  America  oui^selvcs.  We  heard  nothing 
about  it  Christopher  Colombo — pleasant  name — is — ^is  he 
deadt" 

"  Oh,  corpo  di  Baccho ! — three  hundred  year  I" 

"What  did  he  die  of?" 

"  I  do  not  know  ! — I  can  not  tell." 

"Smallpox,  tiiinkr 

"  I  do  not  know,  genteelmen ! — ^I  do  not  know  what  he  die 
ofl" 

"  Measles,  likely  I" 

"  Hay  be — may  bo — I  do  not  know — ^I  tliiuk  he  die  of  som^ 
things." 

"  Parents  living  ?" 


LABOR     LOST. 


'*  Iin-l>OBACCl)lo !" 

"All — wliieli  IB  tlie  biwt  aikI  wliidi  is  tlio  jwHlcBtal?" 

"Sniiti  Miiriiil — zis  ze  bust! — zm  zc  |>o(Iestiin" 

"  All,  I  RCK,  I  nee — Imppy  com  bin  at  ion — vory  bftppy  corobi- 

nntiun,  iniliHid.     Is — is  tiila  tlio  lirat  tiitio  tliis  guntteinau  vraa 

ever  on  a  btisti" 


Tliat  joke  wne  lost  on  tlie  fotrinncr — guides  can  not  master 
tlie  subtleties  of  tlie  American  joke. 

Wo  bavc  made  it  interesting  for  tbis  Itoinnn  giii<1o.  Tester* 
day  we  8|>ent  tbrce  or  four  hours  in  tlie  Vatienn,  again,  tliat 
wonderful  world  of  curiosities.  We  came  very  near  express- 
ing int«rcflt,  BOinctimce — even  ndinirntioii — it  wna  very  liard 
to  koep  from  it.  We  sn^MwIwl  tliougb.  NolKnly  cIm;  over 
did,  ill  Uio  Vatican  museums.  Tbo  guide  was  bewildered — 
non-pluseed.  lie  walked  his  legs  off,  nearly,  hunting  up  ex- 
traordinary things,  and  exhausted  all  his  ingenuity  on  ns,  but 
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it  was  a  failure ;  we  never  sliowed  any  interest  in  any  thing. 
He  had  reserved  what  he  considered  to  be  his  greatest  wonder 
till  the  lust — a  royal  Egyptian  niiiniuiy,  the  best  preserved  in 
the  world,  perhaps.  lie  took  us  there.  He  felt  so  sure,  this 
time,  that  some  of  his  old  enthusiasm  came  back  to  him : 

^^  See,  genteelmen ! — ^Mummy  I    Mummy  1" 

The  eye-glass  came  up  as  calmly,  as  deliberately  as  ever. 

^^  Ah, — ^Ferguson — what  did  I  understand  you  to  say  the 
gentleman's  name  was  f ' 

"  Name  ? — ^lie  got  no  name  ! — Mummy ! — ^'Qyptian  mum- 
my!" 
.  "  Yes,  yes.    Bom  here  ?" 

"  No !     ^Oyptian  mummy !" 

"  Ah,  just  so.     Frenchman,  I  presume  f " 

"  No ! — not  Frenchman,  not  Roman ! — ^bom  in  Egypta !" 

"  Bom  in  Egypta.  Never  heard  of  Egypta  before.  For- 
eign locality,  likely.  Mummy — mummy.  IIow  calm  he  is — 
how  self-possessed.    Is,  all — is  he  dead  K" 

"  Oh,  sQcre  bleu^  been  dead  three  thousan'  year  1" 

Tlie  doctor  turned  on  him  savagely : 

^*  Here,  now,  what  do  you  mean  by  such  conduct  as  this  I 
Playing  us  for  Cliinamen  because  we  are  strangers  and  trying 
to  learn !  Trying  to  iini)osc  your  vile  second-hand  carcasses  on 
us  I — thunder  and  lightning,  I've  a  notion  to — to — if  youVo 
got  a  nice  frtah  corpse,  fetch  him  out ! — or  by  George  we'll 
brain  you !" 

We  make  it  excec<1ing1y  interesting  for  this  Frenchman. 
However,  he  has  paid  us  back,  partly,  without  knowing  it 
He  came  to  the  hotel  this  morning  to  ask  if  we  wero  up,  and 
he  endeavore<1  as  well  as  he  could  to  describe  us,  so  that  tlie 
landlord  would  know  which  persons  he  meant.  He  finished 
with  the  casual  remark  that  we  were  lunatics.  The  observa- 
tion was  so  innocent  and  so  honest  that  it  amounted  to  a  very 
good  thing  for  a  guide  to  say. 

Tliero  is  one  remark  (nlrciidy  mentioned,)  which  never  yet 
has  failed  to  disgust  these  guides.  We  use  it  always,  when 
we  can  think  of  notliing  else  to  say.     After  they  have  ex- 
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liauBtcil  their  cntlinsiasin  pointing  out  to  ns  and  praising  the 
beauties  of  some  ancient  bronze  image  or  broken-legged 
statue,  we  look  at  it  stupidly  and  in  silence  for  five,  ten, 
fifteen  minutes — ^as  long  as  we  can  hold  out,  in  fact — ^and  then 
ask: 

« Is— 18  he  dead  ?" 

That  conquers  the  serencst  of  them.  It  is  not  what  they 
are  looking  for — especially  a  new  guide.  Our  Eoinan  Fergu- 
son is  the  most  patient,  unsuspecting,  long-suffering  subject 
wo  have  had  yet.  We  shall  be  sorry  to  part  with  him.  We 
have  enjoyed  his  society  very  much.  We  trust  he  has  enjoyed 
ours,  but  we  are  harassed  with  doubts. 

We  have  been  in  the  catacombs.  It  was  like  going  down 
into  a  very  deep  cellar,  only  it  was  a  cellai*  which  had  no  end 
to  it.  Tlie  narrow  passages  are  roughly  hewn  in  tlie  rock, 
and  on  each  hand  as  you  pass  along,  the  hollowed  shelves  are 
carved  out,  from  three  to  fourteen  deep ;  each  held  a  corpse 
once.  There  are  names,  and  Christian  symbols,  and  prayers, 
or  sentences  expressive  of  Christian  hopes,  carved  upon  nearly 
every  sarcophagus.  The  dates  belong  away  back  in  the  dawn 
of  the  Christian  era,  of  course.  Here,  in  these  holes  in  tlie 
ground,  the  iii*st  Christians  sometimes  bun*owed  to  cscai>e  per- 
secution. They  crawled  out  at  night  to  get  food,  but  remained 
under  cover  in  the  day  time.  The  priest  told  us  that  St 
Sebiistian  lived  .under  ground  for  some  time  while  ho  was 
being  hunted  ;  he  went  out  one  day,  and  tlie  soldiery  discov- 
ered and  shot  him  to  death  with  arrows.  Five  or  six  of  the 
early  ro|)e8 — those  who  reigned  about  sixteen  liundrcd  years 
ago — held  their  papal  courts  and  advised  with  their  clergy  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Duiing  seventeen  years — from  A.  D. 
235  to  A.  D.  252 — the  Popes  did  not  appear  aliove  ground. 
Four  were  raised  to  the  great  office  during  that  i>eriod.  Four 
years  apiece,  or  thereabouts.  It  is  very  suggestive  of  the  un- 
heulthiiioss  of  underground  graveyanis  as  places  of  residence. 
One  PoiHs  afterward  spent  his  entire  pontificate  in  the  cata- 
combs— eight  years.  Another  was  discovered  in  them  and 
murdered  in  the  episcopal  chair.    There  was  no  satisfaction 
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in  being  a  Pope  in  those  days.  There  were  too  many  annoy- 
ances. There  arc  one  hundred  and  sixty  catacombs  under 
lionic,  Ciich  with  its  nuizo  of  narrow  passages  eruHsing  and  re- 
crossing  each  other  and  each  passage  walled  to  the  top  with 
scooped  graves  its  entire  length.  A  careful  estimate  makes  the 
length  of  the  passages  of  all  the  catacombs  combined  foot  up 
nine  hundred  miles,  and  their  graves  number  seven  millions. 
We  did  not  go  through  all  the  passages  of  all  the  catacombs. 
We  were  very  anxious  to  do  it,  and  made  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements, but  our  too  limited  time  obliged  us  to  give  up  the 
idea.  So  we  only  groped  through  tlie  dismal  labyrinth  of 
St.  Callixtus,  under  the  Church  of  St.  Sebastian.  In  the 
various  catacombs  are  small  chui)el8  rudely  hewn  in  the  stones, 
and  here  the  early  Christians  often  held  their  religious  services 
by  dim,  ghostly  lights.  Think  of  mass  and  a  sermon  away 
down  in  those  tangled  caverns  under  ground  ! 

In  the  catacombs  were  buried  St.  Cecilia,  St.  Agnes,  and 
several  other  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  saints.  In  the 
catacomb  of  St.  Callixtus,  St.  Bridget  used  to  remain  long 
hours  in  holy  contemplation,  and  St.  Charles  Borrom6o  was 
wont  to  s})end  whole  nights  in  prayer  there.  It  was  also  tlie 
scene  of  a  very  marvelous  thiug. 

**  Hero  Uio  heart  of  St  PliUip  Ncri  was  so  hiflimiod  wiUt  divine  lovo  as  to  bunt 
bit  ribs.** 

I  find  that  grave  statement  in  a  book  published  in  New 
York  in  1858,  and  written  by  "Rev.  William  II.  Neligan, 
LL.D.,  M.  A.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  Member  of  the  Ar- 
chffiological  Society  of  Great  Britain."  Therefore,  I  believe 
it.  Otlierwise,  I  could  not.  Under  other  circumstances  I 
sliould  have  felt  a  curiosity  to  know  what  Philip  had  for  din- 
ner. 

This  author  pt\ts  my  credulity  on  its  mettle  every  now  and 
then.  He  tells  of  one  St.  Joseph  Calasanctius  whose  house  iu 
Rome  he  visited ;  he  visited  only  the  house — the  priest  has 
been  deml  two  hundred  years.  He  says  tlio  Virgin  Mary  ap* 
peared  to  this  saint.    Then  he  continues: 
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**  I  Its  tongiio  nod  his  licnrt,  wbich  wcro  found  aflor  ncnrly  a  centurj  to  bo  whoto^ 
when  tlio  body  was  disinterred  before  his  canonization,  aro  still  prem^nrcd  in'  a 
giftss  CHSc,  and  after  two  centuries  tho  heart  is  still  whole.  When  the  French 
troops  cnmo  to  Ilonio,  and  when  Pius  VII.  was  carried  away  prisoner,  blood 
dropped  from  it" 

To  read  that  in  a  book  written  by  a  monk  far  back  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  would  surprise  no  one ;  it  would  sound  natural 
and  proper ;  but  when  it  is  seriously  stated  in  the  middle  of 
tlie  nineteenth  century,  by  a  man  of  finished  education,  an 
LL.D.,  M.  A.,  and  an  ArchcBological  magnate,  it  sounds 
strangely  enough.  Still,  I  would  gladly  change  my  unbelief 
for  Ncligan's  faith,  and  let  him  make  the  conditions  as  hard  as 
he  pleased. 

The  old  gentleman's  nndoubting,  unqucstioiung  simplicity 
has  a  rai-e  freshness  about  it  in  these  matter-of-fact  railroading 
and  telegraphing  days.  Hear  him,  concerning  tho  church  of 
Ara  C<i;li : 

"  In  the  roof  of  the  church,  directly  above  the  high  altar,  is  engraved,  *  Retina 
Oadi  la^Vtre  AlleluiaJ"  In  tho  eixtli  century  Rome  was  yisitod  by  a  fearful  pesti- 
lence.  Gre^ry  tlie  Great  urged  Uie  people  to  do  penance,  and  a  general  proces* 
sion  wnii  fonncfL  It  was  to  proceed  fh>m  Ara  Coeli  to  St  PeterV  As  it  passed 
before  tlio  ninlo  of  Adrian,  now  tho  Castle  of  St  Angclo,  tho  sound  of  heavenly 
voices  was  heard  singing  (it  was  Ejister  morn,)  '  liegina  Cadi,  lattare  I  aUd^na  I 
quia  q*tem  mfTuisH  poriart^  allrluiaf  rtswrexit  siad  draU;  allrluiaP  The  Pbotifl^ 
cnnying  in  his  hands  tho  portrait  of  the  Virgin,  (which  is  over  the  high  altar  and 
is  mid  to  linvo  liooii  {iniiiUMl  hy  St.  F«ukc,)  answcnHl,  with  tlio  aatnniRhrd  people^ 
'  Ora  pro  nobis  JJeum,  aUehda  V  At  the  same  time  an  angel  was  seen  to  put  up  a 
•word  in  a  scabbard,  and  the  pestilence  ceased  on  the  same  day.  There  are  four 
circumstances  which  confirm*  this  miracle:  the  annual  procession  which  takes 
place  in  the  western  church  on  Uie  feast  of  St  If  ark ;  the  statue  of  St  If  idiad, 
placed  on  the  mole  of  Adrian,  which  has  since  that  time  been  called  the  Castle  of 
8t  Angelo ;  the  antiphon  Rcgina  CgdH,  which  the  Oatbolie  church  sings  daring 
pasdial  time;  and  the  inscription  In  tho  church.** 

*  TiM  Italica  an  aaina.— M.  T. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

FROM  the  sangainary  sports  of  the  Iloly  Inquisition ;  the 
slaughter  of  the  Coliseum ;  and  the  dismal  tombs  of  the 
Catacombs,  I  naturally  pass  to  the  picturesque  horrors  of  the 
Capuchin  Convent  We  stopped  a  moment  in  a  small  cha})el 
in  tlie  churcli  to  admire  a  picture  of  St.  Michael  vanquishing 
Satan — a  picturo  which  is  so  beautiful  that  I  can  not  but  think 
it  belongs  to  the  reviled  ^^  Renaissance^^  notwithstanding  I  be- 
lieve tliey  told  us  one  of  the  ancient  old  masters  painted  it — 
and  tlien  we  descended  into  the  vast  vault  underneath. 

Ilere  was  a  spectacle  for  sensitive  nerves  I  Evidently  the 
old  masters  had  been  at  work  in  this  place.  Tlicro  were  six 
divisions  in  the  apartment,  and  each  division  was  ornamented 
with  a  style  of  decoration  |)eculiar  to  itself— and  these  decora- 
tions were  in  every  instance  formed  of  human  bones !  Tliere 
were  shapely  arches,  built  wholly  of  thigh  bones ;  thci*e  were 
startling  pyramids,  built  wholly  of  grinning  skulls;  there 
were  quaint  architectural  structures  of  various  kinds,  built  of 
ahin  bones  and  the  bones  of  the  arm ;  on  the  wall  were  elabo- 
rate frescoes,  whose  curving  vines  wei*c  made  of  knotteil  human 
▼ertebrse;  whose  delicate  tendrils  were  made  of  sinews  and 
tendons ;  whose  flowers  were  fonned  of  knce-caj^  and  toe-nails. 
Every  lasting  portion  of  tlie  human  frame  was  represented  in 
these  intricate  designs  (they  were  by  Michael  Angelo,  I  think,) 
and  tliere  was  a  careful  finish  about  the  work,  and.  an  attention 
to  details  that  betrayed  tlie  artist's  love  of  his  labors  as  well  as 
bis  schooled  ability.  I  asked  the  good-natured  monk  who  ac^ 
companied  us,  who  did  this?  And  he  said,  *^  We  <Iid  it" — 
meaning  himself  and  his  brethren  up  stairs.     I  couUI  sec  that 
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tlio  old  Triiir  took  n  high  priilo  in  liia  ciirioiin  hIiow.  Wo  miulo 
liiiii  ttilkiitivu  by  oxliil>itiii}r  an  inturtMt  wo  iiovor  1>otniyo(l  to 
gniilcs. 

"  Wio  were  these  people  V 

"  Wo — up  Btaire — Monks  of  tlio  Cnpncliiii  orclor — my  broUi' 


ti,'-*-.-. :  .•■-.?.  r 
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"Their  different  parts  are  well  separated — sknlls  in  one 
room,  logs  in  another,  ril«  in  another — there  wonhl  l>c  stirring 
times  hero  for  a  while  if  the  last  trump  shoukl  blow.  Some 
of  the  bretliren  might  get  hold  of  the  wrong  leg,  in  the  confu- 
sion, and  tlie  wrong  skull,  and  find  -themselves  limping,  and 
looking  through  eyes  that  were  wider  apart  or  closer  together 
than  tliey  were  used  to.  You  can  not  tell  any  of  tliese  parties 
apart,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  many  of  them." 

lie  put  his  finger  on  a  skull.  "  This  was  Brother  Anselmo^- 
dead  three  hundred  years — a  gocnl  man." 

lie  touched  anotlier.  ^^  This  was  lirother  Alexander— dead 
two  hundred  and  eighty  years.  This  was  BroUier  Carlo — dead 
about  as  long." 

Tlien  he  took  a  skull  and  held  it  in  his  hand,  and  looked  re- 
flectively upon  it,  after  the  manner  of  the  grave-digger  when 
he  discourses  of  Yorick. 

^'  Tiiis,"  he  said,  "  was  Brother  Tliomas.  He  was  a  young 
prince,  the  scion  of  a  proud  house  that  traced  its  lineage  back 
to  tlie  grand  old  days  of  Home  well  nigh  two  tliousaml  years 
ago.  He  loved  beneath  his  estate.  His  family  jKirsccMitcd  him ; 
persecuted  the  girl,  as  well.  They  drove  her  from  IIc»mc ;  he 
followed ;  he  sought  her  far  and  wide ;  he  found  no  trac*e  of 
her.  Ho  came  back  and  offered  his  broken  heart  at  our  altar 
and  his  weary  life  to  the  service  of  God.  But  look  you. 
Shortly  his  fatlier  died,  and  likewise  his  mother.  The  girl  re- 
turned, rejoicing.  She  sought  every  where  for  him  whose  eyes 
had  used  to  look  tenderly  into  hers  out  of  this  poor  skull,  but 
she  could  not  find  him.  At  last,  in  this  coarse  garb  we  wear, 
she  recognized  him  in  the  street.  He  knew  her.  It  was  too 
late.  He  fell  where  he  stood.  They  took  him  up  and  brought 
him  here.  He  never  s|x>ke  afterward.  Within  the  week  he 
died.  Yon  can  see  the  color  of  his  hair — faded,  somewhat — 
by  this  tliin  shred  tliat  clings  still  to  the  tcuiple.  ^^Tliis," 
[t4iking  up  a  thigh  Imuic,]  '*  was  his.  The  veins  of  this  leaf  in 
tlie  decorations  over  your  head,  were  his  finger-joints,  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago." 
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TIiiB  Imsincss-liko  way  of  illustrating  a  touching  story  of  the 
heart  by  laying  the  several  fragments  of  the  lover  before  us 
and  naming  them,  was  as  grotesque  a  performance,  and  as 
ghastly,  as  any  I  ever  witnessed.  I  hardly  knew  whether  to 
smile  or  shudder.  There  arc  nerves  and  muscles  in  our  frames 
wliose  functions  and  whose  methods  of  working  it  seems  a  sort 
of  sacrilege  to  describe  by  cold  physiological  names  and  surgi- 
cal techniculities,  and  the  moiik^s  talk  suggested  to  me  soine- 
tliing  of  this  kind.  Fancy  a  surgeon,  with  his  nip))erB  lifting 
tendons,  mnscles  and  sucli  tilings  into  view,  out  of  the  coin])lex 
machinery  of  a  cori)se,  and  observing,  "  Now  this  little  nerve 
quivei's — the  vibration  is  imparted  to  this  muscle — from  here  it 
is  pnf^ed  to  this  fibrous  substance ;  here  its  ingredients  are  sep- 
arated by  the  chemical  action  of  the  blood — one  part  goes  to 
the  heart  and  thrills  it  with  what  is  popularly  termeil  emotion, 
another  part  follows  this  nerve  to  the  brain  and  communicates 
intelligence  of  a  startling  character — the  third  part  glides  along 
tliis  passage  and  touches  the  spring  connected  with  the  fluid 
receptacles  that  lie  in  the  i*ear  of  the  e^e.  Thus,  by  this  sim- 
ple and  beautiful  process,  the  i)arty  is  informed  that  his  mother 
is  dead,  and  he  weeps."    Horrible ! 

I  anked  the  monk  if  all  the  brethren  up  stairs  ex])ected  to  be 
put  in  this  place  when  they  died.  .  lie  answered  cpiictly : 

"  We  must  all  lie  hero  at  last." 

See  what  one  can  accustom  himself  to. — The  reflection  that 
lie  must  some  day  be  taken  apart  like  an  engine  or  a  clock,  or 
like  a  house  whose  owner  is  gone,  and  worked  up  into  arches 
and  pyramids  and  hideous  frescoes,  did  not  distress  this  monk 
in  the  least.  I  thought  he  even  looked  as  if  he  were  thinking, 
with  complacent  vanity,  that  his  own  skull  would  look  well  on 
top  of  the  heap  and  his  own  ribs  add  a  charm  to  the  frescoes 
which  possibly  they  lac^kctl  at  present. 

Here  and  there,  in  ornamental  alcoves,  stretched  upon  beds 
of  bones,  lay  dead  and  dried-up  monks,  with  lank  frames 
dressed  in  the  black  robes  one  sees  ordinarily  ui>on  priests. 
We  examined  one  closely.  The  skinny  hands  were  chisiKKi 
upon  the  breast ;  two  lustreless  tufts  of  hair  stuck  to  the  skull ; 
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tlie  elfin  was  brown  and  snulccn ;  it  stretcLed  tightly  over  the 

olicck  Iwiics  ftiiil  iiiitdu  thoiii  Ktaiid    tnit    Khiir|i1y;    the  <;ri»[» 

dead  eyea  were  deup  in  tlie  tiut^kutu;  the  nostriln  were  pulnlully 

prominent,  Uie 

Gndof  thcnoBC 

'"'  ~  lieiiig      {jonc ; 

tlie    lips    Imd 

shriveled  away 

from   the  jel- 

luw  teeth :  and 

broiiirht  down 

to  as  thi'ongh 

the  circling 

yeni-B,  and  jiet- 

ritietl       there, 

WHS    a    u'uird 

laiigli     »    full 

eeutiirj'  old! 

It   W!w    the 

DBIED  OUHVkNT   FRUIT.  jollloBt     hlllgll, 

hilt  yet  the 
most  dreadfid,  that  one  can  imagine,  Snrcly,  I  thought,  it 
miiBt  have  been  a  most  extraoi-diiiary  joke  this  vctemn  pro- 
duced with  his  iMcBt  breath,  that  he  has  not  got  dunu  laughing 
at  it  yet.  At  this  moment  I  suw  tliat  the  old  instinct  waa 
Btrong  upon  the  boys,  and  I  said  we  had  better  hnrry  to  St. 
Peter's,  They  were  trying  to  keep  from  asking,  "Is — is  ho 
dead  V 

It  makes  me  dizzy,  to  think  of  the  Vatican — of  its  wilder- 
,.  nees  of  statues,  paintings,  and  curiosities  of  every  description 
and  every  ago.  The  "old  miMloi-H"  (cKpcciully  in  Kciilpliiri!,) 
fairly  swarm,  there,  I  can  not  write  about  the  Vatican.  I 
think  I  shall  never  remember  any  thing  I  saw  there  distinctly 
but  tlie  mummies,  and  the  Ti-ansfignration,  by  Ilapliacl,  and 
some  other  things  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  now,  I  shall 
remember  the  Transfigiimtioii  partly  because  it  was  platted  in 
a  room  almost  by  itself;  jiartty  bocaiisu  it  is  acknowlodgud  by 
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all  to  bo  tlio  first  oil  painting  in  tlio  world ;  nnd  pnrtly  bocnuae 
it  wn»  wonderfQlly  Ixinntttiil.     The  colore  arc  frcsli  and  ricli, 
tlic  "  e.\prc88ion,"  I  am  told,  is  fine,  tlie  "  fceliiig  "  is  lively,  tlie 
"  tone "  is  good,  the  "  deptli "  is  profound,  nnd  tlie  widtli  is 
about  tour  and  a  liulf  feet,  I  slionid  judge.     It  U  n  picture  that 
mully  holdn  one's  attention ;  itri  l*cnnty  in  fiutctnuting.     It  is 
line  enough  to  lie  ii  /iViirf/KMouv.     A  rvnnirk   I   nuuh;  ii  while 
ngo  xnggi-KlH  11  Ihonght— nnd  n  hojie.     In  it  not  posHihlo  that 
the  rvntton  I  lind  hiicIi  cliurnis  in  thiti  picture  in  lK:canKv  it  i*  out 
of  the  cnu.y  chaos  of  the  galleries}     If  pome  of  the  others 
were  set  iipiirt,  might  not  they  l>e  l>cnutifid  ?     If  this  were  set 
ill  (lie  midst  of  the  teiii)i<»t  of  (liclnres  one  Riuti*  in  the  vast 
galleries  of  the  Iloinnn  pnlnccR,  would  I  think  it  ro  handxomct 
If,  lip  to  this  time,  I  had  seen  only  one  "old  mtifiter"  in  eaeli 
palace,  instead  of  acres  nnd  aci'cs  of  walls  and  ceilings  fairly 
puiR'Rtl  with  them,  might  I  not  have  a  more  civilizcti  opinion 
of  the  old  niafltcrs  tlinii  I  have  now  1     I  think  so.     When  I 
wns  a  mOiool-boy  and  was  to  have  a  new  kinfc,  I  could  not  make 
up  my  mind  as  to  which  wns  the 
prettiest  in  the  show-cnsc,  and  I 
did  not  tliiiik  any  of  tliciii  were 
particularly   pretty;    nnd  so   I 
cliose  with  a  henvy  hcnrt.     But 
vlicn  I  looked  at  my  purchnse, 
at  home,   where   no    glittering 
blnilcfl   cnniu    into    poiiij>ctition 
with  it,  I  was  nstotiiehetl  to  see 
how  handsome  it  was.     To  this 
day  my  new  hats  look  better  out 
of  tlie  shop  than  tliey  did  in  it 
with  other  new  hats.     It  begins 
to  dawn  upon  me,  now,  that  pos- 
sibly, what  I  have  been  taking 

for  uniform  ugliness  in  tlio  gal-  "  '""  "*"*■ 

lericfl  may  be  uniform  beauty  af- 
ter all.     I  honestly  Iioihj  it  is,  to  others,  but  certainly  it  is  not 
to  me.    Perhaps  tlie  reason  I  used  to  enjoy  going  to  the  Academy 
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of  Fine  ArU  in  New  York  was  because  tliere  were  but  a  few 
hundred  paintings  in  it,  and  it  did  not  surfeit  inc  to  f^  tlinnigli 
tliv  lint.  I  tiiiji|>u»v  tliu  A<;it()uiiiy 
was  bacon  and  beuns  in  tlio 
Forty-Milu  Dcecrt,  and  n  Kuru- 
]>ciin  {riJtvry  in  a  statu  diiinur  of 
tliiitcun  coiiriics.  One  leaves  no 
sign  after  liiin  of  tbe  one  diali, 
bnt  tlie  tbirtcen  frigliten  away 
liie  appetite  and  give  biiu  no 
Bat  is  faction. 

Tlicre  is  one  thin;;  I  tun  cer- 
tain of,  tbongli.  Witb  all  tlio 
Midiacl  Angclos,  the  Itnphncis, 
the  Ciuiihw  and  tliu  othc-r  old 
masters,  the  Hublinic  hibtory  of 
RouicrcinainsunpiiintLiI!  Tlicy 
„  uoMn  painted   Virgins    cnongh,    and 

popes  enongh  and  uiiiitly  scuit!- 
crows  cnongli,  to  people  Paradise,  almost,  and  Ihcso  tilings  arc 
all  tliey  did  paint.  "Nero  fiddling  o'er  burning  Ituine,"  the 
assasBtnation  of  Cicsar,  the  stirring  Bjxtctacle  of  a  hnndred 
thousand  people  bending  forward  with  rapt  interest,  in  the 
Coliscnm,  to  acu  two  skillful  gladiiitont  hni-.lving  away  uiuli  oth- 
ers' lives,  a  tiger  sprin<;iiig  ujton  a  kneeling  martyr — these  and 
a  thousand  other  matters  which  we  read  of  with  a  living  inter- 
est, must  bo  Bonglit  for  only  in  books — not  among  the  rnbbibh 
left  by  the  old  masters — who  are  no  more,  I  have  the  sntisfac- 
tion  of  informing  tlio  public. 

They  did  paint,  and  they  did  carve  in  marble,  one  historical 
scene,  and  one  only,  (of  any  gixiat  historicid  cousctpicnec.) 
And  what  was  it  and  why  did  they  ehoose  it,  particularly  f  It 
was  the  liapc  of  the  Snbinea,  and  they  clioso  it  fur  the  legs  and 
busts. 

I  like  lo  look  at  statues,  however,  and  I  like  to  look  at  pic- 
tures, also — even  of  monks  looking  np  in  snvreil  eeatncy,  and 
monks  looking  down  in  meditation,  and  monks  Bkirniishing  fur 
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somctliing  to  cat — ^niid  tlicrcforo  I  drop  ill  natnro  to  thank  die 
papal  government  for  bo  jealously  guarding  and  bo  industri- 
ously gathering  up  these  things;  and  for  permitting •  me,  a 
stranger  and  not  an  entirely  friendly  one,  to  roam  at  will  and 
unmolested  among  them,  eliarging  me  nothing,  and  only  re- 
quiring that  I  shall  behave  myself  simply  as  well  as  I  ought  to 
behave  in  any  other  man^s  house.  I  thank  the  Iloly  Father 
right  heartily,  and  I  wish  him  long  life  and  plenty  of  happiness. 

The  Popes  have  long  been  the  patrons  and  preservers  of 
art,  just  as  our  new,,  practical  Republic  is  the  encourager  and 
upholder  of  mechanics.  In  tlieir  Vatican  is  stored  up  all  that 
is  curious  and  beautiful  in  art ;  in  our  Patent  OiRce  is  hoarded 
all  that  is  curious  or  useful  in  mechanics.  When  a  man  in- 
vents a  new  style  of  horac-collar  or  discovers  a  new  and  supe- 
rior method  of  telegraphing,  our  government  issues  a  patent 
to  him  that  is  worth  a  fortune ;  when  a  man  digs  up  an  ancient, 
statue  in  the  Campagna,  the  Pope  gives  him  a  fortune  in  gold 
coin.  We  can  make  something  of  a  guess  at  a  man^s  character 
by  the  style  of  nose  he  carries  on  his  face.  The  Vatican  and 
the  Patent  OiHce  arc  governmental  noses,  and  they  bear  a  deal 
of  character  about  them. 

The  guide  showed  us  a  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter,  in  the 
Vatican,  which  ho  said  looked  so  damaged  and  rusty — so  like 
the  God  of  the  Vagabonds — 1>ccause  it  had  but  recently  been 
dug  up  in  the  Campagna.  He  asked  how  much  wo  sup|)osed 
tliis  Jupiter  was  worth  ?  I  replied,  with  intelligent  promptness, 
tliat  he  was  probably  worth  al>ont  four  dollars — may  be  four 
and  a  half.  ^^  A  hundred  thousand  dollars  1^'  Ferguson  said. 
Ferguson  said,  further,  that  the  Pojhs  i>ennits  no  ancient  work 
of  this  kind  to  leave  his  dominions.  lie  appoints  a  commis- 
sion to  examine  discoveries  like  this  and  report  uiK>n  the  value; 
then  the  Po|)e  pays  the  discoverer  one-half  of  tliat  assessed 
value  and  takes  the  statue.  lie  said  this  Jupiter  was  dug  from 
a  field  whirJi  hail  just  been  lM>ught  for  thirty-six  thousand  dol- 
lars, so  the  first  crop  was  a  good  one  for  Uie  new  fanner.  I  do 
not  know  whether  Ferguson  always  tells  the  truth  or  not,  but 
I  suppose  he  does.    I  know  that  an  exorbitant  export  duty  is 
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exacted  upon  all  pictures  painted  by  the  old  masteiB,  in  order 
to  discourage  the  sale  of  tlioso  in  the  private  collections.  I  am 
satisiiedy  also,  that  genuine  old  masters  haixlly  exist  at  all,  in 
America,  because  the  cheapest  and  most  insignificant  of  tliem 
are  valued  at  the  price  of  a  fine  farm.  I  proposed  to  buy  a 
small  trifle  of  a  Kaphael,  myself,  but  the  price  of  it  was  eighty 
thousand  dollars,  the  export  duty  would  have  made  it  consid- 
erably over  a  hundred,  and  so  I  studied  on  it  awhile  and  con- 
cluded not  to  take  it. 

I  wish  hero  to  mention  an  inscription  I  have  seen,  before  I 
forget  it : 

*^  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth  to  men  of 
GOOD  WILL  I"  It  is  not  good  scripture,  but  it  is  sound  Catholic 
and  human  nature. 

This  is  in  letters  of  gold  around  the  apsis  of  a  mosaic  group 
at  the  side  of  the  scala  santa^  church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  the 
Mother  and  Mistress  of  all  tlie  Catholic  diiirches  of  the  world* 
The  group  represents  die  Saviour,  St.  Peter,  Pope  Leo,  St.  Sil- 
vester, Constantino  and  Charlemagne.  Peter  is  giving  the 
paUium  to  the  Pope,  and  a  standard  to  Charlemagne.  The 
Saviour  is  giving  the  keys  to  St.  Silvester,  and  a  standard  to 
Constantino.  No  prayer  is  offered  to  the  Saviour,  who  seems 
to  be  of  little  imi>ortance  any  where  in  Home ;  but  an  inscrip- 
tion below  says,  ^^  Blessed  Peter ^  give  life  to  Pope  Leo  and  victory 
to  King  Charles/*  It  does  not  say,  '^  Intercede  for  u«,  through 
the  Saviour,  witli  the  Fatlier,  for  this  boon,"  but  **  Blessed  Pe- 
ter, give  it  us." 

In  all  seriousness — ^witlioiit  meaning  to  be  frivolous — without 
meaning  to  be  irreverent,  and  more  than  all,  without  meaning 
to  be  blasphemous, — I  state  as  my  simple  deduction  from  the 
things  I  have  seen  and  the  things  I  have  heard,  tliat  the  Holy 
Personages  rank  thus  in  Itome : 

First—''  The  Mother  of  God  "—otherwise  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Seamd—Th^  Deity. 

Third— Vei^T. 

Fourth — Some  twelve  or  fifteen  canonized  Popes  and  martyrs. 

Fifth — Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour — (but  always  as  an  infant  in 
arms.) 
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I  may  bo  wrong  in  this — my  judgment  em  often,  just  as  is 
tlie  case  with  other  men's — ^but  it  is  my  judgment,  be  it  good 
or  bad. 

Just  Iiero  I  will  mention  something  tliat  seems  curious  to 
mc.  There  are  no  *^ Christ's  Churches"  in  Rome,  and  no 
"  Churches  of  Uie  Koly  Ghost,"  that  I  can  discover.  There 
are  some  four  hundred  churches,  but  about  a  fourth  of  them 
seem  to  be  named  for  the  Madonna  and  St.  Peter.  There  are 
BO  many  named  for  Mary  that  they  have  to  be  distinguished  by 
all  sorts  of  affixes,  if  I  understand  the  matter  rightly.  Then 
wc  have  churches  of  St.  Louis ;  St  Augustine ;  St.  Agnes ;  St 
Culixtus ;  St.  Ijoronzo  in  Lucina ;  St.  Iiorcnsco  in  Diunaso ;  St 
Cecilia ;  St  Athanasius ;  St.  Philip  Neri ;  St  Catherine,  St 
Dominico,  and  a  multitude  of  lesser  saints  whose  names  are 
not  familiar  in  the  world — and  away  down,  clear  out  of  the  • 
list  of  the  churches,  comes  a  couple  of  hospitals :  ^one  of  them  is 
named  for  the  Saviour  and  the  other  for  the  Holy  Ghost  I 

Day  after  day  and  night  after  night  we  have  wandered 
among  tlie  crumbling  wonders  of  Rome ;  day  after  day  and 
night  after  night  we  have  fed  upon  tlie  dust  and  decay  of  five- 
and-twcnty  centuries — ^liave  brooded  over  them  by  day  and 
drcanipt  of  them  by  night  till  sometimes  we  seemed  molder* 
ing  away  ourselves,  and  growing  defaced  and  comerless,  and 
liable  at  any  moment  to  fall  a  prey  to  some  antiquary  and  be 
patched  in  the  legs,  and  ^^  restored "  with  an  unseemly  nose, 
and  labeled  wrong  and  dated  wrong,  and  set  up  in  tlie  Vatican 
for  poets  to  drivel  about  and  vandals  to  scribble  their  names 
on  forever  and  forevermore. 

But  Uie  surest  way  to  stop  writing  about  Home  is  to  stop. 
I  wished  to  write  a  real  ^'  guide-book  "  chapter  on  this  fascina- 
ting city,  but  I  could  not  do  it,  liecauso  I  have  felt  all  the  time 
like  a  boy  in  a  candy-shop — thero  was  every  tiling  to  choose 
from,  and  yet  no  clioice.  I  have  drifted  along  hopelessly  for  a 
hundred  pages  of  manuscript  witliout  knowing  where  to  com- 
mence. I  will  not  commence  at  all.  Our  passports  have  been 
examined.    We  will  go  to  Naples* 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

THE  flhip  18  lying  here  in  the  liarbor  of  Naples — quaran- 
tined. She  haa  been  here  several  days  and  will  remain 
several  more.  We  that  came  by  rail  from  Home  have  escaped 
this  misfortune.  Of  conrse  no  one  is  allowed  to  go  on  board 
the  ship,  or  come  ashore  from  her.  She  is  a  prison,  now.  The 
passengers  probably  si)end  the  long,  blazing  days  looking  out 
from  under  the  awnings  at  Vesuvius  and  the  beautiful  city — 
and  in  swearing.  Think  of  ten  days  of  this  sort  of  pastime ! — 
We  go  out  every  day  in  a  boat  and  request  them  to  come 
ashore.  It  soothes  them.  We  lie  ten  steps  from  the  ship  and 
tell  them  how  splendid  the  city  is ;  and  how  much  better  the 
hotel  fare  is  here  than  any  whei*e  else  in  Europe ;  and  how 
cool  it  is ;  and  what  frozen  continents  of  ice  ci-cam  there  are ; 
and  what  a  time  we  are  having  cavorting  about  the  country 
and  sailing  to  tlie  islands  in  the  Bay.    This  tranquilizes  them. 


ASCENT  OF  VESUVIUS. 

I  shall  remember  our  trip  to  Vesuvius  for  many  a  day — 
partly  because  of  its  sight-seeing  experiences,  but  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  fatigue  of  the  journey.  Two  or  three  of  us 
bad  been  resting  oui'selves  among  the  tranquil  and  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  island  of  Isohia,  eighteen  miles  out  in  the  har- 
bor, for  two  days ;  we  called  it  "  resting,"  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber now  what  tlie  resting  (*on8iste<l  of,  for  when  wo  got  back 
to  Naples  we  had  not  slept  for  forty-eight  hours.  We  were 
just  about  to  go  to  bed  early  in  the  evening,  and  catch  up  on 
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Bome  of  the  sleep  we  had  lost,  when  we  heard  of  this  Vesnvioa 
expedition.  There  was  to  be  eight  of  ub  in  the  party,  and  we  U.H  i 
were  to  leave  Kaples  at  midnight.  We  laid  in  some  provis- 
ions for  tho  triji,  engaged  carriages  to  take  ns  to  Annnnciation, 
and  then  moved  about 
the  city,  to  keep  awake, 
till  twelve.  Wo  got  away 
punctually,  and  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  and  a 
half  arrived  at  the  town 
of  Annunciation.  An- 
nunciation is  tlie  very 
last  ])lnce  under  the  sun. 
In  otiier  towns  in  Italy 
tlie  people  lie  around  (qui- 
etly and  wait  for  you  to 
ask  tlicm  a  qucetion  or 
do  some  overt  act  that 
can  be  charged  for — but 
in  Annunciation  they 
liave  lost  even  that  frag- 
ment of  delicacy;  tliey 
seize  a  lady's  shawl  from 
a  cliair  and  hand  it  to 

her  and  charge  a  i>enny ;  «ootiiin«  tub  niawds. 

they  0[)en  a  carriage  door, 

and  charge  for  it — sliut  it  wlicn  yon  get  out,  and  cliarge  for  it; 
tliey  help  yon  to  take  off  a  duster — two  cents ;  brush  your 
clotliea  and  make  them  worse  than  they  were  before — two 
cents;  smile  upon  you — two  cents;  bow,  with  a  lick-spittle 
smirk,  hat  in  hand — two  cents ;  tliey  volunteer  all  information, 
such  as  tliat  the  males  will  arrive  presently — two  cents — warm 
day,  sir — two  cents — take  you  four  hours  to  make  tlie  ascent — 
two  cents.  And  so  tliey  go.  They  crow<l  you — infest  you — 
swarm  abont  you,  and  sweat  and  smell  ofionsivoly,  and  look 
sneaking  and  moan,  and  obsequious.  There  is  no  office  too 
degrading  for  tliem  to  perform,  for  money.    I  have  had  no  op- 
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portnnitj  to  find  out  any  thing  about  the  npper  claases  by  my 
own  obBervation,  but  from  what  I  hear  Baid  about  them  I  judge 
tliat  what  they  lack  in  one  or  two  of  the  bad  traits  the  canaille 
have,  they  make  up  in  one  or  two  others  that  are  worse.  IIow 
the  people  beg! — many  of  them  very  well  dressed,  too. 

I  said  I  knew  notliing  against  the  upper  classes  by  personal 
observation.  I  must  recall  it !  I  had  forgotten.  What  I  saw 
their  bravest  and  their  fairest  do  last  night,  the  lowest  multi- 
tude that  could  be  scraped  up  out  of  the  purlieus  of  Giristen- 
dom  would  blush  to  do,  I  tliink.  Tlicy  assembled  by  hundreds, 
and  even  thousands,  in  the  great  Theatre  of  San  Carlo,  to  do^ 
what?  Why,  simply,  to  make  fun  of  an  old  woman— to  de- 
ride, to  hiss,  to  jeer  at  an  actress  they  once  worshipped,  but 
whose  beauty  is  faded  now  and  whose  voice  has  lost  its  former 
richness.  Every  body  spoke  of  Uie  rare  s{)ort  there  was  to  bo. 
They  said  the  theatre  would  be  crammed,  because  Frezzolini 
was  going  to  sing.  It  was  said  she  could  not  sing  well,  now, 
but  then  the  people  liked  to  see  her,  anyhow.*  And  so  we 
went.  And  every  time  the  woman  sang  they  hissed  and 
laughed — the  whole  magnificent  house — and  as  soon  as  she  left 
the  stage  tliey  called  her  on  again  with  applause.  Once  or 
tvrice  she  was  encored  five  and  six  times  in  succession,  and  re- 
ceived with  hisses  when  she  appeared,  and  dischai^cd  with 
hisses  and  laughter  when  she  had  finished — then  instantly  en- 
cored and  insulted  again!  And  how  the  high-bom  kiiUves 
enjoyed  it  I  Wliite-kiddcd  gentlemen  and  ladies  laughed  till 
the  tears^came,  and  clapped  their  hands  in  very  ecstacy  when 
that  unhappy  old  woman  would  com6  meekly  out  for  tlie  sixth 
time,  witli  uncomplaining  patience,  to  meet  a  storm  of  hisses ! 
It  was  tlie  crudest  exhibition — the  most  wanton,  the  most  un- 
feeling. The  singer  would  have  conquered  an  audience  of 
American  rowdies  by  her  brave,  unflinching  tranquillity  (for 
slie  answered  encore  after  encore,  and  smiled  and  bowed  pleas- 
antly, and  sang  the  best  she  possibly  could,  and  went  bowing 
off,  tlirough  all  tlie  jeers  and  hisses,  without  ever  losing  coun- 
tenance or  temper :)  and  surely  in  any  other  land  than  Italy 
her  sex  and  her  hclpleeancss  must  have  been  an  ample  proteo- 
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lion  to  her — sho  conid  have  needed  no  other.    Tliink  what  a  . 
multitude  of  small  bouIb  were  crowded  into  that  theatre  last 
night    If  the  manager  could  have  filled  his  theatre  with  Nea> 
politan  souls  alone,  without  tlie  bodies,  he  could  not  have 
cleared  less  than  ninety  millions  of  dollars.    What  traits  of  - 
character  must  a  man  have  to  enable  him  to  help  three  thou- 
sand miscreants  to  hiss,  and  jeer,  and  laugh  at  one  friendless  . 
old  woman,  and  shamefully  humiliate  her!    He  must  have  aU 
tlie  vile,  mean  traits  there  are.    Mj  observation  persuades  me 
(I  do  not  like  to  venture  beyond  my  own  personal  olmcrvation,) 
that  the  upper  classes  of  Naples  possess  those  traits  of  charac- 
ter.    Otherwise  tliey  may  be  very  good  j)eople ;  I  can  not  say. 

ASCENT  OF  VESUVIUS — CONTINUED. 

In  this  city  of  Naples,  tliey  believe  in  and  support  one  of  the 
wretchedest  of  all  the  religious  im])osturcB  one  can  find  in' 
Italy — the  miraculous  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St.  Janna-' 
rius.  Twice  a  year  the  priests  assemble  all  the  people  at  the 
Cathedral,  and  get  out  tliis  vial  of  clotted  blood  and  let  tliem 
see  it  slowly  dissolve  and  become  liquid — and  every  day  for 
eight  days,  this  dismal  farce  is  repeated,  while  tlie  priests  go 
among  the  crowd  and  collect  money  for  the  exhibition.  The 
first  day,  the  blood  liquefies  in  forty-seven  minutes — the  church 
is  crammed,  then,  and  time  must  be  allowed  the  collectors  to 
get  around :  after  that  it  liquefies  a  little  quicker  and  a  little 
quicker,  every  day,  as  the  houses  grow  smaller,  till  on  the 
eighth  day,  with  only  a  few  dozens  present  to  see  tlie  mirade, 
it  liquefies  in  four  minutes. 

And  here,  also,  they  used  to  have  a  grand  procession,  of 
priests,  citizens,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  the  high  dignitaries  of  the 
City  Government,  once  a  year,  to  shave  Uie  head  of  a  made- 
up  Madonna — a  stuficd  and  painted  image,  like  a  milliner^s 
dummy — whose  hair  miraculously  grew  and  restored  itself 
every  twelve  months.  They  still  kept  up  this  shaving  proces- 
sion as  late  as  four  or  five  years  ago.  It  was  a  source  of  great 
profit  to  the  diurch  tliat  possessed  tlie  remarkable  efiigy,  and 
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the  ceremony  of  the  public  barbering  of  her  was  alwajB  car- 
ried out  with  tlie  greatest  poBsible  eclat  and  display — the  more 
-the  better,  because  the  more  excitement  there  was  about  it  the 
larger  the  crowds  it  drew  and  the  heavier  the  revenues  it  pro- 
duced— ^but  at  last  a  day  came  when  the  Pope  and  his  servants 
were  unpopular  in  Naples,  and  tlie  City  Government  stopped 
the  Madonna's  annual  show. 

There  we  have  two  specimens  of  these  Neapolitans — two  of 
the  silliest  iXNSsible  frauds,  which  half  the  population  religiously 
and  faithfully  believed,  and  the  other  half  either  believed  also  or 
else  said  nothing  about,  and  thus  lent  themselves  to  the  support 
of  the  imposture.  I  am  very  well  satisfied  to  think  tlie  whole 
population  believed  in  those  poor,  cheap  miracles — a  people 
who  want  two  cents  every  time  they  bow  to  you,  and  who 
abuse  a  woman,  are  capable  of  it,  I  think. 

ASCENT  OF  VESUVIUS — OONTINUED. 

These  Neapolitans  always  ask  four  times  as  much  money  as 
they  intend  to  take,  but  if  you  give  them  what  they  fir»t  de- 
mand, they  feel  ashamed  of  themselves  for  aiming  so  low,  and 
immediately  ask  more.  When  money  is  to  bo  paid  and  re- 
ceived, there  is  always  some  vehement  jawing  and  gesticula- 
ting about  it.  One  can  not  buy  and  pay  for  two  cents'  worth 
.  of  clams  without  trouble  and  a  quarrel.  One  '*  course,"  in  a 
two-horse  carriage,  costs  a  franc — Uiat  is  hiw — ^but  tlie  hack- 
man  always  demands  more,  on  some  pretence  or  other,  and  if 
he  gets  it  he  makes  a  new  demand.  It  is  said  that  a  stranger 
took  a  one-horse  carriage  for  a  course — tariff,  half  a  franc. 
He  gave  the  man  five  francs,  by  way  of  experiment.  He  de- 
manded more,  and  received  anotlier  franc.  Again  he  demanded 
more,  and  got  a  franc — demanded  more,  and  it  was  refused. 
He  grew  vehement — ^was  again  refused,  and  became  noisy. 
The  stranger  said,  ^^  Well,  give  me  the  seven  francs  again,  and 
I  will  see  what  I  can  do  " — and  when  he  got  them,  he  handed 
tlie  hackman  half  a  franc,  and  he  immediately  asked  for  two 
cents  to  buy  a  drink  with.    It  may  be  thought  that  I  am  preju- 
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diced.    Perhaps  I  am.    I  would  be  aahomed  of  myself  if  I 
were  not 

ASCENT  OF  TEStnOUa — OONTIiniED. 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  we  got  our  tnulce  and  liorses,  after  an 
honr  and  a  lialf  of  bargaining  witli  Uie  population  of  Annun- . 
ciation,  and  started  sleepily  up  the  mountain,  with  a  vagrant 
at  cacli  mule's  tail  who  pretended  to  ho  driving  tlio  brute  along, 


but  was  really  holding  on  and  getting  himself  dra^^  up  in- 
stead. I  mode  slow  headway  at  first,  hut  I  began  to  get  dissat- 
isfied  at  the  idea  of  paying  my  mioioa  five  francs  to  bold  my 
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mule  back  by  the  tail  and  keep  him  from  going  np  the  hill, 
and  BO  I  discharged  him.    I  got  along  faster  then. 

We  had  one  magnificent  pictm^  of  Naples  from  a  high  point 
on  the  mountain  side.  We  saw  nothing  but  the  gas  lamps,  of 
course — ^two-tliirds  of  a  circle,  skirting  the  great  Bay — a  neck- 
lace of  diamonds  glinting  up  Uirough  the  darkness  from  the 
remote  distance — ^less  brilliant  than  the  stars  overhead,  but 
more  softly,  richly  beautiful — ^and  over  all  the  great  city  the 
lights  crossed  and  recrossed  each  other  in  many  and  many  a 
sparkling  line  and  curve.  And  back  of  the  town,  far  around 
and  abroad  over  the  miles  of  level  campagna,  were  scattered 
TOWS,  and  circles,  and  dusters  of  lights,  all  glowing  like  so 
many  gems,  and  marking  where  a  score  of  villages  were  sleep- 
ing. About  this  time,  the  fellow  who  was  hanging  on  to  the 
tail  of  the  horse  in  front  of  me  and  practicing  all  sorts  of  un- 
necessary cruelty  upon  the  animal,  got  kicked  some  fourteen 
rods,  and  this  incident,  together  with  the  fairy  spectacle  of  the 
lights  far  in  the  distance,  made  me  serenely  happy,  and  I  was 
glad  I  started  to  Vesuvius. 

Asonr  OF  MonnT  vesuviub— continusd. 

This  subject  will  be  excellent  matter  for  a  chapter,  and  to- 
morrow or  next  day  I  will  write  it 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

ASCENT  OF  VKBUVIU8— CONTUnJED. 

*  OEE  Naples  and  die."  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  one 
^  would  necessarily  die  after  merely  seeing  it,  but  to 
attempt  to  live  there  might  turn  out  a  little  differently.  To 
see  Naples  as  we  saw  it  in  the  early  dawn  from  far  up  on  tlie 
side  of  Vesuvius,  is  to  see  a  picture  of  wonderful  beauty.  At 
that  distance  its  dingy  buildings  looked  white — and  so,  rank 
on  rank  of  balconies,  windows  and  roofs,  they  piled  tliem- 
selvcs  u])  from  the  blue  ocean  till  the  colossal  castle  of  St 
Elmo  topped  the  grand  white  pyramid  and  gave  the  picture 
symmetry,  emphasis  and  completeness.  And  when  its  lilies 
turned  to  roses — when  it  blushed  under  the  sun's  first  kiss — ^it 
was  beautiful  beyond  all  description.  One  might  well  say, 
then,  *^  See  Naples  and  die."  The  frame  of  tlie  picture  was 
charming,  itself.  In  front,  the  smooth  sea — a  vast  mosaic  of 
many  colors;  the  lofty  islands  swimming  in  a  dreamy  base  in 
tlie  distance ;  at  our  end  of  the  city  the  stately  double  peak  of 
Vesuvius,  and  its  strong  black  ribs  and  seams  of  lava  stretch- 
ing down  to  tlie  limitless  level  campagna — a  green  carpet  tliat 
enchants  the  eye  and  leads  it  on  and  on,  past  clusters  of  trees, 
and  isolated  houses,  and  snowy  villages,  until  it  slireds  out  in 
a  fringe  of  mist  and  general  vagueness  far  away.  It  b  from 
the  Ilermitage,  there  on  the  side  of  Vesuvius,  that  one  should 
^^  see  Naples  and  die." 

But  do  not  go  within  the  walls  and  look  at  it  in  detaiL 
That  takes  away  some  of  the  romance  of  the  thing.    The 
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people  are  filthy  in  their  habits,  and  this  makes  filthy  streets 
and  breedB  diBngrccnltle  siglits  and  buicIIs.  Tlicre  iiovcr  was 
a  community  bo  prejudiced  against  the  cholera  ae  these  Nea- 
poIitauB  are.  But  tliey  have  good  reason  to  be.  The  cholera 
generally  v&nquisheB  a  Neapolitan  when  it  seizes  him,  heenuse, 
yon  understand,  before  tlio  doctor  can  dig  tlirough  the  dirt 
and  get  at  the  disease  the  man  dieB.  The  upper  classes  take  a 
sea-bath  every  day,  and  are  pretty  decent. 


The  streets  are  generally  about  wide  enough  for  one  wagon, 
and  how  they  do  swarm  with  people !  It  is  Broadway  re- 
peated in  every  street,  in  every  court,  in  every  alley  I  Sncli 
masses,  such  throngs,  snch  multitudes  of  hurrying,  bustling, 
struggling  liumanity  I  We  never  saw  the  like  of  it,  hardly 
even  in  New  York,  I  think,  Tliere  are  seldom  any  sidewalks, 
and  when  there  ai-e,  they  are  not  often  wide  enough  to  pass  a 
roan  on  without  caroming  on  him.  So  everybody  walks  in 
the  street — and  where  the  street  is  wide  enough,  carriages  are 
forever  dualling  along,  Wliy  a  tlioiisand  people  are  not  nm 
over  and  crippled  every  day  is  a  mystery  tliat  no  man  can 
solve. 

But  if  there  is  an  eighth  wonder  in  the  world,  it  must  be  the 
dwelling-houucs  of  Nnples.     I  houostly  believe  a  good  majority 
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of  them  aro  a  liundred  feet  high  I  And  the  Bolid  brick  walla 
are  seven  feet  through.  You  go  up  nine  flights  of  stairs  be- 
fore you  get  to  the  "  first*'  floor.  No,  not  nine,  but  there  or 
thereabouts.  Tliere  is  a  little  bird-cage  of  an  iron  railing  in 
front  of  every  window  clear  away  up,  up,  up,  among  the  eter- 
nal clouds,  where  the  roof  is,  and  there  is  always  somebody  look- 
ing out  of  every  window — people  of  ordinary  size  looking  out 
from  tlie  first  floor,  people  a  shade  smaller  from  the  second, 
people  that  look  a  little  smaller  yet  from  the  third — and  from 
tlienco  upward  they  grow  smaller  and  smaller  by  a  regularly 
graduated  diminution,  till  Uie  folks  in  the  topmost  windows 
seem  more  like  birds  in  an  uncommonly  tall  martin-box  than 
any  thing  else.  The  perspective  of  one  of  these  narrow 
cracks  of  stixsets,  with  its  rows  of  tall  houses  stretching  away 
till  they  come  together  in  the  distance  like  railway  tracks;  its 
clothes-lines  crossing  over  at  all  altitudes  and  waving  their 
bannei*ed  raggedness  over  the  swarms  of  people  below ;  and 
the  white-dressed  women  perched  in  balcony  railings  all  the 
way  from  the  pavement  up  to  the  heavens — a  persix^ctive  like 
that  is  really  worth  going  into  Neapolitan  details  to  see. 

ASCENT  OF  VESUVIUS — CONTINUED. 

Naples,  with  its  immediate  suburbs,  contains  six  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants,  but  I  am  satisfied  it 
covers  no  more  ground  tlian  an  American  city  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand.  It  reaches  up  into  the  air  infinitely  higher 
than  three  American  cities,  though,  and  tliere  is  where  tlie 
secret  of  it  lies.  I  will  observe  here,  in  passing,  that  the  con- 
trasts between  opulence  and  poverty,  and  magnificence  and 
misery,  are  more  frequent  and  more  striking  in  Na])les  than  in 
Parirt  even.  One  must  go  to  the  IVyIs  do  Boulogne  to  see 
fashionable  dressing,  splendid  equipages  and  stunning  liveries, 
and  to  the  Faul)oui^  St.  Antoine  to  see  vi(«,  misery,  hunger, 
rags,  dirt — but  in  the  thoroughfares  of  Naples  these  things  aro 
all  mixed  together.  Naked  boys  of  nine  years  and  tlie  fancy- 
dressed  children  of  luxury ;  shreds  and  tatters,  and  brilliant 
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nnifonns;  jackaes-cartB  and  state-carriages;  beggars,  Princes 
and  Bishops,  jostle  each  other  in  every  street.  At  six  o'clock 
every  evening,  all  Naples  tunis  out  to  drive  on  the  Riviere  di 
Chiaja^  (whatever  that  may  mean ;)  and  for  two  hours  one  may 
stand  there  and  see  the  motliest  and  the  won^t  mixed  proces- 
sion go  by  that  ever  eyes  beheld.  Princes  (there  are  more 
Princes  than  policemen  in  Naples — tlie  city  is  iufcsted  with 
them) — ^Princes  who  live  up  seven  flights  of  stairs  and  don't 
own  any  principalities,  will  keep  a  carriage  and  go  hnngry ; 
and  clerks,  mechanics,  milliners  and  stnim|)ets  will  go  without 
their  dinners  and  squander  tlie  money  on  a  hack-ride  in  tlie 
Chiaja ;  the  rag-tag  and  rubbish  of  the  city  stack  themselves 
up,  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  tliirty,  on  a  rickety  little  go- 
cart  hauled  by  a  donkey  not  much  bigger  than  a  cat,  and  t/ietf 
drive  in  tlie  Chiaja ;  Dukes  and  bankers,  in  sumptuous  car- 
riages and  with  gorgeous  drivers  and  footmen,  turn  out,  also, 
and  BO  the  furious  procession  goes.  For  two  hours  rank  and 
wealth,  and  obscurity  and  poverty  clatter  along  side  by  side  in 
the  wild  procession,  and  then  go  home  serene,  happy,  covered 
with  glory  I 

I  was  looking  at  a  magnificent  marble  staircase  in  the 
King's  palace,  tlie  other  day,  which,  it  was  said,  co«t  five  mil- 
lion francs,  and  I  suppose  it  did  cost  half  a  million,  may  be. 
I  felt  as  if  it  must  be  a  fine  Uiing  to  live  in  a  country  where 
tliere  was  such  comfort  and  such  luxury  as  this.  And  then  I 
stepped  out  musing,  and  almost  walked  over  a  vagabond  who 
was  eating  his  dinner  on  the  curbstone — a  piece  of  bread  and  a 
bunch  of  grapes.  When  I  found  that  tliis  mustang  was  clerk- 
ing in  a  fruit  establishment  (lie  had  tlie  establishment  along 
with  him  in  a  basket,)  at  two  cents  a  day,  and  tliat  he  had  no 
palace  at  liome  where  he  lived,  I  lost  some  of  my  enthusiasm 
concerning  tlie  happiness  of  living  in  Italy. 

Tliis  naturally  suggests  to  me  a  tliought  about  wages  here. 
Lieutenants  in  the  army  get  about  a  dollar  a  day,  and  com- 
mon soldiers  a  couple  of  cents.  I  only  know  one  clerk — he 
gets  four  dollars  a  month.  Printers  get  six  dollars  and  a  hall 
a  month,  but  I  have  heard  of  a  foreman  who  gets  thirteen. 
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To  1)0  growing  BtuUlciily  and  violently  rich,  b8  tliia  man  iB, 
DaUirally  mokcB  Lim  a  bloated  aristocrat.  The  ura  he  puts  OQ 
are  insufTerablo. 

And,  Bpcaking  of  wages,  reminds  mo  of  i)rice8  of  merehan- 
dise.     In  Paris  yon  pay  twelve  dullars  a  dozen  for  Jouviq'b 
beet  kid  gloves ;  gloves 
of  about  as  good  qnality 
sell  here  at  three  or  four 
dollars  a  dozen.      You 

pay  live  and  six  dollars  ' 

apiece  for  fine  linen 
Bliirts  in  Paris;  here  and 
in  Leghorn  yon  pay  two 
and  a  half.  In  Mar- 
Bcillcs  you  pay  forty  dol- 
lars for  a  first-class  dress  , 
coat  made  by  a  good  ' 
tailor,  hut  in  Leghorn 
yon  can  get  a  full  dress 
snit  for  the  same  money. 
Here  yon  get  handsome 
business  suits  at  from 
ten  to  twenty  dollars, 
and  in  Leghorn  you  can 

get     an     overcoat     for  ^^^,^ 

fifteen  dollars  that  wonld 

cost  yon  seventy  in  New  York.  Fine  kid  boots  are  worth 
eight  dollars  in  Marseilles  and  four  dollars  here.  Lyons  vel- 
vets rank  higher  in  America  than  those  of  Genoa.  Yet  the 
bulk  of  Lyons  velvets  you  hny  in  the  States  are  made  in 
Qenoa  and  importwl  into  Lyons,  where  ihcy  receive  tlio  Lyons 
stamp  and  arc  tlicn  eniwrtwl  to  America.  You  can  bny 
enough  velvet  in  Genoa  for  twenty-five  dollars  to  make  a  fivo 
hnndrcd  dollar  cloak  in  New  York — f^  tlie  ladies  tell  me. 
Of  conrse  these  things  bring  me  back,  by  a  natural  and  easy 
transition,  to  the 
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ASOKHT  OF  VKBUVroa — CXJNTIKnED. 

And  tliDB  tlie  wooderfnl  Blue  Grotto  is  suggested  to  me.     It 
is  situated  on  the  Island  of  Capri,  twenty-two  miles  from 


Naples.  We  chartered  a  little  steamer  and  wont  ont  there. 
Of  course,  the  police  boarded  us  and  put  us  throngh  a  health 
examination,  and  inquired  into  our  politics,  before  thej  would 
let  us  land.  The  airs  these  littlo  insect  Governments  put  on 
are  in  the  last  d^ree  ridiculous.  They  even  put  a  policeman 
on  board  of  our  boat  to  keep  an  eye  on  ns  as  long  as  wo  were 
in  the  Capri  dominionB.  They  tlionght  we  wanted  to  steal  the 
grotto,  I  suppose.  It  was  worth  stealing.  The  entrance  to 
the  o-ave  is  fonr  feet  high  and  four  feet  wide,  and  is  in  tlie  face 
of  a  lofty  perpendicular  cliff — tlie  sea-wall.     You  enter  in 
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sinKll  bofttfl — and  a  tight  squeeze  it  is,  too.  Yon  can  not  pp  in 
at  all  wlicn  tlie  tide  is  up.  On(?e  within,  }-ou  find  yooreclf  in 
an  arched  cavern  about  one  liundrcd  and  sixty  feet  Ion<r,  one 
linndrcd  and  twenty  wide,  and  almnt  seventy  higli.  How 
deep  it  is  no  man  knowR.  It  goes  down  to  the  Iwttoin  of  tlie 
ocean.  The  waters  of  this  placid  anbtcrranonn  lake  are  the 
brightest,  loveliest  bine  that  can  bo  iningineit.  They  are  as 
tninsparont  as  plate  glass,  and  their  coloring  would  shame  the 
richest  sky  that  ever  bent  over  Italy.  No  tint  could  bo  nioro 
ravishing,  no  lustre  more  superb.    Throw  a  stone  into  the 


water,  and  tlic  myriad  of  liny  bii)>b!r)>  (lint  arc  rrenteil  flnsli  out 
a  brilliant  glare  like  bine  thoiitrical  fires.     Dip  an  oar,  and  its 
blade  tnnis  to  s|dcndi(l  frosted  Rilvcr,  tinteil  with  blue.     Let  a   ' 
man  jump  in,  ami  inMantly  he  is  cased  in  an  armor  more  gnr- 
gcona  than  ever  kingly  Cnisnder  wore. 

Then   wo  went  to  Ischia,  but  I  had  already  been  to  that 
21 
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island  and  tired  myself  to  deatli  "  resting  "  a  couple  of  days 
and  studying  human  villainy^  Avith  the  landlord  of  the  Grande 
Seutinelle  for  a  model.  So  avo  wont  to  Procida,  and  from 
tlience  to  Pozzuoli,  where  St.  Paul  landed  after  he  sailed  from 
Samos.  I  landed  at  precisely  tlie  same  spot  where  St.  Paul 
landed,  and  so  did  Dan  and  the  others.  It  was  a  remarkable 
coincidence.  St.  Paul  pi*eached  to  tliese  people  seven  days 
before  he  started  to  Home. 

Nero^s  Batlis,  the  ruins  of  Baice,  the  Temple  of  Serapis; 
CumiBy  where  the  Cumsen  Sybil  interpreted  the  oracles,  tlie 
Lake  Agnano,  with  its  ancient  submerged  city  still  visilile  far 
down  in  its  depths — these  and  a  hundred  other  points  of  inter- 
est we  examined  with  critical  imbecility,  but  the  Qrotto  of  tlie 
Dog  claimed  our  diief  attention,  because  we  had  heard  and 
read  so  much  about  it.  Every  body  has  written  about  the 
Grotto  del  Cane  and  its  poisonous  vapors,  from  Pliny  down 
to  Smith,  and  every  tourist  has  held  a  dog  over  its  floor  by  the 
legs  to  test  tlie  capabilities  of  the  place.  The  dog  dies  in  a 
minute  and  a  half— a  chicken  instantly.  As  a  general  thing, 
strangers  who  crawl  in  tlicre  to  sleep  do  not  get  up  until  they 
are  called.  And  then  tliey  don't  either.  The  stranger  that 
ventures  to  sleep  there  Uikes  a  permanent  contract.  I  longed 
to  see  this  grotto.  I  resolved  to  take  a  dog  and  hold  hiui  my- 
self; suffocate  him  a  little,  and  time  him  ;  suflocate  liim  some 
more  and  then  finish  him.  We  reached  the  grotto  at  about 
three  in  tlie  afternoon,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  make  the 
experiments.  But  now,  an  important  difficulty  presented 
itself.    We  had  no  dog. 

ASCENT  OF  VESUVIUS— OONTINUKD. 

At  the  Hermitage  we  were  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  hun- 
dred feet  above  Uie  sea,  and  thus  far  a  portion  of  the  ascent 
had  lM^cn  ]>retty  abrupt.  For  the  next  two  miles  the  roaid  was 
a  mixture — b4MiictiHictf  the  ]ts<*x*nt  \vi\A  al  it  and  kHMuctinics  it 
was  not :  but  one  characteristic  it  iK)SBes8ed  all  ''^e  time,  with- 
out failure — without  modification — it  was  all  uncompromis- 
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ingly  mid  nnspcakably  infaiuons.  It  was  a  rough,  narrow 
trail,  and  led  over  an  old  lava  flow — a  black  ocean  wliicli  was 
tumbled  into  a  thousand  fantastic  shapes — a  wild  chaos  of 
ruin,  desolation,  and  barrenness — a  wilderness  of  billowy  up- 
heavals, of  furious  whirlpools,  of  miniature  mountains  rent 
asunder — of  gnarled  and  knotted,  wrinkled  and  twisted 
masses  of  blackness  that  mimicked  brandling  roots,  great 
vines,  trunks  of  trees,  all  interlaced  and  mingled  together: 
and  all  these  weird  shapes,  all  this  turbulent  panorama,  all 
this  stormy,  far-stretching  waste  of  blackness,  with  its  thrill- 
ing Buggestiveness  of  life,  of  action,  of  boiling,  surging, 
furious  motictfi,  was  petrified  I — all  stricken  dead  and  cold  in 
the  instant  of  its  maddest  rioting ! — fettered,  paralyzed,  and 
left  to  glower  at  heaven  in  iin}>otcnt  rage  for  evermore  I 

'Finally  we  stood  in  a  level,  narrow  valley  (a  valley  that  had 
been  created  by  the  terrific  march  of  some  old  time  imiption) 
and  on  either  hand  towered  the  two  steep  peaks  of  Vesuvius. 
The  one  we  had  to  climb — the  one  that  contains  the  active 
volcano— seemed  about  eight  hundred  or  one  thousand  feet' 
high,  and  looked  almost  too  straight-up-and>down  for  any 
man  to  climb,  and  certainly  no  mule  could  climb  it  with  a 
man  on  his  back.  Four  of  tliese  native  pirates  will  cany  you 
to  the  top  in  a  sedan  chair,  if  you  wish  it,  but  suppose  they 
were  to  slip  and  let  you  fall, — is  it  likely  that  you  would  ever 
stop  rolling?  Not  this  side  of  eternity,  jxirhaps.  We  left  tlie 
mules,  sharpened  our  finger-nails,  and  began  the  ascent  I  have 
been  writing  about  so  long,  at  twenty  minutes  to  six  in  the 
morning.  The  path  led  straight  up  a  nigged  sweep  of  loose 
chunks  of  pumice-stone,  and  for  about  every  two  steps  for- 
ward we  took,  we  slid  back  one.  It  was  so  excessively  steep 
that  we  had  to  stop,  every  fifty  or  eixty  stei)S,  and  rest  a  mo- 
ment. To  see  our  comrades,  we  had  to  l(K)k  very  nearly 
straight  up  at  those  above  us,  and  very  nearly  straight  down 
at  those  Inflow.  We  stood  on  the  summit  at  last — it  had 
taken  an  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  to  make  the  trip. 

What  we  saw  there  was  simply  a  circular  crater — a  circular 
ditch,  if  you  please — about  two  hundred  feet  deep,  and  four 
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or  fiye  hundred  feet  wide,  who^  inner  wall  was  about  half  a 
mile  in  circnmferenoe.  In  tlie  centre  of  tlie  great  circus  ring 
thus  formed,  was  a  torn  and  ragged  upheaval  a  Iinndred  feet 
high,  all  snowed  over  with  a  sulphur  crust  of  many  and  many  a 
brilliant  and  beautiful  color,  and  the  ditch  inclosed  tliis  •  like 
the  moat  of  a  castle,  or  surrounded  it  as  a  little  river  does  a 
little  island,  if  the  simile  is  better.  The  sulphur  coating  of 
that  island  was  gaudy  in  the  extreme — all  mingled  together  in 
the  richest  confusion  were  red,  blue,  brown,  black,  yellow, 
white — ^I  do  not  know  that  there  was  a  color,  or  shade  of  a 
color,  or  combination  of  colors,  unrepresented — and  when  tlio 
sun  burst  tlirough  the  morning  mists  and  fired  this  tinted 
magnificence,  it  topped  imperial  Vesuvius  like  a  jeweled 
crown  I 

The  crater  itself— tlie  ditch — ^was  not  so  variegated  in  color- 
ing, but  yet,  in  its  softness,  richness,  and  unpretentious  ele- 
gance, it  was  more  charming,  more  fascinating  to  the  eye. 
There  was  nothing  ^'  loud  "  about  its  well-bred  and  well-dressed 
look.  Beautiful  I  One  could  stand  and  look  down  wixm  it 
for  a  week  without  getting  tired  of  it  It  hod  the  semblance 
of  a  pleasant  meadow,  whose  slender  grasses  and  whose  vel- 
vety mosses  were  frosted  witli  a  shining  dust,  and  tinted  with 
palest  green  that  deepened  gradually  to  tlie  darkest  hue  of  tlie 
orange  leaf,  and  dcc}>cned  yet  again  into  gravest  brown,  then 
faded  into  orange,  then  into  brightest  gold,  and  culminated  in 
tlie  delicate  pink  of  a  new-blown  rose.  Where  iK>rtions  of  the 
meadow  had  sunk,  and  where  other  portions  had  been  broken 
up  like  an  ice-floe,  the  cavernous  openings  of  tlie  one,  and  the 
ragged  upturned  edges  exposed  by  the  other,  were  hung  with 
a  lace-work  of  soft-tinted  crystals  of  sulphur  that  changed 
their  deformities  into  quaint  shapes  and  figures  that  were  full 
of  grace  and  beauty. 

The  walls  of  the  ditch  were  brilliant  witli  yellow  banks 
of  sulphur  and  witli  lava  and  pumice-stone  of  many  colors. 
No  fire  was  visible  any  where,  but  gusts  of  sulphurous  steam 
issued  silently  and  invisibly  from  a  thousand  little  cracks  and 
fissures  in  the  crater,  and  were  wafted  to  our  noses  with  every 
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brocze.  But  bo  long  aa  we  bept  our  noetrils  buried  in  our 
baiidkercliiefB,  there  was  Bmall  danger  of  Buffocation. 

Some  of  tbe  boys  thrust  long  Blips  of  paper  down  into  holes 
and  Ect  tliein  on  lire,  and  bo  acbioved  tlie  glory  of  lighting 
their  cigare  by  Uie  flames  of  VesuviuB,  and  others  cooked  c^gs 
over  Jissiiroe  in  the  rocks  and  were  bappy. 

Tlio  view  from  tbo  summit  would  have  been  superb  but  for 
tlio  fact  tliat  tbo  sun  could  only  pierce  the  mists  at  long  inter- 
vals. Thus  tlio  glim]>Be8  we  had  of  the  grand  panorama  bo- 
low  wore  only  fiU'ul  and  nnsatiBfactory. 


Tbe  descent  of  tbe  mountain  was  a  labor  of  only  four 
minutes.  Instead  of 
stalking  down  tlte  rug- 
ged path  we  ascended, 
we  cboee  one  whicli  was 
bedded  kneo-dccp  in 
loose  aslicB,  and  ploughed 
our  way  with  prodigious 
strides  that  would  al- 
most have  sbatned  tbo 
performance  of  him  of 
the  seven -league  boots. 

The  Vesuvius  of  to- 
day is  a  very  poor  affair 
compared  to  tbo  mighty 
volcano  of  Kilauoa,  in 
tlio  Sandwicli  Islands, 
but  I  am  glad  I  visited 
it  It  was  well  worth 
it 

It  is  said  tliat  during  thb  dbciht. 

one  of  the  grand  erup- 
tions of  VesuviuB  it  diBcbargod  massy  rocka  weighing  many 
tons  a  tliouBand  feet  into  tbo  air,  its  vast  jets  of  smoke  and 
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steam  ascended  thirty  miles  toward  the  firmament,  and  clouds 
of  its  aslics  were  wafted  abroad  and  fell  niKin  the  decks  of 
ships  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles  at  sea !  I  will  take  the 
ashes  at  a  moderate  discount,  if  any  one  will  take  the  thirty 
miles  of  smoke,  but  I  do  not  feel  able  to  take  a  commanding 
interest  in  the  whole  story  by  myself. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


TIIE  BURIED  CITY  OF  FOMPEII. 

TIIET  pronounce  it  Vom-pay-o.  I  always  had  an  idea  that 
you  went  down  uito  Ponii>eii  with  torches,  by  the  way 
of  damp,  dark  stairways,  just  as  you  do  in  silver  mines,  and 
travei'sed  gloomy  tunnels  with  lava  overhead  and  some- 
tliing  on  either  hand  like  dilapidated  prisons  gouged  out  of  the 
solid  earth,  that  faintly  resembled  houses.  But  you  do  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Fully  one-half  of  the  buried  city,  perhaps,  is 
completely  exhumed  and  thrown  open  freely  to  the  light  of 
day;  and  there  stand  the  long  rows  of  solidly-built  brick 
houses  (roofless)  just  as  they  stood  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
hot  with  the  flaming  sun ;  and  there  lie  their  floors,  clean- 
«wept,  and  not  a  bright  fragment  taniished  or  wanting  of  Uie 
labored  mosaics  that  pictui'cd  them  with  the  beasts,  and  birds, 
and  flowers  which  we  copy  in  perishable  carpets  to-day ;  and 
there  are  the  Yenuses,  and  Bacchuses,  and  Adonises,  making 
love  and  getting  drunk  in  many-hued  frescoes  on  the  walls  of 
saloon  and  bed-chamber ;  and  there  are  the  narrow  streets  and 
narrower  sidewalks,  paveil  with  flags  of  good  hard  lava,  the 
one  deeply  rutted  with  the  chariot-wheels,  and  tlio  other  with 
the  passing  feet  of  the  Pom))eiians  of  by-gone  centuries ;  and 
there  are  the  bake-slio|>s,  the  temples,  the  halls  of  justice,  the 
baths,  the  tlieati*es — all  clcan-scrai>e<l  and  neat,  and  su^esting 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  silver  mine  away  down  in  tlie 
bowels  of  the  earth.  The  broken  pillars  lying  about,  tlie  door- 
less  doorways  and  the  crmnbled  tops  of  the  wilderness  of  walls, 
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■wer^  woaderfiiUy  su^eeUve  of  tlie  "  barnt  diatrict  '*  in  one  of 
onr  cities,  and  if  there  had  been  any  charred  timbers,  sliatlcrcd 
windows,  heapa  of  debris,  and  general  blacknees  and  sinokineeB 
about  the  place,  the  reeemblanc«  would  have  been  perfuct. 


UUINtL — IVHPUI. 


But  no — the  sun  bIijiics  oh  brightly  down  on  old  Pompeii 
to-day  aa  it  did  when  ChrUt  wud  born  in  Bcthldiom,  and  its 
Btreetd  are  cleaner  a  hundred  tiinos  than  ever  roiiii>eiian  snw 
tliem  in  her  prime.  I  know  whereof  I  speak — for  iu  the  great, 
chief  tlioronghfui-cs  (Merchant  street  and  the  Street  of  For- 
tune) liavo  I  not  soon  with  my  own  eyes  Low  fur  two  linitdrcd 
years  at  least  Ibo  pav^'mciits  were  not  ro]iaircdI — how  ruts 
fivo  and  even  Uin  inches  docp  wero  worn  into  the  tltick  flag- 
stones by  the  cliariot-wlieela  of  generations  of  swindled  tax- 
payers} And  do  I  not  know  by  these  si^ns  that  Struct  Coimnis- 
siuncrs  of  Pumi>eii  never  uttendc<l  to  tliuir  business,  and  that 
if  tltcy  never  mended  tlio  pavements  tliey  never  cleaned  them  ! 
And,  besides,  is  it  not  the  inUtrn  nature  of  Street  Comints- 
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Bioners  to  avoid  their  duty  whenever  tliey  get  a  chance  t  I 
wish  I  knew  tlie  name  of  the  last  one  that  held  office  in  Pom- 
peii 60  that  I  could  give  him  a  blast.  I  apeak  with  feeling 
on  this  Bu1>ject,  because  I  caught  my  foot  in  one  of  those  ruts, 
and  the  sadness  that  came  over  mo  wlicn  I  saw  tlie  first  poor 
skeleton,  with  ashes  and  lava  sticking  to  it,  was  tempered  by 
tlie  reflection  tliat  may  be  tliat  party  was  the  Street  Commis- 
sioner. 

No— Pompeii  is  no  longer  a  buried  city.  It  is  a  city  of 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  roofless  houses,  and  a  tangled  mase 
of  streets  where  one  could  easily  get  lost,  witliout  a  guide,  and 
have  to  sleep  in  some  ghostly  pahico  that  had  known  no  living 
tenant  since  that  awful  November  night  of  eighteen  centuries 
ago. 

We  passed  through  the  gate  which  faces  Uie  Mediterranean, 
(called  the  "  Marino  Uatc,'^)  and  by  the  rusty,  broken  unage 
of  Minerva,  still  keeping  tireless  watch  and  ward  over  the 
possessions  it  was  powerless  to  save,  and  went  up  a  long  street 
and  stood  in  the  broad  court  of  tlie  Fonnn  of  Justice.  The 
floor  was  level  and  clean,  and  up  and  down  either  side  was  a 
noble  colonnade  of  broken  pillara,  with  their  beantiful  Ionic 
and  Corinthian  columns  scattered  about  them.  At  the  upper 
cud  were  the  vacant  scats  of  the  Judges,  and  behind  tliem  we 
descended  into  a  dungeon  where  the  ashes  and  cinders  had 
found  two  prisoners  chained  on  that  memorable  November 
night,  and  tortured  them  to  death.  How  Uiey  must  have 
tugged  at  tlie  pitiless  fetters  as  the  fierce  fires  surged  around 
tliem  I 

Then  we  lounged  through  many  and  many  a  sumptuous 
private  mansion  which  we  could  not  have  entered  without  a 
formal  invitation  in  incomprehensible  Latin,  in  the  olden  time, 
when  the  owners  lived  there — and  we  probably  wouldn^t  have 
got  it.  These  people  built  their  houses  a  good  deal  alike. 
The  floora  were  laid  in  fanciful  figures  wrought  in  mosaics  of 
many-colored  marbles.  At  the  threshold  your  eyes  fall  upon  a 
Latin  sentence  of  welcome,  sometimes,  or  a  picture  of  a  dog, 
witli  the  legend  '*  Beware  of  tlie  Dog,''  and  sometimes  a  pio> 
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tnre  of  a  bear  or  a  faun  with  no  inscription  at  all.  Then  yon 
enter  a  sort  of  vestibule,  where  they  used  to  beep  the  Imt-rack, 
I  snppose;  next  a  room  with  a  large  marble  basin  in  the 
midst  and  tlio  pipes  of  a  fountain ;  on  either  side  arc  bod- 
rooms  ;  beyond  the  fountain  is  a  reception-room,  then  u  little 
garden,  dining-room,  and  so  forth  and  bo  on.  The  floors  were 
all  mosaic,  the  walls  were  stuccoed,  or  frescoed,  or  ornamented 
with  bas-reliefs,  and  here  and  there  were  stRtnes,  lai^e  and 
small,  and  little  fisU-pools,  and  cascades  of  sparkling  water  tliat 
sprang  from  secret  places  in  the  colonnade  of  handsome  pillars 
that  Burroanded  the  conrt,  and  kept  the  flower-beds  fresh  and 


the  air  cool.  Those  Fompeiians  were  very  luxnrious  in  tlieir 
tastes  and  habits.  The  most  exquisite  bronzes  we  have  seen  in 
Europe,  came  from  the  exhumed  cities  of  Ilerculaneiim  and 
Pompeii,  and  also  the  finest  cameos  and  tlie  most  delicate 
engravings  on  procions  stones;  tlioir  pictures,  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen centuries  old,  are  often  much  more  pleasing  than  the  ccl- 
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ebrated  rubbish  of  the  old  masters  of  three  centuries  ago. 
They  were  well  up  in  art.  From  the  creation  of  these  works 
of  the  first,  clear  up  to  tlie  eleventh  century,  art  seems  hardly 
to  have  existed  at  all — at  least  no  remnants  of  it  are  left — ^and 
it  was  curious  to  see  how  far  (in  some  tilings,  at  any  rate,)  tliese 
old  time  pagans  excelled  the  remote  generations  of  masters 
that  came  after  them.  The  pride  of  the  world  in  sculptures 
seem  to  be  the  Laocoon  and  the  Dying  Gladiator,  in  Rome. 
They  are  as  old  as  Pompeii,  were  dug  from  the  earth  like 
Pompeii ;  but  tlieir  exact  age  or  who  made  them  can  only  be 
conjectured.  But  worn,  and  cracked,  without  a  history,  and 
witli  the  blemishing  stains  of  numberless  centuries  uiK>n  them, 
they  still  mutely  mock  at  all  efforts  to  rival  their  perfec- 
tions. 

It  was  a  quaint  and  curious  pastime,  wandering  through  this 
old  silent  city  of  the  dead — ^lounging  tlirough  utterly  deserted 
streets  where  thousands  and  thousands  of  human  beings  once 
bought  and  sold,  and  walked  and  rode,  and  made  tlie  place 
resound  with  the  noise  and  confusion  of  traffic  and  pleasure. 
They  were  not  lazy.  They  hun-ied  in  those  days.  We  had 
evidence  of  that.  There  was  a  temple  on-  one  comer,  and  it 
was  a  shorter  cut  to  go  between  the  columns  of  that  temple 
from  one  street  to  tlie  other  than  to  go  around — and  behold 
tliat  padiway  had  been  worn  deep  into  the  heavy  flag-stone 
floor  of  the  building  by  generations  of  time-saving  feet  I  They 
would  not  go  around  when  it  was  quicker  to  go  Uirough.  We 
do  tliat  way  in  our  cities. 

Every  where,  you  see  things  that  make  you  wonder  how  old 
these  old  houses  were  before  tlie  night  of  destruction  camo^ 
things,  too,  which  bring  back  those  long  dead  inhabitants  and 
place  them  living  before  your  eyes.  For  instance :  The  steps 
(two  feet  thick — lava  blocks)  that  lead  up  out  of  the  school, 
and  tlie  same  kind  of  steps  that  lead  up  into  tlie  dress  circle  of 
the  principal  theatre,  are  almost  worn  tlirough  1  For  ages  the 
boys  hurried  out  of  that  school,  and  for  ages  their  parents 
hurried  into  that  theatre,  and  tlie  nervous  feet  that  have  been 
dust  and  ashes  for  eighteen  centuries  have  left  their  record  for 
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UB  to  read  to-day.  I  imagined  I  oould  see  crowds  of  gende- 
men  and  ladies  thronging  into  Uie  theatre,  witli  tickets  for 
secured  seats  in  their  haiidsi  and  on  tlie  wall,  I  read  tlie  imag- 
inary placard,  in  infamous  grammar,  ^^PosmvKLY  No  Fbss 

,  List,  Exokit  Msmbebs  of  tus  Pkbss  I"  Uanging  about  the 
doorway  (I  fancied,)  were  slouchy  Pompeiian  street-boys  utter^ 
ing  slang  and  profanity,  and  keeping  a  wary  eye  out  for  checks. 
I  entered  the  theatre,  and  sat  down  in  one  of  the  long  rows  of 
stone  benches  in  the  dress  circle,  and  looked  at  the  place  for 
the  orchestra,  and  the  ruined  stage,  and  around  at  the  wide 
sweep  of  empty  boxes,  and  thought  to  myself,  "  Tliis  house 
wonH  pay."  I  tried  to  imagine  tlie  music  in  full  blast,  Uie 
leader  of  the  orchestra  beating  time,  and  the  ^*  versatile  "  80- 
and-So  (who  had  ^^  just  returned  fi-om  a  most  successfid  tour 
in  tlie  provinces  to  play  his  last  and  farewell  engagement  of 
positively  six  nights  only,  in  Pompeii,  previous  to  his  depart- 
ure for  Ilerculaneum,")  charging  around  the  stage  and  piling 
tlie  agony  mountains  high — ^but  I  could  not  do  it  with  such  a 
'*  house  "  as  that ;  those  empty  benches  tied  my  fancy  down  to 

V  dull  reality.  I  said,  these  jieople  tliat  ought  to  be  here  have 
been  dead,  and  still,  and  moldering  to  dust  for  ages  and  ages, 
and  will  never  care  for  the  trifles  and  follies  of  life  any  more 
for  ever — ^^  Owing  to  circumstances,  etc.,  etc.,  there  will  not 
be  any  performance  to-night."  Close  down  the  curtain.  Put 
out  tlie  lights. 

And  so  I  turned  away  and  went  tlirough  shop  after  shop  and 
store  after  store,  far  down  the  long  street  of  the  merchants, 
and  called  for  the  wares  of  Rome  and  the  East,  but  the  trades- 
men were  gone,  the  marts  were  silent,  and  nothing  was  left 
but  the  broken  jars  all  set  in  cement  of  cinders  and  aslies :  tlie 
wine  and  tlie  oil  that  once  had  filled  them  were  gone  with 
their  owners. 

In  a  bake-shop  was  a  mill  for  grinding  the  grain,  and  tlie 
furnaces  for  baking  the  bread :  and  they  say  that  here,  in  tlie 
same  Airntux^,  tliu  uxluniierB  of  Poin|)eii  found  nice,  well 
baked  loaves  which  the  baker  had  not  found  time  to  remove 
from  the  ovens  the  last  tune  he  left  his  shop,  because  drcum- 
4M^ces  compelled  him  to  leave  in  such  a  hurry. 
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In  one  house  (the  only  building  in  Pompeii  which  no  woman 
is  now  allowed  to  enter,)  were  the  small  rooms  and  short  beds 
of  solid  masonry,  just  as  they  were  in  the  old  times,  and  on 
the  walls  were  pictures  which  lo<jked  almost  as  fresh  as  if  they 
were  painted  yesterday,  but  wliicli  no  pen  could  have  the 
hardihood  to  describe ;  and  here  and  there  were  Latin  inscrip- 
tions— obscene  scintillations  of  wit,  scratched  by  hands  that 
l>osHibly  were  uplifted  to  Heaven  for  Bucc/>r  in  the  uiidst  of  a 
driving  storm  of  fire  before  the  night  was  done. 

In  one  of  the  principal  streets  was  a  ponderous  stone  tank, 
and  a  water-spout  that  supplied  it,  and  where  the  tircd,  heated 
toilers  from  the  Campagna  used  to  rest  their  right  hands  when 
they  bent  over  to  put  their  li})s  to  the  spout,  the  thick  stone 
was  worn  down  to  a  broad  groove  an  inch  or  two  deep. 
Think  of  the  countless  thousands  of  hands  that  had  pressed 
that  spot  in  the  ages  that  are  gone,  to  so  i*cduce  a  stone  that  is 
as  hard  as  iron  I 

They  had  a  great  public  bulletin  board  in  Pompeii — a  place 
where  announcements  for  gladiatorial  combats,  elections,  and 
such  thing?,  were  posted — not  on  perishable  pajwr,  but  cjirved 
in  enduring  stone.  One  lady,  wht>,  I  take  it,  was  rich  and 
well  brought  up,  advertised  a  dwelling  or  so  to  rent,  with 
baths  and  all  the  modern  improvements,  and  several  hundred 
shops,  stipulating  that  the  dwellings  should  not  be  put  to 
immoral  pur^>oscs.  You  can  find  out  who  lived  in  many  a 
house  in  Pompeii  by  the  carved  stone  di>or-plates  aflixed  to 
them :  and  in  the  same  way  you  can  tell  who  they  were  that 
occupy  the  tombs.  Every  where  around  are  things  that  reveal 
to  you  something  of  the  customs  and  history  of  this  forgotten 
people.  But  what  would  a  volcano  leave  of  an  Americsin  city, 
if  it  once  rained  its  cinders  on  it?  Hardly  a  sign  or  a  symbol 
to  tell  its  story. 

In  one  of  these  long  Pompeiian  halls  the  skeleton  of  a  man 
was  found,  with  ten  )>ieec3  of  gold  in  one  hand  and  a  large  key 
in  the  other.  lie  had  seized  his  money  and  started  towani  the 
door,  but  the  fiery  tempest  caught  him  at  the  very  threshold, 
and  he  sank  down  and  died.    One  more  minute  of  precious 
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time  wonid  have  Baved  him.  I  saw  the  akeletons  of  a  miin,  a 
woman,  and  twu  yuuni;  ffrU.  The  wuinaii  had  )iur  haiida 
spread  wide  apart,  aa  if  in  mortal  terror,  and  I  imagined  I 
coald  still  tntce  upon  her  Bhapcleea  face  eomctliing  of  the 
expronion  of  wild  despair  that  distorted  it  when  the  hoavcna 
rained  fire  in  tliese  BtrcctB,  bo  many  fagea  ago.  Tlic  girU  and 
the  man  lay  with  their  faces  upon  their  anns,  lu  if  they  had 
tried  to  shield  them  from  the  enveloping  cinders.  In  one 
apartment  eighteen  skeletons  were  found,  all  in  sitting  poe- 


tnr<»,  and  hiaokcnod  places  on  the  walla  still  mark  thoir  shapes 
and  show  tlieir  attitudes,  like  shadows.  One  of  them,  a 
woman,  still  wore  upon  her  skeleton  throat  a  neeklaco,  with 
her  name  engraved  apon  it — Jdlib  di  Diovxdk. 
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But  perhaps  the  most  poetical  thing  Pompeii  has  yielded  to 
moilerii  research,  was  that  grand  figure  of  a  Ilomaa  soldier, 
clad  in  complete  armor ;  who,  true  to  his  duty,  true  to  his 
proud  name  of  a  soldier  of  Ilome,  and  full  of  the  stem  courage 
which  liad  given  to  that  name  its  gh>ry,  stood  to  his  post 
by  the  city  gate,  erect  and  unflinching,  till  the  hell  that  raged 
around  him  burned  out  the  dauntless  spirit  it  could  not  con* 
qucr. 

We  never  read  of  Pompeii  but  we  think  of  that  soldier;  we 
can  not  write  of  Pompeii  without  the  natural  impulse  to  grant 
to  liim  the  mention  he  so  well  deserves.  Ixjt  us  remember 
that  ho  was  a  soldier — not  a  |)oIiccman — and  so,  pniisc  him. 
Being  a  soldier,  ho  staid, — because  the  warrior  instinct  for- 
bade him  to  fly.  Had  he  been  a  policeman  he  would  have 
staid,  also— because  he  would  have  been  asleep. 

There  are  not  half  a  dozen  flights  of  stairs  in  Pom]X3ii,  and 
no  other  evidences  that  the  houses  were  more  than  one  story 
high.  The  people  did  not  live  in  the  clouds,  as  do  the  Vene- 
tians, the  Genoese  and  Neapolitans  of  to-day. 

AVe  came  out  from  under  the  solenm  mysteries  of  this  city 
of  the  Venerable  Past — this  city  which  perished,  with  all  its  old 
ways  and  its  quaint  old  fashions  about  it,  remote  centuries  ago, 
when  the  Disciples  were  preaching  the  new  religion,  which  is 
as  old  as  the  hills  to  us  now — and  "went  dreaming  among  the 
trees  that  grow  over  acres  and  acres  of  its  still  buried  streets  and 
scpiarcs,  till  a  shrill  whistle  and  the  cry  of  ^^  AU  aboard — last 
train  for  Naples  P^  woke  me  up  and  reminded  me  that  I  be- 
longed in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  was  not  a  dusty  mummy, 
caked '  with  ashes  and  cinders,  eighteen  hundred  years  old. 
The  transition  was  startling.  The  idea  of  a  railroad  train 
actually  running  to  old  dead  Pompeii,  and  whistling  irrever- 
ently, and  calling  for  passengers  in  tlie  most  bustling  and 
business-like  way,  was  as  strange  a  thing  as  one  could  imagine, 
and  as  uni>oetical  and  disagreeable  as  it  was  strange. 

Compare  the  cheerful  life  and  the  sunshine  of  this  day  with 
the  horrors  the  younger  Pliny  saw  here,  the  9tli  of  November, 
A.  D.  79,  when  he  was  so  bravely  striving  to  remove  his 
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mother  out  of  reach  of  harm,  while  die  begged  him,  with  all  a 
mother's  unselfidhncss,  to  leave  her  to  perish  and  save  himself. 

*Bj  this  time  the  mwkj  <birlnie«  had  ao  inoreaaed  that  one  might  hare  be- 
Uered  himaelf  abroad  in  a  bhiclc  and  nxMuleaa  niglit,  or  in  a  cliamber  wliere  all  the 
ligfata  had  been  extinguialied.  On  every  hand  waa  heard  the  comphiinu  of  women, 
the  wailing  of  children,  and  the  cries  or  men.  One  called  his  lather,  another  his 
son,  and  .another  hia  wife,  and  only  by  their  Toioea  could  titey  know  each  otlior. 
ICany  in  their  despair  begged  that  death  would  come  and  end  their  distress. 

**8ome  implored  the  gods  to  succor  tlicm,  and  some  believed  tliat  this  night  waa 
the  laai,  the  eternal  niglit  wliicli  ahould  engulf  the  universe  1 

**  Even  so  it  seemed  to  roe — and  I  consoled  myself  for  the  coming  death  with  tlie 
reflection:  Bbuolp,  tub  Woklb  is  FAtssma  away  I" 

After  browsing  among  the  stately  ruins  of  Home,  of  Raise, 
of  Pompeii,  and  after  glancing  down  the  long  marble  ranks  of 
battered  and  nameless  imi)erinl  heads  that  sti*cteh  down  the 
corridors  of  the  Vatican,  one  thing  strikes  me  witli  a  force  it 
never  had  I>efore:  the  nnsubstantial,  nnla&ting  character  of 
fame.  Men  lived  long  lives,  in  the  olden  time,  and  struggled 
feverishly  throngh  them,  toiling  like  slaves,  in  oratory,  in 
generalship,  or  in  literatnre,  and  then  laid  them  down  and 
died,  happy  in  the  possession  of  an  enduring  history  and  a 
deathless  name.  Well,  twenty  little  centuries  flutter  away, 
and  what  is  left  of  these  things?  A  crazy  inscription  on  a 
block  of  stone,  which  snuffy  aiitiquuriiM  bother  over  and  tangle 
up  and  make  nothing  out  of  but  a  bare  name  (which  they  s}>ell 
wrong) — no  history,  no  tradition,  no  poetry — nothing  tliat  can 
give  it  even  a  passing  interest.  What  may  be  left  of  (leneral 
Grant^s  great  name  forty  centuries  hence  1  This — in  the 
Encyclopedia  for  A.  D.  58G8,  possibly  : 

"Ukiah  S.  (or  21.)  Qbaunt — popular  poet  of  ancient  times  in  the  Aztec  provinces 
of  tlie  United  States  of  Briti»li  America.  Some  authon  s»y  fluuni»hcd  nbout  A.  D. 
743 ;  hut  the  Icsmed  Ah-ah  Foo-foo  states  lluit  he  w-as  a  ootemporary  of  Sdmrka- 
pyre,  tlie  Rnglish  poet,  and  flourialicd  about  A.  P.  1328,  sonte  three  centurii<9  ofter 
the  Tn»jan  war  Uu^ead  of  bcfuro  it    Ho  wn<o  '  Roik  mo  to  Sleep,  MuIkt.'  " 

These  thoughts  sadden  me.    I  will  to  bed. 


OHAPTEE   XXXII. 

HOME,  again !  For  the  first  time,  in  many  wooks,  the 
ship's  entire  family  met  and  shook  hands  on  the 
qnarter-deck.  They  had  gathered  from  many  ]>oint8  of  the 
compass  and  from  many  lands,  but  not  one  was  missing ;  there 
was  no  tale  of  sickness  or  death  among  the  flock  to  dampen 
the  pleasure  of  the  reunion.  Once  more  there  was  a  full 
audience  on  deck  to  listen  to  the  sailors'  chorus  as  they  got  the 
anchor  up,  and  to  wave  an  adieu  to  the  land  as  we  R])ed  away 
from  Naples.  The  seats  were  full  at  dinner  again,  the  dom- 
ino parties  were  complete,  and  the  life  and  bustle  on  the  upper 
deck  in  tlie  fine  moonlight  at  night  was  like  old  times — old 
times  that  had  been  gone  weeks  only,  but  yet  tliey  were  weeks 
so  crowded  with  incident,  adventure  and  excitement,  that  they 
seemed  almost  like  years.    There  was  no  lack  of  dieerfulness 

on  board  the  Quaker  City.     For  once,  her  title  was  a  misno-  ^^ 

mer. 

At  seven  in  the  evening,  with  the  western  horizon  all  golden  •  -h 

from  the  sunken  sun,  imd  specked  with  distant  shii)s,  the  full  '   ^ 

moon  sailing  high  over  head,  the  dark  blue  of  tlie  sea  under  9 

foot,  and  a  strange  sort  of  twilight  affected  by  all  tliese  dif-  **' 

ferent  lights  and  colors  around  us  and  about  us,  we  sighted  T  ^ 

superb  Stromboli.    With  what  majesty  tlie  monarch  held  his  )i 

lonely  state  above  die  level  sea  I    Distance  clothed  him  in  a  1 

purple  gloom,  and  added  a  veil  of  shimmering  mist  that  so 
softened  his  rugged  features  tliat  we  seemed  to  see  him  through 
a  web  of  silver  gauze.  His  torch  was  out;  his  fires  were 
smoldering ;  a  tall  column  of  smoke  tliat  rose  up  and  lost 
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itself  in  tlie  growing  moontiglit  was  all  the  sign  lie  gave  that 
he  was  a  living  Antocrat  of  tlie  Sea  and  not  tlie  spectre  of  a 
(Ictul  one. 


At  two  in  tlio  morning  wo  Bwcpt  tlirough  tlio  Stniiu  of 
Meeaina,  and  so  bright  was  tlie  moonlight  that  Italy  on  Uio 
one  hand  and  Sicily  on  tlie  otlier  Becmed  ahnoat  as  distinctly 
visible  as  tliongh  we  looked  at  tliein  from  tlie  middle  of  a 
street  we  were  traversing.  Tlie  city  of  Messina,  milk-white, 
and  starred  and  spangled  all  over  witli  gaslights,  was  a  fairy 
speetacle.  A  great  party  of  ns  were  on  deck  smoking  and 
making  a  noise,  and  waiting  to  see  famons  Scylla  and  Clia- 
rybdis.  And  presently  the  Oracle  stepped  ont  witli  his  eternal 
spy-glass  and  squared  himself  on  the  deck  like  another  Culuusus 
of  Khodcs.  It  was  a  surpriso  to  sec  him  abroad  at  sncli  an 
hoar.  !Nobo«ly  supposed  he  cared  anything  al)out  an  old  fable 
like  that  of  Scylla  and  Cliarybdia.    One  of  the  boys  said : 
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"  Ilello,  doctor,  wliat  oro  you  doing  up  licro  at  tliis  time  of 
niglit? — AVhat  do  you  waut  to  see  thia  place  for?" 

"  What  do  /want  to  see  this  place  for?  Young  man,  little 
do  you  know  mc,  or  you  wouldn't  ask  such  a  question.  I  wish 
to  see  all  the  places  that's  mentioned  in  the  Bible." 

"  Stuff — this  place  isn^t  mentioned  in  tlie  Bible." 

"  It  ain't  mentioned  in  the  Bible  1 — (fits  place  ain't — ^well 
now,  what  place  is  this,  since  you  know  so  much  about  it?" 

"  Why  it's  Scylla  and  Charybdis." 

"  Scylla  and  Cha— confound  it,  I  thought  it  was  Sodom  and 
Gomorrali  1" 

And  he  closed  up  his  glass  and  went  below.  Tlie  above  is 
tlie  ship  story.  Its  plausibility  is  marred  a  little  by  tlie  fact 
tliat  the  Oracle  was  not  a  biblical  student,  and  did  not  spend 
much  of  his  time  instructing  himself  about  Scriptural  localities. 
— They  say  the  Oracle  complains,  in  this  hot  weather,  lately, 
tliat  the  only  beverage  in  the  ship  that  is  passable,  is  the 
butter.    lie  did  not  mean  butter,  of  course,  but  inasmuch  as  ^ 

iliat  article  remains  in  a  melted  state  now  since  we  are  out  of 
ice,  it  is  fair  to  give  him  the  credit  of  getting  one  long  word  in 
tlie  right  place,  anyhow,  for  once  in  his  life.    He  said,  in  "*^ 

Home,  that  the  Pope  was  a  noble-looking  old  man,  but  he  ^'^ 

never  did  think  much  of  his  Iliad.  m 

We  spent  one  pleasant  day  skirting  along  the  Isles  of  J 

Greece.    They  are  very  mountainous.    Their  prevailing  tints  -^ 

are  gray  and  brown,  approaching  to  red.    Little  white  villages  ^ 

surrounded  by  trees,  nestle  in  the  valleys  or  roost  upon  the 
lofty  perpendicular  sea-walls. 

We  had  one  fine  sunset — a  rich  carmine  flush  that  suffused 
the  western  sky  and  cast  a  ruddy  glow  far  over  the  sea. — Fine 
sunsets  seem  to  be  rare  in  tliis  part  of  die  world— or  at  least, 
striking  ones.  They  are  soft,  sensuous,  lovely — they  are  ex- 
quisite, refined,  effeminate,  but  we  liave  seen  no  sunsets  here 
yet  like  the  gorgeous  conflagrations  tliat  flame  in  the  track  of 
tlie  sinking  sun  in  our  high  nortliem  latitudes. 

But  what  were  sunsets  to  us,  with  the  wild  excitement  upon 
us  of  approaching  tlio  most  renowned  of  cities !    What  cared 
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we  for  oatward  visionsy  when  Agamemnon,  Acliilles,  and  % 
ihonsand  otlier  heroes  of  the  great  Past  were  marcliing  in 
ghoBtly  procession  through  our  fanciest  What  wcro  siinseti 
to  nSy  who  were  about  to  live  and  breathe  and  walk  in  actual 
Athens ;  yea,  and  go  far  down  into  the  dead  centuries  and  bid 
in  person  for  the  slaves,  Diogenes  and  Plato,  in  tlie  publie 
market-place,  or  gossip  with  the  neighbors  about  the  si<^  of 
Troy  or  the  splendid  deeds  of  Marathon  t  We  scorned  to  con* 
sider  sunsets. 

We  arrived,  and  entered  the  ancient  harbor  of  the  PiroBus  at 
last.  We  dropped  anchor  within  half  a  mile  of  the  village. 
Away  off,  across  tlie  undulating  Plain  of  Attica,  could  bo  seen 
a  little  square-topped  hill  with  a  something  on  it,  which  our 
glasses  soon  discovered  to  be  the  ruined  edifices  of  the  citadel 
of  the  Athenians,  and  most  prominent  among  them  loomed  tlie 
venerable  Parthenon.  So  exquisitely  clear  and  pure  is  this 
wonderful  atmosphere  that  every  column  of  die  noble  structure 
was  discernible  through  the  telescope,  and  even  the  smaller 
ruins  about  it  assumed  some  semblance  of  shape.  This  at  a 
distance  of  five  or  six  miles.  In  the  valley,  near  the  Acroiiolis, 
(the  square-topped  hill  before  spoken  of,)  Atliens  itself  could 
*  be  vaguely  made  out  with  an  ordinary  lorgnette.  Every  body 
was  anxious  to  get  ashore  and  vi^it  these  classic  loc^alities  as 
quickly  as  possible.  No  land  we  had  yet  seen  had  aroused 
such  universal  interest  among  tlie  passengers. 

But  bad  news  came.  The  commandant  of  tlie  Pineus  came 
in  his  boat,  and  said  we  must  eitlier  depart  or  else  get  outside 
the  harbor  and  remain  imprisoned  in  our  ship,  under  rigid 
quarantine,  for  eleven  days  1  So  we  took  up  the  anclior  and 
moved  outside,  to  lie  a  dozen  hours  or  so,  taking  in  supplies, 
and  then  sail  for  Constantinople.  It  was  the  bitterest  disap- 
pointment we  had  yet  experienced.  To  lie  a  whole  day  in 
sight  of  tlie  Acix)polis,  and  yet  be  obliged  to  go  away  vrithout 
visiting  Athens  I  Disappointment  was  hardly  a  strong  enough 
word  to  describe  the  circumstances. 

All  hands  were  on  deck,  all  Uie  afternoon,  witli  books  and 
maps  and  glasses,  trying  to  determine  which  "  narrow  rocky 
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ridge  "  was  the  Areopngns,  wliicli  sloping  liill  tlie  Pnyx,  wliich 

elevation  the  Miiscnm  Ilill,  nnd  go  on.     And  wo  got  tilings 

confused.     Discnssion   became   lieatcd,   nud  party  spirit  mn 

liigli.    Clinrcii  members  were  gazing  with  emotion  upon  a  hill 

which    tliey 

said  was  tlio 

ono  St.  Panl 

preached 

from,  and  an- 

otiicr  faction 

claimed  tliat 

that  hill  was 

Ilym  0 1 1  n  8, 

And  anotlicr 

Unit    it  wi;8 

Penteliconl 

Aflcr  alt  tlie 

trouble,    wo  y„^  q,  ,,„  acmtoub,  loukiku  wkot. 

could  bo  ccr-  ~ 

tain  of  only  one  thing — the  sqnare-toppcd  lull  was  the  Acrop-  ' 

olis,  and  tlio  grand  ruin  that  erowncd  it  was  tlic  Parthenon, 

wlioM!  picture  we  Itncw  in  infancy  in  tlic  school  books.  ■"■ 

AVe  inquired  of  every  body  who  camo  near  the  ship,  wlicther  ^  * 

tlicro  were  gunrds  in  tlio  PinoHS,  wlictlicr  they  wens  strict,  • 

wliat  the  chances  were  of  capture  should  any  of  us  slip  asliore,  ^ 

and  in  cose  any  of  us  made  tiie  venture  and  wcro  cought,  wliat  .1 

would  Iw  probably  done  to  ubI     The  answers  were  dip(H»nr-  > 

aging:  There  was  a  strong  guard  or  police  force ;  the  PirtEos  ■ 

was  a  small  town,  and  any  stranger  seen  in  it  would  surely  . 

attract  attention — capture  would  be  certain.  The  commandant 
said  the  punishment  would  be  "heavy;"  when  asked  "how 
heavy  V  he  said  it  would  be  "  very  severe  " — that  was  all  wo 
could  get  out  of  liiin. 

At  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  when  most  of  the  ship's  company 
were  abed,  four  of  ne  slolo  softly  aslioro  in  a  smalt  boat,  a 
clouded  moon  favoring  Uie  enterprise,  and  started  two  and  two, 
and  for  apart,  over  a  low  hill,  intending  to  go  clear  around  the 
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Pirsdus,  out  of  the  range  of  its  police.  Picking  our  way  so 
stealthily  over  tliat  rocky,  nettle-grown  eminence,  made  me 
feel  a  good  deal  as  if  I  were  on  my  way  somewhere  to  steal 
something.  My  immediate  comrade  and  I  talked  in  an  under- 
tone about  quarantine  laws  and  tlicir  penalties,  but  wc  found 
nothing  cheering  in  the  subject.  I  was  posted.  Only  a  few 
days  before,  I  was  talking  with  our  captain,  and  ho  mentioned 
the  case  of  a  man  who  swam  ashore  from  a  quarantined  ship 
somewhere,  and  got  imprisoned  six  months  for  it ;  and  when 
he  was  in  Genoa  a  few  years  ago,  a  captain  of  a  quarantined 
ship  went  in  his  boat  to  a  departing  ship,  which  was  already 
outside  of  the  harbor,  and  put  a  letter  on  board  to  be  taken  to 
his  family,  and  the  authorities  imprisoned  him  three  months 
for  it,  and  then  conducted  him  and  his  ship  fairly  to  sea,  and 
warned  him  never  to  show  himself  in  that  port  again  while  he 
lived.  This  kind  of  conversation  did  no  good,  further  than  to 
give  a  sort  of  dismal  interest  to  our  quarantine-breaking  exi>e- 
dition,  and  so  we  dropped  it.  We  made  the  entire  circuit  of 
the  town  without  seeing  any  body  but  one  man,  who  stared  at 
us  curiously,  but  said  nothing,  and  a  dozen  persons  asleep  on 
the  ground  before  tlieir  doors,  whom  we  walked  among  and 
never  woke — ^but  we  woke  up  dogs  enough,  in  all  conscience — 
we  alwhys  had  one  or  two  barking  at  our  heels,  and  several 
times  wo  had  as  many  as  ten  and  twelve  at  once.  They  made 
such  a  preposterous  din  tliat  persons  aboard  our  ship  said  they 
could  tell  how  we  were  progressing  for  a  long  time,  and  where 
we  were,  by  the  barking  of  die  dogs.  Tlie  clouded  moon  still 
favored  us.  When  we  had  maile  the  wht»1e  circuit,  and  were 
passing  among  tlie  houses  on  the  fuither  side  of  the  town,  the 
moon  came  out  splendidly,  but  we  no  longer  feared  the  light. 
As  we  approached  a  well,  near  a  house,  to  get  a  drink,  the 
owner  merely  glanced  at  us  and  went  witliin.  lie  lad  the 
quiet,  slumbering  town  at  our  mercy.  I  record  it  here  proudly, 
tliat  we  didn't  do  any  thing  to  it. 

Seeing  no  road,  we  took  a  tall  hill  to  the  left  of  Uie  distant 
Acropolis  for  a  mark,  and  steered  straight  for  it  over  all  ob- 
structions, and  over  a  little  rougher  piece  of  country  than 
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exists  any  where  else  outside  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  perhai». 
Pftrt  of  the  way  it  vras  covered  witli  Binall,  loone  etoiics — wo 
trod  on  eix  nt  a  time,  and  they  all  rolled.  Another  part  of  it 
was  dry,  loose,  newly-ploughed  gronnd.  Still  another  part  of 
it  was  a  lon;^  etrctcrh  of  low  grajw-vinoa,  which  were  tangle- 
some  and  troiihlusonio,  and  wliidi  we  took  to  l)o  hrainblc^. 
The  Attic  Plain,  barring  the  grapc-viiieB,  was  a  barren,  deso- 
late, niipoetical  waste — I  wonder  what  it  was  in  Greece's  Age 
of  Glory,  five  hundred  years  before  Christ  1 

In  the  neighborhood  of  one  o'clock  in  die  morning,  when 
we  were  heated  with  fast  walking  and  parched  with  tliirst, 
Denny  exclaimed,  "  Wliy,  tliese  weeds  are  graj>e-vine8 1"  and 
in  five  minutes  we  had  a  score  of  hnnches  of  large,  white,  deH- 
ciuua  gi'apcfl,  and  were  reaching  down  for  more  when  a  dark 
shape  roMo  iiiysterionsly  tip  out  of  the  shadows  beside  us  and 
said  "  IIo  1"    And  so  we  left. 

In  ten  minutes  more  we  struck  into  a  beautiful  road,  and 
unlike  some 

others      we  '^* 

had      Btam-  -    ■.;• 

bled  upon  at  '"J' 

intervals,    it  •     "^ 

led    in     the  --V 


« 


right  direc- 
tion.     We  "   y 

followed  it. 
It  was  hi'oad, 
and  smootli, 
and  white — 
h  a  n  d  B  o  me 
and  in  per- 
fect repair, 
and  shaded 
on  both  sides 
for  a  mile  or 

80  witli  sin-  "Hol" 

gle  ranks  of 
trees,  and  also  with  Inxuriant  vineyards.    Twice  we  entered! 
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and  stole  grapes,  and  the  eecond  time  somebody  shouted  at  ns 
from  some  invisible  place.  Whereupon  we  left  again.  We 
^>ecnlated  in  grapes  no  more  on  that  side  of  AtlienB, 

Shortly  we  caine  npon  an  ancient  stone  aqueduct,  hnilt  upon 
arclies,  and  from  tliat  time  fortlk  wo  had  ruiiia  all  alxiiit  ub — 
we  were  approaching  our  jom*ney'B  end.    We  could  not  see 
the  Acropolis  iiow  or  the  high  liill,  citlier,  and  I  wanted  to 
follow  tlie  road  till  we  were  abreast  of  them,  but  the  others 
overruled  me,  and  we  toiled  laboriously  up  the  stony  hill  im- 
mediately in  onr  front — and  from  its  summit  saw  another — 
climbed  it  and  saw  another  1     It  was  an  hour  of  exliansting 
■work.    Soon  wo  came  npon  a  row  of  open  graves,  cut  in  tlie 
solid  rock — (for  a  while 
ono  of  tliem  served  Soc- 
rates for  B  prison) — we 
passed  around  the  slionl- 
dcr  of  Uio  hill,  and  Uie 
citadel,  in  all  its  mined 
niagiitficcnce,  burst  upon 
us!     We  linrricd  across 
the    ravine    and    up    a 
winding  road,  and  stood 
on  theold  Acropolis,  with 
the  pi'odigious  walls  of 
the      citadel      towering 
above  our  heads.     We 
did  not  stop  to  inspect 
their  massive  blocks  of 
nioi'ble,  or  inoosuro  their 
height,  or  guess  at  their 
extraordinary  tliickness, 
but     passed     at     onco 
TBI  ABUiiLT.  through  a  great  arched 

passage  like  a  railway 
tnnne),  and  went  straight  to  the  gate  that  leads  to  tlie  ancient 
temples.  It  was  locked  I  So,  after  all,  it  seemed  tliat  wewere 
«ot  to  see  the  great  Partlienon  face  to  face.   We  sat  down  and 
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held  a  conncil  of  war.  Bcsnlt:  the  gate  was  only  a  fliniBy 
Btnicturo  of  wood — we  would  break  it  down.  It  seemed  like 
desecration,  but  then  we  had  traveled  far,  and  our  necessities 
were  urgent.  We  could  not  hunt  up  guides  and  keepers — ^we 
must  be  on  the  ship  before  daylight.  So  we  argued.  This 
was  all  very  fine,  but  when  wo  came  to  break  tlie  gate,  we 
could  not  do  it.  We  moved  around  an  angle  of  the  wall  and 
found  a  low  bastion— eight  feet  high  without — ten  or  twelve 
within.  Denny  prepared  to  scale  it,  and  we  got  ready  to  fol- . 
low.  By  dint  of  hard  scrambling  he  finally  straddled  the  top, 
but  some  loose  stones  crumbled  away  and  fell  with  a  crash 
into  the  court  within.  There  was  instantly  a  banging  of  doors 
and  a  shout.  Denny  dropped  from  the  wall  in  a  twinkling, 
and  we  retreated  in  disorder  to  the  gate.  Xerxes  took  that 
mighty  citadel  four  hundi*ed  and  eighty  years  before  Clirist, 
when  his  five  millions  of  soldiers  and  camp-followers  followed 
him  to  Greece,  and  if  we  four  Americans  could  have  remained 
unmolested  five  minutes  longer,  we  would  have  taken  it  too. 

The  garrison  had  turned  out — four  Greeks.  We  clamored 
at  the  gate,  and  they  admitted  us.     [Bribery  and  corruption.] 

Wo  crossed  a  large  court,  entered  a  great  door,  and  stood 
upon  a  pavement  of  purest  white  marble,  deeply  worn  by  foot- 
prints. Before  us,  in  the  flooding  moonlight,  rose  tlie  noblest 
ruins  we  had  ever  looked  upon — the  Propyhe ;  a  small  Temple 
of  Minerva;  the  Temple  of  Ilercules,  and  the  grand  Par- 
tlienon.  [We  got  these  names  from  the  Greek  guide,  who 
didn't  sccni  to  know  more  than  seven  men  ought  to  know.] 
These  edifices  were  all  built  of  the  whitest  Pentelic  marble, 
but  have  a  pinkish  stain  upon  them  now.  Where  any  part  is 
broken,  however,  the  fracture  looks  like  fine  loaf  sugar.  Six 
caryatidcft,  or  marble  women,  chul  in  flowing  rol>es,  Bupi>ort 
the  |K>rtico  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules,  but  the  porticos  and 
colonnades  of  the  other  structures  are  formed  of  massive  Doric 
and  Ionic  pillars,  whose  flutings  and  capitals  are  still  measur- 
ably peifect,  notwithstanding  the  centuries  that  have  gone 
over  them  and  the  si^^  they  have  suflfered.  Tlie  Parthenon, 
originally,  was  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  long,  one  hun- 
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dred  wide,  and  seventy  higli,  and  liad  two  rows  of  great  col- 
nniDB,  eight  in  eacli,  at  eitiier  end,  and  single  rows  of  seventeen 


ciRTATinn. 

each  down  the  sidcH,  and  wus  one  of  tlio  niuet  gntccfut  And 
beautiful  edifices  ever  erected. 

Most  of  the  Partlienon's  inij>oaing  columns  are  Btill  standing, 
bat  the  roof  is  gone.  It  was  a  perfect  building  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  when  a  shell  dropped  into  the  Vonelian 
magazine  stored  here,  and  the  explosion  which  fulluwctl 
wrecked  and  nnroofed  it.  I  romember  but  littlo  about  the 
Parttienon,  and  I  have  put  in  one  or  two  facts  and  figures  for 
the  nee  of  other  people  with  short  mcinorica.  Qot  thctn  from 
tlio  giiiitc-bouk. 

As  we  wandered  thonglitfiilly  down  the  marble-paved  length 
of  tliia  stately  temple,  tlie  scene  about  us  was  etrangoly  im- 
preasive,  Ilcre  and  thero,  in  lavish  profusion,  were  gleaming 
white  statuoa  of  men  and  women,  propi>ed  oguinst  blocks  of 
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marble,  somo  of  them  armlcsB,  some  without  legs,  others  head- 
less— ^but  all  looking  monmful  in  the  moonlight,  and  start- 
lingly  human  I  They  rose  up  and  confronted  the  midnight 
intruder  on  every  side — they  stared  at  him  with  stony  eyes 
from  unlooked-for  nooks  and  rcecsGcs;  they  iHJcrcd  at  him 
over  fragmentary  heaps  far  down  the  desolate  corridors ;  diey 
barred  his  way  in  the  midst  of  the  broad  forum,  and  solemnly 
pointed  with  handless  arms  the  way  from  the  sacred  fane ;  and 
through  the  roofless  temple  tlie  moon  looked  down,  and  banded 
tlio  floor  and  darkened  tlio  scattered  fragments  and  broken 
statues  with  the  slanting  shadows  of  the  columns. 
''^^What  a  world  of  ruined  sculpture  was  about  us  1  Set  up  in 
rows — stacked  up  in  piles — scattered  broadcast  over  the  wide 
area  of  the  Acropolis — were  hundreds  of  cripplcil  statues  of  all 
sizes  and  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship;  and  vast  frag- 
ments of  marble  that  once  belonged  to  the  entablatures,  cov- 
ered with  bas-reliefs  representing  battles  and  sieges,  ships  of 
war  with  three  and  four  tiers  of  oars,  pageants  and  processions 
— every  thing  one  could  think  of.  History  says  that  the  tem- 
ples of  the  Acropolis  were  filled  with  tlie  noblest  works  of 
•Praxiteles  and  Phidias,  and  of  many  a  great  master  in  sculji- 
ture  besides — and  surely  these  elegant  fragments  attest  it. 

We  walked  out  into  the  grass-grown,  fragment-strewn  court 
beyond  the  Parthenon.  It  startled  us,  every  now  and  then,  to 
sec  a  stony  white  face  stare  suddenly  up  at  us  out  of  the  grass 
witli  its  dead  eyes.  The  place  seemed  alive  with  ghosts.  I 
half  expected  to  see  the  Athenian  heroes  of  twenty  centuries 
ago  glide  out  of  the  shadows  and  steal  into  the  old  temple 
Uicy  knew  po  well  and  n^ardcd  with  such  boundless  pride. 

The  full  moon  was  riding  high  in  the  cloudless  heavens, 
now.  We  sauntered  carelessly  and  unthinkingly  to  the  edge 
of  the  lofty  battlements  of  the  citadel,  and  looked  down — ^ 
vision!  And  such  a  vision  I  Athens  by  moonlight!  The 
prophet  that  thought  the  splendors  of  the  New  Jemsalem 
were  revealed  to  him,  surely  saw  this  instead  I  It  lay  in  the 
level  plain  right  under  our  feet — all  spread  abroad  like  a  pic- 
ture— and  we  looked  down  upon  it  as  we  might  have  looked 
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from  a  balloon.  We  saw  no  semblance  of  a  atreet,  but  every 
house,  every  window,  every  clinging  vine,  every  projection, 
was  as  distinct  and  sharply  marked  as  if  the  time  were  noon- 
day ;  and  yet  there  was  no  glare,  no  glitter,  nothing  harsh  or 
repulsive — the  noiseless  city  was  flooded  with  the  mellowest 
light  that  ever  streamed  from  tlie  moon,  and  seemed  like  some 
living  creature  wrapped  in  peaceful  slumber.  On  its  further 
side  was  a  little  temple,  whose  delicate  pillars  and  ornate  front 
glowed  witli  a  rich  lustre  that  chained  the  eye  like  a  sjiell ;  and 
nearer  by,  the  palace  of  the  king  reared  its  creamy  walls  out 
of  the  midst  of  a  great  garden  of  shrubbei*y  that  Mas  flecked 
all  over  with  a  random  sliowcr  of  amber  lights — a  spray  of 
golden  sparks  that  lost  Uioir  brightness  in  the  glory  of  the 
moon,  and  glinted  softly  upon  the  sea  of  dark  foliage  like  the 
pallid  stars  of  tlie  milky-way.  Overliead  the  stately  columns, 
majestic  still  in  their  min — under  foot  the  dreaming  city — in 
tlie  distance  the  silver  sea — not  on  the  broad  earth  is  tlicro  an- 
otlier  picture  half  so  beautiful  1 

As  we  turned  and  moved  again  through  the  temple,  I  wished 
tliat  tlie  illustrious  men  who  had  sat  in  it  in  the  remote  ages 
could  visit  it  again  and  reveal  themselves  to  our  curious  eyes 
— Plato,  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  Socrates,  Pliocion,  Pytha- 
goras, Euclid,  Pindar,  Xenophon,  Herodotus,  Prnxiteles  and 
Phidias,  Zeuxis  tlie  painter.  What  a  constellation  of  cele- 
brated names  I  But  more  than  all,  I  wished  that  old  Diogenes, 
groping  so  patiently  with  his  lantern,  searching  so  zealously 
for  one  solitary  honest  man  in  all  the  world,  might  meander 
along  and  stumble  on  our  party.  I  ought  not  to  say  it,  may 
be,  but  still  I  sup}K)60  he  would  have  put  out  his  light. 

We  left  the  Parthenon  to  keep  its  watch  over  old  Atliens,  as 
it  had  kept  it  for  twenty-three  hundred  years,  and  went  and 
stood  outside  the  walls  of  tlie  citadel.  In  the  distance  was  the 
ancient,  but  still  almost  perfect  Temple  of  Theseus,  and  close 
by,  looking  to  tlie  west,  was  the  Bema,  from  whence  Demos- 
thenes thundered  his  philippics  and  fired  the  wavering  patri- 
otism of  his  countrymen.  To  the  right  was  Mars  Hill,  where 
the  Areopagus  sat  in  ancient  times,  and  where  St.  Paul  defined 
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his  poBition,  and  bolow  was  the  market-place  where  he  **  dis- 
puted daily"  with  the  goesip-Iovuig  Atlicnians.  We  climbed 
the  stone  stciis  St.  Paul  ascended,  and  stood  in  the  square-cut 
place  he  stood  in,  and  tried  to  recollect  tlie  Bible  account  of 
tlie  matter — but  for  certain  reasons,  I  could  not  recall  the 
words.    I  have  found  them  since : 

**  Now  while  Paul  waited  for  ihem  at  Athens^  his  spirit  was  stirred  in  him, 
when  lie  mw  tlio  cily  wliolly  given  up  to  idolatry. 

''Tlicrcforo  diflpulod  ho  in  tho  nynngoguo  witli  tbo  Jows,  and  witli  tito  dovoul 
pcreonSi  and  in  the  market  daily  witli  them  tliat  met  with  him. 

•  •••««*•« 

"  And  they  took  him  and  brougrht  him  onto  Areopagus,  saying,  Ifay  we  know 
what  this  new  doctrine  whereof  thou  speakest  is  ? 

'*  TItcn  Paul  stood  in  tlio  midst  of  Mare  hill,  and  said,  Yo  men  of  Athene  I  per- 
oeivo  that  iu  all  things  ye  ore  too  stiperatitious ; 

*'  For  as  I  pamed  by  and  beheld  your  devotions,  I  found  an  altar  with  this  in- 
scription :  To  TiiR  Ukkkown  God.  Whom,  therefore^  ye  ignorantly  worships  him 
declare  I  unto  you." — Aci%  di.  xviL" 

_     • 

It  occurred  to  us,  afler  a  while,  that  if  we  wanted  to  get  I 

home  before  dajh'ght  betrayed  us,  we  had  better  be  moving.  I  j 

So  we  hurried  away.    When  far  on  our  road,  we  had  a  parting  *  ' 

view  of  the  Parthenon,  with  the  moonlight  streaming  through 

its  open  colonnades  and  touching  its  capitals  with  silver.    As  ^ 

it  looked  then,  solemn,  grand,  and  beautiful    it  will  always  f 

remain  in  our  memories. 

As  we  marched  along,  we  began  to  get  over  our  fears,  and 
ceased  to  care  much  about  quarantine  scouts  or  any  Ixnly  else. 
We  grew  bold  and  reckless ;  and  once,  in  a  sudden  burst  of 
courage,  I  even  threw  a  stone  at  a  dog.  It  was  a  pleasant 
reflection,  though,  that  I  did  not  hit  hun,  because  his  master 
might  just  possibly  have  been  a  policeman.  Inspired  by  this 
happy  failure,  my  valor  became  utterly  uncontrollable,  and  at 
intervals  I  al>Roliitely  whistlcMl,  though  on  a  UKHlerate  key. 
But  boldness  breeds  boldness,  and  shortly  I  plunged  into  a 
vineyanl,  in  the  full  light  of  the  moon,  and  captured  a  gallon 
of  superb  grapes,  not  even  minding  the  presence  of  a  peasant 
who  rode  by  on  a  male.    Denny  and  Birch  followed  my  ex- 


k 


I 
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ample.    Now  I  had  grapes  enough  for  a  dozen,  but  then 

Jackson  was  all  swollen  Dp  with  courage,  too,  and  he  was 

obliged  to  enter  a  vineyanl  presently.    Tlio  first  bunch  he 

seized  broagbt  trouble.    A 

d 

h 
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advancing  witli  celerity.  Tlie  brigand  shouted  again,  bnt  still 
we  advanced.  It  was  getting  late,  and  we  bad  no  time  to  fi>ol 
away  on  every  ass  that  wanted  to  drivel  Greek  platitudes  to  ns. 
We  would  jnst  as  soon  have  talked  witli  bim  as  not  if  we  hod 
not  been  in  a  bnrry.  Presently  Denny  said,  "Tlioee  fellows 
are  following  us  I" 

We  turned,  and,  sure  enougli,  there  tbey  were — three  An- 
tastic  pirates  armed  witli  gnna.  We  slackened  our  pace  to  let 
tlioin  come  up,  and  in  the  meantime  I  got  out  my  cargo  of 
grapes  and  drop])ed  tlicm  finnly  but  reluctantly  into  the  shad- 
ows by  tlie  wayside.  But  I  was  not  afraid.  I  only  felt  that 
it  was  not  right  to  steal  grapes.  And  all  tlie  more  so  when  the 
owner  was  around — and  not  only  around,  but  witli  his  friends 
around  also.    The  villains  came  up  and  searched  a  bundle  Dr. 


J 
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Birch  had  in  his  hand,  and  scowled  upon  him  when  they  found 
it  had  nothing  in  it  but  Bome  holj  rocks  from  Mars  Uill,  and 
these  were  not  contraband.  They  evidently  suspected  him  of 
playing  some  wretched  fraud  upon  them,  and  seemed  half  in- 
clined to  scalp  the  party.  But  finally  they  dismissed  us  with 
a  warning,  couched  in  excellent  Qrcck,  I  suppose,  and  dropped 
tnui((uilly  in  our  wake.  When  they  had  gone  three  hundred 
yjirds  they  stopped,  and  we  went  on  rejoiced.  But  behold, 
another  armed  rascal  came  out  of  tlie  shadows  and  took  tlieir 
place,  and  followed  us  two  hundred  yards.  Then  he  delivered 
us  over  to  another  miscreant,  who  emerged  from  some  myste- 
rious place,  and  he  in  turn  to  anotlier  1  For  a  mile  and  a  half 
our  rear  was  guarded  all  the  while  by  armed  men.  I  never 
travelcil  in  so  much  state  before  in  all  my  life. 

It  was  a  good  while  atler  tliat  before  wo  ventured  to  steal 
any  more  grapes,  and  when  we  did  wo  stirred  up  anoUier 
troublesome  brigand,  and  then  wo  ceased  all  further  specu- 
lation in  that  line.  I  suppose  that  fellow  that  i\>de  by  on  tlie 
mule  i)08ted  all  the  sentinels,  from  AUiens  to  the  Pineus, 
alH>ut  us. 

Every  field  on  that  long  route  was  watched  by  an  armed 
sentinel,  some  of  whom  had  fallen  asleep,  no  doubt,  but  were 
on  hand,  nevertheless.  This  shows  what  sort  of  a  country 
modem  Attica  is — a  community  of  questionable  characters. 
These  men  were  not  tliere  to  guard  their  possessions  against 
strangers,  but  against  each  other ;  for  strangers  seldom  visit 
Athens  and  the  Pii^seus,  and  when  they  do,  they  go  in  day- 
light, and  can  buy  all  tlie  grapes  tliey  want  for  a  trifle.  The 
modem  inhabitants  are  confiscators  and  falsifiers  of  high  re- 
pute, if  gossip  speaks  truly  concerning  them,  and  I  freely 
believe  it  does. 

Just  as  the  earliest  tinges  of  the  dawn  flushed  the  eastern 
sky  and  turned  the  pillared  Parthenon  to  a  broken  harp  hung 
in  the  pearly  horizon,  we  closed  our  Uiirteenth  mile  of  weary, 
round-about  mart^hing,  and  emerged  u])on  the  sea-shore  abreast 
tlie  ships,  with  our  usual  escort  of  fifteen  hundred  Pirtean  dogs 
howling  at  our  heels.    We  hailed  a  boat  that  was  two  or  tliree 
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hnndred  yarda  from  Bbore,  and  diBcovered'in  a  moment  that  it 
was  a  police-boat  on  the  lookoot  for  anj  quarantine-breaken 
that  might  chance  to  be  abroad.  So  we  dodged — we  were 
nsed  to  that  hj  this  time — and  when  the  Bcouta  reached  tlto 
Bpot  we  bad  bo  ktel;  ocvapied,  we  were  absent.  Tliojr  cruised 
■Jong  the  shore,  but  in  tlie  wrong  direction,  and  sitortly  our 
own  boat  issued  from  the  gloom  and  took  us  aboard.    Tliej 

hadlicardonr 
signal  on  tlie 
fillip.  We 
rowed  noise- 
lessly away, 
and  before 
the  police- 
boat  came  in 
sight  again, 
we  were  safe 
at  home  once 
more. 

I'oiir  mora 
of  our  pas- 
sengers were 


visit  Alliens, 
and  started 
half  an  hour 
after  we  re- 
tamed  ;  bnt 
they  had  not  been  aslioro  Bve  minutes  till  the  police  discovered 
and  chased  them  so  hotly  that  tliey  barely  escaped  to  tlieir  boat 
again,  and  that  was  all.  Tlioy  pursued  tlie  enterprise  no  furtlicr. 
Wo  sot  sail  for  Constantinople  to-day,  but  some  of  us  little 
care  fur  tliat.  We  have  seen  all  ttiore  was  to  soe  in  tlie  old 
city  that  had  its  birth  sixteen  hundred  years  before  Clirist  was 
bom,  and  was  an  old  town  before  tlio  foundations  of  Troy  were 
laid — and  saw  it  in  its  most  attractive  aspect.  Wlierefore, 
why  sJionld  tve  worry  t 
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Two  other  pasBengcn  ran  tlie  blockade  Bucccesfully  last 
night.  So  we  learned  tliis  morning.  They  slipped  away  ao 
qnietlj  tliat  tliey  were  not  missed  from  the  ship  for  sereral 
lioiirs,  Tliey  had  the  hnrdiliood  to  marcli  into  Uie  Pirsans  in 
the  early  dusk  and  hire  a  carriage.  They  ran  some  danger  of 
adding  two  or  Uiree  months'  imprisonment  to  the  other  nov- 
elties of  their  Holy  Land  Pleasure  Excnreion.  I  admire 
"  clicck."  *  But  they  went  and  came  safely,  aud  never  walked 
a  step. 

*  QDoUtkm  ftom  tlie  PUgrink 


OHAPTEB   XXXIII. 

FROM  Athens  all  tbrough  the  islands  of  tlie  Grecian  Arch- 
ipelagOy  we  saw  little  but  forbidding  sea-walls  and  bar- 
ren hiUSy  sometimes  snrmoanted  by  three  or  fouf  graceful 
columns  of  some  ancient  temple,  lonely  and  deserted — a  fitting 
symbol  of  the  desolation  that  has  come  upon  all  Greece  in 
tliese  latter  ages.  We  saw  no  ploughed  fields,  very  few  vil- 
lages, no  trees  or  grass  or  v^etation  of  any  kind,  scarcely,  and 
ha^ly  ever  an  isolated  house.  Greece  is  a  bleak,  unsmiling 
desert,  without  agriculture,  manufactures  or  commerce,  appa- 
rently. Wliat  supports  its  poverty-stricken  people  or  its  Gov- 
ernment, is  a  mystery. 

I  suppose  that  ancient  Greece  and  modem  Greece  compared, 
furnish  the  most  extravagant  contrast  to  be  found  in  history. 
George  I.,  an  infant  of  eighteen,  and  a  scraggy  nest  of  foreign 
office  holders,  sit  in  the  places  of  Themistoclcs,  Pericles,  and 
the  illustrious  scholars  and  generals  of  tlie  Golden  Age  of 
Greece.  The  fleets  tliat  were  tlie  wonder  of  tlie  world  when 
the  Parthenon  was  new,  are  a  beggarly  handful  of  fishing- 
smacks  now,  and  the  manly  people  that  perfonned  such  mira- 
cles of  valor  at  Marathon  are  only  a  tribe  of  unconsidered 
slaves  to^ay.  The  classic  Illyssus  has  gone  dry,  and  so  have 
all  the  sources  of  Grecian  wealth  and  greatness.  The  nation 
numbers  only  eight  hundred  thousand  souls,  and  tliere 
is  poverty  and  misery  and  mendacity  enough  among  them  to 
furnish  forty  millions  and  bo  liberal  aliout  it.  Under  King 
Otlio  tlie  revenues  of  the  State  were  five  millions  of  dollars — 
raised  from  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  all  tlie  agricultural  products 
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of  the  Innd  (whicli  tcntti  tlio  fnimcr  Imd  to  bring  to  tlio  royal 

graiinritM  on  jjack-uiulcs  aiiy  diatanco  not  exceeding  six  leagues) 

and  from  extravagant 

.,— taxcfl    on    trade    and 

,'■''  ^~^  ,_  commerce.      Out     of 

that  five  millions  the 

small  tj-rant  tried  to 

kee]t  an  anny  of  ten 

Uionsand  men,  pay  alt 

the  huidrcls  of  uBeless 

O.Tind     E.].icr;';c8    In 

Waiting,  Firel  Grooms 

of    tlie    l!e<1diaml>er, 

Ix)rd    High    Cliancel- 

lors  of  tlic  Exploded 

Exehc(]UGr,     and     all 

the  otiier    abeiirditiee 

'wliich     these    pu]ipy- 

tjua^s  <ir  uiitiLCK.  kingdoms  indulge  in, 

in    imitation    of    the 

great  monarchies;  and  in  addition  ho  set  abont  building  « 

U'hito  marbto  palace  to  cost  abont  five  millions  itficlf.     The 

rceiilt  wTfiy  simply :  ten  into  five  goes  no  timee  and  none  over. 

All  thcfo  things  eould  not  be  done  witli  five  millions,  and  Otho 

fell  into  tronblc. 

Tlio  Grcck  tlirono,  with  its  impromisiiig  adjuncts  of  a  rng- 
ged  population  of  ingenious  i-aecals  who  were  out  of  employ- 
ment eight  months  in  the  year  because  tliere  wns  little  for 
tlMjm  to  borrow  and  le»«  to  confiBc«te,  ond  a  waste  of  barren 
liiAs  and  weed-grown  desorts,  went  bogging  for  a  good  wliile. 
I^was  offered  to  one  of  Victoria's  sons,  and  afterwards  to  va- 
rfona  other  younger  sons  of  royalty  who  had  no  tlirones  and 
4i>re  out  of  hnpiness,  but  tliey  all  had  the  charity  to  dec-line 
Br'  dreary  honor,  and  vcncmtion  enough  for  Greece's  ancient 
KTatnera  to  rcfnpc  to  mock  lior  sorrowful  rags  and  dirt  witli  a 
tiijdcl  throne  in  this  day  of  licr  humiliation — tilf  they  came  to 
tbi^  young  Banish  Qcorgc,  and  he  took  it    lie  has  finished 
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the  splendid  palace  I  saw  in  the  radiant  moonlight  the  other 
night,  and  is  doing  many  other  things  for  the  ealvatioQ  of 
Grcceo,  tlicy  say. 


We  Bailed  through  the  barren  Archipelago,  and  into  the  nar- 
row channel  they  sometimes  call  the  Dardanellea  and  sometimes 
the  Hellespont.  This  part  of  tlie  country  is  rich  in  historic  re- 
miniscences, and  poor  as  Saliara  in  every  tiling  else.  Fot  in- 
stance, as  we  approached  the  Dardanelles,  we  coasted  along^lie 
Plains  of  Troy  and  past  tlie  month  of  tlie  Scamander ;  we  sVw 
where  Troy  had  stood  (in  the  distance,)  and  where  it  does  nnt 
stand  now — a  city  that  perished  when  the  world  was  yonng.  '(>e 
poor  Trojans  are  all  dead,  now.  They  were, bom  too  late  lo 
see  Noali's  ark,  and  died  too  soon  to  see  our  menogarie.  Vf  e 
saw  wliero  Agamemnon's  fleets  reiidczvousod,  and  away  iiilr^d 
a  monntain  which  the  map  said  was  Mount  Ida.    Within/tbe 
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Ilcllespont  we  eaw  where  the  original  firBt  shoddy  contract 
mentioned  in  history  was  carried  out,  and  the  "  parties  of  the 
second  part  '^  gently  rebuked  by  Xerxes.  I  speak  of  the  fa- 
mous bridge  of  boats  which  Xerxes  ordered  to  be  built  over 
Uie  narrowest  part  of  the  Hellespont  (where  it  is  only  two  or 
tlirce  miles  wide.)  A  moderate  gnlo  destroyed  tlie  flimsy 
structure,  and  the  King,  thinking  that  to  publicly  rebuke  the 
contractors  might  have  a  good  effect  on  the  next  set,  called 
tliem  out  before  the  anny  and  had  tliem  beheaded.  In  the 
next  ten  minutes  he  let  a  new  contract  for  the  bridge.  It  has 
been  observed  by  ancient  writers  that  tlie  second  bridge  was  a 
very  good  bridge.  Xerxes  crossed  his  host  of  five  millions  of 
men  on  it,  and  if  it  had  not  been  puri>06ely  destroyed,  it  would 
])robably  have  been  there  yet.  If  our  Govenuncnt  would  re- 
buke some  of  our  shoddy  contmctora  occasionally,  it  might 
work  much  good.  In  tlie  Hellespont  we  saw  where  Leander 
and  Lord  Byron  swam  across,  the  one  to  see  her  upon  whom 
his  souFs  affections  were  fixed  with  a  devotion  that  only  death 

could  impair,  and  the  other  merely  for  a  flyer,  as  Jack  says.  *'• 

Wo  had  two  noted  tomI«  near  us,  too.     On  one  shore  slept  ' ; 

Ajax,  and  on  the  other  Hecuba.  : 

Wo  had  water  batteries  and  forts  on  both  sides  of  tlie  Ilel-  *^ 

Ie8i)ont,  flying  the  crimson  flag  of  Turkey,  with  its  white  cres-  ^ 

cent,  and  occasionally  a  village,  and  sometimes  a  train  of  cam-  ' 

els ;  we  had  all  these  to  look  at  till  we  entered  the  broad  sea  of  I 

Mannora,  and  then  the  land  soon  fading  from  view,  we  resumed  t 

euchre  and  whist  once  more. 

We  dropped  anchor  in  the  month  of  the  Golden  Horn  at 
daylight  in  the  morning.  Only  three  or  four  of  us  were  up  to 
see  the  great  Ottoman  capital.  The  passengers  do  not  turn 
out  at  unseasonable  hours,  as  they  used  to,  to  get  the  earliest 
)>066ible  glimpse  of  strange  foreign  cities.  They  are  well  over 
tliat.  If  we  were  lying  in  sight  of  the  Pyramids  of  Egyi>t, 
they  would  not  come  on  deck  until  after  breakfast,  now-a-days. 

The  Golden  Horn  is  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  which  branches 
from  the  I>os|H)rus  (a  sort  of  bi'oad  river  which  connects  the 
Mannora  and  Black  Seas,)  and,  curving  around,  divides  the 
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dty  in  tho  middle.  Galata  and  Pera  are  on  one  Bide  of  the 
BoBporuSy  and  the  Oolden  Horn ;  Stambonl  (ancient  Byxan- 
tinm)  is  upon  the  other.  On  the  other  bank  of  the  Bospoms 
18  Scatari  and  otiier  Bubnrlis  of  Constantinople.  This  great 
city  contains  a  million  inhabitants,  but  so  narrow  are  its  streets, 
and  BO  crowded  together  are  its  houses,  that  it  docs  not  cover 
much  more  than  half  as  much  ground  as  New  York  City. 
Seen  from  the  anchorage  or  from  a  mile  or  bo  up  the  Bospo- 
rus, it  is  by  far  the  handsomest  city  we  have  seen.  Its  dense 
array  of  houses  swells  upward  from  the  water's  edge,  and 
spreads  over  the  domes  of  many  hills ;  and  tho  gartlens  that 
peep  out  here  and  there,  tho  great  globes  of  tlio  moscjuca,  and 
the  countless  minarets  that  meet  tho  eye  every  where,  invest 
the  metropolis  with  tlie  quaint  Oriental  aspect  one  dreams  of 
when  he  reads  books  of  eastern  travel.  Constantinople  makes 
a  noble  picture. 

But  its  attractiveness  begins  and  ends  with  its  picturesque- 
nesa.  From  the  time  one  starts  ashore  till  he  gets  back  again, 
he  execrates  it.  The  boat  he  goes  in  is  admirably  miscalcula- 
ted for  the  service  it  is  built  for.  It  is  handsomely  and  neatly 
fitted  np,  but  no  man  could  handle  it  well  in  the  turbulent 
currents  that  sweep  down  the  Bosporus  from  the  Black  Sea, 
and  few  men  could  row  it  satisfactorily  even  in  still  water.  It 
is  a  loug,  li^ht  canoe  (caique,)  large  at  one  end  and  tapering 
to  a  kuUc  blade  at  the  other.  They  iiiako  tliut  lung  blnirp  end 
the  bow,  and  yon  can  imagine  how  these  boiling  currents  S])iii 
it  about.  It  has  two  oars,  and  somctiincs  four,  and  no  rudder. 
You  start  to  go  to  a  given  point  and  you  run  in  fifty  diflercnt 
directions  before  you  get  there.  First  one  oar  is  backing  wa- 
ter, and  then  the  other ;  it  is  seldom  that  botli  are  going  ahead 
at  once.  This  kind  of  boating  is  calculated  to  drive  an  iinpa* 
tient  man  mad  in  a  week.  The  boatmen  are  tlie  awkwardest, 
the  stupidest,  And  the  most  unscientific  on  eaitli,  without 
question. 

Ashore,  it  was — well,  it  was  an  eternal  circus.  People  were 
tliicker  than  bees,  in  those  narrow  streets,  and  the  men  were 
Pressed  in  all  the  outrageous,  outlandish,  idolatrous,  cxtrava- 
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ganty  thnnder-and-Iightning  coBtumcB  that  ever  a  tailor  with 
the  delirinm  tremens  and  seven  devils  could  conceive  of. 
There  was  no  freak  in  dress  too  crazy  to  be  indulged  in ;  no 
aljsurdity  too  absurd  to  be  tolerated ;  no  frenzy  in  ragged  diar' 
holism  too  fantastic  to  be  attempted.  Ko  two  men  were 
dressed  alike.  It  was  a  wild  masquerade  of  all  imaginable 
costumes — every  struggling  throng  in  every  street  was  a  dis- 
solving view  of  stunning  contrasts.  Sinno  patriardis  wore 
awful  turbans,  but  the  grand  mass  of  the  infidel  horde  wore  ^ 
tlie  fiery  red  skull-cap  they  call  a  fez.  All  the  remainder  of 
the  raiment  they  indulged  in  was  utterly  indescribable. 

The  shops  here  are  mere  coops,  mere  boxes,  bath-rooms, 
closets — any  thing  you  please  to  call  them — on  the  first  floor. 
The  Turks  sit  cross-legged  in  them,  and  work  and  trade  and 
smoke  long  pipes,  and  smell  like — like  Turks.  That  covers 
the  ground.  Crowding  the  narrow  streets  in  front  of  them 
are  beggars,  who  beg  forever,  yet  never  collect  any  thing ;  and 
wondeiful  cripples,  distorted  out  of  all  semblance  of  humanity, 
almost ;  vagabonds  driving  laden  asses ;  porters  carrying  dry- 
go<Kls  boxes  as  largo  as  cottages  on  their  backs ;  peddlers  of 
grapes,  hot  com,  pumpkin  seeds,  and  a  hundred  other  things, 
yelling  like  fiends ;  and  sleeping  happily,  comfortably,  serenely, 

among  the  hniTying  feet,  are  the  famed  dogs  of  Constantinople ;  I 

drifting  noiselessly  about  are  squads  of  Turkish  women,  draped  f 

from  chin  to  feet  in  flowing  robes,  and  with  snowy  veils  bound 
about  their  heads,  tliat  disclose  only  the  eyes  and  a  vague, 
shadowy  notion  of  tlieir  features.  Seen  moving  about,  far 
away  in  the  dim,  arched  aisles  of  the  Great  Bazaar,  they  look 
as  the  shrouded  dead  must  have  looked  when  Uiey  walked  forth 
from  their  graves  amid  the  storms  and  thunders  and  earth- 
quakes that  burst  upon  Calvary  that  awful  night  of  tlie  Cruci- 
fixion. A  street  in  Constantinople  is  a  picture  which  one 
ought  to  see  once — not  oftener. 

And  then  there  was  the  goose-rancher — a  fellow  who  drove 
a  hundrcil  geese  before  him  about  the  city,  and  tried  to  seU 
them.  He  had  a  pole  ten  feet  long,  with  a  crook  in  the  end  of 
it,  and  occasionally  a  goose  would  branch  out  from  the  flock 


-I 
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and  make  a  lively  break  aronnd  the  comer,  with  wings  half 
lifted  and  neck  stretched  to  its  utmoet.  Did  the  gooee-mer- 
ehant  get  excited  1  No.  He  took  hia  pole  and  reached  after 
that  goose  with  unspeakable  sangfroid — took  a  hitch  ronnd  his 
neck,  and  "  yanked  "  him  back  to  his  place  in  the  flock  with- 
out an  effort     He  steered  his  geese  with  that  stick  as  easily  as 
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another  man  would  steer  a  yawl,  A  few  hours  afterward  we 
saw  him  sitting  on  a  stone  at  a  comer,  in  the  midst  of  tlie  tur- 
moil, sound  asleep  in  the  snn,  witli  his  geese  squatting  around 
him,  or  dodging  out  of  the  way  of  asa^  and  men.    We  came 
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by  again,  within  tlie  hour,  and  ho  was  taking  acconnt  of  stock, 
to  see  whether  any  of  his  flock  had  strayed  or  been  stolen.  * 
Tlie  way  he  did  it  was  nnique.  lie  put  the  end  of  his  stick 
witliin  six  or  eight  inches  of  a  stone  wall,  and  made  the  geese 
march  in  single  file  between  it  and  the  wall.  He  counted 
tliem  as  they  went  by.  There  was  no  dodging  that  arrange- 
ment. 

If  you  want  dwarfs— I  mean  just  a  few  dwarfs  for  a  cari- 
osity— go  to  Genoa.  If  you  wish  to  bny  them  by  the  gross, 
for  retail,  go  to  Milan.  There  are  plenty  of  dwa^s  all  over 
Italy,  but  it  did  seem  to  me  that  in  Milan  the  crop  was  luzn- 
riant  If  you  would  see  a  fair  average  stylo  of  assorted  crip- 
ples, go  to  Naples,  or  travel  through  the  Iloman  States.  But 
if  you  would  see  the  very  heart  and  homo  of  cripples  and 
human  monstcra,  both,  go  straight  to  Constantinople.  A  beg- 
gar in  Naples  who  can  show  a  foot  which  has  all  run  into  one 
horrible  toe,  with  one  shapeless  nail  on  it,  has  a  fortune — but 
such  an  exhibition  as  that  would  not  provoke  any  notice  in 
Constantinople.  The  man  would  starve.  Who  would  pay 
any  attention  to  attrnctiotiR  like  his  among  the  rare  monstcrB 
that  throng  the  bridges  of  the  Golden  Horn  and  display  their 
deformities  in  the  gutters  of  Stamboul  ?    O,  wretched  im|>06- 

tor !    How  could  he  stand  against  the  three-legged  woman,  I 

and  the  man  with  his  eye  in  his  cheek!    How  would  he  blush  } 

in  presence  of  the  man  with  fingers  on  his  elbow  t  Where 
would  he  hide  himself  when  the  dwarf  with  seven  fingers  on  • 
each  hand,  no  upper  lip,  and  his  nnder-jaw  gone,  came  down 
in  his  majesty?  Bismillahl  The  cripples  of  Europe  are  k 
delusion  and  a  fraud.  The  truly  gifted  flourish  only  in  the 
by-ways  of  Pora  and  StamlHiul. 

That  tln-ee-legged  woman  lay  on  the  bridge,  with  her  stock 
in  trade  so  dis)>06ed  as  to  command  the  most  striking  effect — 
one  natural  leg,  and  two  long,  slender,  twisteil  ones  with  feet 
on  them  like  somclMxly  else's  forc-arm.  Then  there  was  a 
man  further  along  who  had  no  eyes,  and  whose  face  was  tlie 
color  of  a  fly-blown  1)eefsteak,  and  wrinkled  and  twisted  liko 
a  lava-flow — and  verily  so  tumbled  and  distorted  were  his  fea- 
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turoB  that  no  man  could  tell  the  wart  that  served  him  for  a 
nofie  from  his  cheek-bones.  In  Stamboul  was  a  man  with  a 
prodigions  head,  an  uncommonly  long  body,  legs  eight  inches 
long  and  feet  like  snow-shoes.  Ue  traveled  on  those  feet  and 
his  handB,  and  was  as  sway-backed  as  if  tlio  Colossus  of  Hhodcs 
had  been  riding  him.  All,  a  beggar  has  to  have  exceedingly 
good  points  to  make  a  living  in  Constantinople.  A  blue-faced 
man,  who  had  nodiing  to  offer  except  that  he  had  been  blovm 
up  in  a  mine,  would  be  regarded  as  a  rank  impostor,  and  a 
mere  damaged  soldier  on  crutches  would  never  make  a  cent 
It  would  pay  him  to  get  a  piece  of  his  head  taken  off,  and  cul* 
tivate  a  wen  like  a  carpet  sack. 

The  Mosque  of  8t  Sophia  is  the  chief  lion  of  Constantino- 
ple. Ton  must  get  a  iinnan  and  hurry  tlicre  the  first  thing. 
We  did  that  We  did  not  get  a  firman,  but  we  took  along 
four  or  five  francs  apiece,  which  is  much  the  same  tiling. 

I  do  not  think  much  of  tlie  Mosque  of  St  Sophia.  I  sup- 
pose I  lack  appreciation.  We  will  let  it  go  at  that.  It  is  the 
rustiest  old  bam  in  heathendom.  I  believe  all  the  interest 
that  attaches  to  it  comes  from  the  fact  tliat  it  was  built  for  a 
Christian  church  and  tlien  turned  into  a  mosipic,  without  much 
alteration,  by  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  of  the  land.  They 
made  mo  take  off  my  boots  and  walk  into  Uie  ))li\cc  in  my 
stocking-feet  I  caught  cold,  and  got  myself  so  stuck  up  witli 
a  complication  of  gums,  sliino  and  goiicml  corruption,  that  I 
wore  out  more  than  two  thousand  pair  of  boot-jacks  getting 
my  boots  off  tliat  night,  and  even  then  some  Christian  hide 
peeled  off  witli  them;    I  abate  not  a  single  boot-jack. 

8t.  Sophia  is  a  colossal  diurch,  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred 
years  old,  and  unsightly  enough  to  be  very,  very  much  older. 
Its  immense*  dome  is  said  to  be  more  wonderful  than  St  Pe- 
ter's, but  its  dirt  is  much  more  wonderful  than  its  dome,  though 
tliey  never  mention  it  The  church  has  a  hundred  and  sev- 
enty pillars  in  it,  each  a  single  piece,  and  all  of  costly  marbles 
of  various  kinds,  but  tliey  came  from  ancient  temples  at  Baal- 
bee,  Heliopolis,  Athens  and  Ephesus,  and  are  battered,  ugly 
and  repulsive.    They  were  a  thousand  years  old  when  this 
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charch  was  new,  and  then  tlie  contraet  must  lisvo  been  ghast- 
ly— if  Jiistiuian's  architects  did  not  trim  Uieni  any.  Tlie 
inside  of  the  dome  is  figured  nil  over  with  a  inonstroua  inscrip- 
tion in  Turkieli  cliarncterB,  wrought  in  gold  mosaic,  tliat  looks 
as  glaring  as  a  circus  bill ;  the  pavements  and  the  marhle  bal- 


ustrades are  all  battered  aud  dirty ;  tlio  perspective  is  marred 
every  where  by  a  web  of  ropes  that  depend  from  the  diny 
height  of  tlio  dome,  and  snsjwnd  cotmtlcss  dingy,  coarse  oil 
lamps,  and  ostrich-e^^,  six  or  seveu  feet  above  Uio  floor. 
6(|natting  and  sitting  in  grotipe,  hero  and  tliere  and  far  and 
near,  were  ragged  Turks  reading  books,  hoaring  sermons,  or 
receiving  lessons  like  children,  and  in  fifty  places  were  mon 
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of  tlie  Bame  sort  bowing  and  straightening  np,  bowing  again 
and  getting  down  to  kias  the  earth,  muttering  prayers  the 
while,  and  keeping  np  Uieir  gymnastics  till  they  ought  to  have 
been  tired,  if  they  were  not. 

Every  where  was  dirt,  and  dust,  and  dingincss,  and  gloom ; 
every  whore  were  signs  of  a  hoary  antiquity,  but  with  nothing 
touching  or  beautiful  about  it ;  every  where  were  those  grou|)s 
of  fantastic  pagans ;  overhead  the  gaudy  mosaics  and  the  web 
of  lamp-ropes — ^nowhere  was  there  any  thing  to  win  one's  love 
or  challenge  his  admiration. 

The  people  who  go  into  ecstacics  over  St.  Sophia  must  surely 
get  them  out  of  die  guide-book  (where  every  church  is  spoken 
of  as  being  ^^  considered  by  good  judges  to  be  the  most  mar- 
velous structure,  in  many  respects,  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.")  Or  else  they  are  tliose  old  connoisseurs  from  the  wilds 
of  New  Jersey  who  laboriously  learn  tlie  difference  between  a 
fresco  and  a  fire-plug  and  from  that  day  forward  feel  privi- 
leged  to  void  their  critical  bathos  on  painting,  sculpture  and 
architecture  forever  more. 

We  visited  the  Dancing  Dervishes.  There  were  twenty-one 
^f  them.  Tliey  wore  a  long,  liglit-colored  loose  robe  tliat 
hung  to  their  heels.  Each  in  his  turn  went  up  to  tlie  priest 
(they  were  all  within  a  large  circular  railing)  and  bowed  pro- 
foundly and  then  went  spinning  away  deliriously  and  took  his 
appointed  place  in  tlie  circle,  and  continued  to  spin.  >Vlien 
all  had  spun  themselves  to  their  places,  they  were  about  five  or 
six  feet  apart — and  so  situated,  the  entire  circle  of  spinning 
pagans  spun  itself  three  separate  times  around  the  room.  It 
took  twenty-five  minutes  to  do  it.  They  spun  on  the  left  foot, 
and  kept  themselves  going  by  passing  tlie  right  rapidly  before 
it  and  digging  it  against  tlie  waxed  floor.  Some  of  them  mtulo 
incredible  ^'  time."  Most  of  tliein  spun  around  forty  times  in 
a  minute,  and  one  artist  averaged  about  sixty-one  times  a  min- 
ute, and  kept  it  up  during  the  whole  twenty-five.  His  robe 
filled  with  air  and  stood  out  all  around  hun  like  a  balloon. 

They  made  no  noise  of  any  kind,  and  most  of  them  tilted 
their  heads  back  and  closed  their  eyes,  entranced  witli  a  sort  of 
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devotional  ccstncy.  There  was  a  rndo  kind  of  intiBic,  part  of 
tlic  time,  but  the  niUBicians  were  not  visible.  None  but  spin- 
ners were  allowed  within  the  circle.  A  man  had  to  either 
spin  or  stay  outside.  It  was  about  as  barbarous  an  exhibition 
as  we  have  witnessed  yet.  Then  sick  persons  came  and  lay 
down,  and  beside  them  women  laid  their  sick  children  (one  a 
babe  at  the  breast,)  and  the  patriarch  of  the  Dervishes  walked 
\i\H)n  their  bodies.  lie  was  supposed  to  cure  their  diseases  by 
trampling  upon  their  breasts  or  backs  or  standing  on  the  back 
of  their  necks.  This  is  well  enough  for  a  pco])Ie  who  think 
all  their  affaire  are  made  or  marred  by  viewless  spirits  of 
the  air — ^l>y  giants,  gnomes,  and  genii — and  who  still  l>elieve, 
to  this  day,  all  the  wild  tales  in  the  Arabian  Kiglits.  Even  so 
an  intelligent  missionary  tells  me. 

We  visited  the  Thousand  and  One  Columns.  I  do  not  know 
what  it  was  origin^ly  intended  for,  but  they  said  it  was  built 
for  a  reservoir.  It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  Constantinople. 
You  go  down  a  flight  of  stone  steps  in  tlie  middle  of  a  barren 
place,  and  there  you  are.  You  are  forty  feet  under  ground, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  pei'fect  wilderness  of  tall,  slender,  gran- 
ite c(»lumns,  of  liyzantine  architecture.  Stand  where  you 
would,  or  change  your  position  as  often  as  you  pleased,  you 
were  always  a  centre  from  which  radiated  a  dozen  long  arch- 
ways and  colonnades  that  lost  themselves  in  distance  and  tlie 
sombre  twilight  of  the  place.  This  old  dried-up  reservoir  is 
occupied  by  a  few  ghostly  silk-spinners  now,  and  one  of  tliem 
showed  me  a  cross  cut  high  up  in  one  of  the  pillai-s.  I  sup- 
l)08e  he  meant  me  to  understand  that  tlie  institution  was  there 
before  tlie  Turkish  occupation,  and  I  thought  he  made  a  re- 
mark to  that  effect ;  but  he  must  have  had  an  imi>ediment  in 
his  speech,  for  I  did  not  understand  him. 

We  took  off  our  shoes  and  went  into  the  marble  mausoleum 
of  tlio  Sultan  Mahmoud,  tlie  neatest  piece  of  architecture,  in- 
side, that  I  have  seen  lately.  Mahmoud^s  tomb  was  covered 
witli  a  black  velvet  pall,  which  was  elaborately  embroidered 
witli  silver ;  it  stood  witliin  a  fancy  silver  railing ;  at  tiie  sides 
and  corners  were  silver  candlesticks  tliat  would  weigh  more 
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than  a  hnndred  ponndB,  and  they  supported  candles  as  large  as 
a  man's  leg ;  on  the  top  of  the  sarcopliagiis  was  a  fez,  with  a 
handsome  diamond  ornament  upon  it,  which  an  attendant  said 
cost  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  lied  like  a  Turk  when 
he  said  it.  Malimoud's  whole  family  were  comfortahl;  planted 
around  him. 


We  went  to  the  great  Bazaar  in  Stamboul,  of  course,  and  I 
shall  not  describe  it  furthor  than  to  say  it  is  a  monstrous  hive 
of  little  shops — tliousands,  I  should  say — all  under  one  roof, 
and  cut  up  into  innumerable  little  blocks  by  narrow  streets 
which  are  arolied  overhead.  One  street  is  devoted  to  a  ]>artio- 
ular  kind   of  merchandise,   another   to   anotlier,  and   so  on. 
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When  jon  wish  to  buy  a  pair  of  sliooB  you  have  tlie  swing  of 
tlie  wliolo  street — ^you  do  not  have  to  walk  yourself  down 
hunting  stores  in  different  localities.  It  is  the  same  with  silks, 
antiquities,  shawls,  etc.  The  place  is  crowded  with  people  all 
the  time,  and  as  Uie  gay-colored  Eastern  fabrics  are  lavishly 
displayed  before  every  sliop,  tlie  great  Bazaar  of  Stamboul  is 
one  of  the  sights  that  are  worth  seeing.  It  is  full  of  life,  and 
stir,  and  business,  dirt,  beggars,  asses,  yelling  ]>eddlers,  porters, 
dervishes,  high-bom  Turkish  female  shoppers,  Greeks,  and 
weird-looking  and  weirdly  dressed  Mohammedans  from  the 
mountains  and  the  far  provinces — and  the  only  solitary  thing 
one  docs  not  smell  when  ho  is  in  the  Great  Bazaar,  is  some- 
thing which  smells  good. 
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MOSQUES  are  plenty,  chnrclies  nre  plenty,  graveyards  are 
plenty,  but  nioitils  and  wliiakey  are  scarce.  The  Koran 
does  not  peitnit  Mohammedans  to  drink.  Their  natural  in- 
stincts do  not  permit  them  to  be  moral.  They  say  the  Snltan 
has  eight  hundred  wives.  This  ahuost  amounts  to  bigamy. 
It  makes  our  cheeks  burn  with  shame  to  see  such  a  thing  (xsr- 
mitted  here  in  Turkey.  We  do  not  mind  it  so  much  in  Salt 
Lake,  however. 

'  Circassian  and  Georgian  girls  are  still  sold  in  Constantino- 
ple by  their  parents,  but  not  publicly.  The  great  slave  marts 
we  have  all  read  so  much  about — where  tender  young  girls 
were  stripped  for  insi)cction,  and  criticised  and  discussed  just 
as  if  tliey  were  horses  at  an  agricultural  fair — ^no  longer  exist. 
The  exhibition  and  the  sales  are  private  now.  Stocks  are  up, 
just  at  present,  partly  l)ccausc  of  a  brisk  demand  created  by 
tlie  recent  return  of  tlio  Sultan's  suite  from  the  courts  of 
£uro|)e ;  partly  on  account  of  an  unusual  abundance  of  brcad- 
8tn£&,  which  leaves  holders  nntortured  by  hunger  and  enables 
them  to  hold  back  for  high  prices ;  and  partly  because  buyers 
are  too  weak  to  bear  the  market,  while  sellers  are  amply  pre- 
pared to  bull  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  tlie  American 
metropolitan  newspapers  were  publislied  here  in  Constantino- 
ple, Uieir  next  commercial  report  would  read  about  as  follows, 
I  suppose : 

BLAVB  GIBL  XABKXT  RBPOBT. 

•'Bert  bruMlt  CircuiianB,  crop  of  1850,  £200;  185S,  £S60;  1854,  £300.    Beil 
bnndi  Oeoigian,  none  in  markets  woood  quelitjr,  1851,  £180.    MineleeD  hkt  to 
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niddluig  Wallachian  girls  offered  at  £130  ^  160,  bat  no  taken;  dxteen  prime  A  1 
■old  in  ffnmll  lots  to  close  out — terms  private. 

'*8n]cs  of  one  lot  Gircassianis  primo  to  good,  1852  to  1864,  at  £240  0  242|,  bujor 
30;  one  forty-niner— damaged — at  £23,  seller  ten,  no  deposit.  Seyeral  Georgiani^ 
fiincj  brands,  1862,  changed  hands  to  fill  orders.  Tlie  Qeorgisns  now  on  hand  are 
mostly  last  year*s  crop,  which  was  nnasnally  poor.  Tlie  new  crop  is  a  little  back- 
ward, but  will  be  coming  in  shortly.  As  regards  Its  quantity  and  quality,  tbe  ac- 
counts are  most  encouraging.  In  Uiis  connection  we  can  safely  say,  also,  that  tbe 
new  crop  of  Circassians  Is  looking  extremely  well.  His  Majesty  the  Sultan  has 
already  sent  in  large  orders  for  his  new  harem,  which  will  be  finished  within  a  Ibri- 
night,  and  this  has  naturally  strengthened  the  maiket  and  given  Circassian  stock  « 
strong  upward  tendency.  Taking  advantage  of  the  inflated  market,  many  of  our 
shrewdest  operators  are  seUIng  short  There  sre  hints  of  a  ** comer"  on  WaOa- 
chians. 

^  There  is  nothing  new  in  Nubians.    Slow  salei 

*'  Eunuchs — None  offering;  howeyer,  Isrge  osrgoes  are  expected  from  Egypt  t»> 
day," 

I  think  the  above  would  be  about  tlie  stjle  of  the  commer- 
cial report.  Prices  are  pretty  high  now,  and  holders  firm ; 
but,  two  or  three  years  ago,  parents  in  a  starving  condition 
brought  their  young  daughters  down  here  and  sold  them  for 
even  twenty  and  thirty  dollars,  when  they  could  do  no  better, 
simply  to  save  themselves  and  the  girls  from  dying  of  want.  j 

It  is  sad  to  think  of  so  distressing  a  thing  as  this,  and  I  for  one 
am  sincerely  glad  the  prices  are  up  again. 

Cominorciid  morals,  especially,  are  bad.  There  is  no  gain- 
saying that.  Greek,  Turkish  and  Armenian  morals  consist  only 
in  attending  church  regularly  on  tlie  appointed  Sabbaths,  and 
in  breaking  the  ten  commandments  all  tlie  balance  of  the  week. 
It  comes  natural  to  them  to  lie  and  cheat  in  Uie  first  place,  and 
then  tliey  go  on  and  improve  on  nature  until  they  arrive  at 
perfection.  In  recommending  his  son  to  a  merchant  as  a  val- 
uable salesman,  a  father  does  not  say  he  is  a  nice,  moral,  up- 
right boy,  and  goes  to  Sunday  School  and  is  honest,  but  he 
says,  ^^  This  boy  is  wortli  his  weight  in  broad  pieces  of  a  hun- 
drc<l — for  behold,  ho  will  cheat  whomsoever  hath  dealings 
wiUi  him,  and  from  the  Eiixine  to  the  waters  of  Marmora  there 
abideth  not  so  gifted  a  liar !''  How  is  that  for  a  reconmienda- 
tion  t  The  Missionaries  tell  me  tliat  they  hear  encomiums  like 
that  passed  upon  people  -every  day.    They  say  of  a  person  they 
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adiniroy  ^^  Ah,  he  10  a  charming  swindler,  and  a  moat  exquisite 
liarr 

Everj  body  lies  and  cheats — every  body  who  is  in  business, 
at  any  rate.  Even  foreigners  soon  have  to  come  down  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  and  they  do  not  buy  and  sell  long  in 
Constantinople  tiU  tliey  lie  and  cheat  like  a  Greek.  I  say 
like  a  Greek,  because  the  Greeks  are  called  the  worst  trans- 
grressors  in  this  line.  Several  Americans  long  resident  in  Con- 
stantinople contend  that  most  Turks  are  pretty  trustwortliy, 
but  few  claim  that  the  Greeks  have  any  virtues  that  a  man  can 
discover — at  least  without  a  fire  assay. 

I  am  half  willing  to  believe  that  the  celebrated  dogs  of  Con* 
stantinoplo  have  been  misrepresented — slandered.  I  have 
always  been  led  to  suppose  tliat  they  were  so  thick  in  the 
streets  that  they  blocked  the  way ;  that  they  moved  about  in 
organized  companies,  platoons  and  regiments,  and  took  what 
they  wanted  by  determined  and  ferocious  assault ;  and  that  at 
night  tliey  drowned  all  other  sounds  with  their  terrible  bowl- 
ings.   The  dogs  I  see  here  can  not  be  those  I  have  read  of. 

I  find  them  every  where,  but  not  in  strong  force.  The  most 
I  have  found  together  has  b^n  about  ten  or  twenty.  And 
night  or  day  a  fair  proportion  of  them  were  sound  asleep. 
Those  that  were  not  asleep  always  looked  as  if  they  wanted 
to  be.  I  never  saw  such  utterly  wretched,  starving,  sad-vis- 
aged,  broken-hearted  looking  curs  in  my  life.  It  seemed  a 
grim  satire  to  accuse  such  brutes  as  these  of  taking  things  by 
force  of  arms.  They  hardly  seemed  to  have  strength  enough 
or  ambition  enough  to  walk  across  the  street — I  do  not  know 
tliat  I  have  seen  one  walk  tliat  far  yet  They  are  mangy  and 
bruised  and  mutilated,  and  often  you  see  one  witli  die  hair 
singed  off  him  in  such  wide  and  well  defined  tracts  tliat  he 
looks  like  a  map  of  tlie  new  Territories.  They  are  the  sorriest 
beasts  tliat  breathe — the  most  abject — the  most  pitiful.  In 
their  faces  is  a  settled  expression  of  melancholy,  an  airof  hojie- 
less  despondency.  The  hairless  patches  on  a  scalded  dog  are 
preferred  by  the  fleas  of  Constantinople  to  a  wider  range  on  a 
healthier  dog ;  and  the  exposed  places  suit  the  fleas  exactly.    I 
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saw  3,  dog  of  this  kind  start  to  nibble  at  a  floa — a  fly  attracted 
Ilia  attention,  and  lie  made  a  enatuli  at  him  ;  tlie  flea  called  for, 
him  once  more,  and  that  forever  nneettled  him ;  he  looked 
Badly  at  hia  flea'paBture,  tlien  sadly  looked  at  hia  bald  spot 
Then  he  heaved  a  eigh  and  dropi>ed  hia  head  resignedly  opoti' 
his  pawa.     lie  was  not  o(iual  to  tlio  situation. 


SI^NPKBBD  DOOS. 


Tlio  d(^  Bleep  in  the  Btrcets,  all  over  the  city.  From  one 
end  of  tlie  atrcet  to  tlie  other,  I  aiippoae  they  will  average 
al>ont  eight  or  ten  to  a  block.  Sometimes,  of  courae,  there  are 
fifteen  or  twenty  to  a  block.  They  do  not  Iwlong  to  any  body, 
and  tliey  Bccm  to  liave  no  close  personal  fricndaliipa  among  each 
other.  But  tlioy  district  the  city  thcmsclvca,  and  the  dogs  of 
each  dietrict,  wlictlicr  it  he  half  a  block  in  extent,  or  ten 
htockB,  have  to  remain  within  its  bounds.  Woo  to  a  dog  if  he 
crossea  the  linel  His  neighbors  would  snatch  the  balance  of 
his  hair  off  in  a  aocond.     So  it  ia  said.     But  they  don*t  look  it. 

They  alocp  in  the  streets  tliese  dnj-s.  Tlioy  arc  my  com- 
paM — my  gniilc.  Wlicu  I  sec  the  d(^  sleep  placidly  on, 
while  men,  phecp,  gceac,  and  all  moving  things  turn  out  and 
go  around  them,  I  know  I  am  not  in  the  great  street  where  tlie 
jiotel  is,  and  mnat  go  fiirtlier.  In  the  Grand  Rue  the  doga 
hare  a  aort  of  air  of  being  on  the  lookout — an  Mr  bom  of  be- 
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ing  obliged  to  get  out  of  die  way  of  many  carriages  every 
day — and  that  expression  one  recognizes  in  a  moment.  It 
does  not  exist  upon  the  face  of  any  dog  without  the  confines 
of  that  street.  All  others  sleep  placidly  and  keep  no  watch. 
They  would  not  move,  tliough  the  Sultan  himself  passed^  by. 

In  one  narrow  street  (but  none  of  them  are  wide)  I  saw  three 
dogs  lying  coiled  up,  about  a  foot  or  two  apart.  End  to  end 
they  lay,  and  so  they  just  bridged  the  street  neatly,  from  gut- 
ter to  gutter.  A  drove  of  a  hundred  sheep  came  along.  Tliey 
^pped  right  over  the  dogs,  the  rear  crowding  the  front,  impa- 
tient to  get  on.  The  dogs  looked  lazily  up,  flinched  a  little 
when  the  impatient  feet  of  the  sheep  toudied  their  raw  backs — 
sighed,  and  lay  peacefully  down  again.  No  talk  could  be 
plainer  than  that.  So  some  of  the  sheep  jumped  over  tliem 
and  others  scrambled  between,  occasionally  chipping  a  1<^  with 
their  sharp  hoofe,  and  when  the  whole  flock  had  made  the 
trip,  the  dogs  sneezed  a  little,  in  the  cloud  of  dust,  but  never 
budged  their  bodies  an  inch.  I  thought  I  was  lazy,  but  I  am 
a  steam-engine  compared  to  a  Constantinople  dog.  But  was 
not  that  a  singular  scene  for  a  city  of  a  million  inhabitants  t 

These  dogs  are. the  scavengers  of  the  city.  That  is  their 
official  position,  and  a  hard  one  it  is.  However,  it  is  their 
protection.  But  for  their  usefulness  in  partially  cleansing 
these  terrible  streets,  they  would  not  be  tolerated  long.  They 
eat  any  thing  and  every  thing  that  comes  in  their  way,  from 
melon  rinds  and  spoiled  grapes  up  through  all  the  grades  and 
species  of  dirt  and  refuse  to  their  own  dead  friends  and  rela- 
tives— and  yet  tliey  are  always  lean,  always  hungry,  always 
despondent.  The  people  are  loath  to  kill  them — do  not  kill 
Uiem,  in  fact.  The  Turks  have  an  innate  antipatliy  to  taking 
the  life  of  any  dumb  animal,  it  is  said.  But  they  do  worse. 
They  hang  and  kick  and  stone  and  scald  these  wretched  crea- 
tures to  the  very  verge  of  deatli,  and  then  leave  them  to  live 
and  suffer. 

Once  a  Sultan  proposed  to  kill  off  all  the  dogs  here,  and 
did  begin  the  work — but  the  iK)pulace  raised  such  a  howl  of 
horror  about  it  that  tlie  massacre  was  stayed.    After  a  while, 
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he  proposed  to  remove  them  all  to  an  idand  in  the  Sea^of  Mar- 
mora. No  objection  was  offered,  and  a  ship-load  or  so  was 
taken  away.  But  when  it  came  to  be  known  that  somehow  or 
other  the  dogs  never  got  to  the  island,  but  always  fell  over- 
board in  the  night  and  perished,  another  howl  was  raised  and 
the  tranBiK>rtation  scheme  was  dropped. 

So  the  dogs  remain  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  streets. 
I  do  not  say  that  they  do  not  howl  at  night,  nor  that  they  do 
not  attack  people  who  have  not  a  red  fes  on  their  heads.  I 
only  say  tliat  it  would  be  mean  for  me  to  accuse  them  of  these 
unseemly  Uiings  who  have  not  seen  them  do  them  with  my 
own  eyes  or  heard  them  with  my  own  ears. 

I  was  a  little  surprised  to  see  Turks  and  Greeks  playing 
newsboy  right  hero  in  tlio  mysterious  land  where  tlie  giants 
and  genii  of  the  Arabian  Nights  once  dwelt — where  winged 
horses  and  hydra-headed  dragons  guarded  enchanted  castles — 
where  Princes  and  Princesses  flew  through  tlie  air  on  carpets 
tliat  obeyed  a  mystic  talisman — where  cities  whoso  houses  were 
made  of  precious  stones  sprang  up  in  a  night  under  the  hand 
of  the  magician,  and  where  busy  marts  were  suddenly  stricken 
with  a  spell  and  each  citizen  lay  or  sat,  or  stood  wiUi  weapon 
raised  or  foot  advanced,  just  as  he  was,  speechless  and  motion- 
less, till  time  had  told  a  hundred  years  I 

It  was  curious  to  see  newsboys  selling  papers  in  so  dreamy  a 
land  as  tliat.  And,  to  say  truly,  it  is  comparatively  a  new 
thing  here.  The  selling  of  newspapers  had  its  birth  in  Con- 
stantinople about  a  year  ago,  and  was  a  child  of  the  Pmssiaii 
and  Austrian  war. 

There  is  one  paper  published  here  in  the  English  lan- 
guage— The  Levant  Herald — ^and  there  are  generally  a  number 
of  Greek  and  a  few  French  papers  rising  and  falling,  strug- 
gling up  and  falling  again.  Newspapers  are  not  popular  with 
the  Sultanas  Govoniment  They  do  not  understand  jour- 
nalism. The  proverb  says,  *^  The  unknown  is  always  great*' 
To  tlie  court,  tlie  newspaper  is  a  mysterious  and  rascally  insti- 
tution. They  know  what  a  pestilence  is,  because  they  have 
one  occasionally  tliat  thins  the  people  out  at  the  rate  of  two 
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thonsand  a  day,  and  tliey  regard  a  newBpaper  as  a  mild  form 
of  peetilence.  When  it  goes  astray,  they  Buppress  it — pouoce 
upon  it  without  warning,  and  tiirottle  it.  Wiieii  it  don't  go 
astray  for  a  long  time,  tliey  get  Buspicious  and  tiirottle  it  anyhow, 
because  tliey  tliink  it  is  liatdiiiig  deviltry.  Imagine  the  Grand 
Yizior  in  eolomn  (^imcil  with  t)io  magnates  of  the  rcahn, 
spelling  his  way  tlirough  the  hated  newspaper,  and  tinaUy 
delivering  Ins  profound  decision :  "  This  tiling  means  mis- 
chief—it IB  too  darkly,  too  suspiciouBly  inoffensive — suppress 
it  I  Warn  tlie  publisher  that  we  can  not  have  this  sort  of 
thing :  put  the  editor  in  prison !" 


The  newspaper  bosiness  has  its  inconveniences  in  Constanti- 
■  nople.  Two  Greek  papers  and  one  French  one  were  sup- 
pressed here  within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  No  victories  of 
tlie  Crotane  are  allowed  to  be  printed.  From  time  to  time  the 
Grand  Yizier  sends  a  notice  to  the  various  editors  that  die 
Cretan  insurrection  is  entirely  suppressed,  and  although  that 
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editor  knows  better,  he  still  has  to  print  the  notice.  The  Xe- 
vaiU  Herald  is  too  fond  of  speaking  praiscfuUy  of  Americans 
to  be  popular  with  the  Sultan,  who  does  not  relish  our  sympa- 
thy with  the  Cretans,  and  therefore  tliat  paper  has  to  be  par- 
ticularly circuni6i)ect  in  order  to  keep  out  of  trouble.  Once 
the  editor,  foi^ctting  the  olticial  notice  in  his  paper  that  the 
Cretans  were  crushed  out,  printed  a  letter  of  a  vcr}'  different 
tenor,  from  tlie  American  Consul  in  Crete,  and  was  fined  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  it.  Shortly  he  printed  another 
from  the  same  source  and  was  imprisoned  tlircc  months  for  his 
pains.  I  think  I  could  get  the  assistant  editorship  of  the  Ze- 
vani  Ilerahly  but  I  am  going  to  try  to  worry  along  without  it. 

To  suppi*c88  a  pa|)cr  here  involves  the  ruin  of  the  publisher, 
almost  Ihit  in  Naples  I  think  they  speculate  on  misfortunes 
of  that  kind.  PAj)ers  are  suppressed  tliera  every  day,  and 
spring  up  the  next  day  under  a  new  name.  During  tlie  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  we  staid  tliere  one  paper  was  murdered  and 
resurrected  twice.  Tlie  newsboys  are  smart  Hiere,  just  as  they 
are  elsewhere.  They  take  advantage  of  popular  weaknesses. 
When  they  find  they  are  not  likely  to  sell  out,  tlicy  approach 
a  citizen  mysteriously,  and  say  in  a  low  voice — "  Last  copy, 
sir :  double  price ;  paper  just  l)een  suppressed  1"  The  man 
buys  it,  of  course,  and  finds  nothing  in  it.  They  do  say — I  do 
not  vouch  for  it — but  they  do  say  tliat  men  sometimes  print  a 
vast  edition  of  a  pa]ier,  with  a  ferociously  seditious  article  in 
it,  distribute  it  quickly  among  the  newsboys,  and  clear  out  till 
the  Government's  indignation  cools.  It  pays  well.  Confisca- 
tion donH  amount  to  any  thing.  The  type  and  presses  are  not 
worth  taking  care  of. 

There  is  only  one  English  newspaper  in  Naples.  It  has 
seventy  subscribers.  The  publislier  is  getting  rich  very  delib- 
erately— very  deliberately  indeed. 

I  never  shall  want  another  Turkish  lunch.  Tlie  cooking  ap- 
paratus was  in  the  little  lunch  room,  near  the  bazaar,  and  it 
was  all  open  to  the  street.  The  cook  was  slovenly,  and  so  was 
the  table,  and  it  had  no  cloth  on  it.  The  fellow  took  a  mass 
of  sausage-meat  and  coated  it  round  a  wire  and  laid  it  on  a 


I 
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charcoal  fire  to  cook.  When  it  was  done,  he  laid  it 
and  a  dog  walked  sadly  in  and  nipped  it.  He  smelt  it  first, 
and  probably  recognized  the  remains  of  a  fiiend.  The  cook 
took  it  away  from  him  and  laid  it  before  us.  Jack  said,  "  I 
pass  " — ^he  plays  euchre  sometimes — ^and  we  all  passed  in  turn. 
Then  the  cook  baked  a  broad,  fiat,  wheaten  cake,  greased -it 
well  with  the  sausage,  and  started  towards  us  with  it.  It 
dropped  in  the  dirt,  and  he  picked  it  up  and  polished  it  on  his 
breeches,  and  laid  it  before  us.  Jack  said,  "  I  pass.''  We  all 
passed.  He  put  some  eggs  in  a  frying  pan,  and  stood  pensively 
prying  slabs  of  meat  fiY>m  between  his  teeth  with  a  fork. 
Then  he  used  the  fork  to  turn  the  eggs  with — and  brought 
them  along.  Jack  said  ^^  Pass  again."  All  followed  suit 
We  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  so  we  ordered  a  new  ra- 
tion of  sausage.  The  cook  got  out  his  wire,  apportioned  a 
proper  amount  of  sausage-meat,  spat  it  on  his  hands  and  fell 
to  work  I  This  time,  with  one  accord,  we  all  passed  out.  We 
paid  and  left.  Tliat  is  all  I  learned  about  Turkisli  lunclies.  A 
Turkish  lunch  is  good,  no  doubt,  but  it  has  its  little  draw- 
backs. 

When  I  think  how  I  have  been  swindled  by  books  of  Oriental 
travel,  I  want  a  tourist  for  breakfast.  For  years  and  years  I 
have  dreamed  of  the  wonders  of  the  Turkish  batli ;  for  years 
and  years  I  have  promised  myself  that  I  would  yet  enjoy  one. 
Many  and  many  a  time,  in  fancy,  I  have  lain  in  the  marble 
bath,  and  breathed  tlie  slumbrous  fragrance  of  Eastern  spices 
that  filled  the  air;  then  passed  through  a  weird  and  complica- 
ted system  of  pulling  and  hauling,  and  drenching  and  scrub- 
bing, by  a  gang  of  naked  savages  who  loomed  vast  and  vaguely 
through  the  steaming  mists,  like  demons ;  then  rested  for  a 
while  on  a  divan  fit  for  a  king ;  then  passed  through  another 
complex  ordeal,  and  one  more  fearftil  than  the  first;  and, 
finally,  swathed  in  soft  fabrics,  been  conveyed  to  a  princely  sa- 
loon and  laid  on  a  bed  of  eider  down,  where  eunuelis,  gorgeous 
of  costume,  fanned  me  while  I  drowsed  and  dreamed,  or  con- 
tentedly gazed  at  tlie  rich  hangings  of  the  apartment,  the  soft 
carpets,  the  sumptuous  furniture,  the  pictures,  and  drank  deli- 
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ciottB  coffee,  Binokcd  the  Bootking  nargliili,  and  dropped,  at  the 
last,  into  tranquil  repose,  lulled  by  sensuous  odors  from  un- 
seen censers,  by  the  gentle  influence  of  the  narghili's  Persian 
tobacco,  and  by  the  nmsic  of  fountains  that  counterfeited  tlie 
pattering  of  summer  rain. 

-^That  was  the  picture,  just  as  I  got  it  from  incendiary  books 
of  travel.  It  was  a  pooi',  miserable  imposture.  The  reality 
is  no  more  like  it  than  the  Five  Points  are  like  the  Oarden  of 
Eden.  They  received  me  in  a  great  conrt,  paved  with  marble 
slabs ;  around  it  wero  broad  galleries,  one  above  another,  car-, 
petcd  with  seedy  matting,  railed  with  nnpaintcd  balustrades, 
and  furnished  with  huge  rickety  chairs,  cushioned  with  rusty 
old  mattresses,  indented  with  impressions  left  by  the  fonns  of 
nine  successive  generations  of  men  who  had  reposed  u])on  them.* 
The  place  was  vast,  naked,  drcary ;  its  court  a  bam,  its  galle- 
ries stalls  for  human  horses.  The  cadaverous,  half  nude  var- 
lets  that  served  in  the  establishment  bad  nothing  of  poetry  in 
their  appearance,  nothing  of  romance,  nothing  of  Oriental 
splendor.  They  shed  no  entrancing  odors — just  the  contrary. 
Their  hungry  eyes  and  their  lank  forms  continually  suggested 
one  glaring,  unsentimental  fact — they  wanted  what  they  term 
in  California  "  a  sfpiare  meal." 

I  went  into  one  of  the  racks  and  undressed.  An  unclean 
starveling  wrapped  a  gaudy  table-cloth  about  his  loins,  and 
hung  a  white  rag  over  my  shoulders.  If  I  had  had  a  tub  then, 
it  would  have  come  natural  to  me  to  take  in  washing.  I  was 
then  conducted  down  stairs  into  the  wet,  slippery  court,  and 
the  first  tilings  tliat  attracted  my  attention  were  my  heels.  My 
fall  excited  no  comment.  They  expected  it,  no  doubt  It 
belongcil  in  the  list  of  softening,  sensuous  influences  peculiar 
to  tliis  home  of  Eastern  luxury.  It  was  softening  enough,  cer- 
tainly, but  its  application  was  not  happy.  They  now  gave  me 
a  pair  of  wooden  clopjs — benches  in  miniature,  with  leather 
strai>s  over  them  to  confine  my  feet  (which  they  would  have 
done,  only  I  do  not  wear  No.  ISs.)  These  things  dangled  un- 
comfortably by  the  straps  when  I  lifted  up  my  feet,  and  came 
down  in  awkward  and  unexiKscted  places  when  I  put  them  on 
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the  floor  again,  and  sometimes  turned  sideways  and  wrenched 
my  ankles  out  of  joint  However,  it  was  all  Oriental  luxury, 
and  I  did  wbat  I  could  to  enjoy  it 


They  pat  me  in  anoUier  part  of  the  bam  and  laid  mo  on  a 
Btufiy  sort  of  pallet,  whicli  was  not  made  of  cloth  of  gold,  or 
Persian  shawls,  but  was  merely  tlie  unpretending  sort  of  thing 
I  have  seen  in  the  negro  quarters  of  Arkansas.  There  was 
nothing  wliatever  in  this  dim  marble  prison  hut  Ave  more  of 
these  biers.  It  was  a  very  solemn  place.  I  expected  that  the 
spiced  odors  of  Arahy  were  going  to  steal  over  my  senses  now, 
but  they  did   not,     A  copper-colored   skeleton,  with   a  rag 
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around  him,  brought  tne  a  glass  decanter  of  water,  with  a 
lighted  tobacco  pipe  in  the  top  of  it,  and  a  pliant  stem  a  yard 
long,  with  a  brass  mouth-piece  to  it. 

It  was  the  famous  "  nai^hili "  of  the  East — the  thing  the 
Grand  Turk  smokes  in  the  pictures.  This  1)egan  to  look  like 
luxury.  I  took  one  blast  at  it,  and  it  was  sufficient ;  the  smoke 
went  in  a  great  volume  down  into  my  stomach,  my  lungs, 
even  into  the  uttermost  parts  of  my  frame.  I  exploded  one 
mighty  cough,  and  it  was  as  if  Vesuvius  had  let  go.  For  the 
next  five  minutes  I  smoked  at  every  jK>re,  like  a  frame  house 
that  is  on  fire  on  the  inside.  Not  any  more  nargbili  for  me. 
The  smoke  iiad  a  vile  taste,  and  the  taste  of  a  thousand  infidel 
tongues  that  remained  on  that  bnisH  mouthpiece  was  viler  still. 
I  was  getting  discouraged.  Whenever,  hereafter,  I  see  the 
cross-legged  Cirand  Turk  snu)king  his  narghili,  in  pretended 
bliss,  on  tlie  outside  of  a  paper  of  Connecticut  tobacco,  I  sliall 
know  him  for  the  shameless  humbug  he  is. 

This  prison  was  filled  with  hot  air.  When  I  had  got 
warmed  up  sufficiently  to  prepare  me  for  a  still  wanner  tem- 
])erature,  they  took  me  where  it  was — into  a  marble  room, 
wet,  slip])ery  and  steamy,  and  laid  me  out  on  a  raised  platform 
in  tlie  centre.  It  w*as  very  wann.  Presently  my  man  sat  me 
down  by  a  tank  of  hot  water,  drenched  me  well,  gloved  his 
hand  with  a  coarse  mitten,  and  began  to  i>oIish  me  all  over 
with  it.  I  began  to  smell  disgrceably.  The  more  he  polislied 
the  worse  I  huiclt.     It  was  alunuiiig.     I  s:iid  to  him  : 

**I  [)erceive  that  I  am  pretty  far  gone.  It  is  plain  that  I 
ought  to  l>e  buried  without  any  unnecessary  delay.  Perhaps 
you  had  better  go  after  my  friends  at  once,  because  the  weatlier 
is  wann,  and  I  can  not  *  keep '  long.' " 

lie  went  on  scrubbing,  and  paid  no  attention.  I  soon  saw 
that  he  was  reilucing  my  size.  He  bore  hard  on  his  mitten, 
and  tnnn  under  it  rolled  little  cj'linders,  like  maccaroni.  It 
could  not  be  dirt,  for  it  was  too  wliite.  He  pared  me  down  in 
this  way  for  a  long  time.     Finally  I  said : 

"  It  is  a  tedious  pro<*es«.  It  will  take  hours  to  trim  mo  to 
the  size  you  want  me;  I  will  wail ;  go  and  bon*ow  a  jack-plane.'^ 
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He  paid  no  attention  at  all. 

After  a  while  he  brought  a  basin,  some  Boap,  and  something 
that  seemed  to  be  the  tail  of  a  horse.  lie  made  up  a  prodi- 
gious quig[)tity  of  soap-suds,  deluged  me  with  them  from  head 
to  foot,  without  warning  me  to  sliut  my  eyes,  and  tliea  swabbed 
me  viciously  witli  the  horse-tail.  Then  he  left  me  there,  a 
snowy  statue  of  lather,  and  went  away.  When  I  got  tired  of 
waiting  I  went  and  hunted  him  up.  He  was  prop|)cd  against 
the  wall,  in  anotheir  room,  asleep.  I  woke  him.  He  was  not 
disconcerted.  He  took  me  back  and  flooded  me  witli  hot  wa- 
ter, dieu  turbancd  my  head,  swathed  me  with  dry  table-cloths, 
and  conducted  me  to  a  latticed  chicken-coop  in  one  of  the  gal- 
leries, and  pointed  to  one  of  those  Arkansas  beds.  I  mounted 
it,  and  vaguely  expected  the  odors  of  Araby  again.  They  did 
not  come. 

The  blank,  unomamentcd  coop  had  nothing  about  it  of  that 
oriental  voluptuousness  one  reads  of  so  much.  It  was  more 
suggestive  of  the  county  hospital  than  any  thing  else.  The 
skinny  servitor  brought  a  narghili,  and  I  got  him  to  take  it  out 
again  without  wasting  any  time  about  it.  Then  he  brought 
the  world-renowned  Turkish  coifee  that  poets  have  sung  so 
rapturously  for  many  generations,  and  I  seized  upon  it  as  the 
last  hope  that  was  left  of  my  old  dreams  of  Eastern  luxury. 
It  was  another  fraud.  Of  all  the  unchristian  beverages  that 
ever  passed  my  li])s,  Turkish  coffee  is  the  worst.  The  cup  is 
small,  it  is  smeared  with  grounds ;  the  coffee  is  black,  tliick, 
unsavory  of  smell,  and  execrable  in  taste.  The  bottom  of  the 
cup  has  a  muddy  sediment  in  it  half  an  inch  deep.  This  goes 
down  your  throat,  and  portions  of  it  lodge  by  the  way,  and 
produce  a  tickling  aggravation  that  keeps  you  barking  and 
coughing  for  an  hour. 

Here  endeth  my  experience  of  the  celebrated  Turkish  batli, 
and  here  also  endeth  my  dream  of  the  bliss  the  mortal  revels 
in  who  passes  through  it.  It  is  a  malignant  swindle.  The  man 
who  enjoys  it  is  qualified  to  enjoy  any  thing  that  is  repulsive 
to  sight  or  sense,  and  lie  that  can  inve^t  it  with  a  charm  of 
poetry  is  able  to  do  the  same  with  any  thing  else  in  the  world 
that  is  tedious,  and  wretched,  and  dismal,  and  nasty. 
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"TTTE  left  a  dozen  paesengere  in  Constantinoplo,  and  Bailed 
V  ▼  through  the  beautiful  Bosporus  and  far  up  into  Uie 
Black  Sea.  We  left  tliem  in  the  clutches  of  the  celebrated 
Turkish  guide, "  Fab-awat  Moses/'  who  will  seduce  tliem  into 
buying  a  ship-load  of  ottar  of  roses,  splendid  Turkish  vest- 
ments, and  all  manner  of  curious  things  tliey  can  never  have 
any  use  for.  Murray^s  in^uable  guide-books  have  mentioned 
Far-away  Moses'  name,  and  he  is  a  made  man.  lie  rejoices 
daily  in  the  fact  that  he  is  a  recognized  celebrity.  However, 
we  can  not  alter  our  established  customs  to  please  tlie  whims 
of  guides ;  we  can  not  show  partialities  this  late  in  the  day. 
Therefore,  ignoring  this  fellow's  brilliant  fame,  and  ignoring 
the  fanciful  name  he  takes  such  pride  in,  we  called  him  Fer- 
guson, just  as  we  had  done  with  all  other  guides.  It  has  kept 
him  in  a  state  of  smothered  exasperation  all  the  time.  Yet  we 
meant  him  no  harm.  After  he  has  gotten  himself  up  regardless 
of  expense,  in  showy,  ba^y  trowsers,  yellow,  pointed  slippers, 
fiery  fez,  silken  jacket  of  blue,  voluminous  waist-sash  of  fancy 
Persian  stuff  filled  with  a  battery  of  silver-mounted  horse- 
pistols,  and  has  strapped  on  his  terrible  scimetar,  he  considers 
it  an  unspeakable  humiliation  to  be  called  Ferguson.  It  can 
not  be  helped.  All  guides  are  Fergusons  to  us.  We  can  not 
master  their  dreadful  foreign  names. 

Sebastopol  is  probably  the  worst  battered  town  in  Ruflsla  or 
any  where  else.  But  we  ought  to  he  pleasetl  with  it,  neverthe- 
less, for  we  have  been  m  no  country  yet  where  we  have  been 
so  kindly  received,  and  where  we  felt  tliat  to  be  Americans 
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WR8  ft  anfllcient  visi  for  onr  pasBports.  The  moment  tlie  anclicn- 
wftB  down,  Uie  Qovernor  of  Uie  town  immediately'  dispatolied 
Bik  officer  on  boaitl  to  inquire 
if  lie  could  bo  of  any  awist- 
ftnce  to  as,  and  to  invito  os  to 
make  onreelves  at  homo  in  Se- 
bastopol  t  If  you  know  Rtu- 
eia,  you  know  (liat  this  was  a 
wild  stretcli  of  liospitality. 
Tliey  are  usually  so  euspicioiiB 
of  strangers  that  they  worry 
thoni  excessively  with  tho  do- 
lays  and  aggravations  incident 
to  a  complicated  passi>ort  sys- 
tem. Had  wo  come  from  any 
other  eoimtry  we  could  not 
have  had  iwrmission  to  enter 
Sebastopol  and  leavo  again 
under  tliree  days — hut  as  it 
was,  we  were  at  liberty  to  go 
and  come  when  and  where  we 
pleased.  Every  body  in  Con- 
stantinople wnrnutl  lis  Ut  \te 
^  very  careful  aliout  our  [Misft- 

ports,  see  tliat  tliey  were  strict- 
ly en  rnjh,  and  never  to  niinlay  them  for  a  moment :  and  tliey 
told  us  of  numerous  instances  of  Englishmen  and  otlierg  who 
were  delnyeil  days,  weeks,  and  even  montlis,  in  Sbbastopol,  on 
account  of  trifling  infurtnalitJes  in  tlicir  passports,  and  for 
which  they  were  not  to  blame.  I  bad  lost  my  passport,  and 
was  traveling  under  my  room-mate's,  who  stayed  behind  in 
Constantinople  to  await  oiu*  rehun.  To  read  tlie  description 
of  him  in  that  passport  and  tlien  look  at  me,  any  man  could 
see  that  I  was  no  more  like  him  tlian  I  am  like  Hercules.  So 
I  went  into  the  harbor  of  Sebastopol  witli  fear  and  trembling — 
full  of  a  vague,  horrible  apprehension  tliat  I  was  going  to  be 
found  out  and  hanged.     But  all  tliat  time  my  true  passport 
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had  been  floating  gallantly  overhead — and  behold  it  was  only 
oar  flag.    They  never  asked  us  for  any  other. 

We  have  had  a  great  many  Russian  and  English  gentlemen 
and  ladies  on  board  to-day,  and  the  time  has  passed  cheerfully 
away.  They  were  all  happy-spirited  i>eople,  and  I  never 
heard  our  mother  tongue  sound  so  pleasantly  as  it  did  when  it 
fell  from  those  English  li^)s  in  this  far-off  land.  I  talked  to  ' 
the  Russians  a  good  deal,  just  to  be  friendly,  and  they  talked 
to  me  from  the  same  motive ;  I  am  sure  that  both  enjoyed  the 
conversation,  but  never  a  word  of  it  cither  of  us  understood. 
I  did  most  of  my  talking  to  tliose  English  people  though,  and 
I  am  sorry  we  can  not  carry  some  of  them  along  with  us. 

Wo  have  gone  whithersoever  we  chose,  to-<lay,  and  have  met 
with  nothing  but  tlie  kindest  attentions.  Nobody  inquired 
whether  we  had  any  passports  or  not. 

Several  of  the  officers  of  the  Government  have  su^^ested 
that  we  take  the  ship  to  a  little  watering-place  tliirty  miles 
from  here,  and  pay  the  Emperor  of  Russia  a  visit  He  is  rus- 
ticating there.  These  officers  said  they  would  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  insure  us  a  cordial  reception.  They  said  if  we 
would  go,  they  would  not  only  telegraph  the  £m|ieror,  but 
send  a  special  courier  overland  to  announce  our  coming.  Our 
time  is  so  short,  though,  and  more  cs]>ecially  our  coal  is  so 
nearly  out,  that  we  judged  it  best  to  forego  the  rare  pleasure 
of  holding  social  intercourse  with  an  Emi>eror. 

Ruined  Pompeii  is  in  good  condition  compared  to  Sebasto- 
pol.  Here,  yon  may  look  in  whatsoever  direction  you  please, 
and  3*our  eye^encounters  scarcely  any  thing  but  ruin,  ruin,  ru- 
in ! — fragments  of  houses,  crumbled  walls,  torn  and  ragged  hills, 
devastation  every  where  I  It  is  as  if  a  mighty  earthquake  had 
spent  all  its  terrible  forces  upon  tliis  one  little  spot  For 
eighteen  long  months  the  storms  of  war  beat  upon  the  helpless 
town,  and  left  it  at  last  the  saddest  wreck  that  ever  the  sun 
has  looked  ujion.  Not  one  solitary  house  escaped  unscathed — 
not  one  remained  habitable,  even.  Such  utter  and  complete 
ruin  one  could  hardly  conceive  of.  Tlie  houses  had  all  been 
solid,  dressed  stone  structures ;  most  of  them  were  ploughed 
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through  and  tlirongh  by  cannon  balls — ^nnroofod  and  Blioed 
down  from  eaves  to  foundation — and  now  a  row  of  them,  half 
a  mile  long,  looks  merely  like  an  endless  procession  of  battered 
chimneys.  No  semblance  of  a  honse  remains  in  such  as 
these.  Some  of  the  larger  buildings  had  comers  knocked  off; 
pillars  cut  in  two;  cornices  smashed;  holes  driven  straight 
through  the  walls.  Many  of  these  holes  are  as  round  and  as 
.deanly  cut  as  if  they  had  been  made  with  an  anger.  OUiers 
are  half  pierced  through,  and  the  clean  impression  is  tliere 
in  the  rock,  as  smooth  and  as  shapely  as  if  it  were  done  in 
putty.  Here  and  there  a  ball  still  sticks  in  a  wall,  and  from  it 
iron  tears  trickle  down  and  discolor  tlie  stone. 

The  battle-fields  were  pretty  close  togetlier.  The  Malakoff 
tower  is  on  a  hill  which  is  right  in  the  edge  of  the  town.  Tlie 
Bedan  was  within  rifle-shot  of  the  Malakoff;  Inkerman  was  a 
mile  away ;  and  Balaklavn  removed  but  an  hour's  ride.  The 
French  trenches,  by  which  tlioy  approached  and  invested  the 
Malakoff  were  carried  so  close  under  its  sloping  sides  that 
one  might  have  stood  by  the  Russian  guns  and  tossed  a  stone 
into  them.  Eepeatedly,  during  three  terrible  days,  tliey 
swarmed  up  the  little  Malakoff  hill,  and  were  beaten  back 
with  terrible  slaughter.  Finally,  they  captured  the  place,  and 
drove  the  Russians  out,  who  then  tried  to  retreat  into  the  town, 
but  the  English  had  taken  the  Redan,  and  shut  them  off  witli 
a  wall  of  flame ;  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  do  but  go  back 
and  retake  the  Malakoff  or  die  under  its  gims.  Tlicy  did  go 
back ;  they  took  tlie  Malakoff  and  retook  it  two  or  three  times, 
but  their  desperate  valor  could  not  avail,  and  they  had  to  give 
up  at  last 

These  fearful  fields,  where  such  tempests  of  death  used  to 
rage,  are  peaceful  enough  now ;  no  sound  is  heard,  hardly  a 
living  tiling  moves  about  them,  diey  are  lonely  and  silent — 
their  desolation  is  complete. 

There  was  nothing  else  to  do,  and  so  every  body  went  to 
hunting  relics.  They  have  stocked  the  ship  with  them.  They 
brought  them  from  die  Malakoff,  from  the  Redan,  Inkerman, 
Balaklava— every  where.    They  have  brought  cannon  balls. 
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broken  ramrods,  fragments  of  shell — iron  enough  to  freight  a 
sloop.  Some  have  even  brought  bones — ^brought  them  labori- 
ously from  great  distances,  and  were  grieved  to  hear  the  sur- 
geon pronounce  them  only  bones  of  mules  and  oxen.  I  knew 
Blucher  would  not  lose  an  opportunity  like  this.  lie  brought 
a  sack  full  on  board  and  was  going  for  another.  I  prevailed 
upon  him  not  to  go.  He  has  already  turned  his  state-room 
into  a  museum  of  worthless  tnuniHsry,  which  ho  has  gathered 
up  in  his  travels.  He  is  labeling  his  trophies,  now.  I  picked 
up  one  a  while  ago,  and  found  it  marked  ^^  Fragment  of  a  Rus- 
sian ^General."  I  carried  it  out  to  get  a  better  light  ui>on  it — 
it  was  nothing  but  a  couple  of  teeth  and  part  of  the  jaw-bone 
of  a  horse.    I  said  with  some  asperity : 

<<  Fni<rnieiit  of  n  Russian  General  1  This 
is  absurd.  Are  you  never  going  to  Icam 
any  sense  t*' 

lie  only  said :  "  Go  slow — the  old  woman 
won't  know  any  different.*'    [His  aunt.] 

This  person  gathers  mementoes  with  a  a  riuoitBirr. 
perfect  recklessness,  now-a-days;  mixes 
them  all  up  together,  and  then  serenely  labels  them  witliout 
any  regard  to  truth,  propriety,  or  even  plausibility.  I  have 
found  him  breaking  a  stone  in  two,  and  labeling  half  of  it 
**  Chunk  busted  from  the  pulpit  of  Demosthenes,"  and  the 
other  half  "  Darnick  from  the  Tomb  of  Abclard  and  Ilcloisc." 
I  have  known  him  to  gather  up  a  handful  of  pebbles  by  the 
roadside,  and  bring  them  on  board  ship  and  label  them  as  com- 
ing from  twenty  celebrated  localities  five  hundred  miles  apart. 
I  remonstrate  against  these  outrages  upon  reason  and  truth,  of 
course,  but  it  does  no  good.  I  get  tlie  same  tranquil,  unan- 
swerable reply  every  time : 

"  It  don't  signify — the  old  woman  won't  know  any  different" 

Ever  since  we  three  or  four  fortunate  ones  made  tlie  mid- 
night trip  to  Athens,  it  has  afforded  him  genuine  satisfaction 
to  give  every  body  in  the  ship  a  pebble  from  the  Mars-hill 
where  St.  Paul  ])reachcd.  He  got  all  tliose  pebbles  on  the  sea- 
shore, abreast  the  ship,  but  professes  to  have  gathered  them 

26 
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from  one  of  oor  party.  Howerer,  it  is  not  of  any  use  for  me 
to  expose  the  deception — it  affords  him  pleasure,  and  does  no 
barm  to  any  body.  lie  saya  he  never  expects  to  nin  ont  of 
mementoes  of  8t  Paul  as  long  as  he  is  in  reach  uf  a  sand- 
bank. 'Well,  he  is  no  worse  than  others.  I  notice  tliat  alt 
travelerB  supply  deficiencies  in  their  collections  in  the  same 
way.  I  shall  never  have  any  confidence  in  such  tilings  again 
while  I  live. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

t 

/ 

"TT  7  ifi  have  got  so  far  east,  now — a  hnndrod  and  fifty-five 
^  ▼  degrees  of  longitude  from  San  Francisco — ^that  my 
watch  can  not  "  keep  the  hang  ^  of  the  time  any  more.  It  haa 
grown  diBcourngedy  and  stopped.  I  tliink  it  did  a  wise  diing. 
The  difference  in  time  between  Sebastopol  and  the  Pacific 
coast  is  enonnons.  When  it  is  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  here, 
it  is  somewhere  about  week  before  last  in  Califomia.  We  are 
excusable  for  getting  a  little  tangled  as  to  time.  These  dis- 
tractions and  distresses  about  tlie  time  have  worried  me  so 
much  that  I  was  afraid  my  mind  was  so  much  afiected  that  I 
never  would  have  any  appreciation  of  time  again ;  but  when 
I  noticed  how  handy  I  was  yet  about  comprehending  when  it 
was  dinncr-timci  a  blessed  tranquillity  settled  down  upon  me, 
and  I  am  tortured  with  doubts  and  fears  no  more. 

Odessa  is  about  twenty  hours'  run  from  Sebastopol,  and  is  the 
most  northerly  port  in  tlie  Black  Sea.  We  came  here  to  get  coal, 
principally.  The  city  has  a  population  of  one  hundred  and 
Uiirty-three  thousand,  and  is  growing  faster  tlian  any  other 
small  city  out  of  America.  It  is  a  free  port,  and  is  the  great 
grain  mart  of  this  particular  part  of  the  world.  Its  roadstead 
is  full  of  ships.  Engineers  are  at  work,  now,  turning  the  open 
roadstead  into  a  spacious  artificial  harbor.  It  is  to  be  almost 
inclosed  by  massive  stone  piers,  one  of  which  wiU  extend  into 
the  sea  over  tliree  thousand  feet  in  a  straight  line. 

I  have  not  felt  so  much  at  home  for  a  long  time  as  I  did  when  I 
**  raised  the  hill "  and  stood  in  Odessa  for  the  first  time.  It 
looked  just  like  an  American  city ;  fbe,  broad  streetS|  and 
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Btraight  as  well ;  low  KouBeB^  (two  or  three  stories,)  wide,  neat, 
and  free  from  any  qoaintncss  of  ardiitoctural  omninentation ; 
locost  trees  bordering  the  sidewalks  (they  call  them  acacias ;) 
a  stirring,  bnsiness-look  about  the  streets  and  the  stores ;  fast 
walkers;  a  familiar  new  look  about  the  houses  and  every 
thing ;  yea,  and  a  driving  and  smotliering  cloud  of  dust  that 
was  so  like  a  message  from  our  own  dear  native  land  that  we 
could  hardly  refrain  from  shedding  a  few  grateful  tears  and 
execrations  in  the  old  time-honored  American  way.  Look  up 
the  street  or  down  the  street,  this  way  or  that  way,  we  saw 
only  America  I  There  was  not  one  thing  to  remind  us  that  we 
were  in  Bussia.  We  walked  for  some  little  distance,  reveling 
in  this  home  vision,  and  tlien  we  came  upon  a  church  and  a 
hack-driver,  and  presto  I  the  illusion  vanished !  The  church 
had  a  slender-spired  dome  that  rounded  inward  at  its  base,  and 
looked  like  a  tnmip  turned  upside  dovm,  and  tlio  hackman 
seemed  to  be  dressed  in  a  long  petticoat  without  any  hoops. 
These  things  were  essentially  foreign,  and  bo  were  tlie  carriages 
— but  every  body  knows  about  these  things,  and  there  is  no 
occasion  for  my  describing  them. 

We  were  only  to  stay  here  a  day  and  a  night  and  take  in  coal ; 
we  consulted  the  guide-books  and  were  rejoiced  to  know  that 
there  were  no  sights  in  Odessa  to  see ;  and  so  we  had  one  good, 
untrammeled  holyday  on  our  hands,  with  notliing  to  do  but 
idle  about  the  city  and  enjoy  ourselves.*  We  sauntered  through 
the  markets  and  criticised  the  fearftd  and  wonderful  costumes 
from  the  back  country  ;  examined  the  populace  as  far  as  eyes 
could  do  it ;  and  closed  the  entertainment  with  an  ice-cream 
debauch.  We  do  not  get  ice-cream  every  where,  and  so,  when 
we  do,  we  are  apt  to  dissipate  to  excess.  We  never  cared  any 
thing  about  icenn^eam  at  home,  but  we  look  upon  it  witli  a  sort 
of  idolatry  now  that  it  is  so  scarce  in  these  red-hot  climates  of 
the  East 

We  only  found  two  pieces  of  statuary,  and  this  was  another 
blessing.  One  was  a  bronze  image  of  the  Due  de  Kichelieu, 
grand-nephew  of  the  splendid  Cardinal  It  stood  in  a  spi^ious, 
handsome  promenade,  overlooking  the  sea,  and  from  its  base  a 
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▼Ast  flight  of  Btone  steps  led  down  to  the  harbor — ^two  hundred 
of  thcin,  flfly  feet  long,  nnd  a  wide  lauding  at  the  bottom  of 
every  twenty.  It  is  a  noble  staircase,  and  from  a  distance  the 
people  toiling  up  it  looked  like  insects.  I  mention  this  statue 
and  this  stairway  because  they  have  their  story.  Bidielieu 
founded  Odessa — watched  over  it  with  paternal  care — ^labored 
with  a  fertile  brain  and  a  wise  understanding  for  its  best  inter- 
ests— spent  his  fortune  freely  to  the  same  end — endowed  it 
with  a  sound  prosperity,  and  one  which  will  yet  make  it  one 
of  the  great  cities  of  tlie  Old  World — built  tliis  noble  stairway 

with  money  from  his  own  private  purse — and .    Well,  the 

people  for  whom  he  had  done  so  much,  let  him  walk  down 
these  siinie  steps,  one  day,  unattended,  old,  poor,  without  a 
second  coat  to  his  back  ;  and  wlicn,  years  afterwards,  he  died 
in  ScbuKtopol  in  ][K)vcrty  and  neglect,  they  called  a  meeting, 
subscribed  liberally,  and  immediately  erected  this  tasteful 
monument  to  his  memory,  and  named  a  great  street  after  him. 
It  reminds  me  of  what  Robei*t  Bunis^  mother  said  when  they 
erected  a  stately  monument  to  his  memory  :  ^  Ah,  Robbie,  ye 
asked  them  for  bread  and  they  hae  gi^en  ye  a  stane." 

The  people  of  Odessa  have  warmly  recommended  us  to  go 
and  call  on  the  Emperor,  as  did  the  Scbastoix)liaus.  They 
have  telegraphed  his  Majesty,  and  he  has  signified  his  willing- 
ness to  grant  us  an  audience.  So  we  are  getting  up  tlie  an- 
chors and  preparing  to  sail  to  his  watering-place.  What  a 
scratching  around  tliere  will  be,  now  I  what  a  holding  of  im- 
portant meetings  and  ap}K>inting  of  solemn  committees ! — and 
what  a  furbishing  up  of  claw-hammer  coats  and  white  silk 
neck-tics  1  As  this  fearful  ordeal  we  are  about  to  pass  through 
pictures  itself  to  my  fancy  in  all  its  dread  sublimity,  I  begin 
•  to  feel  my  fierce  desire  to  converse  with  a  genuine  Emperor 
cooling  down  and  passing  away.  What  am  I  to  do  with  my 
hands  t  What  am  I  to  do  with  my  feet !  What  in  the  world 
am  I  to  do  with  myself  t 
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\  11/  Jfi  anchored  here  at  Yalta,  RnsBia,  two  or  throe  days 
V  Y  ago.  To  mo  the  place  waa  a  vibion  of  tlie  Sierraa. 
The  tall,  gray  mountains  that  back  it,  their  sides  bristling  witli 
pines— cloven  with  ravines — ^here  and  there  a  hoary  rock  tow- 
ering into  view — ^long,  straight  streaks  sweeping  down  from 
the  summit  to  the  sea,  marking  the  passage  of  some  avalanche 
of  former  times — all  these  were  as  like  what  one  sees  in  the 
Sierras  as  if  the  one  were  a  portrait  of  the  otlier.  The  little 
village  of  Yalta  nestles  at  the  foot  of  an  amphitheatre  which 
slopes  backward  and  upward  to  the  wall  of  hills,  and  looks  as 
if  it  might  have  sunk  quietly  down  to  its  present  position  from 
a  higher  elevation.  This  depression  is  covered  with  tlic  great 
parks  and  gardens  of  noblemen,  and  tlirough  the  mass  of  green 
foliage  the  bright  colors  of  their  palaces  bud  out  here  and  there 
like  flowers.  It  is  a  beautiful  spot. 
We  had  the  United  States  Consul  on  board — ^the  Odessa 

« 

Consul.  We  assembled  in  the  cabin  and  commanded  him  to 
tell  us  what  we  must  do  to  be  saved,  and  tell  us  quickly.  Ue 
made  a  speech.  The  first  thing  he  said  fell  like  a  blight  on 
every  hopeful  spirit:  he  had  never  seen  a  court  reception. 
(Tlirce  groans  for  tlie  Consul.)  Bnt  he  said  he  had  seen  recep- 
tions at  tlie  Governor-General's  in  Odessa,  and  had  often  list- 
ened to  people's  experiences  of  receptions  at  tlie  Knssian  and 
other  courts,  and  believed  he  knew  very  well  what  sort  of 
ordeal  we  were  about  to  essay.  (Ilope  budded  again.)  lie 
said  we  were  many ;   the  smnmer-palace  was  small — a  mere 
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mansion ;  doabtleas  we  bIiouM  be  received  in  summer  fashion 
— in  the  garden ;  we  would  stand  in  a  row,  all  the  gentlemen 
in  swallow-tail  coats,  white  kids,  and  white  neck-ties,  and  the 
ladies  in  light-colored  silks,  or  something  of  that  kind  ;  at  the 
proper  moment — 12  meridian — tlie  Emperor,  attended  bj  his 
suite  arrayed  in  splendid  uniforms,  would  appear  and  walk 
slowly  along  the  line,  bowing  to  some,  and  saying  two  or  three 
words  to  otliers.  At  the  moment  his  Majesty  appeared,  a  uni- 
versal, delighted,  enthusiastic  smile  ought  to  break  out  like  a 
rash  among  the  passengers — ^a  smile  of  love,  of  gratification, 
of  admiration — and  witli  one  accord,  the  party  must  begin  to 
bow — not  obsequiously,  but  respectfully,  and  with  dignity ;  at 
tlie  end  of  fifteen  minutes  the  Emperor  would  go  in  the  house, 
and  we  could  nxn  along  homo  again.  We  felt  immensely  re* 
lievcd.  It  seemed,  in  a  manner,  easy.  There  was  not  a  man 
in  the  party  but  believed  that  with  a  little  practice  he  could 
stand  in  a  row,  especially  if  there  were  others  along ;  there 
was  not  a  man  but  believed  he  could  bow  witliout  tripping  on 
his  coat  tail  and  breaking  his  neck ;  in  a  word,  we  came  to 
believe  we  were  equal  to  any  item  in  tlie  performance  except 
that  complicated  smile.  The  Ck>nsul  also  said  we  ought  to 
draft  a  little  address  to  tlie  Emperor,  and  present  it  to  one  of 
his  aides-de-camp,  who  would  forward  it  to  him  at  tlie  proper 
time.  Therefore,  five  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  prepare 
the  document,  and  tlie  fifty  otliers  went  sadly  smiling  about 
tlie  sliip — ^practicing.  During  the  next  twelve  hours  we  hod 
tlie  general  appearance,  somehow,  of  being  at  a  funeral,  where 
every  body  was  sorry  the  death  liad  occurred,  but  glad  it 
was  over — where  every  body  was  smiling,  and  yet  broken- 
hearted. 

A  committee  went  ashore  to  wait  on  his  Excellency  tlie  Oov-* 
emor-General,  and  learn  our  fate.  At  the  end  of  tlirce  hours 
of  boiling  suspense,  they  came  back  and  said  tlie  Emperor 
would  receive  us  at  noon  the  next  day — would  send  carriages 
for  us — would  hear  the  address  in  person.  The  Qrand  Duke 
Midiael  had  sent  to  invite  us  to  his  palace  also.  Any  man 
could  see  tliat  there  was  an  intention  here  to  show  that  Russia's 
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friendship  for  America  was  bo  genuine  as  to  render  even  her 
private  citizens  objects  worthy  of  kindly  attentions. 

At  the  appointed  honr  we  drove  out  tlireo  miles,  and  assem- 
bled in  the  handsome  garden  in  front  of  tlie  Emperor's  palace. 


We  formed  a  circle  nnder  the  trees  before  the  door,  for  there 
was  DO  one  room  in  the  bouse  able  to  accommodate  our  three- 
score persons  comfortably,  and  in  s  few  minutes  the  imperial 
'family -came  out  bowing  and  smiling,  and  stood  in  our  midst. 
A  number  of  great  dignitaries  of  the  Empire,  in  undress  nni- 
tformB,'Came  with  them.  With  every  bow,  his  Majesty  said  a 
-word  of  welcome.  I  copy  these  speeches.  There  is  character 
iin  them — ^Rnssian  character — which  is  politeness  itself,  and  the 
.gennine  article.  The  French  are  polite,  but  it  is  often  mere 
ceremonious  politeness.  A  Knssian  imbues  his  polite  things 
with  a  heartiness,  both  of  phrase  and  expression,  that  compels 
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belief  in  tlicir  Biucorit;.    As  I  was  Baling,  the  Czar  ]>UDctii- 
ated  his  epeeclies  with  bowa : 

"  Good  morning — I  am  glad  to  Bce  yon — I  am  gratified — I 
am  delighted — I  am  happy  to  receive  you  1" 

All  took  ufT  tlicir  hate,  and  tlie  CohbuI  inflicted  the  addren 
on  him.  lie  bore  it  witli  unflinching  fortitude ;  then  took  the 
mety-lookiiig  document  and  handed  it  to  eome  great  officer  or 
other,  to  bo  filed  away 
among  tlio  arctiivcfl  of 
Kufwin — intheetove.  lie 
thanked  ub  for  the  ad- 
dreoo,  and  said  he  vm 
very  iiiik^Ii  picnscd  to  seo 
UB,  C8)iccinUy  ab  Bueh 
friendly  rclntioiiB  existed 
between  Ruenia  and  the 
United  Stntos.  The  £m- 
preBfl  said  the  Americans 
were  fiivuritcB  in  RiiBBia, 
and  eho  lioiwd  the  Itiis- 
Biuiift  wcro  fiiiiiiliirly  ro- 
g:m]c<l       in       AnioHca, 

Tluw  were  nil  Uio  Bi«jecli-  ^^^^^  „,  ,^^ 

ea  tliiit  were  made,  and  I 

recommend  tliein  to  partioB  who  present  policemen  with  gold 
watches,  as  models  of  brevity  and  point.  After  this  the  Em- 
press went  and  talked  sociably  (for  an  Empress)  with  variona 
ladies  around  tlio  circle  ;  several  gentlemen  entered  into  a  di»- 
jointed  general  oonvereation  with  tlie  Emperor ;  tlio  Dukes 
and  Princes,  Admirals  and  Maids  of  Honor  dropped  into  free- 
and-easy  chat  with  first  one  and  tlicn  another  of  our  party,  and 
whoever  clioso  stepped  forward  and  spoke  with  the  modest 
little  Grand  Duchess  Marie,  tlio  Cuu-*b  daughter.  She  is  fonr-. 
teen  years  old,  light-haired,  blue-eyed,  unassuming  and  pretty. 
Every  body  talks  English.  « 

The  Emperor  wore  a  cap,  frock  coat  and  pantaloons,  all  of 
Bomo  kind  of  pimn  white  drilling— cotton  or  linen — and  sport- 
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ed  no  jewelry  or  any  insignia  whatever  of  rank.  No  oeetume 
ooold  be  Iei98  ostentations.  He  is  very  tall  and  spare,  and  a 
determined-looking  man,  though  a  very  pleasant-looking  one, 
nevertheless.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  he  is  kind  and  affectionate. 
There  is  something  very  noble  in  his  expression  when  his  cap 
is  off.  There  is  none  of  that  cunning  in  his  eye  that  all  of  us 
noticed  in  Louis  Napoleon's. 

The  Empress  and  the  little  Grand  Duchess  wore  simple  suits 
of  foulard  (or  foulard  silk,  I  don't  know  which  is  proper,)  with 
a  small  blue  spot  in  it ;  the  dresses  were  trimmed  with  blue ; 
botli  ladies  wore  broad  blue  saslies  about  tlieir  waists ;  linen 
collars  and  clerical  ties  of  muslin;  low-crowned  straw-hats 
trimmed  with  blue  velvet ;  parasols  and  flesh-colored  gloves. 
The  Grand  Duchess  had  no  heels  on  her  shoes.    I  do  not  know 
diis  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  one  of  our  ladies  told  me  so. 
I  was  not  looking  at  her  shoes.    I  was  glad  to  observe  tliat  she 
wore  her  own  hair,  plaited  in  thick  braids  against  the  back  of 
her  head,  instead  of  the  uncomely  thing  they  call  a  waterfall, 
which  is  about  as  much  like  a  waterfall  as  a  canvas-covered 
ham  is  like  a  cataract.    Taking  the  kind  expression  that  is  in 
the  Emperor's  face  and  the  gentleness  that  is  in  his  young 
daughter's  into  consideration,  I  wondered  if  it  would  not  tax 
the  Czar's  firmness  to  the  utmost  to  condemn  a  supplicating 
wretch  to  misery  in  the  wastes  of  Siberia  if  she  pleaded  for 
him.    Every  time  tlieir  eyes  met,  I  saw  more  and  more  what 
a  tremendous  power  tliat  weak,  diffident  school-girl  could 
wield  if  she  cliose  to  do  it.    Many  and  many  a  time  she  might 
rule  the  Autocrat  of  Russia,  whose  lightest  word  is  law  to  sev- 
enty millions  of  human  beings  I    She  was  only  a  girl,  and  slie 
looked  like  a  thousand  others  I  have  seen,  but  never  a  girl 
provoked  such  a  novel  and  peculiar  interest  in  me  before.    A 
strange,  new  sensatiop  is  a  rare  tiling  in  this  hum-drum  life, 
and  I  had  it  here.    Tliere  was  notliing  stale  or  worn  out  about 
tlie  thoughts  and  feelings  tlie  situation  and  the  circumstances 
created.    It  seemed  strange — stranger  than  I  can  tell — ^to 
tliink  that  the  central  figure  in  the  cluster  of  men  and  women, 
chatting  here  under  the  trees  like  the  most  ordinary  individual 
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in  the  land,  was  a  man  who  could  open  his  lips  and  ships 
would  flj  through  the  waves,  locomotives  would  speed  bver  the 
plains,  couriers  would  hurry  from  village  to  village,  a  hundred 
telegraphs  would  flash  the  word  to  tlio  four  comers  of  an  Em- 
pire that  stretches  itp  vast  proportions  over  a  seventh  part  of 
the  habitable  globe,  and  a  countless  multitude  of  men  would 
8i>ring  to  do  his  bidding.  I  had  a  sort  of  vague  desire  to  ex- 
amine his  hands  and  see  if  they  were  of  flesh  and  blood,  like 
other  men's.  Here  was  a  man  who  could  do  tliis  wonderful 
thing,  and  yet  if  I  chose  I  could  knoctt  him  down.  The  case 
was  plain,  but  it  seemed  preposterous,  nevertheless — as  pre^MM- 
terous  as  trying  to  knock  down  a  mountain  or  wipe  out  a  con- 
tinent. If  this  man  sprained  his  ankle,  a  million  miles  of 
tel^raph  would  carry  the  news  over  mountains — valleys — 
uninhabited  deserts — ^under  the  trackless  sea — ^and  ten  tliousand 
newspapers  would  prate  of  it ;  if  he  were  grievously  ill,  all 
the  nations  would  know  it  before  tlie  sun  rose  again  ;  if  he 
dropped  lifeless  where  he  stood,  his  fall  might  shake  the 
thrones  of  half  a  world  I  If  I  could  have  stolen  his  coat,  I 
would  have  done  it  When  I  meet  a  man  like  that,  I  want 
something  to  remember  him  by. 

As  a  general  thing,  we  have  been  shown  tlirough  palaces  by 
some  plush-legged  filagreed  flunkey  or  other,  who  chai^ged  a 
franc  for  it ;  but  after  talking  with  the  company  half  an  hour, 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  his  family  conducted  us  all  through 
Uieir  mansion  tliemselves.  They  made  no  charge.  They 
seemed  to  take  a  real  pleasure  in  it. 

We  spent  half  an  hour  idling  through  the  palace,  admiring 
the  cosy  apartments  and  the  rich  but  eminently  home-like 
appointments  of  the  place,  and  tlien  the  Imperial  family  bade 
our  party  a  kind  good-bye,  and  proceeded  to  count  the  spoons. 

An  invitation  was  extended  to  us  to  visit  the  palace  of  the 
eldest  son,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Russia,  whidi  was  near  at 
hand.  The  young  man  was  absent,  but  the  Dukes  and  Coun- 
tesses and  Princes  went  over  the  premises  with  us  as  leisurely 
as  was  tlie  case  at  the  EmperorV,  and  conversation  continued 
as  lively  as  ever. 
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It  was  a  little  after  one  o'clock,  now.  We  drove  to  the 
Orand  Duke  Michael's,  a  mile  away,  in  response  to  his  invita- 
tion, previonsly  given. 

We  arrived  in  twenty  minutes  from  the  Emperor's.  It  is  a 
lovely  place.  The  beautiful  palace  nestles  among  tlie  grand 
old  groves  of  the  park,  the  park  sits  in  the  lap  of  the  pictu- 
resque crags  and  hills,  and  both  look  out  upon  tlie  breezy 
ocean.  In  the  park  are  rustic  seats,  here  and  there,  in  se- 
cluded nooks  tliat  are  dork  with  shade ;  there  are  rivulets  of 
crystal  water ;  there  aj%  lakelets,  with  inviting,  grassy  banks ; 
there  are  glimpses  of  sparkling  cascades  tlirough  oi)enings  in 
tlie  wilderness  of  foliage ;  there  are  streams  of  clear  water 
gushing  from  mimic  knots  on  tlie  trunks  of  forest  trees ;  there 
are  miniature  marble  temples  perched  upon  gray  old  crags ; 
there  are  aiiy  lookouts  whence  one  may  gaze  niton  a  broiCd 
expanse  of  luiulBcnpo  and  ocean.  The  palace  is  iiKMleled  atlcr 
the  choicest  forms  of  Grecian  architecture,  and  its  wide  colon- 
nades surround  a  central  court  that  is  banked  with  rare 
flowers  tliat  fill  the  place  with  their  fitigrance,  and  in  their 
midst  springs  a  fountain  that  cools  the  summer  air,  and  may 
possibly  breed  mosquitoes,  but  I  do  not  think  it  does. 

The  Grand  Duke  and  his  Duchess  came  out,  and  the  pre- 
sentation ceremonies  were  as  simple  as  they  had  been  at  the 
Emperor's.  In  a  few  minutes,  conversation  was  under  way,  as 
before.  The  Empress  appeared  in  tlio  verandah,  and  the  little 
Grand  Duchess  came  out  into  the  crowd.  They  had  beaten 
us  there.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  Emperor  came  himself  on 
horseback.  It  was  very  pleasant  .Tou  can  appreciate  it  if 
you  have  ever  visited  royalty  and  felt  occasionally  that  pos- 
sibly yon  might  be  wearing  out  your  welcome — tliough  as  a 
general  tiling,  I  believe,  royalty  is  not  scrupulous  about  dis- 
charging you  when  it  is  done  with  you. 

Tlie  Orand  Duke  is  tlie  tliird  brother  of  the  Emperor,  is 
about  tliirty-seven  years  old,  perhaps,  and  is  the  princeliest 
figure  in  Russia.  He  is  even  taller  than  the  Czar,  as  straight 
as  an  Indian,  and  bears  himself  like  one  of  tliose  gorgeous 
knights  we  read  about  in  romances  of  the  Crusades.    Ho  looks 
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like  a  great-hearted  fellow  who  would  pitch  an  enemy  into  the 
river  in  a  niomenty  and  then  jump  in  and  risk  his  life  fishing 
him  out  again.  The  Btoriee  they  tell  of  him  ahow  him  to  be 
of  a  brave  and  generous  nature.  lie  must  have  been  desirous 
of  proving  that  Americans  were  welcome  guests  in  the  imperial 
palaces  of  Russia,  because  he  rode  all  the  way  to  Yalta  and 
escorted  our  procession  to  the  Emperor's  himself,  and  kept  his 
aids  scurrying  about,  clearing  die  road  and  offering  assistance 
wherever  it  could  be  needed.  We  were  rather  familiar  with 
him  tlien,  1)ecause  we  did  not  know  who  he  was.  We  recog- 
nized him  now,  and  appreciated  tlie  friendly  spirit  that 
prompted  him  to  do  us  a  favor  that  any  other  Grand  Duke  in 
the  world  would  have  doubtless  declined  to  do.  He  had  plenty 
of  servitors  whom  he  could  have  sent,  but  ho  cliose  to  attend 
'ito  tlio  matter  hhnsclf. 

The  Grand  Duke  was  dressed  in  the  handsome  and  showy 
uniform  of  a  Cossack  officer.  The  Grand  Duchess  had  on  a 
white  alpaca  robe,  with  tlie  seams  and  gores  trimmed  with 
black  barb  lace,  and  a  little  gray  hat  witli  a  feather  of  the  same 
color.  She  is  young,  rather  pretty  modest  and  unpretending, 
and  full  of  winning  politeness. 

Our  party  walked  all  through  die  house,  and  dien  die  nobil- 
ity escorted  them  all  over  the  grounds,  and  finally  brought 
them  back  to  the  palace  about  half-past  two  o'clock  to  break- 
fast. They  called  it  breakfast,  but  we  would  have  called  it 
luncheon.  It  consisted  of  two  kinds  of  wine;  tea,  bread, 
cheese,  and  cold  meats,  and  was  served  on  die  centre-tables  in  > 
the  reception  room  and  the  verandahs — anywhere  that  was 
convenient ;  there  was  no  ceremony.  It  was  a  sort  of  picnic. 
I  had  heard  before  that  we  were  to  breakfast  there,  but  Blucher 
said  he  believed  Baker's  boy  had  suggested  it  to  his  Iin]>erial 
Highness.  I  think  not — diough  it  would  be  like  him.  Baker's 
boy  is  the  famine-breeder  of  the  ship.  lie  is  always  hungry. 
Tlicy  say  ho  goes  about  die  state-rooms  when  die  passengers 
are  out,  and  cats  up  all  the  soap.  And  dicy  say  he  eats 
oakum.  They  say  he  will  eat  any  thing  Ije  can  get  between 
meals,  but  he  prefers  oakum.    Ue  does  not  like  oakum  for 
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dinner,  but  he  likee^it  for  a  lunch,  at  odd  hoarB,  or  any  thing 
that  waj.  It  makea  him  very  disagreeable,  because  it  makes 
his  breath  bad,  and  keeps  his  teeth  all  stuck  up  with  tar. 
Baker's  boy  may  have  suggested  the  breakfast,  but  I  hope  he 
did  not  It  went  off  well,  anyhow.  The  illustrious  host 
moved  about  fix>m  place  to  place,  and  helped  to  destroy  the 
provisions  and  keep  the  conversation  lively,  and  the  Grand 
Duchess  talked  with  the  verandah  parties  and  such  as  had  sat* 
isfied  their  appetites  and  straggled  out  from  the  reception 
room. 

Tlie  Qrand  Duke's  tea  was  delicious.  They  give  one  a  lemon 
to  squeeze  into  it,  or  iced  milk,  if  he  prefers  it  The  former  is 
best  This  tea  is  brought  overland  from  Ohina.  It  injures 
the  article  to  transport  it  by  sea. 

When  it  was  time  to  go,  we  bade  our  distinguished  hosts 
good-bye,  and  tliey  retired  happy  and  contented  to  their  apart- 
ments to  count  their  Spoons. 

We  had  sp^nt  tlio  best  part  of  half  a  day  in  tlio  home  of 
royalty,  and  had  been  as  chcerftU  and  comfortable  all  the  time 
as  we  could  have  been  in  tlie  ship.  I  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  being  cheerful  in  Abraham's  bosom  as  in  the  palace 
ofian  Emperor.  I  supposed  that  Emperors  were  terrible  peo- 
ple* I  thought  tliey  never  did  any  thing  but  wear  magnificent 
crowns  and  red  velvet  dressing-gowns  with  dabs  of  wool  sewed 
on  them  in  spots,  and  sit  on  tlironee  and  scowl  at  the  flunkies 
and  the  people  in  tlie  parquette,  and  order  Dukes  and  Duch- 
esses off  to  execution.  I  find,  however,  that  when  one  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  get  behind  the  scenes  and  see  tliem  at  home 
and  in  the  privacy  of  tlieir  firesides,  they  are  strangely  like 
common  mortals.  They  are  pleasanter  to  look  upon  then  than 
they  are  in  tlieir  theatrical  aspect  It  seems  to  come  as  nat- 
ural to  them  to  dress  and  act  like  other  people  as  it  is  to  put 
a  friend's  cedar  pencil  in  your  pocket  when  you  are  done  using 
it  But  I  can  never  have  any  confidence  in  the  tinsel  kings  of 
the  Uieatre  after  this.  It  will  be  a  great  loss.  I  used  to  take 
such  a  thrilling  pl^ure  in  them.  But,  hereafter,  I  will  turn 
me  sadly  away  and  say ; 
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"  This  does  not  answer — thu  au't  the  stjle  of  king  that  / 
am  acquainted  witli." 

Wlien  tliey  swaf^^  aronnd  Uie  stage  in  jeweled  crowns  and 
splendid 
.  robes,  I 
sliall  feel 
bound  to 
o  bserve 
tliat  all  U)o 

Emperors  ' 

tliut  ever  / 
was  pcr- 
sounlly  nc- 
([unintcd 
with  wore 
the  eom- 
moncetHort 
of  clothes, 
and  did  not 
swagger. 
And  wlicn 
tlicy  coino 
ontliostngo 
attended 
by  a  vast 
body-guard 

of  aupcs  in  „„^  j,„. 

helmets 

and  tin  breastplates,  it  will  be  my  duty  as  well  as  my  pleasure 
to  inform  the  ignorant  that  no  crowned  head  of  my  acqaunt- 
aiice  has  a  »oldier  any  where  abont  bis  house  or  his  person. 

Possibly  it  may  he  thought  that  onr  i>arty  tarried  too  long, 
or  did  otiier  improper  things,  but  suclt  w»  not  tlio  case.  The 
company  felt  tliat  they  were  occupying  an  unusually  reepoa- 
eible  position — they  were  representing  tlie  people  of  America,' 
not  the  Qovemment — and  therefore  they  were  careful  to  do 
their  best  to  perfonn  their  high  mission  with  credit 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Imperial  families,  no  doubt,  consid- 
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ered  that  in  entertaining  as  they  were  more  especially  enter- 
taining the  people  of  America  than  tliey  could  by  Bhowering 
attentions  on  a  whole  platoon  of  ministers  plenipotentiary ; 
and  tlierefore  they  gave  to  the  event  its  fullest  significance,  as 
an  expression  of  good  will  and  friendly  feeling  towan)  the  en- 
tire country.  We  took  tlie  kindnesses  we  received  as  atten- 
tions tims  directed,  of  course,  and  not  to  ourselves  as  a  party. 
That  we  felt  a  personal  pride  in  being  received  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  nation,  we  do  not  deny ;  that  we  felt  a  national 
pride  in  tlie  warm  cordiality  of  that  reception,  can  not  be 
doubted. 

Our  poet  has  been  rigidly  suppressed,  from  the  time  we  let 
go  tlie  anchor.  When  it  was  announced  that  we  were  going 
to  visit  tlie  Emperor  of  Ilussia,  the  fountains  of  his  great  deep 
were  broken  up,  and  he  rained  ineffable  bosh  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  Our  original  anxiety  as  to  what  wo  were  going 
to  do  with  ourselves,  was  suddenly  transformed  into  anxiety 
about  what  we  wore  going  to  do  with  our  poet.  The  problem 
was  solved  at  last.  Two  alternatives  were  offered  him — ^he 
must  either  swear  a  dreadful  oatli  that  he  would  not  issue  a 
line  of  his  poetry  while  he  was  in  the  Czar's  dominions,  or  else 
remain  under  guard  on  board  tlie  ship  until  we  were  safe  at 
Constantinople  again.  lie  fought  tlie  dilemma  long,  but  yielded 
at  last.  It  was  a  great  deliverance.  Perhaps  the  suvago 
reader  would  like  a  specimen  of  his  style.  I  do  not  mean  this 
term  to  be  offensive.  I  only  use  it  because  "  the  gentle  reader" 
has  been  used  so  oflen  that  any  change  from  it  can  not  but  be 
refreshing : 

'*S«Te  ut  and  MDCtiiy  u%  and  floalljr,  then, 
8oe  gocMl  pToviiiioDS  we  enjoy  wliilo  we  journej  to  Jonutlem. 
For  80  man  proposes,  which  it  is  roost  true, 
ADd  time  will  wait  for  none,  nor  for  us  toa** 

The  sea  has  been  unusually  rough  all  day.  However,  we 
have  had  a  lively  time  of  it,  anyhow.  We  have  had  quite  a 
run  of  visitors.  The  Governor-Ocneral  came,  and  wo  received 
him  with  a  salute  of  nine  guns.  He  brought  his  fimiily  with 
him.    I  observed  that  caqx^ts  were  spread  from  the  pier-head 
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to  his  carriage  for  him  to  walk  on,  diougk  I  liave  seen  him 
walk  there  without  any  carpet  when  he  was  not  on  bnsinefis. 
I  thonght  may  bo  he  had  what  the  accidental  insurance  people 
might  call  an  extra-hazardous  polish  ("policy'^ — joke,  but  not 
above  mediocrity,)  on  his  boots,  and  wished  to  protect  them, 
but  I  examined  and  could  not  see  that  they  were  blacked  any 
better  tlian  usual.  It  may  have  been  that  he  had  forgotten  his 
carpet,  before,  but  he  did  not  have  it  with  him,  anyhow.  Ue 
was  an  exceedingly  pleasant  old  gentleman  ;  we  all  liked  him, 
especially  IMuchcr.  When  he  went  away,  Blucher  invited  him 
to  come  again  and  fetch  his  carpet  along. 

Prince  Dolgorouki  and  a  Grand  Admiral  or  two,  whom  we 
had  seen  yesterday  at  tlie  reception,  came  on  board  also.  I 
was  a  little  distant  with  these  parties,  at  first,  l)coau8e  when  I 
liuvc  boon  visiting  Kini)crora  I  do  not  like  to  be  too  familiar 
with  people  I  only  know  by  reputation,  and  whose  moral  char- 
nctei*d  and  standing  in  society  I  can  not  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with.  I  judged  it  best  to  be  a  little  oflish,  at  firsL' 
I  sai<l  to  myself,  Princes  and  Counts  and  Grand  Admirals  are 
very  well,  but  they  are  not  Emperors,  and  one  can  not  be  too 
particular  al>out  who  he  associates  with. 

Baron  Wi*angcl  came,  also.  He  used  to  be  Iliissian  Ambas- 
sador at  Washington.  I  told  him  I  had  an  uncle  %vho  fell 
down  a  sliait  and  broke  himself  in  two,  as  much  as  a  year  be- 
fore that.  That  was  a  falsehooti,  but  Uicn  I  was  not  going  to 
I(!t  any  man  e<*li]>:^e  me  on  sur|)rising  adventures,  merely  for 
the  want  of  a  little  invention.  The  Baron  is  a  fine  man,  and 
is  said  to  stand  high  in  the  £mi>eror^8  confidence  and  esteem. 

Baron  Ungern-Stemberg,  a  boisterous,  whole-souled  old  no- 
bleman, came  with  the  rest.  lie  is  a  man  of  progress  and 
enterprise — a  representative  man  of  the  age.  He  is  the  Chief 
Direetor  of  the  railway  system  of  Russia — a  sort  of  railroad 
king.  In  his  line  he  is  making  things  move  along  in  tliis  coun- 
try. He  has  traveled  extensively  in  America.  lie  says  he  has 
tried  convict  labor  on  his  railroads,  and  witli  perfect  success. 
He  says  the  convicts  work  well,  and  are  quiet  and  peaceable. 
Ue  observed  that  he  employs  nearly  ten  thousand  of  them  now. 

20 
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This  appeared  to  be  anotlier  call  on  my  resonrceB.  I  was  eqaal 
to  the  emergency.  I  said  we  Lad  eighty  thousand  convicts 
employed  on  the  railways  in  America — all  of  them  under  sen- 
tence of  death  for  murder  in  tlie  first  degree.  That  closed 
him  out 

We  had  General  Todtleben  (the  famous  defender  of  Sebas- 
topoly  during  the  siege,)  and  many  inferior  army  and  also  navy 
officers,  and  a  number  of  tmoffieial  Kussian  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. Naturally,  a  champagne  luncheon  was  in  order,  and 
was  accomplished  without  loss  of  life.  Toasts  and  jokes  were 
discharged  freely,  but  no  speeches  were  made  save  one  tliank- 
ing  the  Emperor  and  the  Grand  Duke,  tlirough  the  Governor- 
General,  for  our  hospitable  reception,  and  one  by  the  Gov- 
ernor-General in  reply,  in  which  he  returned  the  Emperor's 
thanks  for  the  speech,  etc.,  etc. 
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"TTTE  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  after  a  day  or  two 

^  Y  spent  in  exhausting  marches  about  the  city  and  voyages 
up  the  Golden  Iloni  in  caiques^  we  steamed  away  again.  We 
passed  through  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  tlie  Dardanelles,  and 
steered  for  a  new  land — a  new  one  to  us,  at  least — Asia.  We 
had  as  yet  only  acquired  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  it, 
through  pleasure  excursions  to  Scutari  and  the  regions  round 
about. 

We  passed  between  Lcmnos  and  Mytilene,  and  saw  them  as 
we  had  seen  Elba  and  Uie  Balearic  Isles — ^mere  bulky  shapes, 
witli  Uie  softening  mists  of  distance  upon  tliem — whales  in  a 
fog,  as  it  were.  Then  we  held  our  course  southward,  and 
began  to  "  rcad  up  "  celebrated  Smyrna.        , 

At  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  the  sailors  in  tlie  forecastle 
amused  tlienisclvcs  and  aggravated  us  by  burlesquing  our  visit 
to  royalty.  The  opening  paragraph  of  our  Address  to  the 
Emperor  was  framed  as  follows : 

"  We  are  a  handful  of  private  citizens  of  America,  traveling 
simply  for  recreation — and  unostentatiously,  as  becomes  our 
unofficial  state — and,  Uierefore,  we  have  no  excuse  to 
tender  for  presenting  ourselves  before  your  Majesty,  save 
the  desire  of  offering  our  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the 
lord  of  a  realm,  which,  tlirough  good  and  tlirough  evil 
report,  has  been  the  steadfast  friend  of  the  land  we  love  so 
well" 

The  third  cook,  crowned  with  a  resplendent  tin  basin  and 
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wrapped  royally  in  a  table-clotli  mottled  witli  grease-Bpota  and 
coffee  BtaiDB,  and  bearing  a  sceptre  that  looked  strangely  like  a 
belaying-pin,  walked  npon  a  dilapidated  carpet  and  perched 
liimBelf  on  the  caji&tan,  careless  of  tlie  flying  spray;  his  tarred 
and  weatlier-beaten  Cliamberlains,  Dukea  and  Lord  High  Ad- 
mirals snrrounded  him,  arrayed  in  all  tlie  i>omp  that  spare 
tarpaulins  and  remnants  of  old  sails  could  furnish.    Then  tlie 
visiting  "  watdi  below,"  transformed  into  graceloes  ladies  and 
nncoiilh     pilgrims,    by 
nide     travesties     upon 
waterfalls,     lioo^>skirts, 
whito   ]iid    gloves    and 
Bwullow-tail  coats,  mov- 
ed    solemnly    tip    the 
com]>nnion     way,    and 
bowing    low,    began    a 
system    of   complicated 
and  extraordinary  smil- 
ing which  fuw  monarcliB 
conld    look    upon    and 
live.     Then    the   mock 
consul,  a  Blush-xdnstercd 
do<!k-BWocp,  drew  out  a 
soiloi)  fragmi'iit  uf  jtupcr 
and  proceeded  to  read, 
laboriously 

"  To    His     Imperial 

Majesty,  Alexander  II,, 

BHiP  ««..«u>.L  Emperor  of  Knssia: 

"  We  are  a  handful  of  private  citizens  of  America,  traveling 

Mmply  for  recreation, — and  unostentatiously,  as  becomes  our 

onoffieial  state— and  therefore,  we  have  no  excuse  to  tender  for 

presenting  ourselves  before  your  Majesty — " 

77ie  £!mperor — "  Then  what  tlio  devil  did  yon  come  for*" 
— "  Save  the  desire  of  offering  our  grateful  acknowlcdgtnenla 
to  the  lord  of  a  realm  which — " 

77ie  Emperor — "Oh,  d — n  the  Address  I — read  it  to  the 
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police.  Clifunberlsin,  take  these  people  over  to  my  brother, 
Uie  Grniid  Duke's,  and  give  tliem  a  Bqiiaro  meal.  Adieu  I  I 
am  happy — I  am  gratified — I  am  delighted — I  am  bored. 
Adieu,  adieu — vamoB  the  ranch  I  The  First  Groom  of  the 
Palace  will  i)rocced  to  count  the  portable  articloB  of  value 
belonging  to  tlie  premises." 
The  fiirco  then  closed,  to  bo  rci>catcd  again  wJUi  every 


cliaiigc  of  the  watches,  and  cmbclUBhcd  witli  now  and  still  more 
oxtravagnnt  inventions  of  pomp  and  conversation. 

At  all  times  of  tlie  day  and  night  tlio  phraseology  of  that 
tireoonie  nddrcBS  fell  upon  onr  cars.  Grimy  sailors  came  down 
out  of  the  forctop  placidly  announcing  thcmeelvcs  as  "  a  hand- 
ful of  private  citizens  of  America,  tmvding  simply Jor  recreation 
and  uno»tcntatioualy,"  ct«. ;  the  coal  paseere  moved  to  their 
duties  in  tho  profound  depths  of  the  ship,  explaining  tlie 
blackncee  of  tlioir  faces  and  tlicir  nncontlinces  of  drcaa,  with 
the  reminder  tlint  Ificy  vrcro  "a  hmidful  of  privnto  citizens, 
traveling  simply  for  recreation,"  etc.,  and  when  tlie  cry  rang 
through  tlie  vessel  at  midnight:  "Eiuin-  brllsI — lakboabo 
WATCH,  TtTRN  outI"  tlio  larboard  watch  came  gaping  and 
stretching  out  of  tlicir  dcii,  with  tho  everlasting  fonoula :  "  Aye- 
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aye,  sir !  We  are  a  handful  of  private  citizena  of  America, 
traveling  simply  for  recreation,  and  unoetentatiouBly,  as  be- 
comes onr  unofficial  state  I'' 

As  I  was  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  helped  to  frame 
the  Address,  these  sarcasms  came  home  to  me.  I  never  heard 
a  sailor  proclaiming  himself  as  a  handful  of  American  citizens 
traveling  for  recreation,  but  I  wished  he  might  trip  and  fall 
overboard,  and  so  reduce  his  handful  by  one  individual,  at 
least.  I  never  was  so  tired  of  any  one  phrase  as  the  sailors 
made  me  of  the  oi)ening  sentence  of  tlie  Address  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia. 

This  seaport  of  Smyrna,  our  first  notable  acquaintance  in 
Asia,  is  a  closely  packed  city  of  one  hundred  and  tliirty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and,  like  Constantinople,  it  has  no  outskirts. 
It  is  as  closely  packed  at  its  outer  edges  as  it  is  in  the  centre, 
and  then  the  habitations  leave  suddenly  off  and  the  plain  be- 
yond seems  houseless.  It  is  just  like  any  other  Oriental  city. 
That  is  to  say,  its  Moslem  houses  are  heavy  and  dark,  and  as 
comfortless  as  so  many  tombs ;  its  streets  are  crooked,  rudely 
and  roughly  paved,  and  as  narrow  as  an  ordinary  staircase ; 
the  streets  uniformly  carry  a  man  to  any  other  place  than  the 
one  he  wants  to  go  to,  and  surprise  him  by  landing  him  in  the 
most  unexpected  localities ;  business  is  chiefly  carried  on  in 
great  covered  bazaars,  celled  like  a  honeycomb  with  innumer- 
able shops  no  larger  than  a  common  closet,  and  the  whole  hive 
cut  up  into  a  maze  of  alleys  about  wide  enough  to  accommo- 
date a  laden  camel,  and  well  calculated  to  confuse  a  stranger 
and  eventually  lose  him ;  every  where  there  is  dirt,  every  where 
there  are  fleas,  every  where  there  are  lean,  broken-hearted 
dogs ;  every  alley  is  thronged  with  people ;  wherever  yon  look, 
your  eye  rests  ni>on  a  wild  masquerade  of  extravagant  cos- 
tumes ;  the  workslio|>s  are  all  open  to  tlie  strcotH,  and  the 
workmen  visible ;  all  manner  of  sounds  assail  tlie  car,  and  over 
tliem  all  rings  out  the  muezzin's  cry  from  some  tall  minaret, 
calling  tlie  faithful  vagabonds  to  prayer ;  and  superior  to  the 
call  to  prayer,  the  noises  in  the  streets,  the  interest  of  tlie  cos- 
tumes— superior  to  every  tiling,  and  claiming  tlie  bulk  of  at- 
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tention  first,  last,  and  all  the  time — ia  a  combination  of  Moham- 
medan Btcnchea,  to  which  the  amoU  of  even  a  Chinese  quarter 
would  be  as  pleasant  as  the  roasting  odors  of  the  fatted  calf  to 
the  nostrils  of  the  returning  Prodigal.  Such  is  Oriental  lux- 
ury— such  is  Oriental  splendor!  Wo  read  about  it  all  our 
daySy  but  wo  comprehend  it  not  until  wo  sco  it.  Smyrna  is  a 
very  old  city.  Its  name  occurs  several  times  in  the  Bible,  one 
or  two  of  the  disciples  of  Clirist  visited  it,  and  here  was  located 
one  of  the  original  seven  apocalyptic  churches  spoken  of  m 
Revelations.  These  churches  were  symbolized  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  candlesticks,  and  on  certain  conditions  there  was  a 
sort  of  implied  promise  that  Smyrna  should  be  endowed 
with  a  "  crown  of  life."  She  was  to  '^be  faithful  unto  death" 
— those  were  the  terms.  She  has  not  kept  up  her  faith 
stniight  along,  but  the  pilgrims  that  wander  hither  con- 
sider tliat  she  has  come  near  enough  to  it  to  save  her,  and  so 
they  point  to  tlie  fact  that  Smyrna  to-day  wears  her  crown  of 
life,  and  is  a  great  city,  with  a  great  commerce  and  full  of  en- 
ergy, while  the  cities  wherein  were  located  the  other  six 
chunrh(»,  and  to  which  no  crown  of  life  was  promised,  have 
vanished  from  the  earth.  So  Smyrna  really  still  |K)6sesse8  her 
crown  of  life,  in  a  business  point  of  view.  Her  career,  for 
eighteen  centuries,  has  been  a  chequered  one,  and  she  has  been 
under  the  rule  of  princes  of  many  creeds,  yet  there  has  been 
no  season  during  all  Uiat  time,  as  far  as  we  know,  (and  during 
such  seasons  as  she  was  inhabited  at  all,)  that  she  has  been  with- 
out her  little  community  of  Christians  *^  faithful  unto  death." 
Hers  was  the  only  churcli  against  which  no  tlircats  were  im- 
plied in  the  Revelations,  and  tlie  only  one  whicli  survived. 

Witli  Ephesus,  forty  miles  from  here,  where  was  located  an- 
other of  the  seven  churclies,  the  case  was  different.  The  "  can-^ 
dlestick  "  has  been  removed  from  Ephesus.  Her  light  has  been 
put  out.  Pilgrims,  always  prone  to  find  prophecies  in  the 
Bible,  and  often  where  none  exist,  sjMmk  dieerfully  and  compl»- 
oently  of  poor,  ruined  Ephesus  as  the  victim  of  prophecy. 
And  yet  Uiere  is  no  sentence  that  promises,  without  due  quali- 
fication, the  destruction  of  the  city.    The  words  are : 
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"Remembor,  thorefixts^  from  whonoe  Uioa  art  (aUen,  and  repent,  and  do  tha  fint 
worka;  or  elaa  I  will  coma  mito  Uiee  quickly,  and  will  romovo  tlijr  candlestick  oul 
of  bia  plaoe^  axoepi  thou  repent*' 

That  is  all ;  the  other  veTBes  are  singnlarly  complimentary  to 
EpheauB.  The  threat  is  qualified.  There  is  no  history  to  show 
that  she  did  not  repent.  But  the  cruelest  habit  tlio  modem 
prophecy-savans  have,  is  tliat  one  of  coolly  and  arbitrarily  fit- 
ting the  prophetic  shirt  on  to  the  wrong  man.  They  do  it 
without  regard  to  rhyme  or  reason.  Both  the  cases  I  have 
-just  mentioned  are  instances  in  point.  Those  ^^  prophecies  ^ 
are  distinctly  leveled  at  the  *^  diurchea  of  Ephesus,  Smyrna,'' 
'Ctc.,  and  yet  tlie  pilgrims  invariably  make  them  refer  to  tlie 
cities  instead.  No  crown  of  life  is  promised  to  the  town  of 
•Smyrna  and  its  commerce,  but  to  tlie  handful  of  Cliristians 
who  formed  its  *^  church."  If  they  were  ^^  faitliful  unto  death," 
they  have  their  crown  now — ^but  no  amount  of  faithfulness  and 
legal  shrewdness  combined  could  legitimately  drag  the  city  into 
a  participation  in  the  promises  of  the  prophecy.  The  stately 
language  of  the  Bible  refers  to  a  croMm  of  life  whose  lustre 
will  reflect  the  day-beams  of  the  endless  ages  of  eternity,  not 
the  butterfly  existence  of  a  city  built  by  men's  hands,  which 
must  pass  to  dust  with  the  builders  and  be  forgotten  even  in 
the  mere  handful  of  centuries  vouclisafed  to  the  solid  world 
itself  between  its  cradle  and  its  grave. 

The  fasliion  of  delving  out  fulfillments  of  prophecy  where 
that  prophecy  consists  of  mere  ^^fs,"  trenches  upon^the  absurd. 
Suppose,  a  Uiousand  years  from  now,  a  midarious  swamp 
builds  itself  up  in  tlie  shallow  harbor  of  Smyrna,  or  sometliing 
else  kills  the  town ;  and  suppose,  also,  that  within  that  time 
the  swamp  that  has  filled  the  renowned  harbor  of  Ephesus  and 
rendered  her  ancient  site  deadly  and  uninhabitable  to-day,  be- 
comes hard  and  healthy  ground ;  suppose  tlie  natural  conse- 
quence ensues,  to  wit:  tliat  Smyrna  becomes  a  melancholy 
ruin,  and  Ephesus  is  rebuilt  What  would  Uie  prophecy-savans 
say  t  They  would  coolly  skip  over  our  age  of  tlie  world,  and 
say :  ^^  Smyrna  was  not  faithful  unto  death,  and  so  her  crown 
of  life  W41S  denied  Jier ;  Ephesus  repented,  and  lo  I  her  candle- 
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stick  was  not  romoved.  Behold  theso  evidences  I  IIow  won- 
derful is  prophecy  I" 

Smyrna  has  been  utterly  destroyed  six  times.  If  her  crown 
of  life  had  been  an  insurance  i>olicy,  she  would  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  collect  on  it  the  first  time  she  fell.  But  she 
holds  it  on  sufferance  and  l>y  a  complimentary  construction  of 
language  which  does  not  refer  to  her.  Six  different  times, 
]iowever,  I  suppose  some  infatuated  prophecy-enthusiast  blun- 
dered along  and  said,  to  the  infinite  disgust  of  Smyrna  and  the 
Smyrniotes :  ^^  In  sooth,  here  is  astounding  fulfilhnent  of 
prophecy  I  Smyrna  hath  not  been  faithful  unto  death,  and  be- 
hold her  crown  of  life  is  vanished  from  her  head.  Verily, 
tliese  things  be  astonishing  P 

Such  things  have  a  bad  influence.  They  provoke  worldly 
men  into  using  light  ccmvcrsation  concerning  sacred  subjects. 
Thick-headed  conmicntators  upon  Uie  Bil)le,  and  stupid 
preachers  and  teachers,  work  more  damage  to  religion  than 
sensible,  cool-brained  clergymen  can  fight  away  again,  toil  as 
they  may.  It  is  not  good  judgment  to  fit  a  crown  of  life  u|K)n 
a  city  which  has  been  destroyed  six  times.  That  other  class 
of  wiseacres  who  twist  prophecy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
it  promise  the  destruction  and  desolation  of  the  same  city,  use 
judgment  just  as  bad,  since  the  city  is  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition  now,  unhappily  fur  them.  These  things  put  argu- 
ments into  the  mouth  of  infidelity. 

A  iK)rtion  of  the  city  is  pretty  exclusively  Turkish  ;  tlie 
Jews  have  a  quarter  to  themselves ;  the  Franks  another  quur- 
ter;  so,  ali^),  with  the  Armenians.  The  Armenians,  of  course, 
are  Christians.  Their  houses  are  large,  clean,  airy,  hand- 
somely paved  with  black  and  white  squares  of  marble,  and  in 
the  centre  of  many  of  them  is  a  s^juaro  court,  which  has  in  it 
a  luxuriant  flower-garden  and  a  sparkling  fountain ;  the  doors 
of  all  the  rooms  open  on  this.  A  very  wide  hall  leads  to  the 
street  door,  and  in  this  the  women  sit,  tlie  most  of  the  day.  In 
the  cool  of  the  evening  they  dress  up  in  tlieir  best  raiment  and 
bIiow  themselves  at  tlie  door.  They  are  all  comely  of  counte- 
nance, and  exceedingly  neat  and  cleanly ;  they  look  as  if  they 
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were  just  out  of  a  band-box.  Some  of  the  young  ladies — many 
of  them,  I  may  say — are  even  very  beautiful ;  they  average  a 
shade  better  than  American  girls— which  treasonable  words  I 
pray  may  be  forgiven  me.  They  are  very  sociable,  and  will 
smile  back  when  a  stranger  smiles  at  them,  bow  back  when  he 
bows,  and  talk  back  if  he  speaks  to  them.  No  introduction  is 
required.  An  hour's  chat  at  the  door  with  a  pretty  girl  one 
never  saw  before,  is  easily  obtained,  and  is  very  pleasant.  I 
have  tried  it.  I  could  not  talk  anything  but  English,  and  the 
girl  knew  nothing  but  Greek,  or  Armenian,  or  some  such  bar- 
barous tongue,  but  we  got  along  very  well.  I  find  tliat  in 
cases  like  these,  the  fact  that  you  can  not  comprehend  each 
other  isn't  much  of  a  drawback.  In  that  Russian  town  of 
Yalta  I  danced  an  astonishing  sort  of  dance  an  hour  long,  and 
one  I  had  not  heard  of  before,  with  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  we 
talked  incessantly,  and  laughed  exliaustingly,  and  neither  one 
ever  knew  what  the  other  was  driving  at.  But  it  was  splendid. 
There  were  twenty  people  in  the  set,  and  the  dunce  was  very 
lively  and  complicated.  It  was  complicated  enough  without 
me — ^with  me  it  was  more  so.  I  threw  in  a  figure  now  and 
then  that  surprised  those  Hussians.  But  I  have  never  ceased 
to  think  of  that  girl.  I  have  written  to  her,  but  I  can  not 
direct  the  epistle  because  her  name  is  one  of  those  nine-jointed 
Russian  affairs,  and  there  arc  not  letters  enough  in  our  alpha- 
bet to  hold  out.  I  am  not  reckless  enough  to  try  to  pronounce 
it  when  I  am  awake,  but  I  make  a  stagger  at  it  in  my  dreams, 
and  get  up  with  the  lockjaw  in  the  morning.  I  am  fading.  I 
do  not  take  my  meals  now,  with  any  sort  of  regularity.  Iler 
dear  name  haunts  me  still  in  my  dreams.  It  is  awful  on  teeth. 
It  never  comes  out  of  my  mouth  but  it  fetches  an  old  snag 
along  with  it.  And  then  the  lockjaw  closes  down  and  nips  oif 
a  couple  of  the  last  syllables — ^but  they  taste  good. 

Coming  through  tlie  Dardanelles,  we  saw  camel  trains  on 
shore  with  the  glasses,  but  we  wore  never  close  to  one  till  we 
got  to  Smyrna.  These  camels  are  very  much  lai^r  than  tlie 
scrawny  specimens  one  sees  in  the  menagerie. .  They  stride 
along  these  streets,  in  single  file,  a  dozen  in  a  train,  with 
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hcavj  loadB  on  tlieir  backs,  and  a  fancy-looking  n^ro  in  Turk- 
ish costume,  or  an  Arab,  jircveding  tlicm  on  a  little  donkey 
and  completely  overaliadowed  and  rendered  insignificant  by 
tbe  huge  beasts.  To  boo  a  camel  tnun  laden  witli  the  spices 
of  Arabia 
and  tho  raro 
fabrics  of 
Persia  come 
ninrcliing 
tlirongli  the 
narrow  al- 
ley's of  tlio 
bazaar, 
nmnn|;  jxir- 
tcrs  with 
their  bur- 
dcno,  niouev- 
cliaiigvrH, 
lanip-mcr- 
i-hnntx,  Al- 
naschnni  in 
the  gln.^s- 
waro  btiBi- 
ncw,  (Hirtly 
c  ros8-lcpiic(l 
Turks  Bhiiik- 
iiig   tho    fa- 

ghili,      and 

the  crowds  drifting  to  and  fro  in  tho  fanciful  costumoB  of  tlie 
C^t,  is  a  genuine  revelation  of  the  Orient.  Tho  picture  lacks 
notliing.  It  casts  yon  back  at  oneo  into  yonr  forgotten  boy- 
hood, and  again  yon  drcnm  over  tlio  wondcre  of  tlie  Arabian 
Kiglits  ;  f^r^in  your  companions  are  prineca,  your  lord  u  tlie 
Caliph  Ilnronn  Al  Rnschid,  and  your  servants  are  terrific 
giants  and  genii  that  come  with  smoke  and  lightning  and 
tliunder,  and  go  as  a  storm  goes  when  tlicy  depart  I 
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• 

\\l  ifi  inqnircd,  and  Icamcil  tliat  tlie  lions  of  Smyrna  con- 
V  V  gisted  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  citadel,  whose  broken 
and  prodigious  battlements  frown  upon  the  city  from  a  lofty 
hill  just  in  the  edge  of  the  town — the  Mount  Pagus  of 
Scripture,  they  call  it ;  the  site  of  that  one  of  the  Seven 
Apocalyptic  Churches  of  Asia  which  was  located  here  in 
the  firat  century  of  the  Cliristian  era ;  and  the  grave  and 
the  place  of  martyrdom  of  tlie  venerable  Polycaq),  who 
suffered  in  Smyrna  for  his  religion  some  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago. 

We  took  little  donkeys  and  started.  We  saw  Polycaq^'s 
tomb,  and  then  hurried  on. 

Tlie  "Seven  Churches" — thus  they  abbreviate  it — came 
next  on  the  list.  Wo  rode  there — aI>out  a  mile  and  a  lialf  in 
the  sweltering  sim — and  visited  a  little  Greek  church  which 
tliey  said  was  built  upon  the  ancient  site ;  and  we  paid  a  small 
fee,  and  the  holy  attendant  gave  each  of  us  a  little  wax  candle 
as  a  remembrancer  of  the  place,  and  I  put  mine  in  my  hat 
and  the  sun  melted  it  and  the  grease  all  ran  down  tlie  back  of 
my  neck ;  and  so  now  I  have  not  any  thing  left  but  the  wick, 
and  it  is  a  sorry  and  a  wiltcd-looking  wick  at  that. 

Several  of  us  ai^^ed  as  well  as  we  could  that  the  "  church" 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  meant  a  party  of  Christians,  and  not  a 
building ;  that  the  Bible  spoke  of  them  as  being  very  i>oor — 
so  poor,  I  thought,  and  so  subject  to  ])ersecution  (as  ])cr  Poly- 
carp*s  martyrdom)  tliat  in  the  first  place  they  probably  could 
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not  have  ftfibnled  a  diorcli  edifice,  and  in  die  eecond  woold 
not  have  dared  to  build  it  in  tlio  oj>en  light  of  day  if  they 
coald  ;  and  finally,  that  if  they  had  had  the  privilege  of  build- 
ing it,  common  judgment  would  have  BUggeated  tliat  they 
build  it  Bomewhcre  near  the  town.  But  tlie  eldora  of  tlie 
8hi]i's  fmiitly  ruled  ua  down  and  scouted  our  ovidonccs.  How- 
ever, rctribittton  came  to  tliem  afterward.  They  found  that 
they  had  been  led  astray  and  had  gone  to  the  wrong  place ;  they 
discovered  that  the  accepted  site  ia  in  the  city. 


Hiding  through  the  town,  wo  could  bco  marks  of  tlie  six 
Smyrnas  that  have  existed  here  and  been  burned  up  by  fire  or 
knockc<l  (lr>wn  by  earthquakes.  The  hlllB  and  the  rocks  are 
rent  asunder  in  places,  excavations  exi>oBo  great  bhH'ks  of 
build tn^f-B tune  that  Iiave  lain  buried  fur  ngcA,  and  all  the  mean 
tionscs  and  walls  of  modem  Smyrna  along  the  way  are  spotted 
white  with  broken  pillars,  capitals  and  fragments  of  sculptured 
marble  that  onco  arlonied  the  lordly  jMilaces  Uiat  were  the 
glory  of  the  city  in  the  olden  time- 
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The  ascent  of  the  hill  of  the  citadel  is  very  steep,  and  we 
proceeded  rather  slowly.  But  there  were  matters  of  interest 
aboat  US.  In  one  place,  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  tlie 
perpendicular  bank  on  tlie  upper  side  of  tlie  road  was  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  high,  and  the  cut  exposed  three  veins  of  oyster 
shells,  just  as  we  have  seen  quartz  veins  exposed  in  the  cutting 
of  a  road  in  Nevada  or  Montana.  The  veins  were  about 
eighteen  inches  thick  and  two  or  three  feet  apart,  and  Uicy 
slanted  along  downward  for  a  distance  of  tliirty  feet  or  more,  and 
then  disappeared  where  the  cut  joined  the  road.  Heaven  only 
knows  how  far  a  man  might  trace  them  by  "  stripping."  Tliey 
were  clean,  nice  oyster  shells,  lai^e,  and  just  like  any  other 
oyster  shells.  They  were  tliickly  massed  together,  and  none 
were  scattered  above  or  below  tlie  veins.  <£ucli  one  was  a 
well-defined  lead  by  itself,  and  witliout  a  spur.  My  first  in^ 
stinct  was  to  set  up  the  usual — 

NOTICE : 

'*  We,  Uio  nndenigiied,  diiim  five  cUims  of  two  hundred  feci  mcIi,  (and  one  tot 
diaooTerj,)  on  thie  ledge  or  lode  of  oyater-alieUi,  wiUi  all  ita  dips,  apuni,  angles,  ra- 
riationa  and  ainooaitict,  and  flAj  feet  on  each  aide  of  the  aame,  to  work  it,  otc^  etc, 
according  to  the  mining  lawa  of  Smyrna.** 

They  were  such  perfectly  natural-looking  leads  that  I  could 
hardly  keep  from  '^  taking  them  up."  Among  tlio  oyster-shells 
were  mixed  many  fragments  of  ancient,  broken  crockery  ware. 
Now  how  did  those  masses  of  oyster-shells  get  there  f  I  can 
not  determine.  Broken  crockery  and  oyster-shells  are  suggest- 
ive of  restaurants — but  tlien  they  could  have  had  no  such 
places  away  up  tliere  on  that  mountain  side  in  our  time,  be- 
cause nobody  has  lived  up  tliere.  A  restaurant  would  not  pay 
in  such  a  stony,  forbidding,  desolate  place.  And  besides,  tliere 
were  no  diampagne  corks  among  the  shells.  If  tliere  ever  was 
a  restaurant  there,  it  must  have  been  in  Smyrna's  palmy  days, 
when  the  hills  were  covered  with  palaces.  I  could  believe  in 
one  restaurant,  on  those  terms ;  but  then  how  about  the  tliree  t 
Did  they  have  restaurants  there  at  tliree  different  periods  of 
the  world  t — because  there  are  two  or  three  feet  of  solid  earth 
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between  the  oyster  leads.  Evidently,  the  restaarant  solution 
will  not  answer. 

The  hill  might  have  been  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  once,  and 
been  lifted  np,  with  its  oyster-beds,  by  an  earUiquake — ^but, 
then,  how  about  the  crockery  t  And  moreover,  liow  about 
three  oyster  beds,  one  above  another,  and  thick  strata  of  good 
honest  earth  between  t 

That  theory  will  not  do.  It  is  just  possible  that  this  hill  is 
Mount  Ararat,  and  that  Noah's  Ark  rested  here,  and  he  ate 
oysters  and  threw  tlie  shells  overboard.  But  that  will  not  do, 
either.  There  are  the  three  layers  again  and  the  solid  earth 
between — and,  besides,  there  were  only  eight  in  Noah^s  family, 
and  they  could  not  have  eaten  all  these  oysters  in  the  two  or 
three  months  they  staid  on  top  of  that  mountain.  The 
beasts — ^liowcvcr,  it  is  simply  absurd  to  suppose  he  did  not 
know  any  more  than  to  feed  tlie  beasts  on  oyster  suppers. 

It  IS  painful — it  is  even  humiliating — ^but  I  am  reduced 
at  last  to  one  slender  theory :  that  the  oysters  climbed  up  there 
of  their  own  accord.  But  what  object  could  they  have  had  in 
view  \ — what  did  Uicy  want  up  Uiere  f  What  could  any  oys- 
ter want  to  climb  a  hill  fort  To  climb  a  hill  must  necessarily 
be  fatiguing  and  annoying  exercise  for  an  oyster.  The  most 
natural  conclusion  would  be  tliat  the  oysters  climbed  up  tliere 
to  look  at  the  scenery.  Yet  when  one  comes  to  reflect  upon 
the  nature  of  an  oyster,  it  seems  plain  that  he  does  not  care 
for  scenery.  An  oyster  has  no  taste  for  such  things ;  he  cares 
nothing  for  the  beautiful.  An  oyster  is  of  a  retiring  disposi- 
tion, and  not  lively — ^not  even  cheerful  above  the  average,  and 
never  enterprising.  But  above  all,  an  oyster  does  not  take  any 
interest  in  scenery — ^lie  scorns  it  What  have  I  arrived  at 
now?  Simply  at  the  point  I  started  from',  namely,  tiiose  oyster 
ehelb  are  Oiert^  in  rq;ular  layers,  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  no  man  knows  how  they  got  there.  I  have  hunted 
up  Uie  guide-books,  and  the  gist  of  what  Uicy  say  is  tliis : 
"  They  are  tliere,  but  how  they  got  there  is  a  mystery.** 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  a  multitude  of  people  in  America 
put  on  theur  ascension  robes,  took  a  tearful  leave  of  tlieur 
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friends,  u)d  mivdo  ready  to  fly  np  into  lioavon  at  tlio  firet  blast 
of  tlie  trampet.  Bnt  the  angel  did  not  blow  it.  Miller's  re^ 
nrrecUon  day  was  a  failure.  Tiie  Milterites  were  diagoated. 
I  did  not  snapect  tliat  tliere  were  Millers  in  Asia  Minor,  but  a 
gentleman  tolls  mo  tbat  tboy  bad  it  all  set  for  tlio  world  to 
come  to  an  end  in  Smyrna  one  day  about  three  years  ago. 
There  was  much  biuaing  and  preparation  for  a  long  time  pr*- 


centiedUie  citadel  ikill  early 
in  tlie  morning,  to  get  out 
of  tlie  way  of  the  general  destruction,  and  many  of  the  infatu- 
ated closed  np  their  ahops  and  retired  from  all  earthly  bnsi- 
ness.  But  the  strange  part  of  it  was  that  about  tlirce  in  tlie 
afternoon,  while  this  gentleman  and  his  frlcnda  wero  at  dinner 
in  the  hotel,  a  terrific  storm  of  rain,  accompanied  by  thnndcr  and 
lightning,  broke  fortli  and  continnotl  witli  dire  fury  for  two  or 
tlircc  hours.  Tt  was  a  thing  nnprc<«ilcntod  in  Smyrna  at  that 
timo  of  tho  ycur,  and  scared  some  of  the  most  skeptical.    The 
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Btreets  ran  rivers  and  the  hotel  floor  was  flooded  with  water. 
The  dinner  had  to  be  suspended.  When  the  storm  finished 
and  left  every  body  drenched  through  and  through,  and  mel* 
andioly  and  half-drowned,  the  ascensionists  came  doMm  from 
the  mountain  as  dry  as  so  many  charity-sermons  I  They  had  . 
been  looking  down  upon  Uie  fearful  stonn  going  on  below, 
and  really  believed  tliat  their  proposed  destruction  of  the  world 
was  proving  a  grand  success. 

A  railway  here  in  Asia — in  the  dreamy  realm  of  the  Ori- 
ent— in  the  fabled  land  of  Uio  Arabian  Nights — ^is  a  strange 
thing  to  think  of.  And  yet  they  have  one  already,  and  are 
building  another.  The  present  one  is  well  built  and  well  con- 
ducteil,  by  an  English  Company,  but  is  not  doing  an  immense 
amount  of  business.  The  first  year  it  carried  a  good  many 
passengers,  but  its  freight  list  only  comprised  eight  hundred 
pounds  of  figs  I 

It  runs  almost  to  the  very  gates  of  Ephesns — a  town  great  in 
all  ages  of  the  world — a  city  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Bible, 
and  one  which  was  as  old  as  the  very  hills  when  tlie  disciples 
of  Christ  preached  in  its  streets.  It  dates  back  to  the  shadowj 
ages  of  tradition,  and  was  tlie  birthplace  of  gods  renowned  in 
Grecian  mythology.  The  idea  of  a  locomotive  tearing  through ' 
such  a  place  as  tin's,  and  waking  the  phantoms  of  its  old  days 
of  romance  out  of  tlieir  dreams  of  dead  and  gone  centuries,  is 
curious  enough. 

We  journey  thither  to-morrow  to  see  the  celebrated  nuns. 

27 


CHAPTER  XL. 


THIS  has  been  a  stirring  day.  The  Superintendent  of  the 
railway  pat  a  train  at  our  dispoeal,  and  did  ns  the  fur- 
ther IdndneBS  of  accompanying  us  to  Epheaus  and  giving  to  us 
his  watchful  care.  We  brought  sixty  scarcely  perceptible  don- 
keys in  tlie  freight  cars,  for  we  had  mucli  ground  to  go  over. 
We  have  seen  some  of  the  most  grotesque  costumes,  along  tlie 
line  of  the  railroad,  that  can  be  imagined.  I  am  glad  Uiat  no 
possible  combination  of  words  could  describe  them,  for  I  might 
then  be  foolish  enough  to  attempt  it. 

At  ancient  Ayassalook,  in  the  midst  of  a  forbidding  desert, 
we  came  upon  long  lines  of  ruined  aqueducts,  and  other  rem- 
nants of  architectural  grandeur,  that  told  us  plainly  enough 
we  were  nearing  what  had  been  a  metropolis,  once.  We  left 
the  train  and  mounted  the  donkeys,  along  with  our  invited 
guests— -pleasant  young  gentlemen  from  the  officers'  list  of  an 
American  man-of-war. 

The  little  donkeys  had  saddles  upon  them  which  were  made 
very  high  in  order  that  the  rider's  feet  might  not  drag  the 
ground.  The  preventative  did  not  work  well  in  the  cases  of 
our  tallest  pilgrims,  however.  There  were  no  bridles — ^noth- 
ing but  a  single  rope,  tied  to  the  bit.  It  was  purely  orna- 
mental, for  the  donkey  cared  nothing  for  it.  If  he  were  drift- 
ing to  starboard,  you  might  put  your  helm  down  hard  the 
other  way,  if  it  were  any  satisfaction  to  you  to  do  it,  but  he 
would  continue  to  drift  to  starboard  all  the  same.  Tliere  was 
only  one  process  which  could  be  depended  on,  and  that  was  to 
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get  down  and  lift  hia  rear  aronnd  until  liia  head  pointed  in  the ; 
right  direction,  or  take  him  under  jonr  arm  and  can7  him  to 
a  part  of  the  road  which  he  could  not  get  ont  of  without 
climbing.  The  Bon  flamed  down  as  hot  as  a  furnace,  and  neok- 
Bcarfe,  veils  and  umbrellas  seemed  hardly  any  protection ; 
they  served  only  to  make  the  long  procession  look  more  than 
jrer  fantastic — for  be  it  known  tlie  ladies  were  all  riding 
astride  because  tliey  could  not  stay  on  the  shapeless  saddles' 
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sidewiHo,  the  men  were  penpiring  and  out  of  temper,  tbeir 
feet  were  banging  against  the  rocks,  the  donkeys  were  caper- 
ing in  every  direction  but  the  right  one  aud  being  belabored 
witli  clubs  for  it,  and  every  now  and  tlien  a  broad  umbrella 
would  suddenly  go  down  out  of  tlio  cavalcade,  announcing  to 
all  that  one  more  pilgrim  liad  bitten  the  dust.  It  was  a  wilder 
picture  than  Uiose  solitudes  had  seen  for  many  a  day.  No 
donkeys  ever  existed  that  were  as  hard  to  navigate  as  these,  I 
think,  or  that  had  so  many  vile,  exasperating  instincts.    Occa- 
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BJODBlly  we  grew  bo  tired  and  breathleos  with  fighting  them 
,  that  we  had  to  desist, — and  immediately  the  donkey  would 
come  down  to  a  de- 
liberate walk.  This, 
witli  the  fatigue,  and 
tlie  BUD,  would  put  a 
man  asleep  ;  and  as 
soon  as  tlie  man  was 
asleep,  the  donkey 
would  lie  down.  Uy 
donkey  eliull  never 
Bco  Ilia  Ituyliood's 
homo  again.  lie  has 
lain  down  once  too 
A  aiMiLui  vAi>.  often.     Ho  niuet  die. 

Wo  all  stood  ill  tlio 
vast  theatre  of  ancient  Ephesos, — the  stone-bendied  amphi- 
theatre I  mean — and  had  onr  picture  taken.  We  looked  as 
proper  there  as  we  would  look  any  where,  I  suppose.  We  do 
not  embellish  the  general  desolation  of  a  desert  mudi.  We 
add  what  dignity  we  can  to  a  stately  ruin  witli  our  green  am- 
btelloB  and  jackaasea,  hut  it  is  little.  However,  we  mean 
veil. 
I  wish  to  say  a  brief  word  of  the  aspect  of  Ephcsus. 
On  a  high,  steep  hill,  toward  the  eea,  is  a  gray  min  of  pon- 
derouB  blocks  of  marble,  wherein,  tradition  Bays,  St.  Paul  was 
impriBoned  eighteen  centnriee  ago.  From  these  old  walls  yon 
hare  the  finest  view  of  the  desolate  Bcene  where  once  stood 
Ephesns,  the  proudest  city  of  ancient  times,  and  whose  Temple 
of  Diana  was  so  noble  in  deugn,  and  so  exquisite  of  workman- 
ship, that  it  ranked  high  in  Uie  list  of  the  Seven  Wonden  ot 
the 'World. 

Behind  yon  is  the  sea ;  in  ftxint  is  a  level  green  valley,  (a 
marsh,  in  fiict,)  extending  far  away  among  the  mountains ;  to 
the  right  of  the  front  view  is  the  old  citadel  of  Ayassalook,  <» 
a  high  hill ;  tlie  mined  Mosque  of  tlie  Sultan  Solim  stands 
near  it  in  tlie  phun,  (this  is  built  over  the  grave  of  St.  John, 
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and  was  formerly  a  Christian  Olinrch ;)  farther  toward  you  is 
tlie  hill  of  FioHy  around  whose  front  is  clustered  all  tliat  re- 
mains of  the  ruins  of  Ephesus  that  still  stand ;  divided  from  it 
by  a  narrow  valley  is  the  long,  rocky,  mgged  mountain  of  Co- 
ressns.  The  scene  is  a  pretty  one,  and  yet  desolate-— for  in 
that  M'ido  plain  no  man  can  live,  and  in  it  is  no  human  habit- 
ation. But  for  the  crumbling  arches  and  monstrous  piers  and 
broken  walls  tliat  rise  from  tlie  foot  of  the  hill  of  Pion,  one 
could  not  believe  tliat  in  this  place  once  stood  a  city  whose  re- 
nown is  older  than  tradition  itself.  It  is  incredible  to  reflect 
that  things  as  familiar  all  over  the  world  to^ay  as  household 
words,  belong  in  the  history  and  in  the  shadowy  legends  of 
this  silent,  mournful  solitude.  We  speak  of  Ai)ollo  and  of 
Diana — they  were  bom  here ;  of  the  metamori>hoBis  of  Syrinx 
into  a  reed — it  was  done  here ;  of  the  great  god  Pan — ^he 
dwelt  in  the  caves  of  tliis  hill  of  Coressus ;  of  the  Amazons — 
this  was  their  best  prized  home ;  of  Bacchus  and  Hercules^ 
both  fought  the  warlike  women  here ;  of  the  Cyclojw — Uiey 
laid  the  ponderous  marble  blocks  of  some  of  the  ruins  yonder; 
of  Homer — this  was  one  of  his  many  birthplaces ;  of  Cimon 
of  Athens ;  of  Alcibiades,  Lysander,  Agesilaus — tliey  visited 
hetc ;  so  did  Alexander  the  Great ;  so  did  Uannibal  and  An- 
tioclius,  Scipio,  LucuUus  and  Sj'lla ;  Brutus,  Cassius,  Pompey, 
Cicero,  and  Augustus ;  Antony  was  a  judge  in  this  place,  and 
lefl  his  scat  in  the  open  court,  while  the  advocates  were  speak- 
ing, to  run  after  Cleopatra,  who  passed  the  door;  from  this  city 
these  two  sailed  on  pleasure  excursions,  in  gallcj-s  %vith  silver 
oars  and  perfumed  sails,  and  with  compfluiies  of  beautiful  girls 
to  serve  them,  and  actors  and  musicians  to  amuse  tliem ;  in 
days  that  Fcem  almost  modem,  so  remote  are  they  from  the 
early  history  of  this  city,  Paul  the  Apostle  preached  the  new 
religion  here,  and  so  did  John,  and  here  it  is  snpix)sed  the  for- 
mer was  pitted  against  wild  boasts,  for  in  1  Corintliians,  xv.  82 
he  says : 

"  U  after  Uie  immier  of  men  I  hsr«  fiMigfat  witii  beasts  at  Bpbesiiat"  te^ 

when  many  men  still  lived  who  had  seen  the  Christ ;  here 
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Mary  Uagdslen  died,  and  here  the  Viigin  Mary  ended  her 
t^ajB  with  John,  albeit  Home  haa  since  judged  it  best  to  locate 
her  grave  elsewhere ;  bIx  or  aeven  hnndred  years  ago — almost 
yesterday,  as  it  were — troops  of  mail-clad  Cnuadera  ttironged 
the  streets ;  and  to  come  down  to  trifles,  we  speak  of  meander- 
ing streams,  and  find  a  new  interest  in  a  common  word  when 
we  discover  that  the  crooked  river  Meander,  in  yonder  valley, 
gave  it  to  onr  dictionary.    It  makes  me  feel  as  old  as  theae 
dreaiy  hills  to 
look       down 
upon        tliese 
mofis-liiing  m- 
ina,   this   his- 
toric    desola- 
tion.        One 
may  read  the 
Scriptores 
and     believe^ 
hnt  he  can  not 
go  and  stand 
yonder  in  tl»e 
mined  tlieatre 
and  in  imag- 
ination people 
it  again  with 
the    vanished 
multitudes 
AxcuNT  AMruiitiHi.Tu  AT  Bpanutj.  who    mobbed 

Paul's  cMn- 
Tadea  there  and  shouted,  with  one  voice,  "Qreat  is  Diana  of 
the  Ephesians  1"  Tlie  idea  of  a  shout  in  snch  s  &(ditnde  as  this 
almost  makes  one  sliudder. 

It  was  a  wonderful  city,  this  Epheaus.  Oo  where  yon  wiQ 
about  these  broad  plains,  yon  find  the  most  exquisitely  sculp- 
tured marble  fragments  scattered  thick  among  the  dust  and 
weeds ;  and  protruding  from  the  ground,  or  tying  prone  upon 
it,  are  beautiful  Anted  oolnmns  of  porphyry  and  all  precious 
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marbles ;  and  at  every  Btep  70Q  find  elegantly  carved  capitals 
and  masBive  bases,  and  polldied  tablets  engraved  with  Greek 
inscriptions.  It  is  a  world  of  precious  relics,  a  wilderness  of 
marred  and  mutilated  gems.  And  yet  what  are  these  things 
to  tlie  wonders  that  lie  buried  here  under  tlie  ground!  At 
Constantinople,  at  Fisa,  in  the  cities  of  Spain,  are  great 
mosqnes  and  cathedrals,  whose  grandest  columns  came  from' 
the  temples  and  palaces  of  Ephesns,  and  yet  one  has  only  to 
scratch  the  ground  here  to  match  them.  We  sliall  never  know 
what  magnificence  is,  until  tliia  imperial  city  is  laid  bare  to 
the  smi. 

The  finest  piece  of  scnlptnre  we  have  yet  seen  and  Uie  one 
that  impressed 
us  most,  (for 
wo  do  not  know 
much  about  art 
and  can  not  ea- 
sily work  up 
oursolvcB  into 
ccstncics  over 
it,)  is  one  tliat 
lies  in  this  old 
theatre  of  Eph- 
esus  which  St. 
Panl's  riot  has 
made  so  cele- 
brated. It  is 
only  the  head- 
less body  of  a 
man,  clad  in  a 

coat    01    mail,  kodhui  amphitbratu  at  si-nKin 

with  ft  Medusa 

head  npon  the  breast-plate,  but  we  feel  persuaded  that  such 
dignity  and  snch  majesty  were  never  thrown  into  a  form  of 
stone  before. 

Wliat  builders  they  were,  tliese  men  of  antiquity  I     The 
massive  arches  of  some  of  these  ruins  rest  upon  piers  that  are 
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fifteen  feet  aqaara  and  built  entirely  of  solid  blocin  of  marble, 
Bome  of  which  are  as  large  as  a  Buiitt^  tmok,  and  some  the 
size  of  a  boarding-house  aofa.  They  are  not  Bliells  or  sliafts  of 
Btone  filled  inside  with  nibbiBh,  but  the  whole  i>ier  is  a  masa 
of  solid  masonrf.  Vast  arches,  that  may  have  been  the  gates 
ot  the  city,  are  built  in  the  samo  way.  They  have  braved  the 
storms  and  sieges  of  three  thousand  years,  and  have  been  slia- 
ken  by  many  an  earthquake,  but  still  they  stand.    When  they 


dig  alongside  of  tliem,  they  find  ranges  of  ponderous  masonry 
tliat  are  as  perfect  in  every  detail  as  tliey  were  the  day  those 
old  Cyclupioii  giants  finifihed  them.    An  English  Company  is 
going  to  excavate  Ephesns — and  then  I 
And  now  aiu  I  reminded  of — 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  BETEV  BLBBTEBS. 

In  tlio  Moont  of  Pion,  yonder,  is  the  Cave  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers.  Once  upon  a  time,  about  fifteen  hundred  years  ago, 
seven  young  men  lived  near  each  other  in  Epliceus,  who  be- 
longed to  tlie  despised  sect  of  the  Christians:  It  came  to  paae 
that  tlie  good  King  MaxirailisnuB,  (I  am  telling  this  story  for 
nice  little  boys  and  girls,)  it  came  to  pass,  I  say,  that  tlie  good 
King  Maxirailianua  fell  to  persecuting  the  Chrietians,  and  as 
time  rolled  on  he  made  it  veiy  warm  fur  tliem.  So  tlie  seven 
young  men  said  one  to  tlie  other,  let  us  get  up  and  trnvcl. 
And  tlioy  got  up  and  traveled.  They  tarried  not  to  bid  tlieir 
fathers  and  ipothora  good-bye,  or  niiy  friend  they  know.  Tliey 
only  took  certain  moneys  which  their  parents  had,  and  gar- 


menta  that  belonged  unto  their  friends,  whereby  tlicy  might  . 
romombcr  them  when  far  away ;  and  they  took  also  the  d<^ 
Ketmehr,  which  waa  the  pro|>erty  of  their  neighbor  Halchns, 
because  tlie  beast  did  run  his  head  into  •  nooee  which  one  of 
tlie  yonng  men  waa  carrying  carelessly,  and  they  had  not  time 
to  release  him ;  and  they  took  also  oertain  chickens  that 
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seemed  lonely  in  the  neighboring  coops,'  and  likewise  some 
bottles  of  canons  liquors  that  stood  near  the  grocer's  window ; 
and  then  they  departed  from  the  dty.    By-and-by  tliey  came 
to  a  marvelous  cave  in  the  Hill  of  Pion  and  entered  into  it 
and  feasted)  and  presently  they  hurried  on  again.    But  they 
foigot  the  bottles  of  curious  Uquors,  and  left  them  behind. 
They  traveled  in  many  lands,  and  had  many  strange  adven- 
tures.   They  were  virtuous  young  men,  and  lost  no  opportu- 
.  nity  that  fell  in  their  way  to  make  their  livelihood.    Their 
motto  was  in  these  words,  namely,  "  Procrastination  is  the  thief 
of  time."    And  so,  whenever  tliey  did  come  upon  a  man  who 
was  alone,  they  said,   Behold,  this  person  hath  the  where- 
withal— ^let  us  go  through  him.    And  tliey  went  through 
him.    At  the  end  of  five  years  they  had  waxed  tired  of  travel 
and  adventure,  and  longed  to  revisit  tlieir  old  home  again  and 
hear  the  voices  and  see  the  faces  that  were  dear  unto  their 
youth.    Therefore  they  went  tlirough  such  parties  as  fell  in 
their  way  where  they  sojourned  at  that  time,  and  journeyed 
back  toward  Ephesus  again.     For  the  good  King  Maximilianus 
was  become  converted  unto  the  new  faith,  and  the  Cliristians 
rejoiced  because  they  were  no  longer  persecuted.    One  day  as 
the  sun  went  down,  tliey  came  to  the  cave  in  the  Mount  of 
Pion,  and  they  said,  each  to  his  fellow.  Let  us  sleep  here,  and 
go  and  feast  and  make  merry  with  our  friends  when  the  mom- 
.  ing  Cometh.    And  each  of  the  seven  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
said.  It  is  a  whiz.    So  tliey  went  in^  and  lo,  where  they  had  put 
them,  there  lay  the  bottles  of  strange  liquors,  and  tlicy  judged 
that  age  had  not  impaired  their  excellence.    Wherein  tlie  wan- 
derers were  right,  and  the  heads  of  the  same  were  level.    So 
each  of  the  young  men  drank  six  bottles,  and  behold  tliey  felt 
very  tired,  then,  and  lay  down  and  slept  soundly. 

Wlien  they  awoke,  one  of  them,  Johannes — sumamed  Smitli- 
ianus— said.  We  are  naked.  And  it  was  so.  Their  raiment 
was  all  gone,  and  the  money  which  diey  had  gotten  from  a 
stranger  whom  tliey  had  proceeded  through  as  they  approached 
the  city,  was  lying  upon  tlie  ground,  corroded  and  rusted  and 
defaced.  Likewise  the  dog  Ketmehr  was  gone,  and  nothing 
save  the  brass  that  was  upon  his  collar  remained.    They  won-. 
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dered  much  at  these  things.  But  they  took  the  money,  and 
they  wrapped  about  their  bodies  some  leaves,  and  came  up  to 
tlie  top  of  the  hill.  Then  were  they  perplexed.  The  wonder^ 
ful  temple  of  Diana  was  gone ;  many  grand  edifices  they  had 
never  seen  before  stood  in  Uie  city;  men  in  strange  garbs 
moved  about  the  streets,  and  every  tiling  was  changed. 

Johannes  said.  It  hardly  seems  like  Ephesus.  Yet  here  is 
tlie  great  gymnasium ;  here  is  Uie  mighty  theatre,  wherein  I 
have  seen  seventy  thousand  men  assembled ;  here  is  the  Agora ; 
there  is  the  font  where  the  sainted  John  Uie  Baptist  immersed 
the  converts ;  yonder  is  the  prison  of  the  good  St  Paul,  where 
we  all  did  use  to  go  to  touch  the  ancient  chains  that  bound 
him  and  be  cured  of  our  distempers ;  I  see  the  tomb  of  the  dis- 
ciple Ltikc,  and  afar  off  is  the  church  wherein  repose  the  ashes 
of  the  holy  John,  where  the  Christians  of  Ephesus  go  twice  a 
year  to  gatlier  tlie  dust  from  the  tomb,  which  is  able  to  make 
bodies  whole  again  that  are  corrupted  by  disease,  and  cleanse 
the  soul  from  sin  ;  but  see  how  the  wharves  encroach  upon  the 
sea,  and  what  multitudes  of  ships  are  anchored  in  the  bay ; 
see,  also,  how  the  city  hath  stretched  abroad,  far  over  Uie  val- 
ley behind  Pion,  and  even  unto  Uie  walls  of  Ayassalook ;  and 
lo,  all  the  hills  are  white  with  palaces  and  ribbed  with  colon- 
nades of  marble.    IIow  mighty  is  Ephesus  become  I 

And  wondering  at  what  their  eyes  had  seen,  they  went  down 
into  Uie  city  and  purchased  garments  and  clothed  themselves. 
And  when  Uiey  would  have  passed  on,  the  merchant  bit  the 
coins  which  they  had  given  him,  wiUi  his  teeUi,  and  turned 
them  about  and  looked  curiously  upon  them,  and  cast  them 
upon  his  coimter,  and  listened  if  they  rang ;  and  then  he  said, 
These  be  bogus.  And  they  said.  Depart  Uiou  to  Hades,  and 
went  their  way.  When  they  were  come  to  their  houses,  they 
recognized  them,  albeit  Uiey  seemed  old  and  mean  ;  and  they 
rejoiced,  and  were  glad.  They  ran  to  the  doors,  and  knocked, 
and  strangers  opened,  and  looked  inquiringly  upon  Uiem.  And 
they  said,  with  great  excitement,  while  their  hearts  beat  high, 
and  the  color  in  their  faces  came  and  went,  Wliere  is  my 
father!    Where  is  my  mother!    Where  are  Dionysius  and 
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Berapion,  ilnd  Pericles,  and  DeciuB  t  And  the  BtrangOTS  that 
opened  said.  We  know  not  these.  The  Seven  said.  How,  yon 
know  them  not !  IIow  long  have  ye  dwelt  here,  and  whiUier 
are  they  gone  that  dwelt  here  before  yet  And  the  strangers 
said,  Ye  play  npon  ns  with  a  jest,  young  men ;  we  and  onr 
fathers  have  sojonmed  under  these  roo&  Uicse  six  generations ; 
the  names  ye  utter  rot  upon  the  tombs,  and  they  that  bore 
them  have  run  their  brief  race,  have  laughed  and  sung,  have 
borne  the  sorrows  and  the  weariness  Uiat  were  allotted  them, 
and  are  at  rest ;  for  nine-score  ye^  the  summers  have  come 
and  g^ue,  and  the  autumn  leaves  have  fallen,  since  die  roses 
faded  out  of  their  checld  and  they  laid  them  to  sleep  with  the 
dead. 

Then  the  seven  ^young  men  turned  them  away  from  their 
homes,  and  the  strangers  shut  the  doors  upon  them.  The 
wanderers  marveled  greatly,  and  looked  into  tlie  faces  of  all 
they  met,  as  hoping  to  find  one  that  tliey  know ;  but  all  were 
strange,  and  passed  them  by  and  spake  no  friendly  word. 
They  were  sore  distressed  and  sad.  Presently  they  spake  imto 
a  citizen  and  said.  Who  is  If  ing  in  Ephesus  ?  And  tlie  citizen 
answered  and  said,  Wlience  come  ye  that  ye  know  not  that 
great  Laertius  reigns  in  Ephesus  t  They  looked  one  at  the 
otlier,  greatly  perplexed,  and  presently  asked  again,  Wliere, 
then,  is  the  good  King  Maximilianiis?  The  citizeit  moved  him 
apart,  as  one  who  is  afraid,  and  said,  Verily  these  men  be  mad, 
and  dream  dreams,  else  would  they  know  that  tlie  King 
whereof  they  speak  is  dead  above  two  hundred  years  agone. 

Then  the  scales  fell  from  the  eyes  of  the  Seven,  and  one  said, 
Alas,  that  we  drank  of  tlie  curious  liquors.  They  have  made 
us  weary,  and  in  dreamless  sleep  Uiese  two  long  centuries  have 
we  lain.  Our  homes  are  desolate,  our  friends  are  dead.  Be* 
hold,  the  jig  is  up — ^let  us  die.  And  tliat  same  day  went  tlioy 
fortli  and  laid  them  down  and  died.  And  in  that  self-same 
day,  likewise,  the  Seven-up  did  cease  in  Ephesus,  for  tliat  the 
Seven  tliat  were  up  were  down  again,  and  departed  and  dead 
withal.  And  the  names  that  be  upon  their  tombs,  even  unto 
this  time,  are  Johannes  Smithianus,  Trumps,  Gift,  High,  and 
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Low,  Jack,  and  The  Game.    And  with  the  sleepers  lie  also  the 
bottles  wherein  were  once  the  carious  liquors;  and  upon  theiQ  ' 
is  writ,  in 
ancient  let- 
ters,   BDcll 
words     na 
t  ll  0  8  o— 
names    of 
h oat hen 
gods  of  old- 
en    time, 
perchance : 
Itninpnneh, 
Jinsling, 
Egnoy. 

Sucli   is 

auvu  or  Tim  uvn  suci-m 
tlie    story 

of  tlie  Seven  Sleepers,  (with  slight  variations,)  and  I  know  it  is 
true,  because  I  have  seen  tlie  cave  mjwilf. 

Beat);,  so  firm  a  faith  had  the  ancients  in  this  Ic^nd,  that 
as  late  as  eight  or  nine  linndred  years  ago,  learned  trsvelen 
lichl  it  in  su]>crRtitiouB  rear.  Two  of  them  record  tliat  tliey 
ventured  into  it,  but  ran  quickly  out  again,  not  daring  to  tarry 
lest  tliey  should  fall  asleep  and  outlive  their  great  grand-chil- 
dren a  century  or  so.  Even  at  this  day  the  ignorant  deoiiena 
of  the  neighboring  country  prefer  not  to  sleep  in  it. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

WMJfiN  I  last  made  a  memorandum,  we  were  at  Ephesns. 
We  are  in  Syria,  now,  encamped  in  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon.  The  interregnimi  has  been  long,  both  as  to  time 
and  distance.  We  brought  not  a  relic  from  Ephesus  t  After 
gathering  up  fragments  of  sculptured  marbles  and  breaking  or- 
naments from  the  interior  work  of  the  Mosques ;  and  after 
bringing  them  at  a  cost  of  infinite  trouble  and  fatigue,  five 
miles  on  muleback  to  the  railway  depot,  a  government  oflicer 
compelled  all  who  had  such  things  to  disgoi^  1  lie  had  an 
order  from  Constantinople  to  look  out  for  our  party  ^  and  see  that 
we  carried  nothing  off.  It  was  a  wise,  a  just,  and  a  well-de- 
served rebuke,  but  it  created  a  sensation.  I  never  resist  a 
temptation  to  plunder  a  stranger's  premises  without  feeling  in- 
sufferably vain  about  it  Tliis  time  I  felt  proud  beyond  ex- 
pression. I  was  serene  in  tlie  midst  of  the  scoldings  tliat  were 
heaped  upon  the  Ottoman  government  for  its  affront  offered  to 
a  pleasuring  party  of  entirely  respectable  gentlemen  and  ladies. 
I  said,  ^'  We  that  have  free  souls,  it  touches  us  not"  The  shoe 
not  only  pinched  our  party,  but  it  pindied  hard ;  a  principal 
sufferer  discovered  that  tlie  imperial  order  was  inclosed  in  an 
envelop  bearing  the  seal  of  the  British  Embassy  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  therefore  must  have  been  inspired  by  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Queen,  '^m  was  bad — very  bad.  Coming  solely 
from  t]ie  Ottomans,  it  might  have  signified  only  Ottoman  hatred 
of  Christians,  and  a  ^vulgar  ignorance  as  to  genteel  methods 
of  expressing  it ;  but  coming  from  tlie  Christianized,  educated, 
politic  British  legation,  it  simply  intimated  that  we  were  a  sort 
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of  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  wonld  bear  watching  I  80  the 
party  r^arded  it,  and  were  incensed  accordingly.  The  tmth 
doubtless  was,  that  the  same  precautions  wonld  have  been  ta- 
ken against  any  travelers,  because  the  English  Company  who 
have  acquired  die  right  to  excavate  Ephesus,  and  have  paid  a 
great  sum  for  that  right,  need  to  bo  protected,  and  deserve  to 
be.  They  can  not  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  having  their  hoa> 
pitality  abused  by  travelers,  especially  since  travelers  are  such 
notorious  scomers  of  honest  behavior. 

We  sailed  from  Smyrna,  in  the  wildest  spirit  of  expectancy, 
for  the  chief  feature,  the  grand  goal  of  tlie  expedition,  was 
near  at  Iiand — we  were  approaching  tlie  Iloly  Land  I  Such  a 
burrowing  into  the  hold  for  trunks  that  had  lain  buried  for 
weeks,  jcs  for  months ;  such  a  Iiurrying  to  and  fro  abova  decks 
and  bcluw ;  such  a  riotous  system  of  packing  and  unpacking ; 
sudi  a  littering  up  of  the 'cabins  with  shirts  and  skirts,  and  in- 
describable and  unclassable  odds  and  ends ;  such  a  making  up 
of  bundles,  and  setting  apart  of  umbrellas,  green  spectacles 
and  thick  veils ;  such  a  critical  inspection  of  saddles  and  bri- 
dles that  liad  never  yet  touched  horses ;  such  a  cleaning  and 
loading  of  revolvers  and  examining  of  bowie-knives ;  sudi  a 
half-soling  of  the  seats  of  pantaloons  with  serviceable  buck- 
skin ;  then  such  a  poring  over  ancient  maps ;  such  a  reading 
up  of  Bibles  and  Palestine  travels ;  such  a  marking  out  of 
routes;  such  exasperating  efforts  to  divide  up  the  company 
into  little  bands  of  congenial  spirits  who  might  make  the  long 
and  arduous  journey  witliout  quarreling ;  and  morning,  noon 
and  night,  such  mass-meetings  in  tlie  cabins,  sucli  s{>ecch-mak- 
ing,  such  sage  suggesting,  such  worrying  and  quarreling,  and 
such  a  general  raising  of  tlie  very  miscliief,  was  never  seen  in 
the  ship  before  1 

But  it  is  all  over  now.  We  are  cut  up  into  parties  of  six  or 
eight,  and  by  this  time  are  scattered  far  and  wide.  Ours  is 
tlie  only  one,  however,  that  is  venturing  on  what  is  called  **  the 
long  trip  '^ — that  is,  out  into  Syria,  by  Baalboc  to  Damascus, 
and  thence  down  through  the  full  length  of  Palestine.  It 
would  bo  a  tedious,  and  also  a  too  risky  journey,  at  this  hot 
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Beason  of  the  year,  for  any  bat  Btrong,  healthy  men,  accus- 
tomed Bomewhat  to  fatigne  and  rough  life  in  the  open  air. 
The  other  parties  will  take  shorter  journeys. 

For  the  last  two  months  wo  have  been  in  a  worry  about  one 
portion  of  this  Holy  Land  pilgrimage.  I  refer  to  transporta- 
tion service.  We  knew  very  well  that  Palestine  was  a  coun- 
try which  did  not  do  a  large  passenger  business,  and  every 
man  we  came  across  who  knew  any  thing  about  it  gave  us  to 
understand  that  not  half  of  our  party  would  be  able  to  get 
dragomen  and  animals.  At  Constantinople  every  body  fell  to 
telegraphing  the  American  Consuls  at  Alexandria  and  Beirout 
to  give  notice  that  we  wanted  dragomen  and  transportation. 
We  were  desj)crate — would  take  hoi*BC8,  jackasses,  canielcop- 
ards,  kangaroos — any  thing.  At  8myma,  more  telegraphing 
was  done,  to  tlie  same  end.  Also,  fearing  for  the  worst,  we 
telegraphed  for  a  large  number  of  scats  in  the  diligence  for 
Damascus,  and  horses  for  the  ruins  of  Baalbec. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  a  notion  got  abroad  in  Syria 
and  Egypt  that  tlio  whole  population  of  the  Province  of 
America  (the  Turks  consider  us  a  trifling  little  province  in 
some  unvisited  corner  of  the  world,)  were  coming  to  tlie  Holy 
Land — and  so,  when  we  got  to  Beirout  yesterday,  we  found 
the  place  full  of  dragomen  and  their  outfits.  We  had  all  in- 
tended to  go  by  dib'gcnce  to  Damascus,  and  switch  oflf  to  Baid- 
bec  as  we  went  along — ^because  we  expected  to  rejoin  the  ship, 
go  to  Mount  Carmel,  and  take  to  the  woods  from  tliere.  How- 
ever,  when  our  own  private  party  of  eight  found  that  it  was 
possible,  and  proper  enough,  to  make  the  ^Mong  trip,**  we 
adopted  that  programme.  We  have  never  been  much  trouble 
to  a  Consul  before,  but  we  have  been  a  fearful  nuisance  to  our 
Consul  at  Beirout  I  mention  this  because  I  can  not  help  ad« 
miring  his  patience,  his  industry,  and  his  acoommodating 
spirit  I  mention  it  also,  because  I  think  some  of  our  ship's 
company  did  not  give  him  as  full  credit  for  his  excellent  ser- 
vices as  he  deserved. 

Well,  out  of  our  eight,  three  were  selected  to  attend  to  all 
business  connected  with  the  expedition.    The  rest  of  us  had 
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Dotliing  to  do  but  look  at  the  beautiful  city  of  Beiront|  with  its 
bright,  new  houses  nestled  among  a  wilderness  of  green  slirub- 
bery  spread  abroad  over  an  upland  that  sloped  gently  down  to 
tlie  sea ;  and  also  at  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  that  environ 
it ;  and  likewise  to  batlie  in  tlie  transparent  blue  water  that  t 
rolled  its  billows  about  the  ship  (wo  did  not  know  tliere  were 
sharks  there.)  We  had  also  to  range  up  and  down  through 
tlie  town  and  look  at  the  costumes.  These  are  picturesque 
and  fanciful,  but  not  so  varied  as  at  Constantinople  and  Smyr- 
na ;  the  women  of  Bcirout  add  an  agony — ^in  the  two  former 
cities  the  sex  wear  a  thin  veil  wliicli  one  can  sec  tlirough  (and 
they  oilen  expose  tlieir  ancles,)  but  at  Beirout  tliey  cover  tlieir 
entire  faces  witli  dark-colored  or  black  veils,  so  that  tlicy  look 
like  mummies,  and  then  expose  their  breasts  to  the  public.  A 
young  gentleman  (I  believe  he  was  a  Gi*cek,)  volunteered  to 
sliow  us  around  the  city,  and  said  it  would  afford  him  great 
pleasure,  because  he  was  studying  English  and  wanted  practice 
in  that  language.  Wlien  we  had  finislied  the  rounds,  how* 
ever,  he  called  for  remuneration — said  he  hoped  the  gentlemen 
would  give  him  a  trifle  in  the  way  of  a  few  piastres  (equivalent 
to  a  few  five  cent  pieces.)  We  did  so.  The  Consul  was  sur> 
prised  when  ho  heanl  it,  and  said  he  knew  the  young  fellow's 
family  very  well,  and  that  tliC}'  were  an  old  and  highly  respect- 
able family  and  worth  a  hundred  and  filly  thousand  dollars  I 
Some  people,  so  situated,  would  have  been  ashamed  of  the 
berth  he  had  with  us  and  his  manner  of  crawling  into  it. 

At  the  appointed  time  our  business  committee  reported,  and 
said  all  tilings  were  in  readiness — that  we  were  to  start  to-day, 
with  horses,  pack  animals,  and  tents,  and  go  to  Baalbec,  Da- 
mascus, tlie  Sea  of  Tiberias,  and  thence  southward  by  tlie  way 
of  the  scene  of  JacoVs  Dream  and  other  notable  Bible  local- 
ities to  Jerusalem — from  thence  probably  to  the  Dead  Sea,  but 
possibly  not — and  then  strike  fcir  the  o(*can  and  rejoin  the  ship 
three  or  four  weeks  hence  at  Joppa ;  terms,  five  dollars  a  dAj 
apiece,  in  gold,  and  every  thing  to  be  fumislied  by  the  drago- 
man. They  said  we  would  live  as  well  as  at  a  hotel.  I  had 
read  something  like  that  before,  and  did  not  shame  my  jndg- 

28 
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'oient  by  believing  a  word  of  it.    I  said  nothing,  faowero', 
bnt  packed  up  a  blanket  and  a  eliawl  to  sleep  in,  pipes  and 
tobacco,  two  or  Uiree  woollen  shirts,  a  portfolio,  a  guide-book, 
and  a  Bible.     I  also  took  along  a  towel  and  a  cake  of  soap,  to 
inspire  respect  in  the  Arabs,  who  would  take  me  for  a  king  in 
disguise. 
SVe  were  to  select  onr  horses  at  S  p.  h.    At  that  lionr  Abra- 
ham,      the 
dragoman, 
niarslialvd 
them  before 
ua.        With 
all  solemni- 
ty  I  set   it 
down  here, 
that     those 
hunics  were 
tlio    hanl<;Bt 
lot    I    ever 
did       cuiiie 
across,    mid 
tlieir  Accou- 
tre til  cuts 
were  in  ex- 
quisite keep- 
ing       with 
turn  8>L>onoM.  ,  °,  , 

their  style. 
One  bmte  had  on  eye  out;  another  had  his  tail  sawed  off  close, 
like  a  rabbit,  and  was  proud  of  it;  another  had  a  bony  ridge 
running  from  bis  neck  to  his  tail,  like  one  of  those  nihied 
aqueducts  one  sees  about  Rome,  and  had  a  neck  on  him  like 
a  bowsprit ;  tliey  all  limped,  and  had  sore  backs,  and  likewise 
raw  places  and  old  sualoe  scattered  about  tlieir  pemoiis  like 
brass  nails  in  a  hair  trunk ;  their  gaits  were  marvelous  to 
contemplate,  and  replete  witli  variety — nnder  way  the  proceft- 
•ion  looked  like  a  fleet  in  a  stonu.  It  woe  fearful.  Blucher 
■hook  his  head  and  said : 
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/' 


**  That  dragon  is  going  to  get  himaelf  into  tronble  fel 
these  old  crates  out  of  the  hospital  the  way  they  are,  nnlees  he 
has  got  a  permit ** 

I  said  nothing.  The  display  was  exacUj  according  to  the 
gnide-book,  and  were  we  not  traveling  by  the  guide-book  t  I 
selected  a  certain  horse  because  I  thought  I  saw  him  shy,  and 
I  thought  that  a  horse  that  had  spirit  enough  to  shy  was  not 
to  be  despised. 

At  6  o'clock  p.  X.,  we  came  to  a  halt  here  on  the  breezy 
summit  of  a  shapely  mountain  overlooking  the  sea,  and  the 
handsome  valley  where  dwelt  some  of  those  enterprising  Phos- 
nicians  of  ancient  times  we  read  so  mucli  about ;  all  around 
us  are  what  were  once  the  dominions  of  Iliram,  King  of  Tyre, 
who  furnislicd  timber  from  the  cedars  of  diese  iJlbanon  hills 
to  build  portions  of  King  Solomon's  Temple  wiUi. 

Shortly  after  six,  our  pack  train  arrived.  I  had  not  seen  it 
before,  and  a  good  right  I  had  to  be  astonished.  We  had  nine> 
teen  serving  men  and  twenty-six  pack  mules  1  It  was  a  perfect 
caaavan.  It  looked  like  one,  too,  as  it  wound  among  the  rocks. 
I  wondered  what  in  tlio  very  mischief  we  wanted  witli  such  a 
vast  turn-out  as  that,  for  eight  men.  I  wondered  awhile,  but 
soon  I  began  to  long  for  a  tin  plate,  and  some  bacon  and  beansT 
I  had  camped  out  many  and  many  a  time  before,  and  knew 
just  what  was  coming.  I  went  off,  without  waiting  for  serv*  ^ 
ing  men,  and  unsaddled  my  horse,  and  washed  such  portions 
of  his  ribs  and  his  spine  as  projected  through  his  hide,  and 
when  I  came  back,  behold  five  stately  circus  tents  were  up^ 
tents  tliat  were  brilliant,  within,  with  blue,  and  gold,  and 
crimson,  and  all  manner  of  splendid  adornment  1  I  was 
qpeechless.  Then  they  brought  eight  little  iron  bedsteads,  and 
set  them  up  in  the  tents ;  they  put  a  soft  mattress  and  piUows 
and  good  blankets  and  two  snow-white  sheets  on  each  bedL 
Next,  they  rigged  a  table  about  tlie  centre-pole,  and  on  it  pla- 
ced pewter  pitchers,  basins,  soap,  and  the  whitest  of  toweb^ 
one  set  for  each  man ;  they  pointed  to  pockets  in  the  tent,  and 
said  we  could  put  our  small  trifles  in  them  for  oonvenienoOi 
and  if  we  needed  pins  or  such  things,  they  were  sticking  every 
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vbflre.  '  Then  came  Uie  finishing  touch — the;  spread  carpets 
OD  the  floor  I  I  simply  said,  *'  If  you  call  this  camping  ont, 
all  right — bnt  it  isn't  the  style  /  am  naed  to ;  my  little  bag- 
gage that  I  brought  along  is  at  a  diBoonnt.'* 

It  grew  dark,  and  they  put  candlea  on  the  tables — candles 
set  in  bright,  new,  brazen  candlesticlEs.    And  soon  the  bell — a 


gonnine,  simon-pnre  bell — ^rang,  and  we  were  invited  to  "  the 
saloon.**  I  had  thought  before  that  we  had  a  tent  or  bo  too 
many,  but  now  here  was  one,  at  leaet,  provided  for ;  it  was  to 
be  used  for  nothing  bnt  an  eating-saloon.  Like  the  othen,  it 
waa  high  enough  for  a  family  of  giraffes  to  live  in,  and  was 
very  handsome  and  dean  and  bright-colored  witliin.  It  was  a 
gem  of  a  place.  A  table  for  eiglit,  and  eight  canvas  cliaire ;  a 
table-cloth  and  napkins  whose  whiteness  and  whose  fineness 
langhed  to  scorn  the  tilings  we  were  used  to  in  the  great  ez- 
ctmion  steamer ;  knives  and  forks,  soup-plates,  dinner-plates 
— every  thing,  in  the  handsomest  kind  of  style.  It  was  won- 
derftil  I  And  they  call  this  camping  ont.  Those  stately  fel- 
lows in  baggy  trowsers  and  turbaned  fezzee  brought  in  a  dinner 
which  consisted  of  roast  mutton,  roast  chicken,  roast  goose, 
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potatoes,  bread,  tea,  pudding,  apples,  aod  delicioos  grapee; 
tbe  viands  were  better  cooked  than  anj  we  had  eaten  for 
weeks,  and  the  table  made  a  finer  appearance,  with  its  large 
German  silver  candlesticks  and  other  finery,  than  any  table  we 
had  sat  down  to  for  a  good  while,  and  jet  that  polite  drago- 
man, Abraham,  camo  bowing  in  and  apologizing  for  the  whole 
affair,  on  accoont  of  the  onavoidable  oonfnsion  of  getting 
under  way  for  a  very  long  trip,  and  promising  to  do  a  great 
deal  better  in  fatnre  t 

It  ia  midnight,  now,  and  we  break  camp  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Tlioy  call  this  camping  out  At  this  rate  it  is  a  glorioaa 
privit^  to  bo  a  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 


W'lB  are  camped  near  nmrnnrd-Foka — a  name  which  the 
boys  have  simplified  a  good  deal,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
▼enienoe  in  spelling.  They  call  it  Jacksonville.  It  sonnds  a 
litUe  strangely,  here  in  the  Valley  of  Lebanon,  bnt  it  has  the 
merit  of  being  easier  to  remember  than  the  Arabic  name. 

*'ooiai  un  sraun^  so  dbpabt.** 

« 

*Tlie  Diglit  ihdl  be  filled  with  miiiic^ 
And  the  oene  that  infeet  the  da j 
Shan  kid  their  tenta  like  the  Anh% 
And  aa  rilently  steal  awa/." 

I  slept  very  soundly  last  night,  yet  when  the  dragoman's 
ben  rang  at  half-past  five  this  morning  and  the  cry  went  abroad 
of  *^  Ten  minntes  to  dress  for  breakfast  I''  I  heard  both.  It 
Burprised  me,  because  I  have  not  heard  tlio  breakfast  gong  in 
the  ship  for  a  month,  and  ^lenever  we  have  had  occasion  to 
fire  a  salute  at  daylight,  I  have  only  found  it  out  in  tlie  course 
of  conversation  afterward.  However,  camping  out,  even 
though  it  be  in  a  gorgeous  tent,  makes  one  fi^h  and  lively  in 
the  morning— especially  if  tlie  air  you  are  breathing  is  the 
oool,  fresh  air  of  the  mountains. 

I  was  dressed  within  the  ten  minutes,  and  came  out  The 
saloon  tent  had  been  stripped  of  its  sides,  and  had  notliing  left 
but  its  roof;  so  when  we  sat  down  to  table  we  could  look  out 
over  a  noble  panorama  of  mountain,  sea  and  hazy  valley.  And 
sitting  tlius,  Uie  sun  rose  slowly  up  and  suffusod  the  picture 
with  a  world  of  rich  coloring. 
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■  Ilot  matton  cliope,  fried  chicken,  omelcttoe,  fried  potatoes 
and  coffee — all  oxtielleiit.  This  was  the  bill  of  fare.  It  waa 
sauced  with  a  savage  ajipctite  purclioeed  by  hard  riding  the 
day  before,  and  rcfreeliing  Bleep  in  a  pure  aunoe}^ere.  Aa  I 
called  for  a  second  cup  of  coffee,  I  glanced  over  my  ahonlder, 
and  behold  our  white  village  was  gone — the  splendid  tents  had 
vaiiislied  like  magtcl  It  waa  wonderful  how  quickly  those 
Arabs  had  "  folded  their  tents ;"  and  it  waa  wonderful,  also, 
how  quickly  they  had  gathered  tlie  thousand  odds  and  ends  of 
the  cainp  togetlicr  and  disappeared  with  tlicm. 

By  half-past  six  we  were  under  way,  and  nit  the  Syrian 
world  seemed  to  be  under  way  also.     The  road  was  filled  with 
mule  trains  and  long  processions  of  camels.     This  reminds  me 
ttiat  wo  have  been  trying  for  some  time  to  think  what  a  camel 
looks  like,  and  now  wo  have  made  it  out     When  lie  is  down 
on  all  liis  knees,  flat  on  his  breast  to  receive  his  load,  he  looks 
soinctliing  like  a  goose  swimming ;  and  when  he  is  upright  he 
looks  like  an  ostrich  with  an  extra  set  of  legs.    Camels  are  not 
beautiful,  and  their  long  under  lip  gives  them  an  exceedingly 
"gallns"*  expression.    Tlioy  have  imraonso,  flat,  forkedcuab- 
ions   of  feet,    tliat   make   a  track   in   tlio  dust    like    a    pie 
with  a  slice  cut  out  of  it.    Thoy  aro  not  particular  aboni 
their  diet.      They  would    eat   a    tombstone  if  they  could 
bite  it    A  thistle  grows  about  here  which  has  needles  on  it 
tliat  would  pierce  tlirougb  leather, 
I  think ;  if  one  touclies  you,  you 
can  find  relief  in  nothing  but  pro- 
fanity.     The  camels  eat  these. 
They  show  by  tlieir  actions  that 
they  enjoy  them.    I  suppose  it 
would  be  a  real  treat  to  a  camel 
to  have  a  k^  of  nails  for  supper. 

While  I  am  speaking  of  ani-  ^  ^^^  FOMa. 

mals,  I  will  mention  that  I  have 

a  horse  now  by  the  name  of  "  Jericho.**  He  is  a  mare.  I  have 
seen  remarkable  horses  before,  but  none  so  remarkable  as  this, 
I  wanted  a  hone  that  could  ahy,  and  this  one  fills  the  bQl.    I 
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had  an  idea  that  ebying,  indicated  spirit.  If  I  was  correct,  I 
have  got  the  most  spirited  horse  on  earth.  He  shiea  at  every 
thing  he  comes  across,  with  die  utmost  impartiality.  ITo  ni>- 
pears  to  have  a  mortal  di-cad  of  tclegrapli  poles,  especially ; 
and  it  is  fortunate  that  these  are  on  both  sides  of  the  road, 
because  as  it  is  now,  I  never  fall  off  twice  in  succession  on  tlie 
same  side.  If  I  fell  on  the  same  side  always,  it  would  get  to 
be  monotonous  after  a  while.  This  creature  has  scared  at 
every  thing  he  has  seen  to^ay,  except  a  haystack.  He  walked 
up  to  that  with  an  intrepidity  and  a  recklessness  that  were 
astonishing.  And  it  would  lill  any  one  with  admiration  to  see 
how  he  preserves  his  self-possession  in  tlie  presence  of  a  barle; 
sack.  This  dare-devil  bravery  will  be  the  death  of  this  horse 
some  day. 

He  is  not  particolarly  fast,  but  I  think  he  vrill  get  me  through 
the  Holy  Land.  Ue  has  only  one  fault.  Hia  tail  has  been 
cliopped  off  or  else  he  has  sat  down  on  it  too  hard,  some  time 
or  other,  and  he  has  to 
fight  the  flies  witli  his 
heels.  This  is  all  very 
well,  but  when  he  tries  to 
kick  a  fly  ofT  the  top  of 
his  head  with  his  hind 
foot,  it  is  too  much  varie- 
ty. He  is  going  to  get 
himself  into  trouble  tliat 
way  some  day.  He  reach- 
es around  and  bites  my 
legs  too.  I  do  not  care 
particularly  about  that, 
only  I  do  not  like  to  see  a 
horse  too  sociable. 

I  think  the  owner  of  this 
prize  had  a  wrong  opinion 
about  him.  He  had  an 
idea  that  be  was  one  of 

IHTBaiWTIKa   nTB.  in  1 

those      nery,      untamed 
Steeds,  but  he  is  not  of  that  character.    I  know  the  Arab  had 
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tluB  idea,  bocaiise  when  ho  brought  tho  hone  oat  for  inspection, 
in  Beirout,  ho  kept  jerking  at  the  bridle  and  shouting  in  Ara- 
bic, "IIo  I  will  you  t  Do  you  want  to  run  away,  yon  forocious 
boafit,  and  break  your  neck  V  when  all  the  time  tho  horse  was  ,  . 
not  doing  any  thing  in  tlie  world,  and  only  looked  like  he  ^Ji, : 
wanted  to  lean  up  against  something  and  think.  Whenever 
he  is  not  shying  at  things,  or  reaching  after  a  fly,  he  wants  to 
do  that  yet.    Uow  it  would  surprise  his  owner  to  know  this. 

Wc  have  been  in  a  historical  section  of  country  all  day.  At 
noon  we  canii)cd  three  hours  and  took  luncheon  at  Mekseh, 
near  tho  junction  of  the  Jjcbanon  Mountains  and  tho  Jcbcl  el 
Kunciyisch,  and  looked  down  into  tho  immense,  level,  garden* 
like  Valley  of  Lebanon.  To-night  we  are  camping  near  the 
same  valley,  and  have  a  very  wide  sweep  of  it  in  view.  We 
can  sec  tho  long,  whale-backed  ridge  of  Mount  Ilennon  pro- 
jecting alK)ve  the  eastern  hills.  The  "  dews  of  Uermon  ^'  are 
falling  uiK)n  us  now,  and  the  tents  are  almost  soaked  with 
tliem. 

Over  the  way  from  us,  and  higher  up  the  valley,  we  can  dis- 
cern, through  the  glasses,  die  faint  outlines  of  the  wonderful 
ruins  of  Baalbec,  the  supposed  Baal-6ad  of  Scripture.  Joshua, 
and  another  person,  were  the  two  spies  who  were  sent  into 
this  land  of  Canaan  by  the  children  of  Israel  to  re{>ort  upon 
its  character — I  mean  they  were  the  spies  who  reported  favor* 
ably.  They  took  back  witli  them  some  specimens  of  the  grapes 
of  this  country,  and  in  tlie  children's  picture-books  tlioy  are 
always  represented  as  bearing  one  monstrous  bundi  swung  to 
a  pole  between  them,  a  respectable  load  for  a  pack-train.  The 
Sunday-school  books  exaggerated  it  a  little.  The  grapes  are 
most  excellent  to  this  day,  but  tlie  bunches  are  not  as  large  as 
those  in  the  pictures.  I  was  surprised  and  hurt  when  I  saw 
them,  because  those  colossal  bunches  of  grapes  were  one  of  my  . 
^  most  cherished  juvenile  traditions. 

Joshua  reported  favorably,  and  the  children  of  Israel  jour- 
neyed  on,  witli  Moses  at  tlie  head  of  tlie  general  govemmenti 
and  Joshua  in  command  of  the  army  of  six  hundred  thousand 
fighting  men.    Of  women  and  children  and  civilians  there  was 
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a  conntleflB  swarm.  Of  nil  that  mighty  host,  none  bnt  the  two 
faithfal  Bpies  ever  lived  to  set  their  feet  in  the  Promised  Land. 
They  and  their  deeceudanta  wandered  forty  years  in  the  desert, 


and  then  Hceee,  the  gifted  warrior,  poet,  stateeman  and  phi- 
losopher, went  up  into  Piegah  and  met  his  myaleriona  fate. 
Where  be  was  buried  no  man  knows — for 


Then  Joshna  began  his  terrible  raid,  and  fix)m  Jericho  clear 
to  this  Baal-Gad,  ha  swept  the  land  like  the  Qenius  of  Deetmc- 
tion.  He  slaughtered  the  people,  laid  waste  their  soil,  and 
razed  tlieir  cities  to  the  ground.  He  wasted  thirty-one  kings 
also.  One  may  call  it  that,  tliongh  realty  it  can  hardly  be 
called  wasting  them,  becanse  there  were  always  plenty  of  kings 
in  those  days,  and  to  spare.  At  any  rate,  he  destroyed  thirty- 
one  kings,  and  divided  np  their  reabna  among  his  Israelitea. 
He  divided  np  this  valley  stretched  out  here  before  ns,  and  so 
it  was  once  Jewish  territoiy.  The  Jews  have  long  since  dis- 
appeared ftom  it,  however. 
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Back  yonder,  an  hour's  jonmey  from  here/ we  paaeed  through 
an  Arab  village  of  atone  dry-gooda  boxes  (they  look  like  that,) 
where  Noah's  tomb  lies  nnder  lock  and  key.  [Noah  built  the 
ark.]  Over  these  old  hills  and  valleys  the  ark  that  contained 
all  that  was  left  of  a  vanished  world  once  floated. 

I  make  no  apology  for  detailing  tlie  above  information.  It 
will  be  news  to  some  of  my  readers,  at  any  rate. 

Noah's  tomb  is  bnilt  of  stone,  and  is  covered  with  a  long 
stone  building.  Bucksheesh  let  us  in.  The  building  had  to* 
be  long,  because  the  grave  of  the  honored  old  navigator  is  twq 
hundred  and  ten  feet  long  itself  1  It  is  only  about  four  feet 
high,  though.  He  must  have  cast  a  shadow  like  a  lightning- 
rod.  The  proof  that  this  is  the  genuine  spot  where  Noah  was 
buried  can  only  bo  doubted  by  uncommonly  incredulous  peo- 
ple. Tlie  evidence  is  pretty  straight  8hem,  the  son  of  Noah, 
was  present  at  the  burial,  and  showed  the  place  to  his  de- 
scendants, who  transmitted  the  knowledge  to  their  descendants, 
and  the  lineal  descendants  of  these  introduced  themselves  to 
us  to-day.  It  was  pleasant  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  mem- 
bers of  so  respectable  a  family.  It  was  a  thing  to  be  proud  ot 
It  was  the  next  thing  to  being  acquainted  with  Noah  himsel£ 

Noah's  mcmorablo  voyage  will  always  possess  a  living  in- 
terest for  me,  henceforward. 

If  ever  an  oppressed  race  existed,  it  is  this  one  we  see  fet- 
tered around  us  under  the  inhuman  tyranny  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  I  wish  Europe  would  let  Kussia  annihilate  Turkey  a 
little— not  much,  but  enough  to  make  it  difficult  to  find  die 
place  again  widiout  a  divining-rod  or  a  diving-bell.  Tlie  Sy- 
rians are  very  poor,  and  yet  they  are  ground  down  by  a  sys- 
tem of  taxation  that  would  drive  any  other  nation  frantic 
Last  year  their  taxes  were  heavy  enough,  in  all  conscience — ^but 
this  year  they  have  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  taxes  that 
were  forgiven  Uiem  in  times  of  famine  in  former  years.  On 
top  of  this  the  Government  has  levied  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  proceeds  of  tlie  land.  Tliis  is  only  half  the  story.  The 
Pacha  of  a  Pachalic  does  not  trouble  himself  with  appointing 
tax-collectors.    He  figures  up  what  all  these  taxes  ought  to 
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amount  to  in  a  certain  district.  Then  he  fanna  the  ooUection 
ont.  lie  calls  the  rich  men  together,  the  highest  bidder  gets 
the  speculation,  pays  the  Padia  on  the  spot,  and  then  sells  ont 
to  smaller  fry,  who  sell  in  turn  to  a  piratical  horde  of  still 
smaller  fry.  These  latter  compel  the  peasant  to  biing  his  little 
trifle  of  grain  to  the  village,  at  his  own  cost.  It  must  be 
weighed,  the  various  taxes  set  apart,  and  the  remainder  re- 
turned to  the  producer.  But  the  collector  delays  this  duty  day 
after  day,  while  the  producer's  family  are  perilling  for  bread ; 
at  last  the  poor  wretch,  who  can  not  but  understand  the  game, 
says,  "  Take  a  quarter — ^take  half— take  two-thirds  if  you  will, 
and  let  me  go !"    It  is  a  most  outrageous  state  of  tilings. 

These  people  are  naturally  good-hearted  and  intelligent,  and 
with  education  and  liberty,  would  be  a  happy  and  contented 
race.  They  often  appeal  to  the  stranger  to  know  if  the  great 
world  will  not  some  day  come  to  their  relief  and  save  them. 
The  Bultan  has  been  lavisliing  money  like  water  in  England 
and  Paris,  but  his  subjects  are  suffering  for  it  now. 

This  fashion  of  camping  out  bewilders  me.  We  have  boot- 
jacks and  a  bath-tub,  now,  and  yet  all  the  mysteries  the  pack- 
mules  carry  are  not  revealed.    What  next  I 
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"TT/ifi  had  a  tedious  ride  of  abont  five  houn,  in  tlio  suiiy 
▼  ▼  across  the  Valley  of  Lebanon.  It  proved  to  be  not 
quite  so  much  of  a  garden  as  it  had  seemed  from  the  hill-sides. 
It  was  a  desert,  weed-grown  waste,  littered  thickly  witli  stones 
the  size  of  a  man's  fist  Here  and  there  Uie  natives  had 
scratched  the  ground  and  reared  a  sickly  crop  of  grain,  but 
for  the  most  part  the  valley  was  given  up  to  a  handful  of  shep- 
herds, whose  flocks  were  doing  what  tliey  honestly  could  to 
get  a  living,  but  tlie  chances  were  against  diem.  We  saw 
rude  piles  of  stones  standing  near  the  roadside,  at  intervals, 
and  recognized  the  custom  of  marking  boundaries  which  ob* 
tained  in  Jacob's  time.  There  were  no  walls,  no  fences,  no 
hedges — ^notliing  to  secure  a  man's  possessions  but  tlicse  ran- 
dom hen|)6  of  stones.  The  Israelites  held  them  sacrcnl  in  the 
old  patriarchal  times,  and  these  other  Aral)S,  their  linead  de- 
scendants, do  so  likewise.  An  American,  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence, would  soon  widely  extend  his  property,  at  an  outlay  of 
mere  manual  labor,  per- 
formed at  night,  under  so 
loose  a  system  of  fencing 
as  this. 

The  plows  these  people 
nse  are  simply  a  sharp- 
ened stick,  BuHi  as  Abraham  plowed  with,  and  thoy  still  win* 
now  their  wheat  as  he  did — Uiey  pile  it  on  the  house-top^  and  ' 
then  toss  it  by  shovel-fulls  into  tlie  air  until  the  wind  has 
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blown  all  tlie  bhuS  awfty.    Tbej  never  invent  any  thing,  never 
learn  an;  tiling. 

We  bad  a  fine  nee,  of  a  mile,  with  an  Arab  perched  on  a 
camel.  .  Some  of  the  hones  were  fast,  and  made  very  good 
time,  but  tlie  camel  scampered  by  them  without  any  veiy 
great  efibrt.    The  yelling  and  shouting,  and  whipping  and 


galloping,  of  all  parties  interested,  made  it  an  exhilarating, 
exciting,  and  particnlarly  boisterons  race. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  our  eyes  fell  upon  the  walla  and  colomna 
of  Baalbec,  a  noble  ruin  whose  history  is  a  sealed  book.  It 
has  stood  there  for  thousands  of  years,  the  wonder  and  admi- 
ration of  travelers ;  but  who  built  it,  or  whert  it  was  built,  are 
qnestions  that  may  never  be  answered.  One  tiling  is  very 
sure,  thongh.  Such  grandeur  of  design,  and  sudi  grace  of 
execution,  as  one  sees  in  the  temples  of  Baalbec,  have  not 
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been  eqnitled  or  even  approaclied  in  anj  work  of  men's  hands 
that  litis  been  built  within  twenty  centuries  past. 

The  gi'eat  Temple  of  the  Sun,  tlte  Temple  of  Jupiter,  and 
Beveral  smaller  temples,  are  clustered  together  in  tlie  midst  of 
one  of  these  inisorablo  Syrian  villages,  and  look  strangely 
enough  in  such  plcbciuii  vompaiiy.     TIicso  temples  are  built 
upon  massive  Bubstructions  that  might  support  a  world,  almost ; 
tlie  materials  used  are  blocks  of  stone  as  large  as  an  omnibus 
— very  few,  if  any  of  them,  are  smaller  than  a  carpenter's  tool 
chest — and  tliese  substructions  are  traversed  by  tunnels  of 
masonry  through  which  a  train  of  care  might  pass.     With 
such  foundations  as  tliese,  it  ia  litUo  wonder  that  Baalbeo  baa 
lasted  so  long.  '  The 
Teinjilo  of  the  Sun  ia 
nearly  three  hundred 
feet    long    and    one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet 
wide.     It    had    fifly- 
fonr  columns  around 
it,  but   only   six   are 
standing       now — the 
others  lie  broken  at 
its  base,  a    confused 
and  picturesque  heap. 
The  six  columns  are 
perfect,    as    also    are 
their  bases,  Corinthian 
capitals  and   entabla- 
ture— and    six    more 
shapely    columns    do 
not   exist    The    eol- 
nmns  and  the  entab- 
lature   tc^ther    are 
ninety    feet    hieh — a 

...  1.11.  IBMPLB  OF  TIIB  f 

prodigious  altitude  for 

shafts  of  stone  to  reach,  truly — and  yet  one  only  thinks  of 

their  beauty  and  symmetry  when  looking  at  them ;  the  pillars. 
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look  slender  and  delicate,  the  entablature,  with  its  elaborate 
Bculpture,  looks  like  rich  Btacoo-work.  But  when  yon  have 
gazed  aloft  till  your  eyes  are  weairy,  yon  glance  at  the  great 
'  fragments  of  pillars  among  which  yon  are  standing,  and  find 
that  they  are  eight  feet  through ;  and  with  them  lie  beautifnl 
capitak  apparently  as  laige  as  a  small  cottage ;  and  also  single 
slabs  of  stone,  snperbly  sculptured,  that  are  four  or  five  feet 
thick,  and  would  completely  cover  tlie  floor  of  any  ordinary 
parlor.  You  wonder  where  these  monstrous  tilings  came 
from,  and  it  takes  some  little  time  to  satisfy  yourself  that  the 
airy' and  graceful  fabric  that  towers  above  your  head  is  made 
up  of  their  mates.    It  seems  too  preposterous. 

The  Temple  of  Jupiter  is  a  smaller  ruin  tlian  the  one  I  have 
.been  speaking  of,  and  yet  is  immense.  It  is  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  preservation.  One  row  of  nine  columns  stands  almost 
uninjured.  Tliey  are  sixty-five  feet  high  and  support  a  sort  of 
pordi  or  roof,  which  connects  them  with  the  roof  of  the  build- 
ing. This  porch-roof  is  composed  of  tremendous  slabs  of  stone, 
.  which  are  so  finely  sculptured  on  the  under  side  that  the  work 
'  looks  like  a  fresco  from  below.  One  or  two  of  these  slabs  had 
fallen,  and  again  I  wondered  if  the  gigantic  masses  of  carved 
stone  that  lay  about  me  were  no  lai^er  tlian  those  above  my 
head.  Within  tlie  temple,  the  ornamentation  was  elaI)orate 
and  colossal.  Wliat  a  wonder  of  architectural  beauty  and 
grandeur  this  edifice  must  have  been  when  it  was  new !  And 
what  a  noble  picture  it  and  its  statelier  companion,  with  tlie 
chaos  of  mighty  fragments  scattered  about  tliem,  yet  makes  in 
the  moonlight ! 

I  can  not  conceive  how  those  immense  blocks  of  stone  were 
ever  hauled  from  tlie  quarries,  or  how  they  were  ever  raised  to 
the  dizzy  heights  they  occupy  in  the  temples.  And  yet  these 
sculptured  blocks  are  trifles  in  size  compared  with  the  rough* 
hewn  blocks  that  form  the  wide  verandah  or  platform  which 
surrounds  the  Great  Temple.  One  stretdi  of  tliat  platform, 
two  hundred  feet  long,  is  composed  of  blocks  of  stone  as  large, 
and  some  of  them  larger,  than  a  street-car.  They  surmmmt  a 
wall  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.    I  tliought  tliose  were 
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lar^  rocke,  but  tlioj  sank  into  inBigDificonce  compared  with 
those  w]iich  formed  another  section  of  tlie  platform.  These 
were  three  in  namber,  and  I  thought  that  each  of  them  was 
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about  as  long  as  three  street  cars  placed  end  to  end,  though  of 
course  they  are  a  third  wider  and  a  third  higher  than  a  street 
car.  Perhaps  two  railway  freight  cars  of  the  largest  pattern, 
placed  end  to  end,  might  better  represent  their  size.  In  com- 
bined length  these  three  stones  stretch  nearly  two  hundred 
feet;  they  are  thirteen  feet  square;  two  of  them  are  sixty-foor 
feet  long  each,  and  the  third  is  eixty-nine.  They  are  built 
into  the  massive  wall  some  twenty  foet  above  the  ground. 
They  are  tliere,  bat  how  they  got  there  ia  the  question.  I 
have  seen  the  hull  of  a  steamboat  that  was  smaller  than  one 
of  those  stones.  All  these  great  walls  are  as  exact  and  ahapely 
88  die  flimsy  things  we  build  of  bricks  in  these  days.    A  race 
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of  gode  or  of  gianta  mnet  have  inhabited  Baolbcc  many  a  cen- 
toTj  ago.  Men  like  Uie  men  of  our  day  could  liordty  rear  aiich 
temples  as  these. 

We  went  to  the  quarry  from  whence  the  stones  of  Baalbcc 
were  taken.  It  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  and  down 
hill.  In  a  great  pit  lay  tlie  mate  of  the  largest  stone  in  the 
ruins.  It  lay  there  just  as  the  giants  of  that  old  forgotten 
time  had  left  it  when  they  were  called  hence — just  as  tliey  had 
left  it,  to  remain  for  thousands  of  years,  an  eloquent  rebuke 
onto  such  as  are  prone  to  think  slightingly  of  the  men  who 
lived  before  them.     This  enormous  block  lies  there,  squared 


and  ready  for  the  builders'  hands — a  solid  mass  fourteen  feet 
by  seventeen,  and  but  a  few  inches  leas  than  seventy  feet  long  I 
Two  bu^es  could  be  driven  abreast  of  eacli  other,  on  its  suiv 
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face,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  and  leave  room  enongh 
for  a  man  or  two  to  walk  on  either  Bide. 

One  might  swear  tliat  all  die  John  Smiths  and  George  Wil* 
kinsons,  and  all  the  other  pitiful  nobodies  between  Kingdom 
Come  and  Baalbec  would  inscribe  tlieir  poor  little  names  upon 
the  walls  of  Baalbec's  magnificent  ruins,  and  would  add  the 
town,  tlie  county  and  tlie  State  they  came  from — and  swear- 
ing thus,  be  infallibly  correct  It  is  a  pity  some  great  ruin 
does  not  fall  in  and  flatten  out  some  of  tliese  re])tile8,  and 
scare  their  kind  out  of  eyer  giving  their  names  to  fame  upon 
any  walls  or  monuments  again,  forever. 

Properly,  wiUi  the  sorry  relics  we  bestrode,  it  was  a  three 
days'  journey  to  Damascus.  It  was  necessary  tliat  we  should 
do  it  in  less  tlinn  two.  It  was  necessary  liecause  our  tlirce 
pilgrims  would  not  travel  on  tlie  Sabbath  day.  We  were  all 
perfectly  willing  to  keep  tlie  Sabbatli  day,  but  there  are  times 
when  to  keep  the  leUer  of  a  sacred  law  whose  spirit  is  righteous, 
becomes  a  sin,  and  this  was  a  case  in  point  We  pleaded  for 
Uie  tired,  ill-treated  horses,  and  tried  to  show  tliat  their  faith- 
ful service  deserved  kindness  in  return,  and  tlieir  hard  lot 
compassion.  But  when  did  ever  self-righteousness  know  tlie 
sentiment  of  pity  I  What  were  a  few  long  hours  added  to  the 
hardsliips  of  some  over-taxed  brutes  when  weighed  against  the 
peril  of  those  human  souls  ?  It  was  not  the  most  promising 
party  to  travel  with  and  lioj>o  to  gain  a  higher  veneration  for 
religion  through  tlio  example  of  its  devotees.  Wo  said  the 
Saviour  who  pitied  dumb  beasts  and  taught  that  the  ox  most 
be  rescued  from  the  mire  even  on  the  Sabbath  day,  would  not 
have  counseled  a  forced  march  like  tliis.  We  said  the  ^^  long 
trip  "  was  exliausting  and  therefore  dangerous  in  the  blistering 
heats  of  summer,  even  when  the  ordinary  days'  stages  were 
traversed,  and  if  we  persisted  in  this  hard  marcli,  some  of  us 
might  be  stricken  down  with  tlie  fevers  of  the  country  in  con- 
se<]ucnco  of  it  Nothing  could  move  the  pilgrims.  Tliey 
must  press  on.  Men  might  die,  horses  might  die,  but  they 
must  enter  upon  holy  soil  next  week,  witli  no  Sabbath-breaking 
stain  upon  them.    Thus  they  were  willing  to  coomiit  a  sin 
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against  the  spirit  of  religions  law,  in  order  tliat  they  might 
preserve  the  letter  of  it.  It  was  not  worth  while  to  tell  them 
"  the  letter  kills."  I  am  talking  now  about  personal  friends ; 
men  whom  I  like ;  men  who  are  good  citizens ;  who  are  hon- 
orable, npright,  conscientious ;  bat  whose  idea  of  the  Saviour'a 
religion  seems  to  me  distorted.  They  lecture  our  sliortcomings 
ansparingly,  and  every  night  they  call  us  together  and  read  to 
ufl  chapters  from  the  Teetament  tliat  are  full  of  gentleness,  of 


charily,  and  of  tender  mercy ;  and  then  all  the  nest  day  tlicy 
stick  to  their  saddles  clear  up  to  Uie  summits  of  these  rugged 
mountains,  and  clear  down  again.  Apply  tlio  Tcstoinciifs 
gentleness,  and  charity,  and  tender  mercy  to  a  toiling,  worn 
and  weary  horse  t — Nonsense — these  are  for  God's  human 
creatures,  not  His  dumb  ones.  What  the  pilgrims  cliooee  to 
do,  respect  for  their  almost  sacred  character  demands  that  I 
sliould  allow  to  pass — but  I  would  so  like  to  catch  any  otlier 
'  member  of  the  party  riding  his  horse  up  one  of  tliese  exhaust- 
ing hills  once  I 

We  have  given  tlie  pilgrims  a  good  many  examples  that 
might  bouufit  tliem,  but  it  is  virtuo  tlirown  away.     Tlioy  have 
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never  heard  a  crosfl  word  out  of  our  lipa  toward  each  otlier — 
but  iJify  have  qiiarrclcd  once  or  twice.     Wo  love  to  hear  tliem 
at  it,  after  they  have  been  Icetiiriiig  ns.     The  very  first  thing 
they  dill,  coining  aehoro  at  Bciroiit,  was  to  qnnrrcl  in  tlio  boat. 
I  have  said  I  hko  them,  and  I  do  like  Uioii — hut  every  time 
tlicy  read  mo  a  scoreher  of  a  lecture  I  mean  to  talk  back  in  print. 
Not  content   witit    doubling    the    legitimate   Btagcs,   they 
switched  off  the  main  road 
and  went  away  out  of  the 
way   to    visit    an    absurd 
fountain  called  Figia,  bo- 
canee    Baalain'e    asa    had 
drank  there  once.     So  wo 
journeyed  on,  throngh  tho 
terrible  hilla   aud   deserts 
and  tho  roasting  snn,  and 
then  far   into    the    night, 

eeeking  tlie  honored  pool  „^„  ,^^_ 

of  Uanlam's  ass,  tho  patron 

saiut  of  all  pilgrims  like  ns.     I  find  no  entry  but  this  in  my 
note-book : 

"  Roda  to-(l>j,  illogethcr,  Uilrtcvn  boura,  Ihrougti  d«Mrti,  partlj-,  and  partlj  orcr 
barren,  unalgliUy  hilla,  and  latlerlj  Uinnigb  wUd,  rocky  accnerj,  and  aamped  ai 
about  r\cvva  o'clock  at  night  on  tha  bankaof  a  UntpM  Etrcam,  nMrai3jrian*illa(t«. 
Do  not  know  ila  mntf — do  not  wiali  to  know  It — want  to  |[o  to  Iwd.  Two  Imhm* 
lama  (tnins  and  JaiA'a)  and  the  oUirra  worn  out.  Jni4  and  1  walked  tliroo  or  (bur 
mlle^  OTCr  the  bUI%  an<]  led  tbe  lioracs.    ho — but  oTft  aiUd  tj-peb" 

Twelve  or  thirteen  hours  in  the  saddle,  even  in  a  Cliristian 
land  and  a  Christian  climate,  and  on  a  good  horse,  is  a  tire- 
some jonnioy ;  but  in  an  oven  like  Syria,  in  a  ra^i^^  B|>oon  of  >i 
a  sad<lle  that  slips  fore-and-aft,  and  "  thoEt-shiits."  and  every/MM 
way,  and  on  a  horse  tJiat  is  ttred  and  lame,  and  yet  mnst  be 
whippdl  and  spurred  witli  hardly  a  moment's  cessation  all  day 
long,  till  tlto  blood  comes  from  his  side,  and  your  conscience 
hiirls  you  every  time  you  strike,  if  you  are  half  a  man, — it  is  ft  . 
journey  to  he  remembered  in  bitterness  of  spirit  and  execrated 
with  emphasis  for  a  liberal  division  of  a  man's  lifetime. 


OHAPTEE  XLIV. 

THE  next  day  was  an  ontrago  npon  men  and  lioraeB  both. 
It  was  anotber  thirteen-hour  stretch  (including  an 
hour's  "  nooning.")  It  was  over  the  barrenest  chalk-hills  and 
through  the  baldest  canons  that  even  Sjria  can  show.  The 
heat  quivered  in  the  air  every  where.  In  the  canons  we  almost 
smothered  in  the  baking  atmosphere.  On  high  ground,  the 
reflection  from  the  chalk-hills  was  blinding.  It  was  cruel  to 
urge  the  crippled  horses,  but  it  had  to  be  done  in  order  to 
make  Damascus  Saturday  night.  We  saw  ancient  tombs  and 
temples  of  fanciful  architecture  carved  out  of  tlie  solid  rock 
liigh  up  in  the  face  of  precipices  above  our  heads,  but  we  had 
neither  time  nor  strength  to  climb  up  tlicro  and  examine 
them.  The  terse  language  of  my  note-book  will  answer  for 
tlie  rest  of  this  day's  experiences : 

Broke  oamp  at  t  a.  m.,  and  mado  a  ghaatlj  trip  ttiroagh  tho  Zeb  Dana  vallajr 
and  the  rough  mountaios — honwo  llmpiiig  and  that  Arab  acraecfa-owl  that  doco 
moat  of  the  singing  and  carriea  tlie  water^ina^  alwaja  a  tliotiaand  milea  ahead,  of 
coarse^  and  no  wuiur  to  driuk — will  lie  iMtier  die?  BcauttTul  atreaui  in  a  diafla, 
lined  thick  with  pomegranate,  fig,  olive  and  quince  areharda,  and  nooned  an  hour 
at  tlie  celebrated  Baalam^a  Aaa  F6untain  of  FIgtai  second  In  sise  in  Sjrria,  and  the 
coldest  water  out  of  Siberia — guido-books  do  not  sajr  Baalam*s  ass  ever  drank  there 
— eomebodjT  been  imposing  on  tlie  pilgrims^  may  be.  Bathed  in  it — Jack  and  L 
Onljr  a  second— ke-water.  It  is  the  principal  source  of  the  Abana  rirer— only  one* 
halfmUe  down  to  where  it  Joins.  Bsaatiftii  place— giant  treea  all  around-  as  shady 
and  cool,  if  one  could  keep  awake— Test  stream  gushes  straiglit  out  fhMn  under  the 
mountain  in  a  torrent  Over  it  is  a  very  ancient  ruin,  with  no  known  history- 
supposed  to  have  been  lor  the  worship  of  the  deity  of  the  fountain  or  Baalam*8  ass 
or  somebody.  Wretched  nest  of  human  vermin  about  the  fountain — rag%  dirt, 
suaken  cheolc^,  palk>r  of  sickusai^  soros,  projecting  boncs^  dull,  aching  miaory  hi 
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Uioir  ejcf  and  raTcnom  hongw  apeakliig  ftvm  qtbtj  etoqunt  Bbt*  and  Biutd* 
ttom  lioad  to  loot.     Ilow  tlie;  (prang  npon  m  bone,  how  titer  cmncbMl  tl>e  bcMd 
we  gsv«  tliem  r    finch  h  tlicM  U>  ■wann  about  one  aod  watch  «TtTj  Uta  he  taka^ 
Willi  grcodjr  looks,  and   awoUow  uncon- 
acunutj  e*cr7  lime  ha  awDllowa,  aa  irtliej 
bair  bncinl    tha    prccioua    moraol    wont 
down  tlioir  own   tliroats — liurry  up   tlie 
cara*an1 — I  ncTcr  bIuUI  onjo;  a  meol  lo 
thia  di*U«nrul  conntrr.     To  Ihlnlc  of  eat- 
ing thrco  timca  ovcrj  daj  under  nKk  dr- 
eumatancca    Tor    three    weeka  jat — it  la 
wonn  piinMimont  than  riding  all  inj  in 

IVoni  one  to  aix  jcAn  old  in  (lie  pnrtj,  and 

tlioir  legs  ore  no  Inrmr  tlian  broom  hnndhi& 

Loll  llie  roanloln  at  I  P.  H.  (Uia  Ibuntain 

look  ua  nt  Icnst  Iwo  lioura  out  of  our  wnjr,) 

and  lendicd  Ualiomol's  lookout  perch,  a*er 

Onmaacus,  In  time  to  ftvl  a  good  king  kwk 

bcfon)    it    wai    nccoaearj    lo    nioTe    on. 

TiredT    A»k  of  Iho  wind*  Uiat  fiir  awaj  WAtwt  caauu. 

with  IVagoionla  stniwed  tlio  aca." 

Ab  tlio  glare  of  dny  mellowed  into  twilight,  we  looked  down 
upon  a  picture  whicli  is  celebrated  all  over  tlie  world.  I  tliink 
I  have  rcftd  about  fonrliundrcd  tiinca  tlintwlicn  Maliomctwas 
a  BJinpIo  cainol-drtvcr  ho  reached  this  point  and  looked  down 
utKin  Damascus  for  tlio  first  time,  and  then  made  a  ccrtaio  re- 
nowned remark,  lie  said  man  could  enter  only  one  paradise ; 
he  ])rcfGrrcd  to  fro  to  Uio  one  above.  So  ho  sat  ilown  there  and 
feasted  his  eyes  upon  the  earthi;  paradise  of  Damascus,  and 
then  went  awaj  without  entering  ita  gates.  They  have  erected 
a  tower  on  tho  hill  to  mark  the  spot  whcro  ho  stood. 

Damascus  is  beautiful  from  tlio  mountain.  It  is  beantirnl 
even  to  foreigners  accustomed  to  Inxuriant  ve^tation,  and  I 
can  easily  undcnttand  how  unspeakably  beautiful  it  must  be  to 
eyes  that  are  only  used  to  tho  Ood-fontakcn  barrenness  and 
desolation  of  Syria.  I  should  think  a  Syrian  would  go  wild 
with  ccstM-y  when  ench  a  pieturu  bursts  ujun  him  fur  tliu  first 
time. 

From  his  high  i>crch,  one  sees  Itcfuro  him  and  below  him,  a 
wall  of  dreary  mountains,  sliom  of  vegetation,  glaring  fiercely 
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in  the  sun ;  it  fences  in  a  level  desert  of  yellow  sand,  smooth 
as  velvet  and  thi-eaded  far  away  with  fine  lines  tliat  stand  for 
roadSy  and  dotted  with  creeping  niitcs  wo  know  are  camel- 
trains  and  journeying  men ;  right  in  the  midst  of  the  desert 
is  spread  a  billowy  expanse  of  green  foliage ;  and  nestling  in 
its  heart  sits  the  great  white  city,  like  an  island  of  i)earls  and 
opals  gleaming  out  of  a  sea  of  emeralds.  This  is  the  pictnro 
yon  see  spread  far  below  you,  with  distance  to  soften  it,  the 
snn  to  glorify  it,  strong  contrasts  to  heighten  tlie  effects,  and 
over  it  and  about  it  a  drowsing  air  of  repose  to  spiritualize  it 
:and  make  it  seem  rather  a  beautiful  estray  from  tlie  mysterious 
worlds  we  visit  in  dreams  than  a  substantial  tenant  of  our 
^coarse,  dull  globe.  And  when  you  think  of  die  leagues  of 
blighted,  blasted,  sandy,  rocky,  sun-burnt,  ugly,  dreary,  infa- 
mous country  you  have  ridden  over  to  get  here,  you  think  it  i0 
the  most  beautiftil,  beautiful  picture  that  ever  human  eyes 
rested  upon  in  all  the  broad  universe  1  If  I  were  to  go  to 
Damascus  again,  I  would  camp  on  Maliomet's  hill  about  a 
week,  and  then  go  away.  There  is  no  need  to  go  inside  the 
walls.  The  Prophet  was  wise  without  knowing  it  when  he 
decided  not  to  go  down  into  tlie  paradise  of  Danuiseus. 

There  is  an  honored  old  tradition  that  the  iuimcnso  garden 
which  Damascus  stands  in  was  tlie  Garden  of  Eden,  and 
jnodem  writers  have  gathered  up  many  chapters  of  evidence 
tending  to  show  Uiat  it  really  was  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and 
that  the  risers  Pharpar  and  Abana  are  tlie  ^*  two  rivers  "  that 
watered  Adam's  Paradise.  It  may  be  so,  but  it  is  not  paradise 
now,  and  one  would  be  as  happy  outside  of  it  as  he  would  be 
likely  to  be  within.  It  is  so  crooked  and  cramped  and  dirty 
that  one  can  not  realize  tliat  he  is  in  tlie  splendid  city  he  saw 
from  the  bill-top.  The  gardens  are  hidden  by  high  mud- walls, 
and  the  paradise  is  become  a  very  sink  of  pollution  and  un- 
comeliness.  Damascus  has  plenty  of  clear,  pure  water  in  it, 
though,  and  this  is  enough,  of  itself,  to  make  an  Arab  tliink  it 
beautifdl  and  blessed.  Water  is  scarce  in  blistered  Syria. 
We  run  railways  by  our  large  cities  in  America ;  in  Syria  tliey 
«nrve  the  roads  so  as  to  make  them  run  by  the  meagre  little 
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paddles  they  call  *^  fonntainBi"  and  which  are  not  found  oftener 
on  a  journey  than  every  four  hours.  But  tlie  ^*  rivers"  of 
Pharpar  and  Abana  of  Scripture  (mere  creeks,)  run  through 
Damascus,  and  so  every  house  and  every  garden  have  their 
sparkling  fountains  and  rivulets  of  water.  With  her  forest  of 
foliage  and  her  abundance  of  water,  Damascus  must  be  a 
wonder  of  wonders  to  the  Bedouin  from  the  deserts.  Damas- 
cus is  simply  an  oasis — that  is  what  it  is.  For  four  thousand 
years  its  waters  have  not  gone  dry  or  its  fertility  failed.  Now 
we  can  understand  why  tlie  city  has  existed  so  long.  It  could 
not  die.  So  long  as  its  waters  remain  to  it  away  out  Uiere  in 
tlie  midst  of  Uiat  howling  desert,  so  long  will  Damascus  live 
to  bless  the  sight  of  the  tired  and  thirsty  wayfarer. 

"Though  old  as  history  itself,  thou  art  fresh  as  Uio  brcaUi  of  sprinir,  blooming  at 
thine  own  ruse-bud,  and  fragrant  as  thine  own  orange  flower,  0  Damascus,  pearl  of 
the  Eostl" 

Damascus  dates  back  anterior  to  the  days  of  Abraliam,  and 
is  the  oldest  city  in  the  world.  It  was  founded  by  Us,  tlio 
grandson  of  Noah.  '*  The  early  history  of  Damascus  is 
shrouded  in  the  mists  of  a  hoary  antiquity."  Leave  tlie 
matters  written  of  in  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  the  Old 
Testament  out,  and  no  recorded  event  has  occurred  in  the 
world  but  Damascus  was  in  existence  to  receive  tlie  news  of 
it.  Go  back  as  far  as  you  will  into  the  vague  past,  there  was 
always  a  Damascus.  In  the  writings  of  every  century  for 
more  than  four  thousand  years,  its  name  has  been  mentioned 
and  its  praises  sung.  To  Damascus,  years  are  only  moments, 
decades  are  only  flitting  trifles  of  time.  She  measures  time, 
not  by  days  and  months  and  years,  but  by  the  empires  she  has 
seen  rise,  and  prosper  and  crumble  to  ruin.  She  is  a  type  of 
immortality.  She  saw  tlie  foundations  of  Baallioc,  and  Thebes, 
and  Ephesus  laid;  she  saw  tlicso  villages  grow  into  mighty 
cities,  and  amaze  tlie  world  witli  their  grandeur — and  slie  has 
lived  to  see  them  desolate,  deserted,  and  given  over  to  the 
owls  and  the  bats.  She  saw  the  Israelitish  empire  exalted, 
and  she  saw  it  annihilated.    She  saw  Greece  rise,  and  flourish 
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two  thousand  years,  and  die.  In  her  old  age  she  saw  Some 
built ;  she  saw  it  oversliadow  the  world  with  its  power ;  she 
saw  it  perish.  The  few  hundreds  of  years  of  Genoese  and 
Venetian  might  and  splendor  were,  to  grave  old  Damascus, 
only  a  trifling  scintillation  hardly  worth  remembering.  Da- 
mascus has  seen  all  that  has  ever  occurred  on  earth,  and  still 
she  lives.  She  has  looked  upon  the  dry  bones  of  a  thousand 
empires,  and  will  see  the  tombs  of  a  thousand  more  before  she 
dies.  Though  another  claims  the  name,  old  Damascus  is  by 
right  the  Eternal  City. 

We  reached  tlio  city  gates  just  at  sundown.  Tlioy  do  say 
that  one  can  get  into  any  walled  city  of  Syria,  after  night,  for 
bucksheesh,  except  Damascus.  But  Damascus,  with  its  four 
thousand  years  of  respectability  in  the  world,  has  many  old 
fogy  notions.  There  are  no  street  lamps  diere,  and  tlie  law 
compels  all  who  go  abroad  at  night  to  carry  lanterns,  just  as 
was  the  case  in  old  days,  when  heroes  and  heroines  of  tlie 
Arabian  Nights  walked  the  streets  of  Damascus,  or  flew  away 
toward  Bagdad  on  enchanted  carpets. 

It  was  fairly  dark  a  few  minutes  after  we  got  within  tlie 
wall,  and  we  rode  long  distances  tlirough  wonderfully  crooked 
streets,  eight  to  ton  feet  wide,  ai^d  shut  in  on  either  side  by  the 
high  mud- walls  of  the  gardens.  At  lost  wo  got  to  whore  lanterns 
could  be  seen  flitting  about  here  and  tliere,  and  knew  we  were 
in  the  midst  of  tlie  curious  old  city.  In  a  little  narrow  street, 
crowded  with  our  pack-mules  and  with  a  swann  of  uncouth 
Arabs,  we  alighted,  and  through  a  kind  of  a  hole  in  the  wall 
entered  the  hotel.  We  stood  in  a  great  flagged  court,  with 
flowers  and  citron  trees  about  us,  and  a  huge  tank  in  the  centre 
that  was  receiving  the  waters  of  many  pipes.  We  crossed  the 
court  and  entered  the  rooms  prepared  to  receive  four  of  us.  In 
a  large  marble-paved  recess  between  the  two  rooms  was  a  tank 
of  clear,  cool  water,  which  was  kept  running  over  all  the  time 
by  the  streams  that  were  pouring  into  it  from  half  a  dozen 
pipes.  Nothing,  in  this  scorching,  desolate  land  could  look  so 
refreshing  as  this  pure  water  flashing  in  tlie  lamp-light; 
nothing  could  look  so  beautiful,  notliing  could  sound  so  deli- 
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cioos  as  this  mimic  rain  to  aara  long  unaccustomed  to  sounds 
of  such  a  nature.  Our  rooms  were  large,  comfortably  far- 
nishody  and  even  had  their  floors  clotlied  witli  soft,  cheerful- 
tinted  carpets.  It  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  a  carpet  again, 
for  if  tlicre  is  any  thing  drearier  than  the  tomb-like,  stone- 
paved  parlors  and  bed-rooms  of  Europe  and  Asia,  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is.  They  make  one  think  of  tlie  grave  all  the 
time.  A  very  broad,  gaily  caparisoned  divan,  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  long,  extended  across  one  side  of  each  room,  and 
opposite  were  single  beds  with  spring  mattrasscs.  There  were 
great  looking-glasses  and  marble-top  tables.  All  this  luxury 
was  as  grateful  to  systems  and  senses  worn  out  with  an 
exhausting  day's  travel,  as  it  was  unexpected — for  one  can  not 
tell  what  to  expect  in  a  Turkish  city  of  even  a  quarter  of  a 
million  inhabitants. 

I  do  not  know,  but  I  tliink  tliey  used  that  tank  between  the 
rooms  to  draw  drinking  water  from ;  that  did  not  occur  to  me, 
however,  until  I  had  dipped  my  baking  head  far  down  into  its 
cool  depths.  I  tliought  of  it  then,  and  su]>erb  as  the  bath  was, 
I  was  sorry  I  had  taken  it,  and  was  about  to  go  and  explain  to 
the  landlord.  But  a  finely  curled  and  scented  iHHxlle  dog 
frisked  up  and  nipped  the  calf  of  my  1(^  just  then,  and  before 
I  had  time  to  tliink,  I  had  soused  him  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tank,  and  when  I  saw  a  servant  coming  with  a  pitcher  I  went 
off  and  left  the  pup  trying  to  climb  out  and  not  succeeding 
very  well.  Satisfied  revenge  was  all  I  needed  to  make  me 
perfectly  happy,  and  when  I  walked  in  to  supper  that  first 
night  in  Damascus  I  was  in  that  condition.  We  lay  on  those 
divans  a  long  time,  after  supper,  smoking  narghilies  and  long- 
stemmed  chibouks,  and  talking  about  the  dreadful  ride  of  the 
day,  and  I  knew  then  what  I  had  sometimes  known  before— 
tliat  it  is  worth  while  to  get  Ured  out,  because  one  so  enjoys 
resting  afterward. 

In  tlie  morning  we  sent  for  donkeys.  *  It  is  wortliy  of  note 
that  we  had  to  send  for  these  things.  I  said  Damascus  was  an 
old  fossil,  and  she  is.  Any  where  else  we  would  have  been 
assailed    by  a    clamorous    army  of  donkey-drivers,  guides, 
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peddlers  and  beggars — bnt  in  DBmascns  they  so  liate  the  very 
sight  of  a  foreign  Christian  that  the;  wiuit  no  interconrse 
whatever  with  hiin ;  only  a  year  or  two  ago,  his  person  was 
not  always  siifo  in  Damascus  streets.     It  is  the  most  fimuticnl 
Mohamiiiodan  purgatory  out  of  Arabia.     Wlicro  you  see  ono 
green  tnrban  of  a  Hadji  elsewhere  (tlie  honored  sign  that  my 
lord  has  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,)  I  tliiuk  you  will  see  a 
dozen  in  Damascus.     The  Damascenes  are  the  ugliest,  wicked- 
est looking  villains  we  have  seen.     All  the  veiled  women  wo 
had  seen  yet,  nearly,  left  their  eyes  cxjx>sod,  but  iiumlwrs  of 
these  ia  Damascus  completely  hid  the  face  under  a  close-drawn 
black  veil  that  made  the  woman  look  like  a  mummy.     If  ever 
we  caught  an  eye  eziwaed  it  was  quickly  hidden  from  our  con- 
taminating Clirietian  vision ;  the  beggars  actually  passed  ns  by 
without  demanding  bucksheceli ;  tlie  merclmnts  in  the  bazaars 
did  not  hold    up    tlieir 
goods  and  ciy  out  eager- 
ly,   "Hey,    John!"    or 
"  Look    tliis,    Howajji  1" 
On    the    contrary,  they 
only  scowled  at  ua  and 
said  never  a  word. 

The  narrow  streets 
swarmed  like  a  hive  with 
men  and  women  in 
strange  Oriental  cos- 
tumes, and  our  small 
donkeys  knocked  them 
right  and  left  as  we 
plowed  tlirongl)  them, 
ni^ed  on  by  tlte  merci- 
less donkey-boys.  These 
persecutors  run  after  the 
animals,    sliouting    and 

nanr  cam  or  d«.a«™s.  6<»d'ng  tl>«™  f*"-  »>»"" 

tf^tlier;  they  keep  the 

donkey  in  a  gallop  always,  yet  never  got  tired  themselves  or 
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fall  behind.  The  donkeys  fell  down  and  spilt  us  over  their 
heads  occasionally^  but  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  mount 
and  hurry  on  again.  We  were  banged  against  sharp  comere, 
loaded  porters,  camels,  and  citiiens  generally ;  and  we  were  so 
taken  up  with  looking  out  for  collisions  and  casualties  that  we 
had  no  chance  to  look  about  us  at  all.  We  rode  half  through 
tlie  city  and  through  the  famous  ^*  street  which  is  called 
Straight !'  without  seeing  any  thing,  hardly.  Our  bones  were 
nearly  knocked  out  of  joint,  we  were  wild  with  excitement, 
and  our  sides  ached  with  the  jolting  we  had  suffered.  I  do 
not  like  riding  in  tlie  Damascus  street-cars 

Wc  were  on  our  way  to  the  reputed  houses  of  Judas  and 
Ananias.  About  eighteen  or  nineteen  hundred  years  ago, 
Saul,  a  native  of  Tarsus,  was  particularly  bitter  against  the 
new  sect  called  Christians,  and  he  loft  Jerusalem  and  started 
across  the  country  on  a  furious  crusade  against  them.  He 
went  forth  "  breathing  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the 
disciples  of  the  Lord." 

*'  And  08  ho  joaraojod,  ho  cmho  noiir  Dunaacufli  and  suddenly  thcro  shined  romid 
about  him  n  li^ht  from  honven: 

"And  ho  fell  Ui  tho  Cfirth  and  heard  a  voico  anying  unto  him,  'Saul,  Saul,  why 
|>cr«c<Mit«*^t  thou  inoT* 

*' And  when  he  know  thnt  it  wan  Jc^n^  that  vpoko  to  him  ho  trembled,  and  waa 
aatooialicd,  and  said,  *Lord,  what  wilt  tliou  havo  mo  to  do 7'  ** 

He  was  told  to  arise  and  go  into  the  ancient  city  and  one 
would  tell  him  what  to  do.  In  the  meantime  his  soldiers 
stood  speechless  and  awe-stricken,  for  tliey  heard  tlie  mysteri- 
ous voice  but  saw  no  man.  Saul  rose  up  and  found  that  that 
fierce  supernatural  light  had  destroyed  his  sight,  and  he  was 
blind,  so  "  they  led  him  by  the  hand  and  brought  him  to  Da- 
mascus."   lie  was  converted. 

Paul  lay  three  days,  blind,  in  the  house  of  Judas,  and  during 
tliat  time  lie  neither  ate  nor  drank. 

There  came  a  voice  to  a  citizen  of  Damascus,  named  Ana- 
nias, saying,  ''Arise,  and  go  into  tlie  street  wliich  is  called 
Straight,  and  inquire  at  the  house  of  Judas,  for  one  called 
Saul,  of  Tarsus ;  for  beliold,  he  prayeth." 
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Ananias  did  not  wish  to  go  at  first,  for  be  had  heard  of  Saul 
before,  and  he  had  his  doubts  about  that  style  of  a  ^^  chosen 
vessel ''  to  preach  the  gospel  of  peace.  However,  in  obedience 
to  orders,  he  went  into  Uie  "street  called  Straight "  Qiow  he 
ever  found  his  way  into  it,  and  after  he  did,  how  ho  ever  found 
his  way  out  of  it  again,  are  mysteries  only  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  acting  under  Divine  inspiration.)  lie 
found  Paul  and  restored  him,  and  oi*dained  him  a  preacher ; 
and  from  this  old  house  we  had  hunted  up  in  the  street  which 
is  miscalled  Straight,  he  had  started  out  on  that  Itold  mission- 
ary career  whicli  he  prosecuted  till  his  deatli.  It  was  not  tlie 
house  of  the  disciple  who  sold  the  Master  for  thirty  pieces  of 
silver.  I  make  Uiis  explanation  in  justice  to  Judas,  who  was 
a  far  different  sort  of  man  from  the  person  just  referred  to. 
A  very  different  style  of  man,  and  lived  in  a  very  good  house. 
It  is  a  pity  we  do  not  know  more  about  him. 

I  have  given,  in  the  above  paragraphs,  some  more  informa- 
tion for  people  who  will  not  read  Bible  history  until  they  are 
defrauded  into  it  by  some  such  method  as  this.  I  hope  tliat 
no  friend  of  progress  and  education  will  obstruct  or  interfere 
with  my  peculiar  mission. 

The  street  called  Straight  is  straighter  than  a  corkscrew,  but 
not  as  straight  as  a  rainl)Ow.  St.  Luke  is  careful  not  to  com- 
mit himself;  he  does  not  say  it  is  the  street  whicli  is  straight, 
but  the  "  street  which  is  called  Straight."  It  is  a  fine  piece  of 
irony ;  it  is  the  only  facetious  remark  in  tlie  Bible,  I  believe. 
We  traversed  the  street  called  Straight  a  good  way,  and  then 
turned  off  and  called  at  the  reputed  house  of  Ananias.  There 
is  small  question  that  a  part  of  the  original  house  is  there  still ; 
it  is  an  old  room  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  under  ground,  and  its 
masonry  is  evidently  ancient.  If  Ananias  did  not  live  Uiere  in 
8t  Paul's  time,  somebody  else  did,  whicli  is  just  as  well.  I 
took  a  drink  out  of  Ananias'  well,  and  singularly  enough,  the 
water  was  just  as  fresh  as  if  the  well  had  been  dug  yesterday. 

We  went  out  toward  the  nortli  end  of  the  city  to  see  the 
place  where  the  disciples  let  Paul  down  over  the  Damascus 
wall  at  dead  of  night— for  he  preached  Clirist  so  fearlessly 
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in  DamascnB  that  tlie  people  Bought  to  kill  him,  just  as  thej 
would  to-day  for  the  same  offeuae,  and  he  had  to  escape  and 
flee  to  Jerusalem. 

Then  we  called  at  the  tomh  of  Mahomet's  children  and  at  a 
tomb  which  purported  to  be  Uiat  of  St.  Qcorge  who  killed  tlie 
dragon,  and  so  on  out  to  the  hollow  place  under  a  rock  where 
Paul  hid  during  his  flight  till  his  pursuers  gave  him  up ;  and 
to  the  mausoleum  of  tlie  five  thousand  Giristians  who  were 
massacred  in  Damascus  in  1861  by  the  Turks.  They  say 
those  narrow  streets  ran  blood  for  several  days,  and  that  men, 
women  and  children  were  butchered  indiBcriminatcly  and  left 
to  rot  by  hundreds  all  Uirough  the  Cliristian  quarter;  they 
say,  further,  tliat  the  stench  was  dreadful.  All  the  Christians 
who  could  get  away  fled  from  the  city,  and  tlie  Mohammedans 
would  not  defile  their  hands  by  burying  the  ^'  infidel  dogs.'^ 
The  thirst  for  blood  extended  to  Uie  high  lands  of  Ilermon  and 
Anti  Jicbanon,  and  in  a  short  time  twenty-five  thousand  more 
Cliristians  were  massacred  and  their  possessions  laid  waste. 
How  they  hnto  a  Christian  in  Damascus! — and  pretty  much 
all  over  Turkoydom  as  well.  And  how  they  will  pay  for  it 
when  Kussia  turns  her  guns  upon  them  again  1 

It  is  soothing  to  the  heart  to  abuse  England  and  Fi*ance  for 
interjiosing  to  save  the  Ottoman  Empire  from  the  dc^struction 
it  has  so  richly  dc^rved  for  a  thousand  years.  It  hurts  my 
vanity  to  see  these  pagans  refuse  to  eat  of  food  that  has  l)een 
cooked  for  us;  or  to  eat  from  a  dish  we  have  eaten  from ;  or 
to  drink  from  a  goatskin  which  we  have  polluted  with  our 
Christian  li|>s,  except  by  filtering  the  water  througli  a  rag 
which  they  put  over  the  month  of  it  or  through  a  sponge!  I 
never  disliked  a  Cliinaman  as  I  do  these  degraded  Turks  and 
Aralm,  and  when  Russia  is  ready  to  war  witli  them  again,  I 
hope  England  and  France  will  not  find  it  good  bree<ling  or 
good  judgment  to  interfere. 

In  Damascus  they  think  there  are  no  such  rivers  in  all  the 
world  as  their  little  Abana  and  Pharpar.  The  Damascenes 
have  always  thought  that  way.  In  2  Kings,  chapter  v.,  Naa- 
man  boasts  extravagantly  about  them.    That  was  three  thou^ 
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Band  years  ago.  He  Bays :  '^  Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar, 
rivers  of  DamaacnSy  better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel  t  May 
I  not  wash  in  them  and  be  clean  t"  But  some  of  my  readers 
have  forgotten  who  Naaman  was,  long  ago.  Naaman  was 
tlie  commander  of  the  Syrian  armies.  He  was  tlie  favor- 
ite of  the  king  and  lived  in  great  state.  *^  He  was  a  mighty 
man  of  valor,  bnt  he  was  a  leper.''  Strangely  enough,  the 
house  they  point  out  to  yon  now  as  his,  has  been  turned  into  a 
leper  hospital,  and  tlie  inmates  expose  their  horrid  deformities 
and  hold  up  their  hands  and  beg  for  bucksheesh  when  a 
stranger  enters. 

One  can  not  appreciate  tlie  horror  of  this  disease  until  he 
looks  upon  it  in  idl  its  ghastliness,  in  Naaman's  ancient  dwell- 
ing in  Damascus.  Bones  all  twisted  out  of  shape,  great  knots 
protruding  from  face  and  body,  joints  decaying  and  dropping 
away — ^liorrible ! 
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THE  last  twenty-four  hours  we  staid  in  Damascus  I  lay 
prostrate  with  a  violent  attack  of  cholera,  or  cholera 
morbus,  and  therefore  had  a  good  diance  and  a  good  excuse  to 
lie  there  on  that  wide  divan  and  take  an  honest  rest  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  listen  to  the  pattering  of  the  fountains  and  ' 
take  medicine  and  throw  it  up  again.  It  was  dangerous  recre- 
ation, but  it  was  pleasanter  tlian  traveling  in  Syria.  I  had 
plenty  of  snow  from  Mount  Ilermon,  and  as  it  would  not  stay 
on  my  stomach,  there  was  nothing  to  interfere  with  my  eating 
it — there  was  always  room  for  more.  I  enjoyed  myself  very 
well.  Syrian  travel  has  its  interesting  features,  like  travel  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  yet  to  break  your  1(^  or  have 
die  cholera  adds  a  welcome  variety  to  it 

We  Icfl  Damascus  at  noon  and  rode  across  the  plain  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  then  the  party  stopped  a  while  in  the 
shade  of  some  fig-trees  to  give  me  a  chance  to  rest  It  was 
Uie  hottest  day  we  had  seen  yet — ^the  sun-flames  shot  down 
like  the  shafts  of  fire  that  stream  out  before  a  blow-pipe ;  the 
rays  seemed  to  fall  in  a  steady  deluge  on  the  head  and  pass 
downward  like  rain  from  a  roof.  I  imagined  I  could  distin- 
guish between  the  floods  of  rays — I  tliought  I  could  tell  when 
each  flood  struck  my  head,  when  it  readied  my  stioulders,  and 
when  the  next  one  came.  It  was  terrible.  AU  the  desert 
glared  so  fiercely  tliat  my  eyes  were  swimming  in  tears  all  the 
time.  The  boys  had  white  umbrellas  heavily  lined  with  dark 
green.  They  were  a  priceless  blessing.  I  thanked  fortune 
that  I  had  one,  too,  notwithstandmg  it  was  packed  up  with 
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the  ba^age  and  was  ten  miles  ahead.  It  is  madneaa  to  travel 
in  Syria  witboqt  an  nmbrellB.,  Tbey  told  me  in  Beiroat  (these 
people  who  ^ways  gotge  yon  with  advice)  that  it  waa  madness 
to  travel  in  Syria  without  an  umbrella.  It  was  on  this  aocoont 
that  I  got  one. 

But,  honestly,  I  think  an  umbrella  is  a  nuisance  any  where 
when  its  bosinees  is  to  keep  die  sun  off.  No  Arab  wears  a 
brim  to  his  fez,  or  uses  an  umbrella,  or  any  thing  to  shade  liia 
eyee  or  bis  face,  and  he  always  looks  comfortable  and  proper 
in  the  ann.  But  of  all  the  ridiculous  sights  I  ever  liavc  seen, 
our  party  of  eight 
is  Uio  most  BO— 
they  do  cut  snch  an 
ontlandi&h  fignre. 
They  tmvol  single 
file ;  tlicy  all  wear 
the  endless  white 
rag  of  Constantino- 
ple wrapixid  round 
and  round  their 
hate  and  dangling 
down  their  backs ; 
thcyiill  \voitrlhi<-k 
green  B)>cctiieles, 
with  sidc-^lnsecB  to 
tlicm ;  they  all  hold 
white  uinbrellaa, 
lined  with  green, 
over  their  heads; 
withont  exception 
tlicir  stimipe  are 
too  sliort — they  arc 
roLL-DWBU)  TOuuor.  Uievery woretgang 

of  horsemen  on 
earth ;  tlicir  animals  to  a  horae  trot  fearfully  bard — and  when 
tboy  get  strung  out  one  after  the  other ;  glaring  straight  ahead 
and  breathless ;  bonncing  high  and  out  of  turn,  all  along  the 
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line ;  knees  well  up  and  stiif,  elbows  flapping  like  a  rooster's 
that  is  going  to  crow,  and  the  long  file  of  umbrellas  popping 
convulsivelj  up  and  down — when  one  sees  tliis  outrageous  pie-  ' 
ture  exposed  to  the  light  of  day,  he  is  amazed  thatthe  gods 
donH  get  out  their  thunderbolts  and  destroy  them  off  the  face 
of  the  earth  I  I  do — I  wonder  at  it.  I  wouldn't  let  any  such  ' 
caravan  go  through  a  country  of  mine. 

And  when  the  sun  drops  below  the  horizon  and  the  boys 
close  their  umbi*cllas  and  put  them  under  tlieir  arms,  it  is  only 
a  variation  of  the  picture,  not  a  modification  of  its  absurdity.    , 

But  may  be  you  can  not  see  the  wild  extravagance  of  my  - 
panorama.    You  could  if  you  were  here.    Here,  you  fool  all 
the  time  just  as  if  you  were  living  about  the  year  1200  before 
Christ — or  back  to  the  patriarchs — or  forward  to  tlic  New  Era. 
The  scenery  of  tlie  Bible  is  about  you — the  customs  of  the  pa> 
triarclis  are  around  you — tlie  same  people,  in  the  same  flowing    •' 
robes,  and  in  sandals,  cross  your  path — the  same  long  trains 
of  stately  camels  go  and  come — the  same  impressive  religious 
solemnity  and  silence  rest  upon  the  desert  and  the  mountain 
that  were  upon  them  in  tlie  remote  ages  of  antiquity,  and  be- ' 
hold,  intruding  upon  a  scene  like  tliis,  comes  tliis  fantastic 
mob  of  green-spectacled  Yanks,  with  their  flapping  elbows  and 
bobbing  umbrellas  I    It  is  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den  with  a  green      \ 
cotton  umbrella  under  his  arm,  all  over  again.  \ 

My  umbrella  is  with  tlie  baggage,  and  so  are  my  green  spec- 
tacles— and  tliere  they  shall  stay.  I  will  not  use  tliera.  I 
will  show  some  respect  'for  the  eternal  fitness  of  things.  It 
will  be  bad  enough  to  get  sun-struck,  without  looking  ridicu* 
lous  into  the  bargain.  If  I  fall,  let  me  fall  bearing  about  me 
the  semblance  of  a  Cliristian,  at  least. 

Three  or  four  hours  out  from  Damascus  we  passed  the  spot 
where  Saul  was  so  abruptly  converted,  and  from  this  place  we 
looked  back  over  tlie  scorching  desert,  and  had  our  last  glimpse 
of  beautiful  Damascus,  decked  in  its  robes  of  shining  green. 
After  nightfall  we  reached  our  tents,  just  outside  of  the  nasty 
Arab  village  of  Joncsborough.  Of  course  the  real  name  of  the 
place  b  £1  sometliing  or  other,  but  tlie  boys  still  refuse  to 
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recognize  the  Arab  names  or  try  to  pronounce  them.  When 
I  Bay  that  that  village  is  of  the  usual  style,  I  mean  to  insin- 
uate that  all  Syrian  Tillages  within  fifty  miles  of  Damascus  are 
alike— so  much  alike  that  it  would  require  more  than  human 
intelligence  to  tell  wherein  one  differed  from  another.  A  Sy- 
rian village  is  a  hive  of  huts  one  story  high  (the  height  of  a 
man,)  and  as  square  as  a  dry-goods  box ;  it  is  mud-plastered 
all  over,  flat  roof  and  all,  and  generally  whitewashed  after  a 
fashion.  The  same  roof  often  extends  over  half  the  town,  cov- 
ering many  of  the  streets^  which  are  generally  about  a  yard 
wide.  When  you  ride  through  one  of  these  villages  at  noon- 
day, you  firet  meet  a  melancholy  dog,  tliat  looks  up  at  you  and 
silently  begs  that  you  won't  run  over  him,  but  he  does  not 
offer  to  get  out  of  the  way ;  next  you  meet  a  young  boy  with- 
out any  clothes  on,  and  he  holds  out  his  hand  and  says  ^^  Buck- 
sheesh  1'' — ^he  don't  really  expect  a  cent,  but  then  he  learned  to 
say  that  before  he  learned  to  say  mother,  and  now  he  can  not 
break  himself  of  it ;  next  you  meet  a  woman  with  a  black  veil 
drawn  closely  over  her  face,  and  her  bust  exposed ;  finally,  you 
come  to  several  sore-eyed  children  and  children  in  all  stages  of 
mutilation  and  decay ;  and  sitting  humbly  in  the  dust,  and  all 
firinged  with  filtliy  rags,  is  a  poor  devil  whose  arms  and  legs 
lire  gnarled  and  twisted  like  grape-vines.  These  are  all  tlie 
people  you  are  likely  to  see.  The  balance  of  the  population 
are  asleep  within  doors,  or  abroad  tending  goats  in  tlie  plains 
Itnd  on  tlie  hill-sides.  Tlie  village  is  built  on  some  consumptive 
little  water-course,  and  about  it  is  a  little  fresh-looking  vege- 
tation. Beyond  this  charmed  circle,  for  miles  on  every  side, 
stretches  a  weary  desert  of  sand  and  gravel,  whicli  produces  a 
gray  bunchy  shrub  like  sage-brush.  A  Syrian  village  is  the 
sorriest*  sight  in  the  world,  and  its  suiroundings  are  eminently 
in  keeping  with  it 

I  would  not  have  gone  into  this  dissertation  upon  Syrian 
villages  but  for  the  fact  that  Nimrod,  tlie  Mighty  Hunter  of 
Scriptural  notoriety,  is  buried  in  Jonesborough,  and  I  wislied 
the  .public  to  know  about  how  he  is  located.  Like  Ilomer,  he 
is  said  to  be  buried  in  many  other  places,  but  this  is  the  only 
true  and  genuine  place  his  ashes  inhabit 
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When  the  original  tribes  were  dispersed,  more  than  foor 
thousand  years  ago,  Nimrod  and  a  laige  party  traveled  three 
or  four  hundred  miles,  and  settled  where  the  great  city  of  / 
Babylon  afterwards  stood.  Nimrod  built  that  city.  He  also 
began  to  build  the  famous  Tower  of  Babel,  but  circumstances 
over  which  he  had  no  control  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  finish 
it.  lie  ran  it  up  eight  stories  high,  however,  and  two  of  them, 
still  stand,  at  this  day — ^a  colossal  mass  of  brickwork,  rent 
down  the  centre  by  earthquakes,  and  seared  and  vitrified  by 
the  lightnings  of  an  angry  Ood.  But  the  vast  ruin  will  still 
stand  for  ages,  to  shame  the  puny  labors  of  these  modern  gen- 
erations of  men.  Its  huge  compartments  are  tenanted  by  owls 
and  lions,  and  old  Nimrod  lies  n^lcctod  in  tliis  wretched  vil- 
lage, far  from  the  scene  of  his  grand  enterprise. 

AVe  left  Jonesborough  very  early  in  tlio  morning,  and  rode 
forever  and  forever  and  forever,  it  seemed  to  me,  over  parched 
deserts  and  rocky  hills,  hungry,  and  with  no  water  to  drink. 
We  had  drained  the  goat-skins  dry  in  a  little  while.  At  noon 
we  halted  before  the  wretched  Arab  town  of  £1  Yuba  Dam, 
perched  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  but  tlie  dragoman  said  if 
we  applied  there  for  water  we  would  be  attacked  by  tlie  whole 
tribe,  for  they  did  not  love  Cliristians.  We  hlid  to  journey  on* 
Two  hours  later  we  reached  tlie  foot  of  a  tall  isolated  moun- 
tain, which  is  crowned  by  tlie  crumbling  castle  of  Banias,  the 
stateliest  ruin  of  tliat  kind  on  earth,  no  doubt.  It  is  a  thou- 
sand  feet  long  and  two  hundred  wide,  all  of  tlie  most  symmet- 
rical, and  at  tlie  same  time  the  most  ponderous  masonry.  The 
massive  towers  and  bastions  are  more  tlian  thirty  feet  high, 
and  have  been  sixty.  From  tlie  mountain's  peak  its  broken 
turrets  rise  above  tlie  groves  of  ancient  oaks  and  olives,  and 
look  wonderfully  picturesque.  It  is  of  such  high  antiquity 
that  no  man  knows  who  built  it  or  when  it  was  built.  It  is  ut- 
terly inaccessible,  except  in  one  place,  where  a  bridle-path 
winds  upward  among  the  solid  rocks  to  the  old  portcullis. 
Tlio  horses'  hoofs  have  bored  holes  in  Uicse  rocks  to  tlie  depth 
of  six  inches  during  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  that 

the  castle  was  garrisoned.    We  wandered  for  three  hours 
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among  the  chambers  and  crypts  and  dungeons  of  the  fortress, 
and  trod  where  the  mailed  heels  of  many  a  knightly  Crusader 
had  rang,  and  where  Phenician  heroes  had  walked  ages  before 
them. 

We  wondered  how  such  a  solid  mass  of  masonry  could  be 
affected  even  by  an  earthquake,  and  could  not  understand 
what  agency  had  made  Banias  a  ruin ;  but  we  found  the  de- 
stroyer, after  a  while,  and  then  our  wonder  was  increased  ten* 
fold.  Seeds  had  fallen  in  crevices  in  the  vast  walls ;  the  seeds 
had  sprouted  ;  the  tender,  insignificant  sprouts  had  hardened ; 
they  grew  larger  and  •  larger,  and  by  a  steady,  imperceptible 
pressure  forced  the  great  stones  apart,  and  now  are  bringing 
sure  destruction  upon  a  giant  work  that  has  even  mocked  the 
earthquakes  to  scorn  I  Gnarled  and  twisted  trees  spring  from 
the  old  walls  every  where,  and  beautify  and  overshadow  the 
gray  battlements  witli  a  wild  luxuriance  of  foliage. 

From  these  old  towers  we  looked  down  upon  a  broad,  far- 
reaching  green  plain,  glittering  with  the  pools  and  rivulets 
which  are  the  sources  of  the  sacred  river  Jordan.  It  was  a 
grateful  vision,  after  so  much  desert. 

And  as  the  evening  drew  near,  we  clambered  down  the 
mountain,  through  groves  of  tlie  Biblical  oaks  of  Baslian,  (for 
we  were  just  stepping  over  the  border  and  entering  the  lo(ig- 
sought  Holy  Land,)  and  at  its  extreme  foot,  toward  the  wide 
valley,  we  entered  tliis  little  execrable  village  of  Banias  and 
caiujx)d  in  a  great  grove  of  olive  trees  near  a  torrent  of  spark- 
ling water  whose  banks  are  arrayed  in  fig-trees,  pomegranates 
and  oleanders  in  full  leaf.  Barring  tlie  proximity  of  the  vil- 
lage, it  is  a  sort  of  paradise. 

The  very  first  thing  one  feels  like  doing  when  he  gets  into 
camp,  all  burning  up  and  dusty,  is  to  hunt  up  a  bath.  We 
followed  the  stream  up  to  where  it  gushes  out  of  Uie  mountain 
side,  three  hundred  yards  firom  the  tents,  and  took  a  bath  that 
was  so  icy  that  if  I  did  not  know  this  was  the  main  source  of 
the  sacred  river,  I  would  expect  harm  to  come  of  it.  It  was 
bathing  at  noonday  in  the  chilly  source  of  tlie  Abana,  ^^  River 
of  Damascus,"  that  gave  me  tlie  cholera,  so  Dr.  B.  said.  How- 
ever, it  generally  docs  give  me  tlie  cholera  to  take  a  batli. 
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The  incorrigible  pilgrims  have  come  in  with  thoir  pockets  ' 
full  of  spccuncns  broken  from  tlie  ruins.  I  wish  this'yandal- 
ism  could  be  stopped.  They  broke  off  fragments  from  Noah's 
tomb ;  from  tlie  exquisite  sculptures  of  the  temples  of  Baalbec; 
from  the  houses  of  Judas  and  Ananias,  in  Damascus ;  from 
tlie  tomb  of  Nimrod  tlie  Mighty  Uuntcr  in  Jonesborough ; 
from  tlie  worn  Greek  and  Boman  inscriptions  set  in  the  hoary 
walls  of  tlie  Castle  of  Banias ;  and  now  they  have  been  hack- 
ing and  chipping  tliese  old  arches  here  that  Jesus  looked  npon 
in  the  flesh.  Heaven  protect  the  Sepulchre  when  this  tribe 
invades  Jerusalem  I 

The  ruins  here  are  not  very  interesting.  There  are  the 
massive  walls  of  a  great  square  building  that  was  once  the  cit- 
adel ;  there  arc  many  ponderous  old  arches  tliat  are  so  smoth- 
ered with  debris  that  tliey  barely  project  above  tlie  ground; 
there  are  heavy-walled  sewers  through  which  the  crystal  brook 
of  whicli  Jordan  is  bom  still  runs ;  in  the  hill-side  are  the  sub- 
structions of  a  costly  marble  temple  that  Herod  the  Great 
built  here — patches  of  its  handsome  mosaic  floors  still  remain; 
there  is  a  quaint  old  stone  bridge  that  was  here  before  HerodV 
time,  may  he ;  scattered  every  where,  in  the  patlis  and  in  the 
woods,  are  Corintliian  capitals,  broken  porphyry  pillars,  and 
little  fragments  of  sculpture ;  and  np  yonder  in  the  precipioe 
where  the  fountain  gushes  out,  are  well-worn  Greek  inscrip- 
tions over  niches  in  the  rock  where  in  ancient  times  tlie  Greeks, 
and  after  them  the  Koinans,  worshipjHHl  Uie  sylvan  god  Pan. 
But  trees  and  bushes  grow  above  many  of  tlicse  ruins  now ; 
tlie  miserable  huts  of  a  little  crew  of  filthy  Arabs  are  perched 
upon  the  broken  masonry  of  antiquity,  the  whole  place  has  a 
sleepy,  stupid,  rural  look  about  it,  and  one  can  hardly  bring 
hiuiself  to  believe  that  a  busy,  substantially  built  city  once  ex- 
isted here,  even  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  place  was  nev- 
ertlielcss  Uie  scene  of  an  event  whose  effects  have  added  page 
after  page  and  volume  after  volume  to  tlie  world^s  history. 
For  in  this  place  Christ  stood  when  he  said  to  Peter : 

''Thou  art  Teter;  find  npon  thia  rock  will  I  bond  my  diarch,  and  tlM  gtln  of 
heU  aUll  not  provail  against  it    And  I  will  giro  onto  tboe  tba  kejs  of  tho  Kiar 
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dom  of  HetYVQ ;  «id  whatwerer  thoa  dudt  bind  on  etrth  shall  be  bound  in 
hMTon,  and  wbateoerer  thoa  tbali  Ioom  on  earth  ehall  be  loosed  in  heaTen." 

,  ^  On  those  little  sentenoes  have  been  bnilt  up  the  mighty  edi- 
fice of  the  Church  of  Borne ;  in  tliem  lie  the  authority  for  tlie 
imperial  power  of  the  Popes  over  temporal  affairs,  and  their 
godlike  power  to  curse  a  soul  or  wash  it  white  from  sin.  To 
sustain  the  position  of  ^^  the  only  true  Church/'  whidi  Rome 
claims  was  thus  conferred  upon  her,  she  has  fought  and  labored 
and  struggled  for  many  a  century,  and  will  continue  to  keep 
herself  busy  in  the  same  work  to  the  end  of  time.  The  mem- 
orable words  I  have  quoted  give  to  this  ruined  city  about  all 
the  interest  it  possesses  to  people  of  the  present  day. 

It  seems  curious  enough  to  us  to  be  standing  on  ground  that 
was  once  actually  pressed  by  the  feet  of  the  Saviour.  The 
situation  is  suggestive  of  a  reality  and  a  tangibility  tliat  seem 
at  variance  with  the  vagueness  and  mystery  and  ghostliness 
that  one  naturally  attaches  to  the  character  of  a  god.  I  can 
not  comprehend  yet  that  I  am  sitting  where  a  god  has  stood, 
and  looking  upon  tlie  brook  and  the  mountains  which  that  god 
looked  upon,  and  am  surrounded  by  dusky  men  and  women 
whose  ancestors  saw  him,  and  even  talked  with  him,  face  to 
face,  and  carelessly,  just  as  they  would  have  done  with  any 
Other  stranger.  I  can  not  comprehend  this ;  the  gods  of  my 
understanding  have  been  always  liidden  in  clouds  and  very  far 
away. 

This  morning,  during  breakfast,  the  usual  assemblage  of 
squalid  humanity  sat  patiently  without  the  diarmed  circle  of 
tlie  camp  and  waited  for  sudi  crumbs  as  pity  might  bestow 
upon  tlieir  misery.  There  were  old  and  young,  brown-skinned 
and  yellow.  Some  of  the  men  were  tall  and  stalwart,  (for  one 
hardly  sees  anywhere  such  splendid-looking  men  as  here  in  the 
East,)  but  all  the  women  and  children  looked  worn  and  sad, 
and  distressed  with  hunger.  Tliey  reminded  me  much  of  In- 
dians, did  tliese  people.  They  had  but  little  clotliing,  but  such 
as  they  had  was  fanciful  in  character  and  fantastic  in  its  ar- 
rangement. Any  little  absurd  gewgaw  or  gimcrack  they  had 
they  disposed  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  attract  attention 
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moBt  readily.  They  Bat  in  silence,  and  with  tirelesB  patience 
watched  our  every  motion  with  that  vile,  uncomplaining  impo- 
liteness which  is  so  truly  Indian,  and  which  makes  a  white 
man  so  nervous  and  uncomfortable  and  savage  that  he  wants 
to  exterminate  the  whole  tribe. 

These  people  about  us  had  other  peculiarities,  which  I  have 
noticed  in  die  noble  red  man,  too :  they  were  infested  with 
vermin,  and  the  dirt  had  caked  on  them  till  it  amounted  to 
bark. 

The  little  children  were  in  a  pitiable  condition — they  all  had 
sore  eyes,  and  were  otherwise  afflicted  in  various  ways.  They 
say  that  hardly  a  native  child  in  all  the  East  is  free  from  sore 
eyes,  and  that  thousands  of  them  go  blind  of  one  eye  or  both  ' 
every  year.  I  tliink  tliis  must  be  so,  for  I  see  plenty  of  blind 
people  every  day,  and  I  do  not  remember  seeing  any  children 
that  hadn't  sore  eyes.  And,  would  you  suppose  tliat  an  Amer* 
ican  mother  could  sit  for  an  hour,  with  her  child  in  her  arms, 
and  let  a  hundred  flies  roost  upon  its  eyes  all  that  time  undis- 
turbed! I  see  that  every  day.  It  makes  my  flesh  creep. 
Yesterday  we  met  a  woman  riding  on  a  little  jackass,  and  hhe 
had  a  little  diild  in  her  arms ;  honestly,  I  thought  the  child 
had  goggles  on  as  we  approadied,  and  I  wondered  how  its 
mother  could  afford  so  much  style.  But  when  we  drew  near, 
we  saw  tliat  the  goggles  were  notliing  but  a  camp  meeting  of 
flics  assembled  around  each  of  the  diild's  eyes,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  was  a  dctadiment  prospecting  its  nose.  The 
flies  were  happy,  the  child  was  contented,  and  so  the  mother 
did  not  interfere. 

As  soon  as  the  tribe  found  out  tliat  we  had  a  doctor  in  our 
party,  Uiey  began  to  flock  in  from  all  quarters.  Dr.  B.,  in  the 
cliarity  of  his  nature,  had  taken  a  diild  from  a  woman  who 
sat  near  by,  and  put  some  sort  of  a  wash  upon  its  diseased 
eyes.  That  woman  went  off  and  started  tlio  whole  nation,  and 
it  was  a  sight  to  .see  them  swarm  I  The  lame,  tlie  halt,  the 
blind,  the  leprous — all  the  distempers  that  are  bred  of  indo- 
lence, dirt,  and  iniquity — were  represented  in  tlie  Congress  in  • 
ten  minutes,  and  still  they  came  I    Every  woman*  that  had  m 
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sick  baby  brought  it  along,  and  every  woman  that  hadn't,  bor- 
rowed one.  What  reverent  and  what  worshiping  looks  they 
'  bent  upon  that  dreud,  mysterions  power,  the  Doctor  I  They 
watched  him  take  his  phiala  oat ;  they  watched  him  meaanre 
the  particloe  of  white  powder ;  they  watched  him  add  drope 
of  one  precious  liquid,  and  drops  of  another ;  they  lost  not  the 
slightest  movement ;  their  eyes  were  riveted  npon  him  with  a 


fascination  that  nothing  conld  distnut.  I  believe  tliey  thoogfat 
be  was  giiled  like  a  god.  When  each  individual  got  his  por- 
tion of  medicine,  his  eyes  were  radiant  with  joy — notwith- 
standing by  natnro  they  are  a  thsnUees  and  impassive  race — 
and  upon  his  face  was  written  the  nnqaestioning  faith  that 
nothing  on  earth  could  prevent  tlie  patient  from  getting  well 
now. 

Christ  knew  how  to  preach  to  these  simple,  supentitions, 
disease-tortured  creatures :  He  heated  the  sick.  They  flocked 
to  our  poor  human  doctor  this  morning  when  the  fame  of  what 
he  had  done  to  tlie  sick  child  went  abroad  in  the  land,  and 
they  worsliipod  him  with  tlicir  eyes  while  they  did  not  know 
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as  yet  whether  there  was  virtue  in  his  simples  or  not  The 
ancestors  of  these — ^people  precisely  like  them  in  color,  dress, 
manners,  customs,  simplicity — ^flocked  in  vast  multitudes  after 
Christ,  and  when  they  saw  Him  make  the  afflicted  whole  with 
a  word,  it  is  no  wonder  tlicy  worshiped  Him.  No  wonder 
His  deeds  were  the  talk  of  the  nation.  No  wonder  the  multi- 
tude that  followed  Him  was  so  great  that  at  one  time— thirty 
miles  from  here — they  had  to  let  a  sick  man  down  through  the 
roof  because  no  approacli  could  be  made  to  the  door;  no  won- 
der His  audiences  were  so  great  at  Oalilee  that  He  had  to 
preach  from  a  ship  removed  a  little  distance  from  the  shore ; 
no  wonder  that  oven  in  the  desert  places  about  Bcthsaida,  five 
thousand  invaded  His  solitude,  and  He  had  to  feed  them  by  a 
miracle  or  else  see  them  suffer  for  tlieir  confiding  faiUi  and  de- 
votion ;  no  wonder  when  there  was  a  great  commotion  in  a 
city  in  those  days,  one  neighbor  explained  it  to. another  in 
words  to  this  effect :  ^^  They  say  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is 
come  1" 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  the  doctor  distributed  medicine  as 
long  as  he  had  any  to  distribute,  and  his  reputation  is  mighty 
in  Galilee  this  day.  Among  his  patients  was  the  child  of  the 
Shick's  daughter — for  even  this  poor,  ragged  handful  of  sores 
and  sin  has  its  royal  Shiek — a  poor  old  mummy  that  looked  as 
if  he  would  be  more  at  home  in  a  poor-house  than  in  tlie  Chief 
Magistracy  of  this  tribe  of  hopeless,  shirtless  savages.  The 
])rince88 — I  mean  the  Shiek's  daughter — ^was  only  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  old,  and  had  a  very  sweet  face  and  a  pretty  one. 
She  was  the  only  Syrian  female  we  have  seen  yet  who  was  not 
BO  sinfully  ugly  that  she  couldn^t  smile  after  ten  o'clodc  Satur- 
day night  without  breaking  tlie  Sabbath.  Her  diild  was  ft 
hard  specimen,  though — tliere  wasn't  enough  of  it  to  make  a 
pie,  and  the  )>oor  little  tiling  looked  so  pleadingly  up  at  all 
who  came  near  it  (as  if  it  had  an  idea  that  now  was  its  chance 
or  never,)  that  wc  were  filled  with  compassion  which  was  gen- 
uine and  not  put  on. 

But  tliis  last  new  horse  I  have  got  is  trying  to  break,  his 
neck  over  the  tent-ropes,  and  I  shall  have  to  go  out  and  anchor 
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him.  Jericho  un)  I  have  puled  compsn;.  ■  The  new  hoiM  is 
not  much  to  boast  of,  I  think.  One  of  bia  hind  1^  bends  the 
wrong  way,  and  Uie  other  one  is  as  Btraight  and  stiff  as  a  tent- 

pole.  Host 
of  his  teeth 
are  gone, 
and  he  is  as 
blind  as  a 
bat.  His 
nose  has 
been  broken 
at  some  time 
or  other,  and 
is  arched 
like  a  Cal- 
vert now, 
nis  under 
lip      hangs 

down  like  a  camel's,  and  liis  ears  are  chopped  off  close  to  his 
head.  I  had  some  trouble  at  first  to  find  a  name  for  him,  bat. 
I  finally  concluded  to  call  him  Baalbec,  because  he  is  sucli  a 
magnificent  ruin.  I  can  not  keep  from  talking  aboat  my  - 
botsee,  because  I  havo  a  very  long  and  tedious  journey  before 
me,  and  they  naturally  occupy  my  Uionglits  about  as  moch  as 
matters  of  apparently  much  greater  importance. 

We  satisfied  our  pilgrims  by  making  those  hard  rides  from 
Baalbec  to  DamaaciiB,  but  Dan's  horse  and  Jack's  were  so  crip- 
pled wa  bad  to  leave  them  beliind  and  get  fresh  animals  for 
them.  The  dragoman  says  Jack's  horse  died.  I  swapped 
horses  witli  Hohammed,  the  kingly-looking  Egyptian  who  is 
oor  Ferguson's  lieutenant  ByFergnson  I  mean  our  dragoman 
Abraham,  of  course.  I  did  not  take  this  horse  on  account  of 
his  pereonal  appearance,  but  because  I  have  not  seen  his  back. 
I  do  not  wish  to  see  it.  I  have  seen  the  backs  of  all  the  other 
horses,  and  found  most  of  them  covered  witlt  dreadful  saddle- 
boils  whid)  I  know  have  not  been  waslicd  or  doctored  for 
yoMt.    The  idea  of  riding  all  day  long  over  such  ghastly  in- 
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qniBitionB  of  torture  is  sickening.  Mj  horse  most  be  like  the 
others,  but  I  have  at  least  the  consolation  of  not  knowing  it 
to  be  BO. 

I  hope  tliat  in  future  I  may  be  spared  any  more  sentimental 
praises  of  the  Arab's  idolatry  of  his  horse.     In  boyhood  I 
longed  to  be  an  Arab  of  the  desert  and  have  a  beautiful  mare,      \ 
and  call  her  Selim  or  Benjamin  or  Mohammed,  and  feed  her        \ 
with  my  own  hands,  and  let  her  come  into  the  tent,  and  teach        .\ 
her  to  caress  me  and  look  fondly  upon  me  with  her  great  ten* 
der  eyes ;  and  I  wished  that  a  stranger  might  come  at  such  a 
time  and  offer  me  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  her,  so  that 
I  could  do  like  the  other  Arabs — ^hesitate,  yearn  for  tlie  money, 
but  overcome  by  niy  love  for  my  mare,  at  last  say,  "  Part  with 
tlioc,  iny  bcuutiful  onol    Novcr  with  my  lifol    Away,  tempt- 
er, I  scorn  tliy  gold  1"  and  then  bound  into  the  saddle  and 
speed  over  the  desert  like  the  wind  I 

But  I  recall  those  aspirations.  If  these  Arabs  be  like  the 
other  Arabs,  their  love  for  their  beautiful  mares  is  a  fraud*  * 
These  of  my  acquaintance  have  no  love  for  their  horses,  no 
sentiment  of  pity  for  them,  and  no  knowledge  of  how  to  treat 
them  or  care  for  them.  The  Syrian  saddle-blanket  is  a  quilted 
mattrass  two  or  three  inches  thick.  It  is  never  removed  from 
the  horse,  day  or  night.  It  gets  full  of  dirt  and  hair,  and  be- 
comes soaked  with  sweat.  It  is  bound  to  breed  sores.  These 
pirates  never  think  of  washing  a  horse's  back.  They  do  not 
shelter  the  horses  in  the  tents,  either ;  they  must  stay  out  and 
take  the  weather  as  it  comes.  Look  at  poor  cropped  and  dilap- 
idated ^*  Baalbec,''  and  weep  for  the  sentiment  Uiat  has  been 
wasted  upon  the  Selims  of  romance  I 


I 


I 
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ABOUT  an  hoar's  ride  over  a  rough,  rocky  road,  half 
flooded  with  water,  and  through  a  forest  of  oaks  of 
Bashan,  brought  na  to  Dan. 

From  a  little  mound  here  in  thid  plain  issues  a  broad  stream 
of  limpid  water  and  forms  a  large  shallow  pool,  and  then 
rushes  furiously  onward,  augmented  in  volume.  This  puddle 
is  an  important  source  of  the  Jordan.  Its  banks,  and  tlioso  of 
the  brook  are  respectably  adorned  with  blooming  oleanders, 
bat  the  unutterable  beauty  of  the  spot  will  not  throw  a  well- 
balanced  man  into  convulsions,  as  the  Syrian  books  of  travel 
would  lead  one  to  suppose. 

From  tlie  spot  I  am  speaking  of,  a  cannon-ball  would  carry 
beyond  the  confines  of  Holy  Land  and  light  upon  profane 
ground  three  miles  away.  We  were  only  one  little  hour's 
travel  witliin  the  borders  of  IToly  Land — ^we  had  hardly  begun 
to  appreciate  yet  that  we  were  standing  upon  any  different 
yv^^^Bort  of  earth  than  that  we  had  always  been  used  to,  and  yet 
''  see  how  tlie  historic  names  began  already  to  cluster !  Dan — 
Bashan — ^Lake  Huleh — ^tlie  Sources  of  Jordan — tlie  Sea  of 
Galilee.  They  were  all  in  sight  but  the  last,  and  it  was  not 
fiur  away.  The  little  township  of  Bashan  was  once  the  kingdom 
BO  famous  in  Scripture  for  its  bulls  and  its  oaks.  Lake  Iluleli 
is  the  Biblical  *^  Waters  of  Merom."  Dan  was  the  northern 
and  Beersheba  the  southern  limit  of  Palestine — hence  the 
expression  '^  from  Dan  to  Beersheba."  It  is  equivalent  to  our 
phrases  ''from  Maine  to  Texas" — ''from  Baltimore  to  San 
Francisco."    Our  expression  and  that  of  the  Israelites  both 
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mean  the  same — great  distance.  'Witli  their  bIow  cameb  and 
BBses,  it  waa  about  a  eevon  days'  journey  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
elieba — ea;  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty  milee — it  was  the 
entire  lengtli 
of  tlieir  coun- 
try, and  waa 
not  to  be  un- 
der  taken 
witliout  great 
preparation 
and  much  cer- 
emony. MHien 
tlie  Frodifral 
trnvclod  to  "  a 
for  country," 
it  is  not  likely 

that  he  went  ^^^  ^,  ^„^ 

more       than 

eighty  or  ninety  miles.  Palestine  is  only  from  forty  to  sixty 
miles  wide.  The  State  of  Missouri  could  be  split  into  tlireo 
Palestines,  and  there  would  then  be  enough  material  Icfl  for 
part  of  another — possibly  a  whole  one.  From  Baltimore  to 
San  Francisco  is  several  thousand  milce,  but  it  will  bo  only  a 
seven  days'  journey  in  the  cars  when  I  am  two  or  three  years 
older.*  If  I  live  I  shall  necessarily  have  to  go  across  the  con* 
tinent  every  now  and  then  in  Uioao  cars,  but  one  jonnicy  from 
Dan  to  Becrslieha  will  be  sufiiuicnt,  no  doubt.  It  must  be  the 
most  trying  of  the  two.  Therefore,  if  we  chance  to  disrover 
tliat  from  Dan  to  Beerslicba  seemed  a  mighty  stretch  of  coun- 
try to  the  Israelites,  let  us  not  be  airy  with  them,  Init  reflect 
that  it  was  and  is  a  mighty  atretcli  when  one  can  not  traterse 
it  by  rail. 

The  Bmall  mound  I  have  mentioned  a  while  ago  was  once 
occupied  by  the  Phenician  city  of  Laish.  A  party  of  flliboa- 
tera  from  Zorali  and  Eechol  captured  the  place,  and  lived  there 

*  Tha  nllnMd  hM  b««n  complctad,  rinra  th«  kbo*«  «m  writloa 
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in  a  free  and  easy  way,  worshiping  gods  of  their  own  manu- 
facture and  stealing  idols  from  their  neighbors  whenever  they 
wore  their  own  out.  Jeroboam  set  up  a  golden  calf  here  to 
fascinate  his  people  and  keep  them  from  making  dangerous 
trips  to  Jerusalem  to  worship,  which  might  result  in  a  return  to 
their  rightful  aUegiance.  With  all  respect  for  those  ancient 
Israelites,  I  can  not  overlook  the  fictct  that  tliey  were  not 
always  virtuous  enough  to  withstand  the  seductions  of  a 
golden  call  Human  nature  has  not  changed  much  since 
then. 

Some  forty  centuries  ago  the  city  of  Sodom  was  pillaged  by 
the  Arab  princes  of  Mesopotamia,  and  among  other  prisoners 
they  seized  upon  the  patriarch  Lot  and  brought  him  here  on 
their  way  to  their  own  possessions.  They  brought  him  to 
Dan,  and  father  Abraham,  who  was  pursuing  tliem,  crept 

>   softly  in  at  dead  of  night,  among  the  whispering  oleanders 

'  and  under  the  shadovrs  of  the  stately  oaks,  and  fell  upon  the 
slumbering  victors  and  startled  them  from  tlieir  dreams  with 
the  clash  of  steel.  lie  recaptured  Lot  and  all  tlie  other 
plunder. 

We  moved  on.  We  were  now  in  a  green  valley,  five  or  six 
miles  wide  and  fifteen  long.  The  streams  which  are  called 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan  fiow  through  it  to  Ltiko  Iluldi,  a 
shallow  pond  three  miles  in  diameter,  and  from  the  soutliem 
extremity  of  the  Lake  the  concentrated  Jordan  flows  out. 

'  *  The  Lake  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  marsh,  gro¥m  with  reeds. 
Between  the  marsh  and  the  mountains  which  wall  tlie  valley 

•  is  a  respectable  strip  of  fertile  land ;  at  the  end  of  the  valley, 
toward  Dan,  as  much  as  half  the  land  is  solid  and  fertile,  and 
'  watered  by  Jordan's  sources.  There  is  enough  of  it  to  make  a 
fieurm.  It  almost  warrants  the  enthusiasm  of  the  spies  of  that 
rabble  of  adventurers  who  captured  Dan.  They  said :  **  We 
have  seen  the  land,  and  behold  it  is  very  good.  *  *  *  A 
place  where  there  is  no  want  of  any  thing  that  is  in  the 
earth.** 

Their  enthusiasm  was  at  least  warranted  by  the  fact  that 
they  had  never  seen  a  country  as  good  as  this.    There .  was 
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enough  of  it  for  the  ample  support  of  tlieir  six  hundred  men 
and  their  families,  too. 

When  we  got  fairly  down  on  the  level  part  of  the  Danite 
farm,  we  came  to  places  where  we  could  actually  run  our 
horses.    It  was  a  notahle  circumstance. 

We  had  been  painfully  clambering  over  interminable  hills 
and  rocks  for  days  together,  and  when  we  suddenly  came 
upon  this  astonishing  piece  of  rockTess  plain,  every  man  drove 
the  spurs  into  his  horse  and  sped  away  with  a  velocity  he 
could  surely  enjoy  to  the  utmost,  but  could  never  hope  to 
comprehend  in  Syria. 

Hero  were  evidences  of  cultivation — a  rare  sight  in  this 
conntry — an  acre  or  two  of  rich  soil  studded  with  last  season's 
dead  corn-stalks  of  tlie  tliickness  of  your  tlmmb  and  very  wide 
apart.  But  in  such  a  land  it  was  a  thrilling  spectacle.  Close 
to  it  was  a  stream,  and  on  its  banks  a  great  herd  of  curious- 
looking  Syrian  goats  and  sheep  were  gratefully  eating  gravel. 
I  do  not  state  this  as  a  petrified  fact — I  only  suppose  tliey  were 
eating  gravel,  because  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  thing 
else  for  tliem  to  eat.  The  shepherds  that  tended  them  were 
the  very  pictures  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren  I  have  no  doubt 
in  tlie  world.  They  were  tall,  muscular,  and  very  dark- 
skinned  Bedouins,  with  inky  black  beards.  They  had  firm 
li|)s,  unquailing  cj'cs,  and  a  kingly  statclinesa  of  bearing. 
Tlicy  wore  tlio  parti-colorcd  half  bonnet,  half  hood,  with 
fringed  ends  falling  upon  their  shoulders,  and  tlie  full,  fiowing 
robe  barred  with  broad  black  stripes — the  dress  one  sees  in  all 
pictures  of  the  swarthy  sons  of  the  desert  These  cliaps  would 
sell  their  younger  brothers  if  they  had  a  chance,  I  think. 
They  have  the  manners,  the  customs,  the  dress,  the  occupation 
and  the  loose  principles  of  the  ancient  stock.  [They  attacked 
our  camp  last  night,  and  I  bear  them  no  good  will.]  They 
had  with  them  the  pigmy  jackasses  one  sees  all  over  Syria  and 
remembers  in  all  pictures  of  the  "  Flight  into  Egypt,"  where 
Mary  and  the  Young  Cliild  are  riding  and  Joseph  is  walking 
alongside,  towering  high  above  the  little  donkey's  shoulders. 

But  really,  here  the  man  rides  and  carries  the  child,  as  a 

81 
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general  tiling,  and  the  woman  walks.  The  coBtomB  have  not 
changed  since  Joseph's  time.  We  would  not  have  in  our 
honsee  a  picture  representing  Joseph  riding  and  Mary  walk- 
ing ;  we  would  see  profanation  in  it,  but  a  Syrian  Christian 
would  not.  I  know  that  hereafter  tho  picture  I  first  spoke  of 
will  look  odd  to  me. 

We  could  not  atop  to  rest  two  or  three  hours  out  from  our 
oamp,  of  course,  albeit  the  brook  was  beside  us.    Bo  we  went 
on  an  honr  longer.    We  saw  water,  then,  bat  nowhere  in  all 
the  waste  around  was  there  a  foot  of  shade,  and  we  were 
scorching  to  death.    "  Like  nnto  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock 
in  a  weary  land.'*    Nothing  in  tlie  Bible  is  more  beautiful 
than  that,  and  sorely  there  is  no  place  we  hare  wandered  to 
that  is  able  to  pve  it  such  touching  expression  as  this  blbter- 
ing,  naked,  treeless  land. 
Here  you  do  not  stop  jnst  when  yon  please,  hot  when  yon 
■  can.     We   found   water,   but  no 
shade.    We  traveled  on  and  found 
a  tree  at  last,  bnt  no  water.    We 
rested  and  lunched,  and  came  on 
to  this  place,  Ain  Mcllaliali  (tlie 
boys  call  it  Baldwinsvillc.)     It 
was  a  Yury  short  diiy's  run,  but 
the  dragoman  does  not  want  to 
go  furtlier,  and  has  invented  a 
plausible  lie   about   the  country 
beyond  this  being  infested  by  fe- 
rocious Arabs,  wlio  would  make 
sleeping  in  their  midst  a  danger- 
ous pastime.    Well,  tliey  ought 
to  be  dangerous.     They  carry  a 
^  rusty    old    weather-beaten    flint- 

lock gun,  witli  a  barrel  that  is 
longer  than  themselves ;  it  has  no  sights  on  it ;  it  will  not 
carry  farther  than  a  brickbat,  and  is  not.lialf  so  certain.  And 
the  great  sash  they  wear  in  many  a  fold  around  their  waists 
has  two  or  three  absnrd  old  horse-pistols  in  it  that  are  rnsty 
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from  eternal  diBiue — weapons  tliat  wonld  huig  fire  jnst  abont 
long  enough  for  you  to  walk  ont  of  range,  and  then  bant  and 
blow  t]ie  Arab's  liead  off.  Exceedingly  dangerous  tlieM  sons 
of  tlie  desert  are. 

It  used  to  moke  my  blood  mn  cold  to  road  Wm.  0.  Grimes' 
hairbrcadtli  escapes  from  Bodouine,  but  I  tliink  I  could  read 
them  now  without  a  tromor.  lie  never  said  he  was  attacked 
by  Bcdouine,  I  believe,  or  was  ever  treated  uncivilly,  but  then^ 
in  abont  every  other  chapter  he  discovered  Uiem  approaching, 
any  how,  and  he  had  a  blood-cnrdling  fashion  of  working  up 
the  peril ;  and  of  wondering  how  his  rotations  far  away  would 
feel  conid  they  see  Uicir  poor  wandering  boy,  with  bin  wcoty 
feet  and  his  dim  eyes,  in  such  fearful  danger;  and  of  thinking 
for  tlie  last  time  of  tlie  old  homestead,  and  the  dear  old  chnreh, 
and  the  cow,  and  those  things ;  and  of  finally  straightening  liis 


form  to  its  utmost  height  in  tlie  saddle,  drawing  his  tmsty 
revolver,  an<l  then  dnshing  the  spurs  into  "  Mohammed  "  and 
sweeping  down  upon  tlie  ferocious  enemy  determined  to  sell 
his  life  as  dearly  as  possible.  True  Uie  Bedouins  never  did 
any  thing  to  him  when  ho  arrived,  and  never  had  any  intention 
of  doing  any  tiling  to  liim  in  tlie  first  place,  and  wondered 
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what  in  the  misdiief  he  waa  making  all  that  to-do  about ;  but 
still  I  oould  not  divest  myself  of  the  idea,  somehow,  that  a 
frightful  peril  had  been  escaped  tlirough  that  man's  dare-devil 
bravery,  and  so  I  never  could  read  about  Wm.  O.  Grimes' 
Bedouins  and  sleep  comfortably  afterward.  But  I  believe  the 
Bedouins  to  be  a  fraud,  now.  I  have  seen  the  monster,  and  I 
can  outrun  him.  I  shall  never  be  afraid  of  his  daring  to  stand 
behind  his  own  gun  and  discharge  it. 

About  fifteen  hundred  years  before  Clirist,  this  camp-ground 
of  ours  by  the  Waters  of  Merom  was  the  scene  of  one  of 
Josliua's  exterminating  battles.  Jabin,  King  of  Ilazor,  (up 
yonder  above  Dan,)  called  all  the  sliieks  about  him  togetlier, 
with  their  hosts,  to  make  ready  for  Israel's  terrible  General 
who  was  approaching. 

**  And  when  all  these  Kings  were  met  together,  they  came  «nd  pitdied  together 
hj  the  Waters  of  Merom,  to  fight  against  Israel 

"And  they  went  out,  they  and  all  their  hosts  witli  them,  much  people^  eren  as 
the  sand  that  is  upon  the  sea-shore  for  multitude^'*  eta 

But  Joshua  fell  upon  them  and  utterly  destroyed  them,  root 
and  branch.  That  was  his  usual  policy  in  war.  lie  never  left 
any  dianco  for  nowBpa])er  controversies  about  who  won  the 
battle.  lie  uiado  tliis  valley,  so  quiet  now,  a  reeking 
slaughter-pen. 

Somewhere  in  this  part  of  the  country — I  do  not  know  ex- 
actly where — Israel  fought  another  bloody  battle  a  liuiidrcd 
years  later.  Deborah,  the  prophetess,  told  Barak  to  take  ten 
thousand  men  and  sally  forth  against  another  King  Jabin  who 
had  been  doing  something.  Barak  came  down  from  Mount 
Tabor,  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  from  here,  and  gave  battle 
to  Jabin's  forces,  who  were  in  command  of  Sisera.  Barak  won 
the  fight,  and  while  he  was  making  the  victory  complete  by 
the  usual  method  of  exterminating  tlie  remnant  of  tlie  defeated 
host,  Sisera  fled  away  on  foot,  and  when  he  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue  and  tliirst,  one  Jael,  a  woman  he  seems  to 
have  been  acquainted  with,  invited  him  to  come  into  her  tent 
and  rest  himself.    The  weary  soldier  acceded  readily  enough, 
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aiid  Jacl  put  him  to  bed.  IIo  said  he  was  very  thiraty,  and 
asked  his  generous  preserver  to  get  liiin  a  cup  of  water.  She 
brought  him  some  milk,  and  he  drank  of  it  gratefully  and  lay 
down  again,  to  foi^et  in  pleasant  dreams  his  lost  battle  and 
his  humbled  pride.  Presently  when  he  was  asleep  she  came 
softly  in  with  a  hammer  and  drove  a  hideous  tent-pen  down 
through  his  brain  1 

**  For  he  was  fast  asleep  and  weary.  80  he  died."  Such  is 
the  toudiing  language  of  the  Bible.  **  The  Song  of  Deborah 
and  Barak "  praises  Jael  for  the  memorable  service  she  had 
rendered,  in  an  exultant  strain : 


"Bloaaed  above  women  ahall  Jael  Uie  wile  of  Heber  the  Kenite  bc^  bleated  afaaU 
alio  be  nliovo  women  in  Uio  lent 

*'  Ho  nskod  Tor  water,  and  aho  garo  bim  mOk;  aho  brought  Ibrtii  boUor  fai  a 
lordly  dish. 

*'  She  pat  lior  band  to  the  nail,  and  her  right  hand  to  the  workman'a  haaunar ; 
and  with  the  liammer  ahe  amote  Slaera»  abe  amote  off  bla  bead  when  abe  had 
pierced  and  stricken  through  hia  tomplea. 

"At  her  feet  ho  bowed,  he  fell,  he  bj  down:  at  her  feet  be  bowed,  he  ftUt 
where  he  bowed,  tliere  he  fell  down  dead.'* 

Stirring  scenes  like  tliese  occur  in  this  valley  no  more. 
There  is  not  a  solitary  village  throughout  its  whole  extent^ 
not  for  thirty  miles  in  either  direction.  There  are  two  or  three 
small  clusters  of  Bedouin  tents,  but  not  a  single  permanent 
habitation.  One  may  ride  ton  miles,  hereabouts,  and  not  see 
ten  human  beings. 

To  tliis  region  one  of  the  prophecies  is  applied : 


I  will  bring  the  land  into  deaobtkm  |  and  jour  eaeaniea  wUob  dwell  tbafaia 
ahall  be  astonished  at  it  And  I  will  aoatter  you  amoiig  the  heathen,  and  I  wHl 
draw  out  a  aword  after  you ;  and  yoor  land  ahaU  be  deaolate  and  yoor  dUaa 

waste.** 

No  man  can  stand  here  by  deserted  A  in  Mellahah  and  say 
the  prophecy  has  not  been  fulfilled. 

In  a  verse  from  tlie  Bible  which  I  have  quoted  above,  oocoit 
tlie  phrase  ^^  all  tliese  kings.**  It  attracted  my  attention  in  a 
moment,  because  it  carries  to  my  mind  snch  a  vastly  diflferent 
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• 

dgnificanoe  from  what  it  always  did  at  home.  I  can  see  easily 
enough  that  if  I  wish  to  profit  by  this  tour  and  come  to  a  cor- 
rect miderstanding  of  the  matters  of  interest  connected  with 
it,  I  must  studiously  and  faithfully  unlearn  a  great  many 
things  I  have  somehow  absorbed  concerning  Palestine.  I 
must  begin  a  Bystem  of  reduction.  Like  my  grapee  which  the 
spies  bore  out  of  the  Promised  Land,  I  have  got  every  thing  in 
Palestine  on  too  laige  a  scale.  Some  of  my  ideas  were  wild 
enough.  The  word  Palestine  always  brought  to  my  mind  a 
yague  suggestion  of  a  country  as  large  as  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  know  why,  but  such  was  tlie  case.  I  suppose  it  was 
because  I  could  not  conceive  of  a  small  country  having  so 
large  a  history.  I  tliink  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  that 
the  grand  Sultan  of  Turkey  was  a  man  of  only  ordinary  size. 
I  must  try  to  reduce  my  ideas  of  Palestine  to  a  more  reason- 
able shape.  One  gets  lai'ge  impressions  in  boyhood,  some- 
times, which  he  has  to  fight  against  all  his  life.  ^  All  these 
kings."  When  I  used  to  read  tliat  in  Sunday  School,  it  sug- 
gested to  me  the  several  kings  of  such  countries  as  England, 
France,  Spain,  Germany,  Russia,  etc.,  arrayed  in  splendid 
robes  ablaze  witli  jewels,  marching  in  grave  proce&sion,  with 
sceptres  of  gold  in  their  hands  and  flashing  crowns  iii)on  their 
heads.  But  here  in  Ain  Mellaliali,  after  coming  through 
Syria,  and  after  giving  serious  study  to  the  character  and  cus- 
toms of  the  country,  the  phrase  *^all  dicse  kings"  loses  its 
grandeur.  It  suggests  only  a  parcel  of  petty  chiefs — ill-clad 
and  ill-conditioned  savages  much  like  our  Indians,  who  lived 
in  full  sight  of  each  other  and  whose  ^^  kingdoms  "  were  large 
when  they  were  five  miles  square  and  contained  two  tliousand 
souls.  The  combined  monarchies  of  the  tliirty  ^*  kings "  de- 
stroyed by  Joshua  on  one  of  his  famous  campaigns,  only  cov- 
ered an  area  about  equal  to  four  of  our  counties  of  ordinary 
size.  The  poor  old  sheik  we  saw  at  Cesarea  Philippi  witli  his 
ragged  band  of  a  hundred  followers,  would  have  been  called  a 
**  king  "  in  those  ancient  times. 

It  is  seven  in  the  morning,  and  as  we  are  in  the  country, 
the  grass  ought  to  be  sparkling  with  dew,  the  fiowers  enrich* 
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iDg  the  sir  with  their  fragrance,  and  the  birds  Bingiiig  in  the 
trees.  But  alas,  there  is  uo  dew  here,  nor  flowers,  nor  birds, 
nor  trees.  There  is  a  plain  and  an  nnsliaded  lake,  and  beyond  - 
them  Bome  barren  mountains.  The  tents  are  tmnbling,  the 
Arabs  are  quarreling  like  dogs  and  cats,  as  naual,  Uie  camp- 
ground is  strewn  witli  packages  and  bundles,  the  labor  of 
packing  them  upon  the  backs  of  the  mules  is  pn^ressing  with 
great  activity,  tlie  horses  are  saddled,  the  umbrellas  are  ont, 
and  in  t«n  minutes  we  shall  mount  and  tlie  long  procession 
will  move  again.  The  white  cit;  of  the  Mellaliah,  resurrected 
for  a  moment  out  of  the  dead  centuries,  will  have  disappeared 
again  and  left  no  sign. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

\\/  ifi  trayeTsed  Bome  miles  of  desolate  country  whose  soil 
V  V  IB  rich  enough,  but  is  given  over  wholly  to  weeds — a 
silent,  mournful  expanse,  wherein  we  saw  only  three  persons 
— Arfibs,  with  nothing  on  but  a  long  coarse  sliirt  like  the 
^^  tow-linen ''  shirts  which  used  to  form  the  only  summer  gar- 
ment of  little  negro  boys  on  Southern  plantations.  Shepherds 
they  were,  and  they  charmed  their  flocks  with  the  traditional 
shepherd's  pipe — a  reed  instrument  that  made  music  as  ex- 
quisitely infernal  as  these  same  Arabs  create  when  they  sing. 

In  their  pipes  lingered  no  echo  of  the  wonderful  music  the 
shepherd  forefathers  heard  in  the  Plains  of  Bethlehem  what 
time  the  angels  sang  ^^  Peace  on  eartli,  good  will  to  men." 

Part  of  the  ground  we  came  over  was  not  ground  at  all,  but 
rocks— cream-colored  rocks,  worn  smooth,  as  if  by  water;  with 
seldom-  an  edge  or  a  comer  on  them,  but  scooped  out,  honey- 
combed, bored  out  with  eye-holes,  and  thus  wrought  into  idl 
manner  of  quaint  shapes,  among  which  the  uncouth  imitation 
of  skulls  was  frequent  Over  this  part  of  the  route  were  occa- 
sional remains  of  an  old  Soman  road  like  the  Appian  Way, 
whose  paving-stones  still  clung  to  their  places  with  Boman 
tenacity. 

Oray  lizards,  those  heirs  of  ruin,  of  sepulchres  and  desola- 
tion, glided  in  and  out  among  the  rocks  or  lay  still  and  sunned 
themselves.  Wliere  prosperity  has  reigned,  and  fallen ;  where 
glory  has  flamed,  and  gone  out ;  where  beauty  has  dwelt,  and 
passed  away ;  where  gladness  was,  and  sorrow  is ;  where  the 
pomp  of  life  has  been,  and  silence  and  death  brood  in  its  high 
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places,  there  tliis  reptile  makes  bia  liome,  and  mocks  at  linman 
vauity.  Hie  coat  is  the  color  of  ashes :  and  ashes  are  the 
symbol  of  hopes  that  have  periBlicd,  of  aspirations  tliat  came 
to  nought,  of  loves  that  are  buried.  If  ho  could  speak,  he 
voald  say,  Build  temples :  I  will  lord  it  in  their  rnins ;  build 
palaces :  I  will  inhabit  them ;    erect  empires ;  I  will  iulierit 
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them  ;  bury  your  beautifal :  I  will  watch  the  worms  at  their 
work ;  and  you,  wlio  stand  here  and  moralize  over  me :  I  will ' 
crawl  over  your  corpse  at  the  last. 

A  few  ants  were  in  tliis  desert  place,  hut  merely  to  spend 
the  summer.  They  brought  their  provisions  from  Ain  Mel- 
lahah — eleven  miles. 

Jack  is  not  very  well  to-day,  it  is  easy  to  see ;  hut  boy  as  he 
is,  lie  is  too  much  of  a  man  to  speak  of  it.  Ho  exposed  him- 
self to  tlie  sun  too  much  yesterday,  but  since  it  came  of  his 
earnest  desire  to  learn,  and  to  make  this  journey  as  useful  as 
the  opportunities  will  allow,  no  one  seeks  to  discourage  him 
by  &ult-iinding.  We  missed  him  an  hour  Irom  the  camp,  and 
then  found  him  some  distance  away,  by  the  edge  of  a  brook, 
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and  widi  no  ombrella  to  protect  liim  from  the  fierce  son.  If 
be  had  been  used  to  going  witliont  bis  umbrella,  it  would  hftva 
been  well  enough,  of  course ;  but  be  was  not.  He  was  just  in 
tbe  act  of  throwing  a 
clod  at  a  mud-tortle 
which  was  Bunning  it- 
self on  a  small  lug  in 
the  brook.    We  said : 

"  Don't  do  that,  Jack. 
What  do  yon  want  to 
barm  bim  fort  What 
has  be  donet" 

"  Well,  then,  I  won't 

kill  him,  bnt  I  ouglit  to, 

becanse  he  is  a  frand." 

We  asked  him  why, 

bnt-  he  said  it  was  no 

matter.    We  asked  him 

why,  once  or  twice,  as 

JACK.  we  walked  back  to  tbe 

(^unp,  but  he  still  said 

it  was  no  matter.    Bat  late  at  night,  when  he  was  sitting  in  a 

thonghtfiil  mood  on  ttio  bod,  wo  nsbcd  him  ngaiu  mid  ho  siiid : 

, "  Well,  it  don't  matter ;   I  don't  mind  it  now,  but  I  did  not 

like  it  to-day,  yon  know,  becanse  /  don't  tell  any  tiling  that 

isn't  BO,  and  I  don't  think  the  Colonel  ought  to,  either.    But 

be  did ;  he  told  ns  at  prayers  in  tlie  Pilgrims'  tent,  last  night, 

and  be  seemed  as  if  be  was  reading  it  ont  of  the  Bible,  too, 

'  abont  this  country  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  and  about  tlie 

voice  of  tbe  tnrtle  being  heard  in  the  land.     I  thougbt  that 

was  drawing  it  a  little  strong,  abont  tlie  turtles,  anyhow,  but 

I  asked  Ur.  Clinrcb  if  it  was  bo,  and  he  said  it  was,  and  what 

Mr.  Chnrch  tells  me,  I  believe.     But  I  sat  there  and  watdied 

tliat  turtle  nearly  an  bonr  to-day,  and  I  almost  burned  np  in 

the  snn ;  bnt  I  never  heard  bim  sing.     I  believe  I  sweated  a 

double  handful  of  sweat — I  know  I  did — becanse  it  got  in  my 

eyes,  and  it  was  running  down  over  my  nose  all  the  time ;  and 
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you  know  my  pants  are  tighter  than  any  body  else's — Faris 
foolislmess — and  the  backskin  seat  of  tliem  got  wet  with  sweat, 
and  then  got  dry  again  and  b^an  to  draw  np  and  pinch  and 
tear  loose — it  was  awful — ^but  I  never  heard  him  sing.  Fi- 
nally I  said,  This  is  a  fraud — that  is  what  it  is,  it  is  a  fraud — 
and  if  I  had  had  any  sense  I  might  have  known  a  cursed  mad- 
tartle  couldn't  sing.  And  then  I  said,  I  don*t  wish  to  be  hard 
on  this  fellow,  and  I  will  just  give  him  ten  minutes  to  com- 
mence ;  ten  minutes — and  then  if  he  don't,  down  goes  his 
bailding.    But  he  didn!t  commence,  yon  know.    I  had  stud 


there  all  that  time,  thinking  may  be  he  might,  pretty  soon, 
because  he  kept  on  raising  liis  head  up  and  letting  it  down, 
and  drawing  the  skin  over  his  eyes  for  a  minute  and  then 
opening  tliem  out  again,  as  if  he  was  trying  to  study  up  some- 
thing to  sing,  but  just  as  tlie  ten  minntos  were  up  and  I  was 
all  boat  out  and  blistered,  he  laid  his  blamed  head  down  on  a 
knot  and  went  fast  asleep." 

"  It  vxu  a  little  hard,  after  yon  had  waited  so  long." 

"  I  should  think  so.    I  said,  Well,  if  yon  won't  sing,  yon 
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shan't  sleep,  any  way ;  and  if  yon  fellows  bad  let  me  alone  I 
would  have  made  him  shin  out  of  Galilee  quicker  tlian  any 
turtle  ever  did  yet.  But  it  isn't  any  matter  now — ^let  it  go. 
The  skin  is  all  off  the  back  of  my  neck." 

About  ten  in  the  morning  we  halted  at  Joseph's  Pit.  This 
is  a  ruined  Khan  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  one  of  whose  side 
courts  is  a  great  walled  and  arched  pit  with  water  in  it,  and 
this  pit,  one  tradition  says,  is  the  one  Joseph's  brethren  cast 
him  into.  A  more  authentic  tradition,  aided  by  the  geography 
of  the  country,  places  the  pit  in  Dothan,  some  two  days'  jour- 
ney from  here.  However,  since  there  are  many  who  believe 
in  this  present  pit  as  tlie  true  one,  it  has  its  interest. 

It  is  hard  to  make  a  choice  of  the  most  beautiful  passage  in 
a  book  which  is  so  gemmed  wiUi  beautiful  passages  as  the 
Bible ;  but  it  is  certain  that  not  many  things  witliin  its  lids 
may  take  rank  above  the  exquisite  story  of  Joseph.  Wlio 
taught  those  ancient  writers  their  simplicity  of  language,  their 
felicity  of  expression,  their  pathos,  and  above  all,  their  faculty 
of  sinking  themselves  entirely  out  of  sight  of  the  reader  and 
making  the  narrative  stand  out  alone  and  seem  to  tell  itself  I 
Shakspeare  is  always  present  when  one  reads  his  book ;  Ma- 
caulay  is  present  when  we  follow  the  march  of  his  stately  sen- 
tences ;  but  the  Old  Testament  writers  are  hidden  from  view. 

If  the  pit  I  have  been  speaking  of  is  the  right  one,  a  scene 
transpired  there,  long  ages  ago,  which  is  familiar  to  us  all  in 
pictures.  The  sons  of  Jacob  had  been  pasturing  Uieir  flocks 
near  there.  Their  father  grew  uneasy  at  their  long  absence, 
and  sent  Joseph,  his  favorite,  to  see  if  any  thing  had  gone 
wrong  with  them.  He  traveled  six  or  seven  days'  journey ;  he 
was  only  seventeen  years  old,  and,  boy  like,  he  toiled  through 
that  long  stretch  of  the  vilest,  rockiest,  dustiest  country  in 
Asia,  arrayed  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  his  beautiful  claw- 
hammer coat  of  many  colors.  Joseph  was  the  favorite,  and 
that  was  one  crime  in  tlie  eyes  of  his  brethren;  he  had 
dreamed  dreams,  and  interpreted  them  to  foreshadow  his  e]e> 
vation  far  above  all  his  family  in  the  far  future,  and  that  was 
another ;  he  was  dressed  well  and  had  doubtless  displayed  tlie 
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harmless  vanity  of  youth  in  keeping  tlie  fact  prominently  be- 
fore liis  brotliers.  Theee  were  crimes  his  elders  fretted  over 
among  themselves  and  proposed  to  punish  when  the  opiM)rtu- 
nity  should  oifcr.  When  tliey  saw  him  coming  up  from  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  they  recognized  him  and  were  glad.  Tliey  said, 
**  Lo,  here  is  this  dreamer — ^let  us  kill  him."  But  Beuben 
pleaded  for  his  life,  and  they  spared  it.  But  they  seized  the 
boy,  and  stripped  the  hated  coat  from  his  back  and  pushed 
him  into  the  pit.  Jltetf  intended  to  let  him  die  there,  but 
Reuben  intended  to  liberate  him  secretly.  Uowever,  while 
Reuben  was  away  for  a  little  while,  the  brethren  sold  Joseph 
to  some  Ishmaelitish  merchants  who  were  journeying  towards 
Egypt.  Such  is  tlie  history  of  tlie  pit.  And  tlie  self-same  pit 
is  tlicro  in  that  place,  even  to  this  day ;  and  tliere  it  will  re- 
main until  Uie  next  detachment  of  image-breakers  and  tomb- 
desccraters  arrives  from  the  Quaker  City  excursion,  and  tliey 
will  infallibly  dig  it  up  and  carry  it  away  with  Uiem.  For 
behold  in  tliem  is  no  reverence  for  the  solemn  monuments  of 
the  past,  and  whitliersoever  tlicy  go  tliey  destroy  and  spare 
not 

Joseph  became  rich,  distinguished,  powerful — as  the  Bible 
expresses  it,  **  lord  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt."  Joseph  was 
tlie  real  king,  the  strength,  tlie  brain  of  the  monarchy,  though 
Pharaoh  held  the  title.  Joseph  is  one  of  the  truly  great  men 
of  the  Old  Testament.  And  he  was  the  noblest  and  the  man* 
licst,  save  Esau.  Why  shall  we  not  say  a  good  word  for  the 
princely  Ikidouin?  Tlie  only  crime  that  can  be  brought 
against  him  is  that  he  was  unfortunate.  Why  must  every  body 
praise  Joseplfs  great-hearted  generosity  to  his  cruel  brethren, 
without  stint  of  fervent  language,  and  fling  only  a  reluctant 
bone  of  praise  to  Esau  for  his  still  sublimer  generosity  to  the 
brotlier  who  had  wronged  him  t  Jacob  took  advantage  of 
Esau's  consuming  hunger  to  rob  him  of  his  birtliright  and  the 
great  honor  and  coiiBidcration  that  licIong(*<l  to  the  iMwition  ; 
by  treachery  and  falsehood  he  robbed  him  of  his  fathcr*s  bless- 
ing ;  he  made  of  him  a  stranger  in  his  home,  and  a  wanderer. 
Tet  after  twenty  years  had  passed  away  and  Jacob  met  Esao 
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and  fell  at  his  feet  quaking  with  fear  and  begging  piteoiisly  to 
be  spared  the  punishment  he  knew  he  deserved,  what  did  that 
magnificent  savage  do  f  He  fell  upon  his  neck  and  embraced 
hinil  When  Jacob — who  was  incapable  of  comprehending 
nobility .  of  character — still  doubting,  still  fearing,  insisted 
upon  *^  finding  grace  with  my  lord  "  by  the  bribe  of  a  present 
of  cattle,  what  did  the  gorgeous  son  of  the  desert  say  t 

>^  Nay,  I  have  enough,  my  brother ;  keep  that  thou  hast  unto 
thyself  I" 

Esau  found  Jacob  rich,  beloved  by  wives  and  children,  and 
traveling  in  state,  with  servants,  herds  of  cattle  and  trains  of 
camels — ^but  he  himself  was  still  the  uncourtcd  outcast  this 
brother  had  made  him.  After  thirteen  years  of  romantic  mys- 
tery, the  brethren  who  had  wronged  Joseph,  came,  strangers 
in  a  strange  land,  hungry  and  humble,  to  buy  ^^  a  little  food ;'' 
and  being  summoned  to  a  palace,  chaiged  with  crime,  they 
beheld  in  its  owner  their  wronged  brother ;  they  were  trem- 
bling beggars — ^he,  the  lord  of  a  mighty  empire !  What  Jo- 
seph that  ever  lived  would  have  thrown  away  such  a  chance 
to  ^^show  offf  Who  stands  first — outcast  Esau  foi^iving 
Jacob  in  prosperity,  or  Joseph  on  a  king's  throne  forgiving  the 
ragged  ti'cmblcrs  whose  happy  rascality  placed  him  there  t 

Just  before  we  came  to  Joseph's  Pit,  we  had  ^'raised"  a  hill, 
and  there,  a  few  miles  before  us,  with  not  a  tree  or  a  shrub  to 
interrupt  the  view,  lay  a  vision  which  millions  of  worshipers 
in  tlie  far  lands  of  the  earth  would  give  half  tlieir  possessions 
to  see — the  sacred  Sea  of  Galilee  I 

Therefore  we  tarried  only  a  short  time  at  the  pit.  We 
rested  the  horses  and  ourselves,  and  felt  for  a  few  minutes  tlie 
blessed  sliade  of  the  ancient  buildings.  We  were  out  of  water, 
but  the  two  or  three  scowling  Arabs,  witli  tlieir  long  guns, 
who  were  idling  about  the  place,  said  they  had  none  and  that 
there  was  none  in  the  vicinity.  They  knew  there  was  a  little 
brackish  water  in  tlie  pit,  but  they  venerated  a  place  made 
sacred  by  tlieir  ancestor's  imprisonment  too  much  to  be  willing 
to  see  Christian  dogs  drink  from  it.  But  Ferguson  tied  rags 
and  handkerchie&  togetlier  till  he  made  a  rope  long  enough  to 
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lower  a  vessel  to  the  bottom,  and  we  drank  snd  then  rode  on  ; 
and  in  a  short  time  we  dismounted  on  tliose  shores  which  the 
feet  of  the  Saviour  have  mode  )io\j  gronnd. 

At  noon  we  took  a  swim  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee — •  blessed 
privilege  in  tliis  roasting  climate — and  then  lunched  nnder  a 
neglected  old  fig-tree  at  Uie  foantain  tliey  call  Ain-et-TiD,  a 
bnndred  yards  from  nmied  Capernaum.    Every  rivulet  tbat 
gurgles  out  of  the  rocks  and  sands  of  tlijs  part  of  Uie  world  is 
dabbed  with  tlie  title  of  **  fountain,"  and  people  familiar  with 
the  Hudson,  the  great  lakes  and  the  Miseissippi  fall  into  trans- 
ports of  admiration  over  them,  and  exliaust  tlieir  powers  of 
composition  in 
writing     their 
proisoe.    If  all 
the  poetry  and 
nonsense    tliat 
have  been  dio- 
cbarged    upon 
tlie     founttuns 
and  the  bland 
scenery  of  tliis 
r^on       were 
collected  ill  a 
book,  it  would 
make  a    moRt 
valuable     vol- 
ume to  bum. 

During 
luncheon,  tlio 
pilgrim  eiithn- 
siosta  of  our 
party,  wlio  liod 

been  BO  light-  ^^ 

heartctl       and 

happy  ever  since  they  touched  holy  ground  that  tbey  did  little 
but  mutter  incoherent  rhapsodies,  could  scarcely  eat,  so  anx-  , 
ions  were  tlioy  to  "  take  eliipping "  and  sail  in  very  person 
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upon  the  waters  that  had  borne  the  veesela  of  the  Apoetles. 
Their  anxiety  grew  and  their  excitement  augmented  with 
every  fleeting  moment,  nntil  my  fears  were  aroused  and  I  be- 
gan to  have  misgivings  that  in  their  present  condition  they 
might  break  recklessly  loose  from  all  considerations  of  pm- ' 
dence  and  buy  a  whole  fleet  of  ships  to  sail  in  instead  of  hiring 
a  single  one  for  an  hour,  as  quiet  folk  are  wont  to  do.  I  trem- 
bled to  think  of  the  mined  purses  this  day's  performances 
might  result  in.  I  could  not  help  reflecting  bodingly  upon  the 
intemperate  zeal  with  which  middle-aged  men  are  apt  to  sur- 
feit themselves  upon  a  seductive  folly  which  they  have  tasted 
for  the  first  time.  And  yet  I  did  not  feel  that  I  had  a  right 
to  be  surprised  at  the  state  of  things  which  was  giving  me  so 
much  concern.  These  men  had  been  taught  from  infancy  to 
Tevere,  almost  to  worship,  the  holy  places  whereon  their  happy 
'  eyes  were  resting  now.  For  many  and  many  a  year  tliis  veiy 
'  picture  had  visited  their  thoughts  by  day  and  floated  through 
their  dreams  by  night.  To  stand  before  it  in  the  flesh — ^to  see 
it  as  they  saw  it  now — to  sail  upon  tlie  hallowed  sea,  and  kiss 
the  holy  soil  that  compassed  it  about :  these  were  aspirations 
Uiey  had  cherished  while  a  generation  dragged  its  lagging  sea- 
sons by  and  left  its  furrows  in  their  faces  and  its  frosts  upon 
their  hair.  To  look  upon  this  picture,  and  sail  upon  this  sea, 
they  had  forsaken  home  and  its  idols  and  journeyed  thousands 
and .  thousands  of  miles,  in  weariness  and  tribulation.  Wliat 
wonder  that  the  sordid  lights  of  work-day  pnidence  should 
pale  before  the  glory  of  a  hope  like  theirs  in  the  full  splendor 
of  its  fruition  ?  Let  them  squander  millions !  I  said — who 
speaks  of  money  at  a  time  like  this  t 

In  this  frame  of  mind  I  followed,  as  fast  as  I  could,  tlie 
eager  footsteps  of  the  pilgrims,  and  stood  upon  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  swelled,  witli  hat  and  voice,  the  frantic  hail  tliey 
sent  after  the  ^^  ship"  that  was  speeding  by.  It  was  a  success. 
Tlie  toilers  of  tlie  sea  ran  in  and  beached  their  barque.  Joy 
sat  upon  every  countenance. 

"  now  much  t — ^ask  him  how  much,  Ferguson ! — ^liow  much 
to  take  us  all^«ight  of  us,  and  you — to  Bethsaida,  yonder. 
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and  to  the  inontli  of  Jordan,  and  to  Uio  place  where  the  Bwino 
rau  down  iuto  the  sea — quick  1 — and  we  want  to  cooBt  around 
every  wliore — every  wliere ! — all  day  long  I — /  could  sail  a  year 
in  these  waters  1 — and  telt  hiin  we'll  stop  at  Magdala  and  fin- 
ish at  Tiberias  I — ask  him  how  much  ?— ^-any  tiling — any  thing 
wliatever  I — tell  him  we  don't  care  what  the  expense  is  I"  [1 
said  to  niyBolf,  I  knew  how  it  would  be.] 

Ferguson — (interpreting) — **  He  says  two  Napoleona— eight 
dollars." 

One  or  two  countenances  fell.     Then  a  pause. 

"  Too  much  I — we'll  give  him  one  1" 

I  never  shall  know  how  it  was — I  situdder  yet  wlicn  I  think 
bow  Uio  place  is  given  to  miracles — hut  in  a  single  instant  of 


rias  TOO  uiou. 


time,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  tliat  ship  was  twenty  paces  from  flw 
shore),  and  speeding  away  like  a  friglitenod  tiling !  Eight  crest- 
fallen creatures  stood  upon  the  shore,  and  O,  to  think  of  it  I 
tills — this — after  all  tliat  overmastering  ecstacyl  Oh,  shame- 
ful, shameful  ending,  after  such  unseemly  boasting  t    It  was 
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too  much  like  ^^  Ho  I  let  me  at  him  1"  followed  by  a  prodent 
*^  Two  of  yon  hold  him— one  can  hold  me  I" 

Instantly  there  was  wailing  and  gnasliing  of  teeth  in  the 
camp.  The  two  Napoleons  were  offered — ^more  if  necessary — 
and  pilgrims  and  dragoman  shonted  themselves  hoarse  with 
pleadings  to  the  retreating  boatmen  to  come  back.  But  they 
sailed  serenely  away  and  paid  no  further  heed  to  pilgrims  who 
had  dreamed  all  tlieir  lives  of  some  day  skimming  over  the 
sacred  waters  of  Qalilee  and  listening  to  its  hallowed  story  in 
the  whisperings  of  its  waves,  and  had  journeyed  countless 
leagues  to  do  it,  and — and  then  concluded  tliat  the  fare  was 
too  high.  Impertinent  Mohammedan  Arabs,  to  tliink  such 
things  of  gentlemen  of  another  faith  I 

Well,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  just  submit  and  for^o 
the  privilege  of  voyaging  on  Genessaret,  after  coming  half 
around  the  globe  to  taste  that  pleasure.  There  was  a  time, 
when  the  Saviour  taught  here,  tliat  boats  were  plenty  among 
the  fishermen  of  the  coasts — ^but  boats  and  fishermen  botli  are 
gone,  now ;  and  old  Josephus  had  a  fleet  of  men-of-war  in 
these  waters  eighteen  centuries  ago— a  hundred  and  thirty 
bold  canoes — ^but  they,  also,  have  passed  away  and  left  no  sign. 
They  battle  here  no  more  by  sea,  and  tlie  commercial  marine 
of  Oalilee  numbers  only  two  small  ships,  just  of  a  pattern 
with  the  little  skiffii  the  disciples  knew.  One  was  Igst  to  us 
for  good — ^tlie  other  was  miles  away  and  far  out  of  hail.  So 
we  mounted  the  horses  and  rode  grimly  on  toward  Magdala, 
cantering  along  in  the  edge  of  the  water  for  want  of  the  means 
of  passing  over  it 

How  the  pilgrims  abused  each  other  I  Each  said  it  was  the 
other's  fault,  and  each  in  turn  denied  it.  No  word  was  B)>oken 
by  the  sinners — even  the  mildest  sarcasm  might  have  been 
dangerous  at  such  a  time.  Sinners  that  have  been  kept  down 
and  had  examples  held  up  to  tliem,  and  suffered  frequent  lec- 
tures, and  been  so  put  upon  in  a  moral  way  and  in  tlie  matter 
of  going  slow  and  being  serious  and  bottling  up  slang,  and  so 
crowded  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  being  proper  and  always 
and  forever  behaving,  that  their  lives  have  become  a  burden 
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to  them,  would  not  lag  behind  pilgrims  at  each  a  time  aa  thia, 
and  wink  fnTtively,  and  be  joyful,  and  commit  other  such 
crimes — because  it  would  not  occur  to  them  to  do  it  Otherwise 
they  would.  But  they  did  do  it,  though — and  it  did  them  a 
world  of  good  to  hear  the  pilgrims  abuse  each  other,  too.  We 
took  an  unworthy  satisfaction  in  seeing  them  jfSdl  out,  now  and 
then,  because  it  showed  that  they  were  only  poor  human  peo- 
ple like  us,  after  all. 

So  we  all  rode  down  to  Magdala,  while  the  gnashing  of 
teeth  waxed  and  waned  by  turns,  and  harsh  words  troubled 
tlie  holy  calm  of  Galilee. 

Lest  any  man  think  I  mean  to  be  ill-natured  when  I  talk 
about  our  pilgrims  as  I  haye  been  talking,  I  wish  to  say  in  aU 
sincerity  that  I  do  not  I  would  not  listen  to  lectures  from 
men  I  did  not  like  and  could  not  respect ;  and  none  of  these 
can  say  I  ever  took  their  lectures  unkindly,  or  was  restive  un- 
der the  infliction,  or  failed  to  try  to  profit  by  what  they  said  to 
rao.  They  are  better  men  than  I  am ;  I  can  say  that  honestr 
ly ;  they  are  good  friends  of  mine,  too — and  besides,  if  they 
did  not  wish  to  be  stirred  up  occasionally  in  print,  why  in  the 
mischief  did  Uiey  travel  with  met  They  knew  me.  They 
knew  my  liberal  way — that  I  like  to  give  and  take — when  it 
is  for  me  to  give  and  other  people  to  take.  When  one  of 
tliem  tlireatened  to  leave  me  in  Damascus  when  I  had  the 
cliolcra,  ho  liad  no  real  idea  of  doing  it — I  know  his  pas- 
sionate nature  and  the  good  impulses  that  underlie  it  And 
did  I  not  overhear  Church,  another  pilgrim,  say  he  did  not 
care  who  went  or  who  staid,  tie  would  stand  by  me  till  I 
walked  out  of  Damascus  on  my  own  feet  or  was  carried  out  in 
a  coffin,  if  it  was  a  year  t  And  do  I  not  include  Clmrch  every 
time  I  abuse  the  pilgrims — and  would  I  be  likely  to  speak  ill- 
naturedly  of  him  t  I  wish  to  stir  them  up  and  make  them 
healthy  ;  that  is  all. 

We  had  left  Capernaum  behind  us.  It  was  only  a  shapeless 
ruin.  It  bore  no  semblance  to  a  town,  and  had  notliing  about 
it  to  suggest  that  it  had  ever  been  a  town.  But  all  desolate 
and  unpeopled  as  it  was,  it  was  illustrious  ground.    From  it 
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sprang  that  tree  of  Christianity  whose  broad  arms  overshadow 
so  many  distant  lands  to-day.    After  Christ  was  tempted  of 
the  devil  in  the  desert,  he  came  here  and  began  his  teachings ; 
and  during  the  three  or  four  years  he  lived  afterward,  this 
place  was  his  home  almost  altogether.    He  began  to  heal  the 
sick,  and  his  fame  soon  spread  so  widely  that  sufferers  came 
from  Syria  and  beyond  Jordan,  and  even  from  Jerusalem,  sev- 
eral days'  journey  away,  to  be  cured  of  tlieir  diseases.    Here 
he  healed  the  centurion's  servant  and  Peter's  mother-in-law, 
and  multitudes  of  the  lame  and  the  blind  and  persons  pos- 
sessed of  devils ;  and  here,  also,  he  raised  Jairus's  daughter 
from  the  dead.    He  went  into  a  ship  with  liis  disciples,  and 
when  they  roused  hun  from  sleep  in  the  midst  of  a  storm,  he 
quieted  the  winds  and  lulled  the  troubled  sea  to  rest  witli  his 
voice.    He  passed  over  to  the  other  side,  a  few  miles  away, 
and  relieved  two  men  of  devils,  which  passed  into  some  swine. 
After  his  return  he  called  Matthew  from  the  receipt  of  cus- 
toms, performed  some  cures,  and  created  scandal  by  eating 
with  publicans  and  sinners.    Then  he  went  healing  and  teach- 
ing through  Oalilee,  and  even  journeyed  to  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
He  cihose  the  twelve  disciples,  and  sent  them  abroad  to  preach 
the  new  gospel.    He  worked  miracles  in  Betlisaida  and  Cho- 
radn — ^villages  two  or  three  miles  fit>m  Capernaum.    It  was 
near  one  of  them  that  tlie  miraculous  draft  of  fishes  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  taken,  and  it  was  in  the  desert  places  near 
the  other  that  he  fed  the  thousands  by  tlie  miracles  of  the 
loaves  and  fislies.    He  cursed  diem  both,  and  Capernaum  also, 
for  not  repenting,  after  all  the  great  works  he  had  done  in 
their  midst,  and  prophesied  against  them.    They  are  all  in 
ruins,  now — ^which  is  gratifying  to  the  pilgrims,  for,  as  usual, 
they  fit  the  eternal  words  of  gods  to  the  evanescent  things  of 
this  earth ;  Christ,  it  is  more  probable,  referred  to  tlie  peopUj 
not  their  shabby  villages  of  wigwams :  he  said  it  would  be  sad 
for  them  at  '^  the  day  of  judgment " — and  what  business  have 
mud-hovels  at  the  Day  of  Judgment  t  it  would  not  affect  the 
prophecy  in  the  least — ^it  would  neither  prove  it  or  disprove  it 
— ^if  these  towns  were  splendid  cities  now  instead  of  the  almost 
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yanished  rains  they  are.  Ohrist  visited  Magdala,  which  is  near 
by  Capernaum,  and  he  also  visited  Oesarea  Philippi.  He 
went  up  to  his  old  home  at  Nazaretliy  and  saw  his  brothers 
JoseSy  and  Judas,  and  James,  and  Simon — ^those  persons  who, 
being  own  brothers  to  Jesus  Ohrist,  one  would  expect  to  hear 
mentioned  sometimes,  yet  who  ever  saw  tlieir  names  in  a 
newspaper  or  heard  them  from  a  pulpit  t  Who  ever  inquires 
what  manner  of  youths  tliey  were ;  and  whether  they  slept 
with  Jesus,  played  with  him  and  romped  about  him ;  quarreled 
witli  him  concerning  toys  and  trifles;  stnick  him  in  anger, not 
suspecting  what  he  wast  Who  ever  wonders  what  they 
thought  when  they  saw  him  come  back  to  Nazareth  a  celeb- 
rity, and  looked  long  at  his  unfamiliar  face  to  make  sure,  and 
then  said,  ^*  It  is  Jesus  t"  Who  wonders  what  passed  in  their 
minds  when  tliey  saw  this  broUier,  (who  was  only  a  brother  to 
tlicm,  however  much  he  might  be  to  otliers  a  mysterious  stran- 
ger  who  was  a  god  and  had  stood  face  to  face  with  God  above 
the  clouds,)  doing  strange  miracles  with  crowds  of  astonished 
])eople  for  witnesses  t  Who  wonders  if  the  brothers  of  Jesus 
asked  him  to  come  home  with  them,  and  said  his  mother  and 
his  sisters  were  grieved  at  Ids  long  absence,  and  would  be  wild 
with  delight  to  see  his  face  again!  Who  ever  gives  a  thought 
to  the  sisters  of  Jesus  at  all  t — ^yet  he  had  sisters ;  and  memo- 
ries of  them  must  have  stolen  into  his  mind  often  when  he  was 
ill-treated  among  strangers ;  when  he  was  homeless  and  said 
he  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head ;  when  all  deserted  him,  even 
Peter,  and  ho  stood  alone  among  his  enemies. 

Clirist  did  few  miracles  in  Nazareth,  and  staid  but  a  little 
while.  The  people  said,  **  TTiis  die  Son  of  God  I  Why,  his 
father  is  nothing  but  a  carpenter.  We  know  the  family.  We 
see  them  every  day.  Are  not  his  brothers  named  so  and  so, 
and  his  sisters  so  and  so,  and  is  not  his  mother  the  person  they 
call  Mary  f  This  is  absurd.'*  lie  did  not  curse  his  home,  but 
he  shook  its  dust  from  his  feet  and  went  away.   • 

CaiKmaum  lies  close  to  tlio  edge  of  tlie  little  sea,  in  a  small 
plain  some  five  miles  long  and  a  mile  or  two  wide,  which  is 
mildly  adorned  with  oleanders  which  look  all  the  better  con- 
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trasted  with  the  bald  hills  and  the  howling  deBerta  which  but- 
round  them,  but  they  are  not  as  deliriously  beautiful  as  the 
books  paint  them.  If  one  be  calm  and  resolute  he  can  look 
upon  their  comeliness  and  live. 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  things  that  have  yet  fallen  un- 
der our  observation  is  the  exceedingly  small  portion  of  the 
earth  from  which  sprang  the  now  flourishing  plant  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  longest  journey  our  Saviour  ever  performed  was 
from  here  to  Jerusalem — about  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles.  The  next  longest  was  from  here  to  Sidon 
— say  about  sixty  or  seventy  miles.  Instead  of  being  wide 
apart — as  American  appreciation  of  distances  would  naturally 
suggest — ^the  places  made  most  particularly  celebrated  by  the 
presence  of  Christ  are  nearly  all  right  here  in  full  view,  and 
within  cannon-shot  of  Capernaum.  Leaving  out  two  or  three 
short  journeys  of  the  Saviour,  he  spent  his  life,  preached  his 
gospel,  and  performed  his  miracles  within  a  compass  no  larger 
than  an  ordinary  county  in  the  United  States.  It  is  as  much 
as  I  can  do  to  comprehend  this  stupefying  fact  How  it  wears 
a  man  out  to  have  to  read  up  a  hundred  pages  of  history  every 
two  or  three  miles — for  verily  tlie  celebrated  localities  of  Pal- 
estine occur  that  dose  together.  How  wearily, 'how  bewilder- 
ingly  they  swarm  about  your  path  1 

In  due  time  we  reached  the  ancient  village  of  Magdala. 
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MAGDALA  IB  not  a  beaatifol  place.  It  is  thoronghl/ 
Syrian  y  and  that  18  to  Bay  tliat  it  is  tlioronglily  ugly, 
and  cramped,  Bqualid,  nncomfortablc,  and  filtliy — just  the  style 
of  cities  that  have  adorned  the  country  since  Adam's  time,  as 
all  writers  have  labored  hard  to  prove,  and  have  sncceeded 
Tlie  streets  of  Magdala  are  any  where  from  three  to  six  feet 
wide,  and  recking  with  nncleanliness*  The  houses  are  from 
five  to  seven  feet  high,  and  all  built  upon  one  arbitrary  plan — 
the  ungraceful  form  of  a  dry-goods  box.  The  sides  arc  daubed 
witli  a  Bmooth  white  plaster,  and  tastefully  frescoed  aloil  and 
alow  with  disks  of  camel-dung  placed  there  to  dry.  This  gives 
the  edifice  the  romantic  ai>i)caranco  of  having  been  riddled 
with  cannon-balls,  and  imparts  to  it  a  very  warlike  as{>ect. 
Wlien  tlie  artist  has  arranged  his  materials  with  an  eye  to  just 
proportion — the  small  and  the  large  flakes  in  alternate  rows, 
and  sci>arated  by  carefully-confiidcrcd  intervals — I  know  of 
notliing  more  cheerful  to  look  n]>on  tlian  a  spirited  Syrian 
freeco.  The  flat,  plastered  roof  is  garnished  by  picturesque 
stacks  of  fresco  materials,  which,  having  liccome  thoroughly 
dried  and  cuhmI,  are  ])Iaced  there  where  it  will  lie  convenient. 
It  is  UBc<I  for  fuel.  There  is  no  timl>er  of  any  conse^iuence  in 
Palestine — none  at  all  to  wa^te  upon  fin*s — and  neitlior  are 
there  any  iniiies  of  coal.  If  my  dciicription  has  U^en  intelli- 
gible, you  will  |)crccive,  n<iw,  that  a  s^juare,  flat-nKjfinl  hovel, 
neatly  frcs4*cMMl,  with  its  walI*t()|Mi  gallantly  baj^tioned  and  tur* 
reted  with  drie<l  camdrcfufH;,  givifs  to  a  landH'rajM)  a  feature 
that  is  exceedingly  festive  and  ptctures'iue,  cm^x^  iaily  if  one  is 
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carefnl  to  remember  to  stick  in  a  cat  wlierever,  abont  tlic 
premises,  there  is  room  for  a  cat  to  sit  Tliere  are  no  windows 
to  a  Syrian  hot,  and  no  ctiimncys.  Wlien  I  used  to  read  tlint 
they  let  a  bed-ridden  man  down  through  the  roof  of  a  lioiieo 
in  Capemanm  to  get  him  into  the  presence  of  tlie  Saviour,  I 
generally  had  a  three-story  brick  in  my  mind,  and  marveled 

tlint  they 
did  not 
break 
liis  neck 
witli  the 
strange 
experi- 
ment I 
p  e  rceive 
n  o  w  , 
liowerer, 
that  tliey 
might 
liave    ta- 

STU&N    IIUUSB. 

kcu  him 
by  the  heels  and  thrown  him  clear  over  the  house  wilhotit  dis- 
commoding him  very  much,  ridostino  is  not  changed  any 
since  those  days,  in  manners,  customs,  architecture,  or  )Kx>plc. 
As  wo  rode  into  Mogduln  not  a  soul  was  vibiblo.  IJiit  tlm 
ring  of  the  horses*  hoob  roused  the  stupid  population,  and  tliey 
alt  came  trooping  out — old  men  iuid  old  women,  buys  and 
^rls,  tlie  blind,  tlie  crazy,  and  tlie  crippled,  all  in  ragged, 
■oiled  and  scanty  raiment,  and  all  abject  b^gars  by  iiatnre, 
instinct  and  edacation.  How  the  vermin-tortored  vagabonds 
'did  awarm  I  How' they  showed  their  scan  and  sores,  uid  pit- 
eooaly  pointed  to  their  maimed  and  crooked  limbs,  and  begged 
with  their  pleading  eyes  for  charity  I  We  had  invoked  a  spirit 
we  conld  not  lay.  They  hang  to  the  horace'e  tails,  chuig  to 
their  manes  and  the  stirrups,  closed  in  on  every  side  in  aooni 
of  dangerous  lioofs — and  out  of  their  infidel  throats,  with  one 
.accord,  burst  an  agonizing  and  moat  infernal  chorus :  "  How- 
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ajjiy  backsheesh  I  howajji,  bncksheesh  I  howajji,  bncksheeflh  t 
bucksheesh  I  backsheesh  1"  I  never  was  in  a  storm  like  that 
before. 

As  we  paid  the  bncksheesh  out  to  sore-eyed  diildren  and . 
brown,  buxom  girls  with  repulsively  tattooed  lips  and  chins, 
we  filed  through  the  town  and  by  many  an  exquisite  fresco, 
till  wo  came  to  a  bramblc-infcsted  inclosure  and  a  Iloman- 
looking  ruin  which  had  been  the  veritable  dwelling  of  St  Mary 
Magdalene,  the  friend  and  follower  of  Jesus.  The  guide  b^ 
lieved  it,  and  so  did  I.  I  could  not  well  do  otherwise,  with 
die  house  right  there  before  my  eyes  as  plain  as  day.  The 
pilgrims  took  down  portions  of  tlie  front  wall  for  specimens, 
as  is  their  honored  custom,  and  then  we  departed. 

We  are  camped  in  this  place,  now,  just  witliin  the  city  walls 
of  Tiberias.  We  went  into  the  town  before  nightfall  and 
looked  at  its  people — we  cared  notliing  about  its  houses.  Its 
people  are  best  examined  at  a  distance.  They  are  particularly 
uncomely  Jews,  Arabs,  and  negroes.  Squalor  and  poverty  are 
tlie  pride  of  Tiberias.  Tlie  young  women  wear  tlieir  dower 
strung  upon  a  strong  wire  that  curves  downward  from  the  top 
of  the  head  to  the  jaw — Turkish^silver  coins  which  they  have 
raked  together  or  inherited.  Most  of  these  maidens  were  not 
wealthy,  but  some  few  had  been  very  kindly  dealt  with  by  for- 
tune. I  saw  heiresses  tliere  wortli,  in  their  own  right — worth, 
well,  I  suppose  I  might  venture  to  say,  as  mucli  as  nine  dollars 
and  a  half.  But  such  cases  are  rare.  When  you  come  across 
one  of  these,  she  natnrally  puts  on  airs.  She  will  not  ask  for 
bucksheesli.  She  will  not  even  permit  of  undue  familiarity. 
She  assumes  a  crushing  dignity  and  goes  on  serenely  prac- 
ticing witli  her  fine-tootli  comb  and  quoting  poetry  just  tlie 
same  as  if  you  were  not  present  at  all.  Some  {leople  can  not 
stand  prosperity. 

Tlicy  say  that  tlie  long-nosed, lanky,  dyspeptic-looking  bo<Iy- 
snatchcrs,  with  Uie  indescribable  hats  on,  and  a  long  mrl 
dangling  down  in  front  of  each  ear,  are  tlie  old,  familiar,  self- 
righteous  Pharisees  we  read  of  in  the  Scriptures.  Verily,  they 
look  it    Judging  merely  by  their  general  style,  and  without 
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Other  evidence,  one  might  easily  anspect  that  Belf-righteooBneaa 
vaa  their  specialty. 

From  various  antliorities  I  have  cnlled  information  concern- 
ing Tiberias.  It  was  built  by  Herod  Antipas,  the  murderer 
of  John  the  Baptist,  and  named  after  the  £mperor  Tiberius. 
It  is  believed  that  it  stands  upon  the  site  of  what  must  have 
been,  ages  ago,  a  cityof  conBiderable  ardiitectnral  pretensions, 
judging  by  the  fine  porphyry  pillars  that  are  scattered  through 
Tiberias  and  down  the  lake  shore  southward.  Tliese  were 
flaled,  once,  and  yet,  although  the  stone  is  abont  as  hard  as 
iron,  the  flutings  are  almost  worn  away.    These  pillars  are 
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small,  and  donbtless  the  edifices  they  adorned  were  distin- 
guished more  for  elegance  tlian  grandeur.  This  modem  town 
— Tiberias — is  only  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament ;  never 
in  the  Old. 

The  Sanhedrim  met  here  last,  and  for  three  hundred  years 
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Tiberias  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine.  It  is 
one  of  the  four  holy  cities  of  the  Israelites,  and  is  to  them  what 
Mecca  is  to  the  Mohammedan  and  Jerusalem  to  tlie  Christian* 
It  has  been  the  abiding  place  of  many  learned  and  famous 
Jewish  rabbins.  Tlicy  lie  buried  here,  and  near  them  lie  also 
twenty-five  thousand  of  their  faith  who  traveled  far  to  be  near 
them  while  they  lived  and  lie  with  them  when  they  died.  The 
great  Babbi  Ben  Israel  spent  three  years  here  in  the  early  part 
of  tlie  Uiird  century.    He  is  dead,  now. 

The  celebrated  8ea  of  Galilee  is  not  so  large  a  sea  as  Lake 
Tahoe*  by  a  good  deal — it  is  just  about  two-thirds  as  large. 
And  when  wo  come  to  speak  of  beauty,  this  sea  is  no  m'>re  to 
be  compared  to  Talioe  than  a  meridian  of  longitude  is  to  a 
rainbow.  The  dim  waters  of  this  pool  can  not  suggest  the  lim- 
pid  brilliancy  of  Tahoe ;  these  low,  shaven,  yellow  hillocks  of 
rocks  and  sand,  so  devoid  of  perspective,  can  not  suggest  the 
grand  peaks  tliat  compass  Tahoe  like  a  wall,  and  whose  ribbed 
and  chasmed  fronts  are  dad  with  stately  pines  tliat  seem  to 
grow  small  and  smaller  as  they  climb,  till  one  might  fancy 
them  reduced  to  weeds  and  slirubs  far  upward,  where  they  join 
the  everlasting  snows.  Silence  and  solitude  brood  over  Tahoe; 
and  silence  and  solitude  brood  also  over  tliis  lake  of  Geneesa- 
ret.  But  the  solitude  of  the  one  is  as  cheerful  and  fascinating 
as  the  solitude  of  the  other  is  dismal  and  repellant. 

In  the  early  morning  one  watches  the  silent  battle  of  dawn 
and  darkness  upon  the  waters  of  Tahoe  with  a  placid  interest;^ 
but  when  tlie  shadows  sulk  away  and  one  by  one  the  hidden 
beauties  of  the  shore  unfold  themselves  in  the  full  splendor  of 
noon ;  when  the  still  surface  is  belted  like  a  rainbow  with  broad 
bars  of  blue  and  green  and  white,  half  the  distance  from  cir- 
cumference to  centre;  when,  in  tlie  lazy  summer  afternoon, he 
lies  in  a  boat,  far  out  to  where  tlie  dead  blue  of  the  deep  water 
begins,  and  smokes  the  pipe  of  peace  and  idly  winks  at  the 

*  I  meuure  «U  lakes  bj  Tahoe^  V^J  beoAow  I  urn  hr  mora  fiuDQkr  with  11 
Uiaa  with  anj  other,  and  partijr  bccanae  I  luiTe  such  m  high  adiiiintioii  for  H  and 
•och  a  world  oT  pleasant  recollecttooa  of  it|  that  it  Is  ynrj  umxij  impo«ibto  Was 
to  apaak  of  lakes  and  not  meotton  it 
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distant  crags  and  patches  of  snow  from  nnder  his  cap-brim ; 
when  the  boat  drifts  shoreward  to  the  white  water,  and  he  lolls 
over  the  gnnwale  and  gazes  by  the  hour  down  through  the 
crystal  depths  and  notes  the  colors  of  the  pebbles  and  reviews 
the  finny  armies  gliding  in  procession  a  hundred*feet  below ; 
when  at  night  he  sees  moon  and  stars,  mountain  ridges  feath- 
ered with  pines,  jutting  white  capes,  bold  promontories,  grand 
sweeps  of  rugged  scenery  topped  with  bald,  glimmering  peaks, 
all  magnificently  pictured  in  the  polished  mirror  of  die  lake, 
in  richest,  softest  detail,  the  tranquil  interest  that  was  bom 
with  the  morning  deepens  and  deepens,  by  sure  degrees,  till  it 
culminates  at  last  in  resistless  fascination  1 

It  is  solitude,  for  birds  and  squirrels  on  the  shore  and  fishes 
in  the  water  are  all  the  creatures  that  are  near  to  make  it  oth- 
erwise, but  it  is  not  the  sort  of  solitude  to  make  one  dreary. 
Come  to  Galilee  for  that.  If  these  unpeopled  deserts,  these 
rusty  mounds  of  barrenness,  tliat  never,  never,  never  do  sliake 
the  glare  from  their  harsh  outlines,  and  fade  and  faint  into 
vague  perspective ;  that  melancholy  ruin  of  Capernaum ;  tliis 
stupid  village  of  Tiberias,  slumbering  under  its  six  funereal 
plumes  of  palms ;  yonder  desolate  declivity  where  the  swine 
of  the  miracle  ran  down  into  the  sea,  and  doubtless  thought  it 
was  better  to  swallow  a  devil  or  two  and  get  drowned  into  tlie 
baigain  than  haVe  to  live  longer  in  such  a  place ;  this  cloud- 
less, blistering  sky ;  this  solemn,  sailless,  tintless  lake,  reposing 
within  its  rim  of  yellow  hills  and  low,  steep  banks,  and  look- 
ing just  as  expressionless  and  unpoetical  (when  we  leave  its 
sublime  history  out  of  the  question,)  as  any  metropolitan  res- 
ervoir in  diristcndom — if  tliese  tilings  are  not  food  for  rock 
me  to  sleep,  mother,  none  exist,  I  think. 

But  I  slioald  not  offer  the  evidence  for  tlie  prosecution  and 
leave  the  defense  unheard.  Wm.  C.  Grimes  deposes  as  fol- 
lows : — 


**  We  had  taken  ahip  to  go  orer  to  the  other  tide.  The  sea  wm  not  more  tbeo 
•ix  mllce  widei  Of  the  beeutj  of  the  ecene,  howerer,  I  oen  not  aej  enough,  nor 
een  I  imegiDe  where  thoee  travelers  carried  their  eyea  who  have  deacribed  the 
•oeoery  of  the  lake  as  tame  or  oniDtereating.    The  firai  great  diamctcriatic  of  it  ia 
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Uio  doop  bMin  In  which  it  lioa.  This  is  fttmi  ttiroo  to  four  hondrod  feet  deep  on  all 
■IdM  except  at  tlio  lower  eod,  and  the  aharp  slope  of  the  bank%  which  are  ail  of 
the  richest  green,  is  broken  and  diversified  bjr  Uie  wadys  and  water-courses  which 
work  their  wajr  down  through  the  akks  of  the  basin,  forming  dark  chaams  or  light 
snnnj  rallejrs.  Near  Tiberias  these  bsnks  sre  rockj,  end  ancient  sepulchres  open 
in  them,  with  their  doors  toward  the  water.  The/  selected  grand  spota^  as  dki  the 
Egyptians  of  old,  fer  burial  places,  as  If  tliey  designed  tliat  wlion  the  voice  of  Ood 
sliottld  reach  tlie  aleepersb  tliej  should  walk  ibrtli  and  open  tlieir  ejrea  oo  scones  of 
glorious  beaut/.  On  tlie  esst,  the  wild  end  desolate  mountaina  contrast  finely  with 
the  deep  blue  lake;  and  toward  the  north,  sublime  end  majestic;  Hermoo  looks 
down  on  the  sea,  lifting  bis  white  crown  to  besven  with  the  pride  of  a  bin  that  has 
soen  the  departing  footsteps  of  a  hundred  generations.  On  the  north-cast  shore  of 
the  sea  was  a  single  tree,  and  this  is  tlio  oolj  tree  of  any  also  vtmblo  from  the  wa- 
ter of  the  lake,  except  a  few  loticlj  palms  in  the  city  of  Tiberias,  and  by  Its  aoll* 
tary  position  attracta  more  attention  tlian  would  a  forest  Tlie  wliok>  sppoarance 
of  the  acene  to  precisely  whst  wo  would  expect  end  desiro  the  scenery  of  Gens^ 
sarot  to  be,  grand  beauty,  but  quiet  calm.    Tho  very  mountains  are  calm.** 

It  is  an  ingenioiiBly  written  description,  and  well  calculated 
to  deceive.  But  if  the  paint  and  the  ribbons  and  tlie  flowers 
be  strip])ed  from  it,  a  skeleton  will  be  found  beneath. 

80  stripped,  there  remains  a  lake  six  miles  wide  and  neutral 
in  color ;  with  steep  green  banks,  unrelieved  by  shrubbery ;  at 
one  end  bare,  unsightly  rocks,  with  (almost  invisible)  holes  in 
them  of  no  consequence  to  the  picture ;  eastward,  '^  wild  and 
desolate  mountains;"  0^^*  desolate  hills,  he  should  have 
said ;)  in  the  north,  a  mountain  called  Hermon,  with  snow  on 
it ;  peculiarity  of  tho  picture,  ^'  calmness ;"  its  prominent  fea* 
turo,  one  tree. 

No  ingenuity  could  make  such  a  picture  beautiful — to  one^s 
actual  vision. 

I  claim  the  right  to  correct  misstatements,  and  have  so  cor> 
rected  tlio  color  of  the  water  in  the  above  recapitulation.  The 
waters  of  Oencssaret  are  of  an  exceedingly  mild  blue,  even 
from  a  high  elevation  and  a  distance  of  five  miles.  Close  at 
hand  (tho  witness  was  sailing  on  tlie  lake,)  it  is  hardly  proper 
to  call  them  blue  at  all,  mucli  less  '^dccp"  blue.  I  wish  to 
state,  also,  not  as  a  correction,  but  as  matter  of  opinion,  tliat 
Mount  Ilcmion  is  not  a  striking  or  picturesque  mountain  by 
any  means,  being  too  near  tho  height  of  its  immediate  neigh* 
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bora  to  be  so.  That  ia  all.  I  do  not  object  to  the  witnesB 
dragging  a  mountain  forty-five  miles  to  help  the  Boenery  under 
consideration,  because  it  is  entirely  proper  to  do  it,  and  besides, 
the  picture  needs  it 

"  C.  W.  E.,"  (of  "  Life  in  the  Holy  Land,")  deposes  as  fol- 
lovra : — 

• 

"A  betotiftil  M*  lies  onboMmed  among  the  Oainaiii  bflli^  in  the  nidet  of  tbel 
land  onoe  poMOBiod  bj  Zebulon  and  Naphtali,  Aaber  and  Dan.  The  azure  of  the 
ikj  penetimtea  the  deptha  of  the  lake,  and  the  waters  are  aweet  and  cool.  On  the 
weat|  atretch  broad  lertile  plaina;  on  Uie  north  the  rockj  ahorea  riae  atep  bj  alcp 
until  in  the  far  dJatanoe  tower  the  anowj  heights  of  Hennon ;  on  the  east  through 
a  misty  Tell  are  seen  the  high  plaina  of  Perea,  which  atretch  awajr  in  ragged 
mountains  leading  the  mind  by  yaried  paths  toward  Jerasalem  the  Holy.  Flowers 
bloom  in  this  terrestrial  paradiae^  once  beautiAil  and  Tcrdant  with  waving  treea; 
ibiging  birds  endiant  the  ear ;  tlie  turtle-dore  soothes  with  its  woti^  note ;  the  crsst 
ed  lark  sends  up  i(s  song  toward  beoven,  and  the  grave  and  stately  stork  inspires 
the  mind  with  tliooght,  and  leads  It  on  to  meditatkm  and  repose.  life  hero  waa 
OQoe  klyllic,  charming;  bore  wero  once  no  rich,  no  poor,  no  high,  no  k>w.  It  was 
a  world  of  ease,  simplicity,  and  beauty;   now  it  is  a  scene  of  deeolatton  and 

laeiy. 

Tliis  is  not  an  ingenious  picture.  It  is  the  worst  I  ever  saw. 
It  describes  in  elaborate  detail  what  it  terms  a  ^^  terrestrial 
paradise,"  and  closes  with  the  startling  information  that  this 
paradise  is  ^'  a  scene  of  deaolaHon  and  misenfy 

I  have  given  two  fair,  average  specimens  of  the  character  of 
the  testimony  offered  by  the  majority  of  the  writers  who  visit 
this  region.  One  says,  ^^  Of  the  beauty  of  the  scene  I  can  not 
say  enough,"  and  then  proceeds  to  cover  up  with  a  woof  of 
glittering  sentences  a  tiling  whicli,  when  stripped  for  inspec- 
tion, proves  to  be  only  an  unobtrusive  basin  of  water,  some 
mountainous  desolation,  and  one  tree.  The  other,  after  a  con- 
scientious effort  to  build  a  terrestrial  paradise  out  of  the  same 
materials,  with  the  addition  of  a  ^^  grave  and  stately  stork," 
spoils  it  all  by  blundering  upon  the  ghastly  truth  at  tlie  last. 

Nearly  every  book  concerning  Galilee  and  its  lake  describes 
the  scenery  as  beautiful.  No— not  always  so  straightforward 
as  that.  Sometimes  the  imprtssion  intentionally  conveyed  is 
that  it  is  beautiiul,  at  the  same  time  that  the  author  is  careftd 
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not  to  say  that  it  is,  in  plain  Saxon.  But  a  carefal  analyBia  of 
theBO  descriptions  will  show  that  the  materials  of  which  they  ja« 
formed  are  not  individually  beautiful  and  can  not  be  wrought 
into  combinations  that  are  beautiful.  The  veneration  and  the 
affection  which  some  of  these  men  felt  for  the  scenes  they 
were  speaking  of,  heated  their  fancies  and  biased  their  judg- 
ment ;  but  the  pleasant  falsities  they  wrote  were  full  of  honest 
sincerity,  at  any  rate.  Others  wrote  as  tliey  did,  because  they 
feared  it  would  be  Unpopular  to  write  otherwise.  Others  were 
hypocrites  and  deliberately  meant  to  deceive.  Any  of  them 
would  say  in  a  moment,  if  asked,  that  it  was  always  right  and 
always  hesi  to  tell  the  truth.  Thoy  would  say  that,  at  any  rate, 
if  they  did  not  i>crcoivo  the  drift  of  tlie  question. 

But  why  sliould  not  the  truth  be  spoken  of  tliis  region  t  Is 
the  truth  harmful  t  Has  it  ever  needed  to  hide  its  face  I  God 
made  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  its  surroundings  as  Uiey  are.  Is 
it  the  province  of  Mr.  Grimes  to  improve  upon  Uie  work  t 

I  am  sure,  from  the  tenor  of  books  I  have  read,  that  many 
who  have  visited  this  land  in  years  gone  by,  were  Presbyte- 
rians, and  came  seeking  evidences  in  support  of  tlieir  particular 
creed  ;  they  found  a  Presbyterian  Palestine,  and  they  had  al- 
ready nmdo  up  their  minds  to  find  no  otiier,  though  possibly 
Uiey  did  not  know  it,  being  blinded  by  their  zeal.  Otliers 
were  Baptists,  seeking  Baptist  evidences  and  a  Baptist  Pales- 
tine. Others  were  Catholics,  Methodists,  Episcopalians,  seek- 
ing evidences  indorsing  their  several  creeds,  and  a  Catholic,  a 
Methodist,  an  Episcopalian  Palestine.  Honest  as  tliese  men^s 
intentions  may  have  lieen,  tlioy  were  full  of  partialities  and 
prejudices,  they  enterc<l  the  country  with  tlieir  verdicts  already 
prepared,  and  they  could  no  more  write  dispassionately  and 
impartially  about  it  than  they  could  about  their  own  wives 
and  diildren.  Our  pilgrims  have  brought  their  verdicts  with 
them.  They  have  shown  it  in  their  conversation  ever  since 
wo  left  Bcirout.  I  can  almost  tell,  in  set  phrase,  what  they 
will  say  when  thoy  see  Tabor,  Nazareth,  Jericho  and  Jeru- 
salem— heeause  I  have  Ae  baJIcs  they  mil  ^  smouch  *'  their  ideas 
from.    These  autliors  write  pictures  and  frame  rhapsodies,  and 
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lesser  men  follow  and  see  with  the  author's  eyes  instead  of 
their  own,  and  speak  with  his  tongue.  Wliat  the  pilgrims 
said  at  Cesarea  Philippi  surprised  mo  with  its  wisdom.  1 
found  it  afterwards  in  Eobinson.  Wliat  tliey  said  when 
Oenessaret  burst  upon  their  vision,  diarmed  me  with  its  grace. 
I  find  it  in  Mr.  Thompson's  ^^  Land  and  the  Book."  They 
have  spoken  often,  in  happily  worded  language  which  never 
varied,  of  how  they  mean  to  lay  their  weary  heads  upon  a 
stone  at  Bethel,  as  Jacob  did,  and  close  their  dim  eyes,  and 
dream,  perchance,  of  angels  descending  out  of  heaven  on  a 
ladder.  It  was  very  pretty.  But  I  have  recognized  the  weary 
head  and  the  dim  eyes,  finally.  Tliey  borrowed  the  idea — and 
the  words — and  the  construction — and  the  punctuation — ^from 
Grimes.  The  pilgrims  will  tell  of  Palestine,  when  they  get 
home,  not  as  it  appeared  to  tfiem,  but  as  it  appeared  to  Thomp- 
son and  Kobinson  and  Grimes — with  the  tints  varied  to  suit 
each  pilgrim's  ci*eed. 

Pilgrims,  sinners  and  Arabs  are  all  abed,  now,  and  the  camp 
is  still.  Labor  in  loneliness  is  irksome.  Since  I  made  my  last 
few  notes,  I  have  been  sitting  outside  the  tent  for  half  an  hour. 
Night  is  tlie  time  to  see  Galileo.  Geucssorct  under  tliese  lus- 
trous stars,  has  notliing  repulsive  about  it.  Genessaret  with 
tlie  glittering  reflections  of  the  constellations  flecking  its  sur- 
face, almost  makes  me  regret  that  I  ever  saw  the  rude  glare  of 
the  day  upon  it.  Its  history  and  its  associations  are  its  chief- 
est  charm,  in  any  eyes,  and  the  spells  they  weave  are  feeble  in 
tlie  searching  light  of  the  sun.  TTien,  we  scarcely  feel  the  fet- 
ters. Our  thoughts  wander  constantly  to  the  practical  con- 
cerns of  life,  and  refuse  to  dwell  upon  things  4liat  seem  vague 
and  unreal.  But  when  the  day  is  done,  even  the  most  unim- 
pressible  must  yield  to  the  dreamy  influences  of  tliis  tranquil 
starlight  The  old  traditions  of  the  place  steal  upon  his  mem- 
ory and  haunt  his  reveries,  and  tlien  his  fancy  clotlies  all 
sights  and  sounds  with  the  supernatural.  In  the  lapping  of 
the  waves  upon  the  beadi,  he  hears  tlie  dip  of  ghostly  oara ; 
in  tlie  secret  noises  of  tlie  night  he  hears  spirit  voices ;  in  tlie 
soft  sweep  of  the  breeze,  tlie  rush  of  invisible  wings.    Phan- 
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torn  ships  are  on  the  aea,  the  dead  of  twenty  oentariea  oome 
forth  from  the  tombe,  and  in  tlie  dirgea  of  the  night  wind  the 
Bonga  of  old  forgotten  agea  find  utterance  again. 

In  the  starlight,  Oalilee  has  no  bonndariea  but  the  broad 
oompasB  of  the  heavens,  and  is  a  theatre  meet  for  great  eveota ; 
meet  for  the  birth  of  a  religion  able  to  save  a  world ;  and 
meet  for  tlie  stately  Figure  appointed  to  stand  upon  its  stage 
and  proclaim  its  high  decrees.  But  in  the  sunlight,  one  says : 
Is  it  for  tlio  deeds  which  were  done  and  the  words  wliich  were 
spoken  in  tliis  little  acre  of  rocks  and  sand  eighteen  centuries 
gone,  tliat  the  bells  are  ringing  to^lay  in  the  remote  islands  of 
the  sea  and  far  and  wide  over  continents  that  clasp  the  cir* 
cumferonco  of  the  huge  globe  f 

One  can  comprehend  it  only  when  night  has  hidden  all  in- 
congruitics  and  created  a  theatre  proper  for  so  grand  a  drama. 

83 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

"TTTE  took  another  swim  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee  at  twilight 
VV  yeeterdayy  and  another  at  Bunrise  this  morning.  We 
haye  not  sailed,  but  three  swims  are  eqnal  to  a  sail,  are  they 
not  f  There  were  plenty  of  fish  visible  in  the  water,  but  we 
haye  no  outside  aids  in  this  pilgrimage  but  ^^  Tent  Life  in  the 
Holy  Land,"  ^  The  Land  and  the  Book,"  and  other  literature 
of  like  description — ^no  fishing-tackle.  There  were  no  fish  to 
be  had  in  the  village  of  Tiberias.  True,  we  saw  two  or  three 
vagabonds  mending  their  nets,  but  never  trying  to  catch  any 
thing  with  them. 

We  did  not  go  to  the  ancient  warm  baths  two  miles  below 
Tiberias.  I  had  no  desire  in  the  world  to  go  tliere.  This 
seemed  a  little  strange,  and  prompted  me  to  try  to  discover 
what  the  cause  of  tliis  unreasonable  indifference  was.  It  turned 
out  to  be  simply  because  Pliny  mentions  them.  I  have  con- 
ceived a  sort  of  unwarrantable  unfriendliness  toward  Pliny 
and  St.  Paul,  because  it  seems  as  if  I  can  never  ferret  out  a 
place  that  I  can  have  to  myself.  It  always  and  eternally 
transpires  that  St  Paul  has  been  to  that  place,  and  Pliny  has 
^  mentioned  "  it 

In  the  early  morning  we  mounted  and  started.  And  then  a 
weird  apparition  marched  forth  at  the  head  of  the  procession — 
a  pirate,  I  thought,  if  ever  a  pirate  dwelt  upon  land.  It  was 
a  tall  Arab,  as  swarthy  as  an  Indian ;  young — say  thirty  yean 
of  age.  On  his  head  he  had  closely  bound  a  gorgeous  yellow 
and  red  striped  silk  scarf^  whose  ends,  lavishly  fringed  with 
tisselo,  hung  down  between  his  shoulders  and  dallied  with  the 
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wind.  From  lik  neck  to  bis  knees,  in  ample  folds,  a  robe 
swept  down  that  was  a  very  star-spangled  banner  of  curved 
and  sinuous  bars  of  black  and  white.  Out  of  his  back,  some- 
where, apparently,  the  long  stem  of  a  chibouk  projected,  and 
reached  far  above  his  right  shoulder.  Athwart  his  back,  diag- 
onally, and  extending  high  above  his  left  shoulder,  was  an 
Arab  gtm  of  Saladin's  time,  that  was  splendid  with  silver  pla- 
ting from  stock  clear  up  to  the  end  of  its  measureless  stretch 
of  barrel.  About  his  waist  was  bound  many  and  many  a  yard 
of  elaborately  figured  but  sadly  tarnished  stuff  tliat  came  from 
sumptuous  Persia,  and  among  die  baggy  folds  in  front  the  sun- 
beams glinted  from  a  formidable  battery  of  old  brass-mounted 
horse-pistols  and  the  gilded  hilts  of  blood-thirsty  knives. 
There  were  holsters  for  more  pistols  appended  to  the  wonder- 
ful stack  of  long-haired  goat-skins  and  Persian  carpets,  which 
the  man  had  been  taught  to  regard  in  the  light  of  a  saddle ; 
and  down  among  the  pendulous  rank  of  vast  tassels  that 
swung  from  Uiat  saddle,  and  clanging  against  the  iron  shovel 
of  a  stirrup  that  propped  the  warrior's  knees  up  toward  his 
chin,  was  a  crooked,  silver-dad  scimetar  of  such  awful  dimen- 
sions and  such  implacable  expression  that  no  man  might  hope 
to  look  upon  it  and  not  shudder.  The  fringed  and  bedizened 
prince  whose  privilege  it  is  to  ride  the  pony  and  lead  the  ele- 
phant into  a  country  village  is  poor  and  naked  compared  to 
this  chaos  of  paraphernalia,  and  the  happy  vanity  of  the  one 
is  the  very  poverty  of  satisfaction  compared  to  the  majestic 
serenity,  tlie  overwhelming  complacency  of  the  other. 

''  Who  is  this  t  What  is  thisP  That  was  the  trembling  in- 
quiry all  down  the  line. 

'*  O  ur  guard  I  From  Galilee  to  the  birthplace  of  the  Saviour, 
tlie  country  is  infested  with  fierce  Bedouins,  whose  sole  happi- 
ness it  is,  in  this  life,  to  cut  and  stab  and  mangle  and  murder 
unoffending  Christians.    Allah  be  with  us  I" 

^*  Then  hire  a  r^ment  I  Would  yon  send  us  out  among 
these  desperate  hordes,  with  no  salvation  in  our  utmoet  need 
but  this  old  turret  T 

The  dragoman  laughed — ^not  at  the  facetiouaness  of  the  sim- 
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ile,  for  verily,  that  guide  or  that  courier  or  that  dragoman 
never  yet  lived  apon  earth  vho  had  in  him  the  funteet  appre- 
ciatioD  of  a  joke,  even  thongh  that  joke  were  bo  broad  and  so 
ponderouB  that  if  it  fell  on  him  it  would  flatten  him  out  like  a 
postage  Btamp — the  dragoman  laughed,  and  then,  emboldened 
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by  some  thought  tliat  was  in  his  brain,  no  doubt,  proceeded  to 
extremities  and  winked. 

In  straits  like  these,  when  a  man  laughs,  it  is  encouraging ; 
when  he  winks,  it  is  positively  reosauring.  He  finally  inti- 
mated tliat  one  guard  would  be  suflicicnt  to  protect  us,  but  that 
that  one  was  an  absolute  necessity.    It  was  because  of  the 
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moral  weight  his  awfal  panoply  woald  haye  with  the  Bedouins. 
Then  I  said  we  didn't  want  any  gnard  at  all.  If  one  fantastic 
vagabond  could  protect  eight  armed  Cliristians  and  a  pack  of 
Arab  servants  from  all  harm,  surely  tliat  detachment  could 
protect  themselves.  Uo  shook  his  head  Jonbtfully.  Then  I 
saidy  just  tliink  of  how  it  looks — think  of  low  it  would  read, 
to  self-reliant  Americans,  that  we  went  sneaking  through  this 
deserted  wilderness  under  tlie  protection  of  tliis  masquerading 
Arab,  who  would  break  his  neck  getting  out  of  the  country 
if  a  man  that  was  a  man  ever  started  after  him.  It  was  a 
mean,  low,  degrading  position.  Wliy  were  we  ever  told  to 
bring  navy  revolvers  with  us  if  we  had  to  be  protected  at  last 
by  this  infamous  star-spangled  scum  of  the  desert!  These  ap- 
peals were  vain — the  drngomaii  only  smiled  and  sliook  his 
head. 

I  rode  to  the  front  and  struck  up  an  acquaintance  witli  King 
Solomon-in-all-his-glory,  and  got  him  to  show  me  his  lingering 
eternity  of  a  gun.  It  had  a  rusty  flint  lock  ;  it  was  ringed 
and  barred  and  plated  with  silver  from  end  to  end,  but  it  was 
as  desperately  out  of  tlio  i)erpendicular  as  are  the  billiard  cues 
of  '49  that  one  finds  yet  in  service  in  the  ancient  mining 
camps  of  California.  The  muzzle  was  eaten  by  the  rust  of 
centuries  into  a  ragged  filagree-work,  like  the  end  of  a  burnt- 
out  stove-pipe.  I  shot  one  eye  and  peered  widiin — it  was 
flaked  with  iron  rust  like  an  old  steamboat  boiler.  I  borrowed 
tlie  ponderous  pistols  and  snapped  them.  They  were  rusty  in- 
side, too — had  not  been  loaded  for  a  generation.  I  went  back, 
full  of  encouragement,  and  reported  to  the  guide,  and  asked 
him  to  disdiarge  this  dismantled  fortress.  It  came  out,  then. 
.  This  fellow  was  a  retainer  of  the  Sheik  of  Tiberias.  lie  was 
a  source  of  Government  revenue.  lie  was  to  the  Empire  of 
Tiberias  what  tlie  customs  are  to  America.  The  Sheik  im- 
posed  guards  upon  travelers  and  diargcd  tliem  for  it  It  is  a 
lucrative  source  of  emolument,  and  sometimes  brings  into  the 
national  treasury  as  much  as  thirty-five  or  forty  dollars  a  year. 

I  knew  the  warrior's  secret  now ;   I  knew  the  hollow  vanity 
<^  his  rusty  trumpery,  and  despised  his  asinine  complacency. 
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I  told  on  him,  .and  with  reckleBs  daring  the  cavalcade  rode 
straight  ahead  ,into  the  perilons  aolitudea  of  the  desert,  and 
scorned  his  fraiftic  warnings  of  the  mutilation  and  death  that 
hovered  abont  ^em  on  every  side. 

Arrived  at  an  elevation  of  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the 
lake,  (I  ought  to  mention  that  the  lake  lies  six  hundred  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean — ^no  traveler  ever  neglects 
to  flourish  that  fragment  of  news  in  his  letters,)  as  bald  and 
unthrilling  a  panorama  as  any  land  can  afford,  perhaps,  was 
spread  out  before  us.  Yet  it  was  so  crowded  with  historical 
interest,  that  if  all  the  pages  that  have  been  written  about  it 
were  spread  upon  its  surface,  they  would  flag  it  from  horizon 
to  horizon  like  a  pavement.  Among  Uie  localities  comprised 
in  this  view,  were  Mount  Hermon ;  the  hills  that  border  Cesa- 
rea  Philippi,  Dan,  the  Sources  of  tlie  Jordan  and  the  Waters 
ofMerom;  Tiberias;  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  Joseph's  Pit;  Oaper- 
naum ;  Bethsaida ;  the  supposed  scenes  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  the  feeding  of  the  multitudes  and  Uie  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes ;  the  declivity  down  which  the  swine  ran  to 
the  sea ;  the  entrance  and  the  exit  of  the  Jordan ;  Safed,  ^' the 
city  set  upon  a  hill,''  one  of  the  four  holy  cities  of  the  Jews, 
and  die  place  where  they  believe  the  real  Messiah  will  appear 
when  he  comes  to  redeem  the  world ;  part  of  the  battlo-iield 
of  Ilattin,  where  the  knightly  Crusaders  fought  their  last  fight, 
and  in  a  blaze  of  glory  passed  from  the  stage  and  ended  their 
splendid  career  forever;  Mount  Tabor,  the  traditional  scene  of 
the  Lord's  Transfiguration.  And  down  toward  the  southeast 
lay  a  landscape  that  suggested  to  my  mind  a  quotation  (imper- 
fectly remembered,  no  doubt :) 

"The  Rpbniimitoa^  not  boing  called  upon  to  share  in  the  rich  q)oil8  of  tlie  Am- 
monitiah  war,  aflaembled  a  luiglitjr  liott  to  fight  againat  Jeptha,  Judge  of  Israel; 
who,  being  oppriscd  of  their  approocli,  gathered  together  the  men  of  Israel  and 
gave  them  battle  and  put  them  to  flight  To  make  his  yictorj  the  more  eecttro.  lie 
stationed  guards  st  the  different  fords  and  passages  of  Uie  Jordan,  widi  instructions 
to  let  none  pass  wlio  could  not  sa/  Shibbdetb.  The  Ephraimites,  being  of  n  dif- 
fiMrent  tribe,  could  not  fnimo  to  prouounoo  the  word  aright,  but  called  It  SibboleUi, 
which  proved  tliera  enemies  and  cost  Uiem  thoir  lives ;  wherefore,  forty  and  two 
thousand  fell  at  the  different  fords  and  passages  of  the  Jordan  that  daj.** 
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We  jogged  along  peacefully  over  the  great  carayan  route 
from  Damoecus  to  Jerusalem  and  Egypt,  past  Lubia  and  other 
Syrian  hamlets,  perched,  in  the  unvarying  style,  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  steep  mounds  and  hills,  and  fenced  round  about  with 
giant  eaotuses,  (the  sign  of  worthless  land,)  with  prickly  pears 
upon  them  like  hams,  and  came  at  last  to  the  battle-field  of 
Hattin. 

It  is  a  grand,  insular  plateau,  and  looks  as  if  it  might  have 
been  created  for  a  battle-field.  Ilere  the  peerless  Saladin  met 
tlie  Christian  host  some  seven  hundred  years  ago,  and  broke 
their  power  in  Palestine  for  all  time  to  come.  There  had  long 
been  a  truco  between  the  opposing  forces,  but  according  to  the 
Guido-Book,  Kaynauld  of  Cliatillon,  Lord  of  Kcrak,  broke  it 
by  plundering  a  Damascus  caravan,  and  refusing  to  give  up 
eitlier  the  merchants  or  their  goods  when  Saladiu  demanded 
them.  This  conduct  of  an  insolent  petty  chieftain  stung  the 
Sultan  to  tlie  quick,  and  he  swore  tliat  he  would  slaughter 
Baynauld  witli  his  own  hand,  no  matter  how,  or  when,  or 
where  he  found  him.  Both  armies  prepared  for  war.  Under 
the  weak  King  of  Jerusalem  was  the  very  flower  of  the  Chris- 
tian chivalry.  Ue  foolishly  compelled  them  to  undergo  a  long, 
exhausting  march,  in  tlie  scordiing  sun,  and  then,  without 
water  or  other  refreshment,  ordered  them  to  encamp  in  this 
open  plain .  The  splendidly  mounted  masses  of  Moslem  soldiers 
swept  round  the  nortli  end  of  Genessaret,  burning  and  destroy- 
ing as  they  came,  and  pitched  their  camp  in  front  of  tlie  oppo- 
sing lines.  At  dawn  the  terrific  fight  began.  Surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  Sultanas  swarming  battalions,  tlie  Christian 
Knights  fotiglit  on  without  a  hope  for  their  lives.  Tliey  fought 
with  desperate  valor,  but  to  no  purpose ;  the  odds  of  heat  and 
numbers,  and  consuming  tliirst,  were  too  great  against  them.' 
Towards  tlie  middle  of  the  day  the  bravest  of  their  band  cut 
tlieir  way  through  the  Moslem  ranks  and  gained  the  summit 
of  a  little  hill,  and  Uiere,  hour  after  hour,  tliey  closed  around 
tlie  banner  of  the  Cross,  and  beat  back  the  charging  squadrons 
of  the  enemy. 

But  the  doom  of  the  Cliristian  power  was  sealed.    Sunset 
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found  Saladin  Lord  of  Palestine,  the  Christian  chivalry  strewn 
in  heaps  upon  the  field,  and  the  King  of  Jerusalem,  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Templars,  and  Baynauld  of  Cliatillou,  captives 
in  the  Sultan's  tent.  Saladin  treated  two  of  the  prisoners  with 
princely  courtesy,  and  ordered  refreshments  to  be  set  before 
them.  When  the  King  handed  an  iced  Sherbet  to  Chatillon, 
the  Sultan  said,  ^^  It  is  thou  that  givest  it  to  him,  not  I."  He 
remembered  his  oath,  and  slaughtered  the  hapless  Knight  of 
Chatillon  with  his  own  hand. 

It  was  hard  to  realize  that  this  silent  plain  had  once  re- 
sounded with  martial  music  and  trembled  to  the  tramp  of 
armed  men.  It  was  hard  to  people  tliis  solitude  with  rushing 
columns  of  cavalry,  and  stir  its  torpid  pulses  with  the  shouts 
of  victors,  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded,  and  the  flash  of  banner 
and  steel  above  the  surging  billows  of  war.  A  desolation  is 
here  that  not  even  imagination  can  grace  with  the  pomp  of  life 
and  action. 

We  reached  Tabor  safely,  and  considerably  in  advance 
of  that  old  iron-clad  swindle  of  a  guard.  We  never  saw  a 
human  being  on  the  whole  route,  much  less  lawless  hordes  of 
Bedouins.  Tabor  stands  solitary  and  alone,  a  giant  sentind 
above  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon.  It  rises  some  fourteen  hundred 
feet  above  the  surrounding  level,  a  green,  wooden  cone,  sym- 
metrical and  fiill  of  grace — ^a  prominent  landmark,  and  one 
ihat  is  exceedingly  pleasant  to  eyes  surfeited  with  the  repul- 
sive monotony  of  desert  Syria.  We  climbed  Uie  steep  path  to 
its  sommit,  through  breezy  glades  of  thorn  and  oak.  Tlie  view 
presented  from  its  highest  peak  was  almost  beautiful.  Below, 
wastCha  broad,  level  plain  of  Esdraelon,  checkered  with  fields 
like  4t  chess-board,  and  full  as  smooth  and  level,  seemingly ; 
dotted  about  its  borders  with  white,  compact  villages,  and 
faintly  penciled,  far  and  near,  with  the  curving  lines  of  roads 
and  trails.  When  it  is  robed  in  the  fresh  verdure  of  spring,  it 
must  form  a  charming  picture,  even  by  itself.  Skirting  its 
southern  Iborder  rises  **  Little  Hermon,''  over  whose  summit  a 
glimpse  of  'Gilboa  is  caught  Nain,  famous  for  tlie  raising  of 
ihe  widaw?«  jon,  and  Endor,  as  famous  for  the  performances 
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of  her  witdi,  arc  in  view.    To  tlio  eastward  lies  tlie  Talloy  of, 
the  Jordan  and  beyond  it  the  monntains  of  Oilead.    Westward 
is  Hount  Cnrmel.     Ilermon  in  the  north — the  table-lands  of 
Baslian — Safed,  tJie  holy  city,  gleaming  white  upon  a  tall  spur 
of  the  mountains  of  Lebanon — a  steel-blue  comer  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee — saddle-peaked  Hattin,  traditional  "Mount  of  Beat- 
itudes" and 
mate  witness 
of  tlio    last 
brave     fight 
of  tlie  Orufla- 
ding  boat  for 
Iloly  Cross — 
these  fill  np 
the  pictnro. 

To  glance 
at  tlie  salient 
features  of 
tills  landscape 

through    tlie  Moo«T«oiL 

pictnrcsqno 

framework  of  a  ragged  and  mined  stone, window-arch  of  the 
time  of  Clirist,  tlius  hiding  from  sight  all  tliat  is  unattractive, 
is  to  secure  to  yourself  a  pleasnre  worth  climbing  the  monn- 
tiun  to  enjoy.  One  must  stand  on  his  head  to  get  tlie  best 
effect  in  a  fine  sunset,  and  set  a  landscape  in  a  bold,  strong 
framework  that  is  very  close  at  hand,  to  bring  ont  all  its  beau- 
ty. One  leams  tins  latter  tmtli  never  more  to  forget  it,  in  that 
mimic  land  of  enchantment,  the  wonderful  garden  of  my  lord 
the  Coant  Pallavicini,  near  Gonoo.  Ton  go  wandering  for 
hours  among  hills  and  wooded  glens,  artfnlly  contrived  to 
leave  the  impression  that  Natnre  shaped  them  and  not  man ; 
following  winding  patlis  and  coming  suddenly  n|K)n  leaping 
cascades  and  mstic  bridges ;  finding  sylvan  lakes  where  you 
expected  them  not ;  loitering  tlirongh  battered  mcdUeval  cas- 
tles in  miniature  tliat  seem  hoary  with  age  and  yet  were  bnilt 
a  dozen  years  ago ;  meditating  over  ancient  crumbting  tomfaa, 
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whose  marble  columns  were  marred  and  broken  purposely  by 
the  modern  artist  Uiat  made  them ;  stumbling  unawares  upon 
toy  palaces,  wrought  of  rare  and  costly  materials,  and  again 
upon  a  peasant's  hut,  whose  dilapidated  furniture  would  never 
suggest  that  it  was  made  so  to  order ;  sweeping  round  and 
round  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  on  an  enchanted  wooden  horse 
that  is  moved  by  some  invisible  agency ;  traversing  Soman 
roads  and  passing  under  majestic  triumphal  arches;  resting  in 
quaint  bowers  where  unseen  spirits  discharge  jets  of  water  on 
you  from  every  possible  direction,  and  where  even  tlie  flowers 
you  touch  assail  you  witli  a  shower ;  boating  on  a  subterranean 
lake  among  caverns  and  arches  royally  draped  with  clustering 
stalactites,  and  passing  out  into  open  day  upon  another  lake, 
which  is  bordered  with  sloping  banks  of  grass  and  gay  with 
patrician  barges  that  swim  at  anchor  in  the  shadow  of  a  min- 
iature marble  temple  that  rises  out  of  the  clear  water  and 
glasses  its  white  statues,  its  ridi  capitals  and  fluted  columns 
in  the  tranquil  deptlis.  So,  from  marvel  to  marvel  you  have 
drifted  on,  thinking  all  the  time  that  the  one  last  seen  must  be 
the  cfaiefest.  And,  verily,  the  diiefest  wonder  is  reserved  until 
the  last,  but  you  do  not  see  it  until  you  step  ashore,  and  pass- 
ing through  a  wilderness  of  rare  flowers,  collected  from  every 
comer  of  tlie  eartli,  yon  stand  at  tlie  door  of  one  more  mimic 
temple.  Right  in  this  place  the  artist  taxed  his  genius  to  the 
utmost,  and  fairly  opened  tlie  gates  of  faiiy  land.  Ton  look 
through  an  unpretending  pane  of  glass,  stained  yellow ;  the 
first  thing  you  see  is  a  mass  of  quivering  foliage,  ten  short  steps 
before  you,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  ragged  opening  like  a 
gateway — a  thing  that  is  common  enough  in  nature,  and  not 
apt  to  excite  suspicions  of  a  deep  human  design — ^and  above 
the  bottom  of  the  gateway,  project,  in  the  most  careless  way, 
a  few  broad  tropic  leaves  and  brilliant  flowers.  All  of  a  sud- 
den, tlirough  this  bright,  bold  gateway,  you  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  faintest,  softest,  richest  picture  that  ever  graced  the 
dream  of  a  dying  Saint,  since  John  saw  tlie  New  Jerusalem 
glimmering  above  the  clouds  of  Ileavon.  A  broad  sweep  of 
sea,  flecked  with  careening  sails ;  a  sliarp,  jutting  cape,  and  a 
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lofty  liglithouBe  on  it ;  a  sloping  lawn  behind  it ;  beyond,  a 
portion  of  the  old  "  city  of  palaces/'  with  its  parks  and  hills 
and  stately  mansions ;  beyond  tliese,  a  prodigious  mountain, 
with  its  strong  outlines  sliarply  cut  against  ocean  and  sky ;  and 
over  all,  vagrant  shreds  and  flakes  of  cloud,  floating  in  a  sea 
of  gold.  The  ocean  is  gold,  the  city  is  gold,  the  meadow,  the 
mountain,  the  sky— every  thing  is  golden — ^rich,  and  mellow, 
and  dreamy  as  a  vision  of  Paradise.  No  artist  could  put  upon 
canvas  its  entrancing  beauty,  and  yet,  without  the  yellow 
glass,  and  the  carefully  contrived  accident  of  a  framework  that 
cast  it  into  enchanted  distance  and  shut  out  from  it  all  unat- 
tractive features,  it  was  not  a  picture  to  fall  into  ccstncies  over. 
Such  is  life,  and  the  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  us  all. 

There  is  nothing  for  it  now  but  to  come  back  to  old  Tabor, 
though  the  subject  is  tiresome  enough,  and  I  can  not  stick  to 
it  for  wandering  olBT  to  scenes  that  are  pleasantcr  to  remember. 
I  think  I  will  skip,  any  how.  There  is  nothing  about  Tabor 
(except  we  concede  tliat  it  was  tlie  scene  of  tlie  Transfigura- 
tion,) but  some  gray  old  ruins,  stacked  up  there  in  all  ages  of 
the  world  from  the  days  of  stout  Gideon  and  parties  tliat 
flourished  thirty  centuries  ago  to  the  frcsli  yesterday  of  Cnt- 
sading  times.  It  has  its  Greek  Convent,  and  the  cofibe  tliere 
is  good,  but  never  a  splinter  of  the  true  cross  or  bone  of  a  hal- 
lowed saint  to  arrest  the  idle  thoughts  of  worldlings  and  turn 
them  into  graver  channels.  A  Catliolic  diurdi  is  nothing  to 
me  that  has  no  relics. 

The  plain  of  Esdraelon — ^'^the  battle-field  of  the  nations^ — 
only  sets  one  to  dreaming  of  Joshua,  and  Benhadad,  and  Saul, 
and  Gideon ;  Tamerlane,  Tancred,  Occur  de  Lion,  and  Saladin ; 
the  warrior  Kings  of  Persia,  Egypt's  heroes,  and  Napoleon — 
for  tliey  all  fought  here.  If  the  magic  of  the  moonlight  could 
summon  from  Uie  graves  of  forgotten  centuries  and  many  lands 
the  countless  myriads  that  have  battled  on  this  wide,  far- 
reaching  fioor,  and  array  tliem  in  tlie  thousand  strange  coa* 
tumes  of  their  hundred  nationalities,  and  send  tlie  vast  host 
sweeping  down  the  plain,  splendid  with  plumes  and  banners 
and  glittering  lances,  I  could  stay  here  an  age  to  see  the  phan- 
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torn  pageanL  Bnt  the  magic  of  the  moonlight  is  a  vanitj  and 
a  fraud ;  and  whoBO  pntteth  liis  tnut  in  it  shall  snffer  Borrow 
and  disappointment        ' 

Down  at  tlie  foot  of  Tabor,  and  jnst  at  tlie  edge  of  the  sto- 
ried Plain  of  Eedraelon,  is  tlie  insignificant  village  of  Deborieh, 
where  Deborah,  prophetess  of  Israel,  lived.  It  is  juat  like 
Uagdala. 


CHAPTER  L. 

"TTTE  descended  from  Mount  Tabor,  crossed  a  deep  raTine, 
VV  and  followed  a  hilly,  rocky  road  to  Nazaretli^-distant 
two  hours.  All  distances  in  the  East  are  measured  by  hours, 
not  miles.  A  good  horse  will  walk  three  miles  an  hour  over 
nearly  any  kind  of  a  road ;  therefore,  an  hour,  here,  always 
stands  for  three  miles.  This  metliod  of  computation  is  boUi* 
ersome  and  annoying ;  and  mitil  one  gets  tliorouglily  aocus- 
tomed  to  it,  it  carries  no  intelligence  to  his  mind  until  he  has 
stopped  and  translated  the  pagan  hours  into  Cliristian  miles, 
juftt  as  people  do  with  the  spoken  words  of  a  foreign  language 
tliey  are  acquainted  with,  but  not  familiarly  enough  to  catch 
the  meaning  in  a  moment.  Distances  traveled  by  human  feet 
are  also  estimated  by  hours  and  minutes,  tliough  I  do  not 
know  what  the  base  of  the  calculation  is.  In  Constantinople 
you  ask,  '^  How  far  is  it  to  the  Consulate  t'*  and  tlioy  answer, 
^^  About  ton  minutes."  '^  How  far  is  it  to  the  Lloyds*  Agency  t" 
"  Quarter  of  an  hour.'*  "  llow  far  is  it  to  tlie  lower  bridge  V 
"  Four  minutes."  I  can  not  be  positive  about  it,  but  I  tliink 
that  there,  when  a  man  orders  a  pair  of  pantaloons,  he  says  he 
wants  them  a  quarter  of  a  minute  in  the  legs  and  nine  seconds 
around  the  waist. 

Two  hours  from  Tabor  to  Nazareth — and  as  it  was  an  un- 
commonly narrow,  crooked  trail,  we  necessarily  met  all  tlie 
camel  trains  and  jackass  caravans  between  Jericho  and  Jack- 
sonville in  tliat  particular  place  and  nowhere  else.  The  don- 
keys do  not  matter  so  much,  because  they  are  so  small  that 
you  can  jump  your  horse  over  them  if  he  is  an  animal  of  spirit. 
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but  a  camel  is  not  jampable.  A  camel  is  as  tall  aa  any  ordi- 
nary dwelling-house  in  Syria — ^wliich  is  to  say  a  camel  is  from 
one  to  two,  and  sometimes  nearly  three  feet  taller  than  a  good- 
sized  man.  In  this  part  of  the  country  Ids  load  is  oftenest  in 
the  shape  of  colossal  sacka— one  on  each  side.  He  and  his 
cargo  take  up  as  much  room  as  a  carriage.  Think  of  meeting 
this  style  of  obstruction  in  a  narrow  trail.  The  camel  would 
not  turn  out  for  a  king.  He  stalks  serenely  along,  bringing 
his  cushioned  stilts  forward  with  the  long,  regular  swing  of  a 
pendulum,  and  whatever  is  in  the  way  must  get  out  of  the  way 
peaceably,  or  be  wiped  out  forcibly  by  Uie  bulky  sacks.  It 
was  a  tiresome  ride  to  us,  and  perfectly  exhausting  to  Uie 
horses.  We  were  compelled  to  jump  over  upwards  of  eighteen 
hundred  donkeys,  and  only  one  person  in  the  party  was  un- 
seated less  than  sixty  times  by  the  camels.  This  seems  like  a 
powerful  statement,  but  the  poet  has  said,  ^'  Things  are  not 
what  they  seem.**  I  can  not  tliink  of  any  thing,  now,  more 
certain  to  make  one  sliudder,  than  to  have  a  soft-footed  camel 
sneak  up  behind  him  and  touch  him  on  the  ear  witli  its  cold, 
flabby  under-lip.  A  camel  did  this  for  one  of  the  boys,  who 
was  drooping  over  his  saddle  in  a  brown  study.  He  glanced 
up  and  saw  the  majestic  apparition  hovering  above  him,  and 
made  frantic  efforts  to  get  out  of  the  way,  but  the  camel 
reached  out  and  bit  him*  on  the  shoulder  before  he  accom- 
plished it  This  was  the  only  pleasant  incident  of  the  jour- 
ney. 

At  Nazareth  we  camped  in  an  olive  grove  near  the  Yii^n 
Mary's  fountain,  and  that  wonderful  Arab  '*  guard  ^  came  to 
collect  some  bucksheesh  for  his  ^^  services  "  in  following  us  from 
Tiberias  and  warding  off  invisible  dangers  with  the  terrors  of 
his  armament.  The  dragoman  had  paid  his  master,  but  that 
counted  as  nothing — ^if  you  hire  a  man  to  sneeze  for  you,  here, 
and  another  man  chooses  to  help  him,  you  have  got  to  pay 
both.  They  do  nothing  whatever  without  pay.  How  it  must 
have  surprised  these  people  to  hear  the  way  of  salvation  offered 
to  them  ^  wiihotU  money  and  vnihaut  price/^  If  the  manners, 
the  people  or  the  customs  of  this  country  have  changed  since 
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the  Savioar^B  time,  the  figures  and  metaphon  of  the  Bible  are 
not  the  evidences  to  prove  it  by. 

We  entered  the  great  Latin  Convent  which  is  built  over  the 
traditional  dwelling-place  of  the  Holy  Family.  We  went 
down  a  flight  of  fifteen  steps  below  the  ground  level,  and  stood 
in  a  small  diapel  tricked  out  with  tapestry  hangings,  silver 
lamps,  and  oil  paintings.  A  spot  marked  by  a  cross,  in  the 
marble  fioor,  under  the  altar,  was  exliibited  as  the  place  made 
forever  holy  by  the  feet  of  the  Virgin  when  slie  stood  up  to 
receive  the  message  of  the  angel.  So  simple,  «o  unpretending 
a  locality,  to  be  the  spene  of  so  mighty  an  event  I  The  very 
scene  of  the  Annunciation — an  event  whicli  has  been  com- 
memorated by  splendid  shrines  and  august  temples  all  over  the 
civilized  world,  and  one  which  the  princes  of  art  have  made  it 
their  loftiest  ambition  to  picture  worthily  on  their  canvas ;  a 
spot  whose  history  is  familiar  to  the  very  children  of  every 
house,  and  city,  and  obscure  hamlet  of  the  farthest  lands  of 
Christendom ;  a  spot  which  myriads  of  men  would  toil  across 
the  breadth  of  a  world  to  see,  would  consider  it  a  priceless 
privil^^  to  look  upon.  It  was  easy  to  think  these  Uioughts. 
But  it  was  not  easy  to  bring  myself  up  to  tlie  magnitnde  of  the 
situation.  I  could  sit  off  several  thousand  miles  and  imagine 
the  angel  appearing,  with  sliadowy  wings  and  lustrous  counte* 
nance,  and  note  the  glory  that  streamed  downward  upon  the 
Viigin's  head  while  tlie  message  from  the  Tlirone  of  God  fell 
upon  her  ears — any  one  can  do  that,  beyond  the  ocean,  but  few 
can  do  it  here.  I  saw  the  little  recess  from  which  the  angel 
stepped,  but  could  not  fill  its  void.  The  angels  tliat  I  know 
are  creatures  of  unstable  fancy — tlicy  will  not  fit  in  niches  of 
substantial  stone.  Imagination  labors  best  in  distant  fields.  I 
doubt  if  any  man  can  stand  in  the  Grotto  of  the  Annunciation 
and  people  with  the  phantom  images  of  his  mind  its  too  tan- 
gible walls  of  stone. 

They  showed  us  a  broken  granite  pillar,  depending  from  the 
roof,  whicli  tliey  said  was  hacked  in  two  by  tlie  Moslem  con- 
querors of  Nasareih,  in  the  vain  hope  of  pulling  down  the 
sanctuary.    But  the  pillar  remained  miraculously  suspended 
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in  the  air,  and,  nnsapported  itself,  supported  then  and  still 
supports  the  roof.  By  dividing  this  statement  up  among  eight, 
it  was  found  not  difficult  to  believe  it. 

These  gifted  Latin  monks  never  do  any  thing  by  halves.  If 
they  were  to  show  you  the  Brazen  Serpent  that  was  elevated 
in  ihe  wilderness,  you  could  depend  upon  it  that  they  had  on 
hand  the  pole  it  was  elevated  on  also,  and  even  the  hole  it 
stood  in.  They  have  got  Uie  ^^  Grotto  "  of  the  Annunciation 
here;  and  just  as  convenient  to  it  as  one's  throat  is  to  his 
moutii,  they  have  also  the  Virgin's  Kitchen,  and  even  her  sit- 
ting-room, where  she  and  Joseph  watched  the  infant  Saviour 
play  with  Hebrew  toys  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  All  un- 
der one  roof,  and  all  clean,  spacious,  comfortable  **  grottoes." 
It  seems  curious  that  personages  intimately  connected  with  the 
Holy  Family  always  lived  in  grottoes — in  Nazareth,  in  Beth- 
lehem, in  imperial  Ephesus — and  yet  nobody  else  in  their  day 
and  generation  thought  of  doing  any  thing  of  the  kind.  If 
they  ever  did,  their  grottoes  are  all  gone,  and  I  suppose  we 
ought  to  wonder  at  the  peculiar  marvel  of  the  preservation  of 
these  I  speak  of.  When  the  Virgin  fled  from  Herod's  wrath, 
she  hid  in  a  grotto  in  Betlilehem,  and  the  same  is  there  to  this 
day.  The  slaughter  of  the  innocents  in  Bethlehem  was  done 
in  a  grotto ;  the  Saviour  was  bom  in  a  grotto — ^botli  are  shown 
to  pilgrims  yet.  It  is  exceedingly  strange  Uiat  tliese  tremen- 
dous events  all  happened  in  grottocp — and  exceedingly  fortu- 
nate, likewise,  because  the  strongest  houses  must  crumble  to 
ruin  in  time,  but  a  grotto  in  the  living  rock  will  last  forever, 
It  is  an  imposture — ^this  grotto  stuff— but  it  is  one  tliat  all  men 
ought  to  thank  tlie  Catholics  for.  .  Wherever  they  ferret  out  a 
lost  locality  made  holy  by  some  Scriptural  event,  they  straight- 
way build  a  massive— almost  imperishable— church  there,  and 
preserve  tlie  memory  of  that  locality  for  the  gratification  of 
future  generations.  If  it  had  been  left  to  Protestants  to  do 
this  most  worthy  work,  we  would  not  even  know  where  Jeru- 
salem is  to-day,  and  tlie  man  who  could  go  and  put  his  finger 
on  Nazareth  would  be  too  wise  for  this  world.  The  world 
owes  tlie  Catholics  its  good  will  even  for  the  happy  rascality 
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« 

of  liowing  ont  these  l)ogiiB  grottoes  in  the  rock ;  for  it  is  infi- 
nitely more  satisfactory  to  look  at  a  grotto,  M*hero  people  have 
faithfully  believed  for  centuries  that  the  Virgin  once  lived, 
tlian  to  have  to  imngine  a  dwelling-place  for  her  somewhere, 
any  where,  nowhere,  loose  and  at  lai^e  all  over  diis  town  of 
Nazareth.  There  is  too  large  a  scope  of  country.  The  imag- 
ination  can  not  work.  There  is  no  one  particular  spot  to  chain 
your  eye,  rivet  your  interest,  and  make  you  tliink.  The  mem- 
ory of  the  Pilgrims  can  not  perisli  while  Plymouth  Bock 
remains  to  us.  The  old  monks  are  wise.  Tliey  know  how  to 
drive  a  stake  through  a  pleasant  tradition  tliat  will  hold  it  to 
its  place  forever. 

We  visited  the  places  where  Jesus  worked  for  fifteen  years 
as  a  car}>cnter,  and  where  he  attempted  to  teach  in  the  syna- 
gogue and  was  driven  out  by  a  mob.  Catholic  chapels  stand 
n})on  these  sites  and  protect  the  little  fragments  of  the  ancient 
walls  which  remain.  Our  pilgrims  broke  off  specimens.  We 
visited,  also,  a  new  chapel,  in  the  midst  of  tlie  town,  which  is 
built  around  a  lK)ulder  some  twelve  feet  long  by  four  feet 
thick ;  the  priests  discovered,  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  disciples 
had  sat  ui)on  this  ro<;k  to  rest,  once,  when  they  had  walked  up 
from  Cnpeniaum.  They  hastened  to  preserve  the  relic.  Relics 
are  very  good  property.  Travelers  are  expected  to  pay  for 
seeing  them,  and  they  do  it  dieerfully.  We  like  the  idea. 
One^s  conscience  can  never  bo  the  worse  for  the  knowledge 
tliat  he  has  paid  his  way  like  a  man.  Our  pilgrims  would  have 
liked  very  well  to  get  out  their  lampblack  and  stencil-plates 
and  paint  their  names  on  that  rock,  together  with  the  names 
of  tlie  villages  they  hail  from  in  America,  but  the  priests  per- 
mit nothing  of  that  kind.  To  speak  tlie  strict  truth,  however, 
our  party  seldom  offend  in  that  way,  though  we  have  men  in 
tlie  ship  who  never  lose  an  opportunity  to  do  it  Our  pilgrims* 
chief  sin  is  their  lust  for  "  Bi)ecimcns.**  I  suppose  that  by  this 
time  they  know  the  dimensions  of  that  rock  to  an  inch,  and  its 
weight  to  a  ton ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  charge  that  they 
will  go  back  there  to-night  and  try  to  carry  it  off. 

Tliis  "  Fountain  of  tlie  Virgin ''  is  the  one  which  tradition 
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flays  Mary  used  to  get  water  from,  twenty  times  a  day,  wlien 
fllie  woB  a  girl,  and  bear  it  away  in  a  jar  upon  )ier  head.  The 
water  streama  through  faucets  in  the  face  of  a  wall  of  ancient 
masonry  wliiuli  stnnda  removed  from  the  houses  of  tho  villugo. 
The  young  girls  of  Nazareth  still  collect  about  it  by  the  dozen 
and  keep  up  a  riotous  laughter  and  sky-larking.    The  Kazarene 


girls  are  homely.  Some  of  them  have  large,  lustrous  eyes,  hut 
none  of  them  have  pretty  faces.  These  girls  wear  a  single 
garment,  usually,  and  it  is  loose,  sliapeless,  of  undecided  color ; 
it  is  generally  out  of  repair,  too.  Tliey  wear,  from  crown  to 
jaw,  curious  strings  of  old  coins,  after  the  manner  of  the 
belles  of  Tiberias,  and  hr&ss  jewelry  npon  their  wrists  and  in 
their  cars.  They  wear  no  shoes  and  stockings.  They  are  the 
most  human  girls  we  have  found  in  tlie  country  yet,  and  the 
best  iiatnred.  But  there  is  no  question  that  these  picturesque 
maidens  sadly  lack  comeliness. 
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A  pilgrim — U>o  "  EntliDsiaat " — aaid :  "  See  that  tall,  grace- 
ful girll  look  at  tho  Madonna-like  beauty  of  her  cotmtenanoe  I" 

Another  pilgrim  came  along  presently  and  said :  "  Observe 
th»t  tall,  graceful  giri ;  what  queenly  Madonna-like  grocefal- 
nes8  of  iKsnuty  is  in  licr  couiitcuancc." 

I  said  :  "  She  is  not  tall,  she  is  short ;  she  is  not  boautiful, 
she  is  home- 
ly ;  she  is 
graceful 
enough,  I 
grant,  but 
she  is  rather 
boieterons." 

The  thiitt 
and  Inst  ptl- 
griiiMiioved 
by,  before 
long,  and  ho 
said :  "  Ah, 
what  a  tall, 
graceful 
girl !  what 
Jladoiina- 
liko  grace- 
fulness of 
q  u  c  o  n  I  y 
bcniity  I" 

The  ver- 
dicts were 
all  in.  It 
was     time,  „^, 


A-UKS  iaAOTTr 

now,  to  look 

np  the  anthoritica  for  all  tlicse  ojiinionfl.     I  found  this  para- 

gmph,  which  fulIowB.    Written  by  whom  !    Wm.  C.  Grimes: 

"Atler  wo  wm  in  the  mddl^  wf  mlorfoim  to  IhVKfrinf  lo)i«Te  •  ltd  look  at 
tlie  mnnen  at  NiUMrrlh,  win  wmt,  •*  >  rlnw,  mui-fa  Um  prrltinrt  thut  wc  had  wn 
In  Uia  EaiL     A*  we  tpproMchrd  (he  crowd  >  tall  piri  oT  nit>«irm  adiannd  lnw*n] 
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Miriam  and  offered  ber  a  cup  of  water.  Her  movement  was  graoeAil  and  qneenlj. 
We  exdaimed  on  the  spot  at  the  Madonna-Hke  beantj  of  ber  oountenanoe.  White* 
ly  waa  aaddenly  thirsty,  and  begged  for  water,  and  drank  it  dowly,  with  his  eyes 
over  the  top  of  the  cup^  fixed  on  ber  biige  black  eyes^  wliich  gased  on  him  quite 
as  coriooaly  aa  be  on  ber.  Then  Moreriglit  wanted  water.  She  gave  it  to  him  and 
be  managed  to  spill  it  so  as  to  ask  for  another  cup,  and  by  tlie  time  she  came  to  me 
she  saw  through  the  operation ;  her  eyes  were  full  of  ftin  as  she  looked  at  me.  1 
laughed  outright,  and  she  Joined  me  in  as  gay  a  shout  as  erer  oountiy  maklen  hi 
old  Orange  county.  I  wished  for  a  picture  of  ber.  A  Uadonna,  whose  face  was  a 
portrait  of  that  beautiAil  Nazaretli  girl,  would  be  a  'thing  of  beauty '  and  'a  Joy 
ibrever.' " 

Tliat  is  the  kind  of  gruel  which  has  been  served  out  from 
Palestine  for  ages.  Commend  me  to  Fennimore  Cooper  to  find 
beauty  in  the  Indians,  and  to  Grimes  to  find  it  in  the  Arabs. 
Arab  men  are  often  fine  looking,  but  Arab  women  are  not 
We  can  all  believe  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  beautiful ;  it  is 
not  natural  to  think  otherwise ;  but  does  it  follow  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  find  beauty  in  these  present  women  of  Nazareth  t 

I  love  to  quote  from  Grimes,  because  he  is  so  dramatic.  And 
because  he  is  so  romantic.  And  because  he  seems  to  care  but 
little  whether  he  tells  the  truth  or  not,  so  he  scares  Uie  reader 
or  excites  his  envy  or  Ids  admiration. 

He  went  tlirough  this  peaceful  land  with  one  hand  forever 
on  his  revolver,  and  the  other  on  his  pocket-handkerchief.  Al- 
ways, when  ho  was  not  on  tlie  point  of  crying  over  a  holy 
place,  he  was  on  the  point  of  killing  an  Arab.  More  surpris- 
ing things  happened  to  him  in  Palestine  than  ever  liapi)ened 
to  any  traveler  here  or  elsewhere  since  Munchausen  died. 

At  Beit  Jin,  where  nobody  had  interfered  with  him,  he 
crept  out  of  his  tent  at  dead  of  night  and  shot  at  what  he 
took  to  be  an  Arab  lying  on  a  rock,  some  distance  away,  plan* 
ning  eviL  The  ball  killed  a  wolf.  Just  before  he  fired,  he 
makes  a  dramatic  picture  of  himself-^as  usual,  to  scare  the 
reader: 

*' Waa  it  imagination,  or  did  I  see  a  moving  object  on  the  anrftoe  of  the  rockt 
If  it  were  a  man,  why  did  be  not  now  drop  meY  lie  had  a  beautiful  aho4  as  I 
■tood  out  in  my  bbok  boomooso  against  tlie  white  tent  I  had  the  ■ensatinn  of  an 
•ntering  bullet  in  my  throat,  breast,  brain." 

Ilecklcss  creature  I 
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Biding  toward  Geneesftret,  they  saw  two  BodoiiiiiB,  and  "we 
looked  to  our  pistols  and  loosened  Uiem  quioti;  in  our  Bliawls," 
etc    Always  cooL 

In  Samaria,  lie  charged  np  a  hill,  in  tlie  face  of  a  volley  of 
stones ;  he  fired  into  the  crowd  of  men  who  threw  them.  He 
Bays : 

"I never  lett  an  opporiunUy  orimpreMing;  the  Arabt  with  the  peribcUoD  orAmer- 
ieui  and  Engliali  weapons,  nod  the  danger  oT  attackiog  anj  one  of  the  Mined 
Fnake.    I  thiok  the  lecaon  of  that  ball  not  leal." 

At  Ceitin  he  gave  his  whole  band  of  Arab  mnloteerB  a  piece 
of  his  mind,  and  then — 

■  I  cnntonl- 
ed  myself  with 

a  Botcmn  tissu- 

Ihereoccnrrod 
anotlier  In- 
atance  of  diao- 
bedienoe  to 
ordera,  I 
would  tliraah 
the  reaponai- 
ble    part;    aa 

dreamed  of 
being  thraih- 
ed,  and  ir  I 
could  not  Bud 

ipODBible,  I 
would  whip 
tbem  all,  rrom 
flrat  to  last, 
whether  there 

or  at  hand  to 
do  it  or  I  had 
to  do  It  my- 
•eir." 

PimtAH  OOTDOIfS. 

perfectly  fearless,  this  man. 

He  rode  down  tlie  perpendicular  path  in  the  rocks,  from  the 
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Castle  of  Banias  to  tlie  oak'grovey  at  a  flying  gallop,  liia  hone 
Btriding  ^^  thirty  feet "  at  every  bound.  I  stand  prepared  to  bring 
thirty  reliable  witnefisos  to  prove  that  Putnam's  fauions  feat  at 
Horseneck  was  insignificant  compared  to  this. 

Behold  him — always  theatrical — ^looking  at  Jerusalem — ^this 
time,  by  an  oversight,  with  his  hand  off  his  pistol  for  once. 

**I  itood  in  the  road,  mj  band  on  my  bone's  neck,  and  with  mj  dim  eyes  soagbl 
to  traoe  Uie  outlines  of  the  holjr  places  which  I  had  long  before  fixed  in  taj  mindi 
but  the  fiist-flowing  tears  forbade  my  succeeding.  There  were  our  Mohammedan 
aerrantSi  a  Latin  monk,  two  Armenians  and  a  Jew  in  our  cortege,  and  all  alika 
gased  with  overllowmg  eyes.** 

If  Latin  monks  and  Arabs  cried,  I  know  to  a  moral  certain- 
ty that  the  horses  cried  also,  and  so  the  picture  is  complete. 

But  when  necessity  demanded,  he  could  be  finn  as  adamant 
In  the  Lebanon  Valley  an  Arab  youth — a  Cliristian ;  he  is  par- 
ticular to  explain  that  Mohammedans  do  not  steal — robbed 
him  of  a  paltry  ten  doUare'  wordi  of  powder  and  shot.  He 
convicted  him  before  a  sheik  and  looked  on  while  he  was 
punished  by  the  terrible  bastinado.    Hear  him : 

'*  He  (Mousa)  was  on  his  back  In  a  twinkling,  howling,  shouting,  screaming,  bul 
be  was  carried  out  to  tlie  piazsa  before  tlie  door,  whore  wo  oould  see  the  operation, 
and  laid  fiioo  down.  One  man  sot  on  his  back  and  one  on  his  logs;  Uie  latter  liold- 
ing  up  his  foot,  while  a  third  hiid  on  the  bare  soles  a  rhinoooros-hide  koorbaah* 
that  whiszed  through  the  air  at  erery  atroka  Poor  Moreright  waa  in  agony,  and 
Nama  and  Nama  the  Second  (mother  and  sister  of  Mouaa,)  were  on  tlieir  fiiooa  beg- 
ging and  wailing,  now  embracing  my  knees  and  now  WliitelyX  while  Uie  brother, 
outside,  made  Uie  air  ring  with  cries  louder  than  Mousa*s.  Kven  Tusef  came  and 
asked  me  on  his  knees  to  relent,  snd  last  of  all,  Betuni — ^the  rascal  had  lost  a  feed- 
bag  in  their  bouse  and  had  been  loudest  in  his  denundations  that  momhig-4)e- 
•ougbt  the  Howajji  to  hare  mercy  on  Uie  iellow." 

But  not  he  I  The  punishment  was  ^*  suspended,"  at  the  fif- 
teenth  hlow^  to  hear  the  confession.  Then  Grimes  and  his  party 
rode  away,  and  left  the  entire  Christian  family  to  be  fined  and 
as  severely  punislied  as  Uie  Moliammedan  sheik  should  deem 
proj)er. 


•  « a  SiiitMfc  If  AnM« ihr •nrfcU*,  Om 
IImvjt  m  Umdt  Mi  iaaikto  m  laita  nihter, 


Wtaf  •  riklMMtw.   II  It  tiM 

•houl  Arty  Imehm  loag  mi4  teinrhig  gndMaSy  hmm  •m  tatk 
ifa  mmtk/mr  iaM.«*-*M»  i4^  <■  J^Rpft  ky  *• 
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"  As  I  mounted,  Tuscf  once  more  begged  me  to  intorrere  and  li&ve  mercj  oo 
tJiom,  but  I  lookod  around  at  Uie  durk  fHcee  of  the  crowd,  and  I  couldu't  And  one 
drop  of  pit7  In  mj  heart  for  tliem." 

IIo  closes  liiB  picture  Willi  a  rollicking  buret  of  hntnor  which 
contrasts  finely  with  tho  griof  of  tlio  inotlior  aud  hur  cliildrcu. 


TUB   DABTlHADa 

One  more  paragrnpli : 

"Thon  once  more  I  boned  mj  head.  It  la  do  ahnme  to  have  trept  in  Pnlntine. 
I  wept,  wlicD  I  taw  Jeruaalom.  I  wept  when  I  In;  in  the  alarlight  at  Bctlilelicm.  I 
wept  on  tlie  blessed  aliorca  of  Qalilee.  Ity  hand  waa  no  lean  flrm  on  the  rain,  mj 
Anger  did  not  tramblo  on  the  trigger  or  my  pistol  when  ,1  rode  with  it  in  my  rigid 
linnil  nInnjT  Uio  alinro  of  tlio  bluD  acn"  (weeping.)  "  M7  ej-o  wna  rot  dimmed  by 
tlione  (earn  nor  my  heart  in  auglit  weakened.  Li-t  him  who  would  sneer  at  my 
emotion  close  this  volume  here,  fbr  be  will  Bod  Utile  to  bia  taate  In  niy  JounMjiuga 
through  llolj  Land." 

lie  never  bored  bat  lie  Btrnck  water. 
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I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  pretty  votDminooa  notice  of  Hr. 
Qrimee'  book.  However,  it  is  proper  and  legitimate  to  Bpeak 
of  it,  for  "  Momadic  Life  iii  Puleutiiie"  la  a  representative  book 
— tlie  representative  of  a  class  of  Palestine  books — and  a  criti- 


cism npon  it  will  serve  fur  a  criticism  npon  them  all.  And 
since  I  am  treating  it  in  the  comprolicnsive  capacity  of  a  rep- 
resentative book,  I  have  taken  tlie  liberty  of  giving  to  both 
book  and  antbor  fictitiooB  names.  Perliape  it  is  in  better  taste, 
any  how,  to  do  this. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

NAZARETH  is  wonderfully  interesting  because  the  town 
lias  an  air  about  it  of  being  precisely  as  Jesus  left  it, , 
and  one  finds  himself  saying,  all  the  time,  "  The  boy  Jesus  has 
stood  in  this  doorway — has  played  in  that  street — has  touched 
these  stones  wiUi  his  hands — lias  rambled  over  tliese  chalky 
liills.^'  Whoever  shall  write  the  Boyhood  of  Jesus  ingenious- 
ly, will  make  a  book  which  will  jkisscss  a  vivid  interest  for 
young  and  old  alike.  I  judge  so  from  the  greater  interest  we 
found  in  Nazareth  than  any  of  our  speculations  upon  Caper> 
naum  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  gave  rise  to.  It  was  not  possible, 
standing  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  to  frame  more  than  a  vague, 
far-away  idea  of  the  majestic  Personage  who  walked  upon  the 
crested  waves  as  if  they  had  been  solid  earth,  and  who  touched 
tlie  dead  and  they  rose  up  and  spoke.  I  read  among  my  notes, 
now,  with  a  new  interest,  some  sentences  from  an  edition  of 
1621  of  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament    [Extract] 

*'  Christ,  kined  hj  m  bride  mide  dumb  bj  loroewrw,  com  her.  A  IqNrmM  gM 
cored  by  the  water  io  which  the  iB&nt  Christ  wm  wealiod,  end  becooiee  the  Mmnl 
oT  Joeeph  and  llaiy.    The  leprom  son  of  »  Prince  cored  in  Hke  nwoiier. 

'*  A  joong  man  who  had  been  bewltciied  and  toned  into  n  owle,  nincoloori/ 
cored  bj  Uie  infant  SaTkmr  being  pot  on  hia  back,  and  is  oMrried'to  ttie  giri  who 
bad  been  cored  of  leprosj.    Whereopon  the  bjatandere  prmiae  God. 

**  Chapter  IS.  Christ  roiracoknialjr  widens  or  contTMta  gatei^  rnQk^paOik  tkiwm  or 
boxes^  not  properly  made  bj  Joseph,  he  not  being  rfiilUtal  al  hie  earpeotar%  tnidsi 
The  King  of  Jcmsak^ro  giTCS  Joseph  an  order  fer  n  thronsi  Joseph  works  on  ll 
lor  two  Tears  and  makes  it  two  spans  too  short  The  King  being  uigry  with  biiB^ 
JesQS  comforts  him— commands  him  to  poll  one  skle  of  the  throne  whQs  be  poDi 
the  other,  and  brings  it  to  its  proper  dimensiona.  • 

*'Cbapterl9.   Jeson^  charged  with  throwing  a  bpj  from  the  roof  of  a  hotM^  a^ 
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niculoiidy  canaet  the  dead  boj  to  speak  and  aoquit  bim;  fetobei  water  tot  hii 
mother,  breaks  the  pitcher  and  miraculously  gatbera  the  water  in  his  mantle  and 
brings  it  lioma 

"  Sent  to  a  schoolmaster,  reAisos  to  tcU  his  letters,  and  tlio  scboolmastor  going  to 
whip  bim,  Itis  hand  withers." 

Further  on  in  this  quaint  volume  of  rejected  goepelg  is  an 
epifltle  of  St.  Clement  to  the  Corinthiane,  which  was  uaed  in 
the  churches  and  considered  genuine  fourteen  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  ago.  In  it  this  account  of  the  fabled  phcenix  oc- 
curs: 

"  1.  Let  OS  consider  that  wonderftd  type  of  the  resurrectton,  which  is  seen  inr  the 
Eastern  countries^  that  is  to  say,  in  Arabia. 

**  2.  There  is  a  certain  bird  called  a  phoenix.  Of  this  there  is  nerer  but  one  at » 
time,  and  that  lives  live  hundred  years.  And  when  the  time  of  its  diasolution 
draws  near,  tliat  it  must  die,  it  makes  itself  a  nest  of  frunk Incense,  and  myrrh,  and 
other  spices,  into  which,  when  its  time  is  fuIlUled,  it  entera  and  dies. 

**3.  But  its  flcsli,  putrefying,  breeds  a  certain  worm,  whidi,  being  nourislied  by 
the  juice  of  tlie  dead  bird,  brings  forth  fuutliera;  and  when  it  is  grown  to  a  peHbd 
state^  it  takes  up  ihe  nest  in  which  tlio  bones  of  its  parent  lio^  and  carriea  it  from 
Arabia  into  Egypt,  to  a  city  called  lleliopolis: 

'*4.  And  flying  in  open  day  in  tlie  sight  of  aU  men,  lays  it  upon  the  altar  of  the 
■on,  and  so  returns  from  whence  it  came. 

"6.  Tlie  priests  then  search  into  the  records  of  the  time,  and  find  that  it  returned 
precisely  at  tlie  end  of  five  hundred  ycare." 

Business  is  business,  and  there  is  nothing  like  punctuality, 
especially  in  a  phoenix. 

The  few  chapters  relating  to  tlie  infancy  of  the  Saviour  con- 
tain many  things  which  seem  frivolous  and  not  worth  preserv- 
ing. A  large  part  of  the  remaining  portions  of  the  book  read 
like  good  Scripture,  however.  There  is  one  verse  that  ought 
not  to  have  been  rejected,  because  it  so  evidently  prophetically 
refers  to  the  general  run  of  Congresses  of  the  United  States : 

"  199.  They  cany  themselves  high,  and  as  prudent  men ;  and  though  they  ^ra 
fools,  yet  would  seem  to  be  teachers." 

I  have  set  these  extracts  down,  as  I  found  them.  Every 
where,  among  the  cathedrals  of  France  and  Italy,  one  finds 
traditions  of  personages  that  do  not  figure  in  die  Bible,  and 
of  miracles  that  are  not  mentioned  in  its  pages.    But  tliey  are 
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nil  in  this  Apocryphal  Kew  TcetAment,  and  tlioogh  they  have 
been  ruled  out  of  our  modem  Bible,  it  is  vlniiiiod  Hint  they 
were  Bccepted  gospel  twelve  or  fifteen  ccntiiricB  ago,  and 
ranked  as  high  in  credit  as  any.  One  needs  to  read  this  book 
heAira  ho  viBits  thoite  vencrnMo  cathcdrole,  witli  tlieir  troasoree 
of  tabooed  and  forgotten  tradition. 

They  imposed  another  pirate  ui>on  us  nt  Nazareth — anotlier 
inviuviblo  Arab  guard.  We  took  our  last  look  at  the  city, 
clinging  like  a  whitewashed  wasp's  nest  (o  the  hill-side,  and  at 
eight  o'clock  in  tho  morning,  departed.     We  dismounted  and 

drove  the 
1  tones  down 
a  bridle- 
patti  which 
I  think  was 
fully  as 
crooked  ns  a 
corkscrew ; 
which  I 
know  to  be 
as  steep  aa 
the  down- 
ward sweep 
of  a  rain- 
bow, and 
which  I  be- 
lieve to  be 
tho  woiat 
piece  of 
:raphy,  except 
Iwich  Islands, 
ber  painfully, 
or  two  monn- 

_ie  Sierra  No- 

wAHi  or  Dionrr.  yadas.     Often,  in  this  nairow 

path,  the  horse  had  to  poise 

himself  nicely  on  a  rude  stone  step  and  then  drop  his  fore-feet 
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over  the  edge  and  down  Bomething  more  than  half  his  own 
height.  This  brought  his  noBe  near  the  ground,  while  his  tail 
pointed  up  toward  the  sky  Bomewhere,  and  gave  him  the  ap- 
pearance of  preparing  to  Btand  on  hia  head.  A  horse  can  not 
look  dignified  in  this  position.  We  accomplished  tlie  long  de- 
scent at  last,  and  trotted  across  the  great  Plain  of  Esdraelon. 

Some  of  ns  will  be  sliot  before  we  finish  this  pilgrimage. 
The  pilgrims  read  ^^  Nomadic  Life  "  and  keep  themselves  in  a 
constant  state  of  Quixotic  heroism.  They  have  their  hands  on 
their  pistols  all  the  time,  and  every  now  and  then,  when  you 
least  expect  it,  they  snatch  tliem  out  and  take  aim  at  Bedouins 
who  are  not  visible,  and  draw  their  knives  and  make  savage 
passes  at  other  Bedouins  who  do  not  exist.    I  am  in  deadly 

•  peril  always,  for  these  spasms  are  sudden  and  irr^ular,  and 
of  course  I  can  not  tell  when  to  be  getting  out  of  tlie  way. 

'  If  I  am  accidentally  murdered,  some  time,  during  one  of  these 
romantic  frenzies  of  the  pilgrims,  Mr.  Grimes  must  be  rigidly 

'  held  to  answer  as  an  accessory  before  the  fact.  If  the  pilgrims 
would  take  deliberate  aim  and  shoot  at  a  man,  it  would  be  all 
right  and  proper — ^because  tliat  man  would  not  be  in  any  dan- 
ger ;  but  tlicso  random  assiaults  are  what  I  object  to.  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  any  more  places  like  Esdraelon,  where  the  ground 
is  level  and  people  can  gallop.    It  puts  melodramatic  nonsense 

'  into  the  pilgrims'  heads.  All  at  once,  when  one  is  jogging 
along  stupidly  in  the  sun,  and  thinking  about  something  ever 
so  far  away,  here  they  come,  at  a  stormy  gallop,  spurring  and 
whooping  at  those  ridgy  old  sore-backed  plugs  till  their  heels 
fly  higher  tlian  their  heads,  and  as  they  whiz  by,  out  comes  a 
little  potato-gun  of  a  revolver,  there  is  a  startling  little  pop, 
and  a  small  pellet  goes  singing  through  the  air.  Now  that  I 
have  begun  this  pilgrimage,  I  intend  to  go  through  with  it, 
tliough  sooth  to  say,  nothing  but  the  most  desperate  valor  has 
kept  me  to  my  purpose  up  to  the  present  time.  I  do  not  mind 
Bedouins, — I  am  not  afraid  of  them ;  because  neither  Bedouins 
nor  ordinary  Arabs  have  shown  any  disposition  to  harm  us, 
but  I  do  feel  afraid  of  my  own  comrades. 
Arriving  at  the  furthest  verge  of  the  Plain,  we  rode  a  little 
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way  up  a  hill  and  found  onreelves  at  Endor,  famous  for  its 
witch.  Iler  deecendants  are  tliere  yet.  They  were  the  wildcat 
horde  of  half-naked  savages  we  have  found  tlius  far.  They 
swarmed  out  of  mud  hee-liives;  out  of  hovels  of  the  dry-goods 
box  pattern ;  out  of  gaping  caves  under  shelving  rocks;  out 
of  crevices  in  the  earth.  In  five  minutes  the  dead  solitude  and 
silence  of  the  place  were  no  more,  and  a  begging,  screeching, 
shouting  mob  were  struggling  about  the  horses'  feet  and  block- 
ing tlie  way.  ^*  Buckshcesh  1  bucksheesh  1  buckshoesh  I  how* 
ajji,  bucksheesh !''  It  was  Magdala  over  again,  only  here  the 
glare  from  tlie  infidel  eyes  was  fierce  and  full  of  hate.  The 
population  numbers  two  hundred  and  filly,  and  more  than 
half  the  citizens  live  in  caves  in  the  rock.  Dirt,  degradation 
and  savagery  are  Endor's  specialty.  We  say  no  mbre  about 
Magdala  and  Deburieh  now.  Endor  heads  the  list.  It  is  worse 
than  any  Indian  campoodie.  The  hill  is  barren,  rocky,  and  for- 
bidding. No  sprig  of  grass  is  visible,  and  only  one  tree.  This 
is  a  fig-tree,  which  maintains  a  precarious  footing  among  tlie 
rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  dismal  cavern  once  occupied  by  the 
veritable  Witch  of  Endor.  In  tliis  cavern,  tradition  says,  Saul, 
the  King,  sat  at  midnight,  and  stared  and  trembled,  while  the 
earth  sliook,  the  thunders  crashed  among  tlio  hills,  and  out  of 
the  midst  of  fire  and  smoke  the  spirit  of  the  dead  prophet  rose 
up  and  confronted  him.  Saul  had  crept  to  this  place  in  the 
darkness,  while  his  anny  slo])t,  to  learn  what  fate  awaited  him 
in  the  morrow's  battle,  lie  went  away  a  sad  man,  to  meet 
disgrace  and  death. 

A  spring  trickles  out  of  the  rock  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of 
tlie  cavern,  and  we  were  tliirsty.  Tlie  citizens  of  Endor  ob- 
jected to  our  going  in  there.  They  do  not  mind  dirt ;  they  do 
not  mind  rags ;  they  do  not  mind  vermin ;  tlicy  do  not  mind 
barbarous  ignorance  and  savagery ;  tliey  do  not  mind  a  reason- 
able degree  of  starvation,  but  they  <lo  like  to  be  pure  and  holy 
licforc  tlioir  go<1,  whoever  he  may  l>o,  and  therefore  tlicy  shud- 
der and  grow  almost  pale  at  the  idea  of  Giristian  lips  pollu- 
ting a  spring  whose  waters  must  descend  into  their  sanctified 
gullets.    We  had  no  wanton  desire  to  wound  even  their  feel- 
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ingB  or  trample  upon  their  prejndices,  but  we  were  out  of 
water,  thus  early  in  tlie  day,  and  were  burning  up  with  thirst. 
It  was  at  this  time,  and  under  these  circumstances,  that  I 
framed  an  aphorism  which  has  already  become  celebrated.  I 
said :  "  Necessity  knows  no  law."    We  went  in  and  drank. 

We  got  away  from  tlie  noisy  wretches,  finally,  dropping 
them  in  squads  and  couples  as  we  filed  over  the  hills — the  aged 
first,  the  infants  next,  the  young  girls  further  on ;  the  strong 
men  ran  beside  us  a  mile,  and  only  left  when  they  had  secured 
the  last  possible  piastre  in  the  way  of  bucksheesh. 

In  an  hour,  we  reached  Nain,  where  Christ  raised  the 
widow's  son  to  life.  Nain  is  Msigdula  on  a  small  scjtle.  It  has 
no  population  of  any  consequence.  Within  a  hundred  yards 
of  it  is  the  original  graveyard,  for  aught  I  know;  the  tomb- 
stones lie  flat  on  the  ground,  which  is  Jewish  fashion  in  Syria. 
I  believe  tlie  Moslems  do  not  allow  them  to  have  upright 
tombstones.  A  Moslem  grave  is  usually  roughly  plastered 
over  and  whitewashed,  and  has  at  one  end  an  upright  ])rojec- 
tton  which  is  shaj)ed  into  exceedingly  rude  attempts  at  orna- 
mentation. In  tlie  cities,  there  is  often  no  appearance  of  a 
grave  at  all ;  a  tall,  slender  marble  tombstone,  elaborately  let- 
tred,  gilded  and  painted,  marks  the  burial  place,  and  this  is 
surmounted  by  a  turban,  so  carved  and  shaped  as  to  signify 
tlie  dead  man's  rank  in  life. 

They  showed  a  fnigmcnt  of  ancient  wall  which  they  said 
was  one  side  of  the  gate  out  of  which  the  widow's  dead  son 
was  being  brought  so  many  centuries  ago  when  Jesus  met  the 
procession : 

"Now  when  he  oune  nigh  to  the  gate  of  the  citjr,  behold  there  was  a  dead  man 
oarried  out^  the  onljr  aon  of  bia  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow :  and  mucli  people 
of  tite  citjr  waa  witli  her. 

"  And  when  the  Lord  aaw  Iter,  he  had  compoesion  on  her,  and  aiiid,  Wcop  not 

**  And  he  came  and  toodied  the  bier :  and  Uiejr  that  bare  him  stood  still.  And 
be  said,  Tonng  man,  I  eaj  onto  thee,  arise. 

"  And  ho  thai  was  dead  sat  up^  and  began  to  speak.  And  he  delivered  htm  to 
bit  nioUier. 

"And  there  came  a  Ibar  on  all.  And  tliey  gkniAcd  God,  sajring,  Tliat  a  groat 
prophet  it  risen  up  among  oa;  and  That  Ood  bath  visited  bis  people." 
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'  A  little  moeqne  stands  upon  tho  spot  wliich  tradition  sajB 
was  occupied  by  the  widow^s  dwelling.  Two  or  three  aged 
Arabs  sat  about  its  door.  We  entered,  and  tho  pilgrims  broke 
specimens  from  the  foundation  walls,  though  tliey  had  to  tonch| 
and  even  step,  upon  tlio  "  praying  caqHsts  "  to  do  it.  It  was 
almost  the  sanio  as  breaking  piccx^s  from  tho  hearts  of  those 
old  Arabs.  To  step  mdely  upon  tho  sacred  praying  mats,  with 
booted  feet — a  thing  not  done  by  any  Arab— was  to  inflict 
pain  \\\xm  men  who  had  not  ofTendcd  us  in  any  way.  Sup* 
pose  a  party  of  anned  foreigners  were  to  enter  a  village  church 
in  America  and  break  ornaments  from  the  altar  railings  for 
curiosities,  and  climb  up  and  walk  upon  tho  Bible  and  the  pul* 
pit  cushions?  However,  tho  rases  are  different.  One  is  tlio 
profanation  of  a  temple  of  our  faith — the  other  only  the  profa- 
nati(m  of  a  pngan  one. 

Wo  descended  to  the  Plain  ngnin,  and  halted  a  moment  at  a 
well — of  Abrahnurs  time,  no  doubt.  It  was  in  a  dcficrt  place. 
It  was  walled  thrco  feet  al)ovo  ground  with  squared  and  heavy 
blocks  of  stone,  after  tho  manner  of  Diblo  pictures.  Around 
it  some  eamcU  Btood,  and  others  knelt.  There  was  a  group  of 
Bol)er  little  donkeys  with  nnkcd,  dut^k}'  children  claml>ering 
about  them,  or  sitting  astride  their  rumps,  or  pulling  their 
tails.  Tawny,  black-eyed,  Imrefiioted  nniids,  arrayed  in  rags 
and  adorned  with  brazen  armlets  and  pinchbeck  earrings,  were 
poising  water-jars  ui>on  their  heads,  or  drawing  water  frcnn  tlie 
well.  A  flock  of  sheep  stcHKl  by,  waiting  for  the  shepherds  to 
fill  the  hollowed  stcmes  with  water,  so  that  they  might  drink-* 
stones  which,  like  those  that  walled  tho  well,  were  worn 
smooth  and  deeply  creased  by  the  chafing  chins  of  a  hundred 
generations  of  tliii*sty  aninmls.  Picturesque  Arabs  sat  U)>on 
the  ground,  in  groups,  and  solemnly  smoked  their  long- 
stemmed  chibouks.  Other  Ara1>s  were  filling  black  hog-skins 
with  water — nkins  which,  well  filled,  and  distendeil  with  water 
till  the  short  legs  projected  painfully  out  of  tho  proper  line, 
looked  like  the  corpses  of  hogs  bloated  by  drowning.  Here 
was  a  grand  Oriental  picture  which  I  had  worshiped  a  thou- 
sand times  in  soft,  rich  steel  engravings  I    But  in  tlio  engr*- 
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Ting  there  waa  no  desolation ;  no  dirt ;  no  rags ;  no  fleaa ;  no 
ugly  featuree ;  no  sore  eyes ;  no  feasting  flies ;  no  besotted  ig- 
norance in  ttie  countenances;  no  raw  places  on  tlie  donkeys* 
backs ;  no  disagreeable  jabbering  in  unknown  tongues ;  no 
stencil  of  camels  j  no  suggestion  that  a  couple  of  tons  of  pow- 


der placed  under  tlie  party  and  tonclied  off  wonld  heighten  the 
effect  and  give  to  tlie  scene  a  genuine  interest  and  a  charm 
which  it  would  always  be  pleasant  to  recall,  even  tliough  a 
man  lived  a  tliousand  years. 

Oriental  scenes  look  best  in  steel  engravings.  I  can  not  be 
imposed  upon  any  more  by  that  pictnre  of  the  Queen  of  Shoba 
visiting  Solomon.  I  shall  say  to  myself,  Tou  look  fine,  Mad- 
am, but  your  feet  are  not  clean,  and  yon  smell  like  a  camel. 
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Presently  a  wild  Arab  ia  cliarge  of  k  camel  train  recognized 
an  old  friend  in  Ferguson,  and  they  ran  and  fell  npon  each 
otlicr^B  necks  and  kissed 
each  otlicr's  gfiniy, 
bearded  faces  upon  botli 
cliccks.  It  cxiilaincd 
inetantly  a  somctliing 
wliich  lind  always  seem- 
ed to  ine  only  a  far- 
fetched Oriental  figure 
of  speech.  I  refer  to  tlie 
circumstance  of  Christ's 
rebuking  a  FJiarisco,  or 

some  snch  character,  and  aubs  uunnra. 

reminding  him  that  from 

him  he  had  received  no  "  kiss'of  welcome."  It  did  not  aeem 
reasonable  to  me  that  men  should  kiss  each  other,  but  I  am 
aware,  now,  that  they  did.  There  was  reason  in  it,  too.  The 
custom  was  natnral  and  proper ;  becanse  people  mnst  kin,  and 
a  man  would  not  be  likely  to  kiss  one  of  Uie  women  of  tJiia 
country  of  his  own  free  will  and  accord.  One  must  travel,  to 
Icam.  Every  day,  now,  old  Scriptural  phrases  tliat  never  pos- 
sessed any  significance  for  me  before,  take  to  themselvee  a 
meaning. 

We  journeyed  around  the  base  of  the  mountain — "  Little 
Ucrmon," — past  the  old  Cmsaden'  castle  of  El  Fuleli,  and 
arrived  at  Slmnem.  This  was  another  Hagdala,  to  a  fraction, 
frescoes  and  all.  Here,  tradition  says,  the  prophet  Samuel  was 
bom,  and  here  the  Shunamite  woman  built  a  little  house  upoa 
the  city  wall  for  the  accommodation  of  the  prophet  Elisha. 
Elisha  asked  her  what  she  expected  in  return.  It  was  a  per- 
fectly natural  question,  for  these  people  are  and  were  in  the 
habit  of  proffering  favors  and  services  and  then  expecting  and 
begging  for  pay.  Elisha  knew  tliem  well.  He  could  not  com- 
prehend that  any  body  should  build  for  him  that  humble  little 
chamber  for  the  mere  sake  of  old  friendship,  and  with  no  selfish 
motive  whatever.    It  used  to  eeem  a  very  impolite,  not  to  uy 
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ft  rnde  qneation,  fur  Elielift  to  ask  the  Troraan,  but  it  does  not 
seem  so  to  me  now.  Tlio  woman  said  alio  expected  nothing. 
Tben  for  lier  goodness  and  her  unselfishnesE,  ho  rejoiced  her 
heart  with  tlie  news  Umt  Bho  ehonld  bear  a  son.  It  was  a  lii^li 
reward — but  she  would  not  have  thanked  iiiin  for  a  danghter 
^-danghters  have  always  been  nnpopnlar  here.  Tlie  son  was 
bom,  grew,  waxed  strong,  died.  Elislia  restored  biin  to  life 
in  Shnnem. 

We  fonnd  here  a  grove  of  lemon  trees — cool,  shady,  hung 
with  fruit.  One  is  apt  to  overestimate  beanty  when  it  is  rare, 
but  to  me  this  grove  seemed  very  beautiful.  It  wiu  beautiful. 
I  do  not  overestimate  it.  I  most  always  remember  Shnnem 
gratefully,  as  a  place  which  gave  to  ns  this  leafy  shelter  after 
onr  long,  hot  ride.  We  lunched,  rested,  chatted,  smoked  our 
pipes  an  hour,  and  then  mounted  and  moved  on. 


"  ran  soas  or  rm  Dvurr." 


As  we  trotted  across  the  Plain  of  Jezreel,  we  met  half  a 
dozen  Di^er  Indians  (Bedouins)  with  very  long  spears  in  tlieir 
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Imndsy  cavorting  aronnd  on  old  crowbait  horses,  and  spearing 
imaginary  enemies;  whooping,  and  fluttering  their  rags  in  the 
wind,  and  carrying  on  in  every  respect  like  a  pack  of  hopeless 
lunatics.  At  last,  here  were  Uie  "  wild,  free  sons  of  the  desert, 
B])eeding  over  tlie  plain  like  the  wind,  on  their  beautiful  Ara- 
bian marcs  ^  we  had  read  so  much  about  and  longed  so  much 
to  see  1  Here  were  the  ^*  picturesque  costumes  1"  This  was 
the  ^^  gallant  spectacle  1"  Tatterdemalion  vagrants — cheap 
braggadocio— "  Arabian  mares"  spined  and  necked  like  the 
ichtliyosaurus  in  the  museum,  and  humped  and  comerod  like 
a  dromedary  1  To  glance  at  the  genuine  son  of  the  desert  is 
to  take  Uie  romance  out  of  him  forever — to  behold  his  steed  is 
to  long  in  charity  to  strip  his  harness  off  and  let  him  fall  to 
pieces. 

Presently  we  came  to  a  ruinous  old  town  on  a  hill,  the  same 
being  tlio  ancient  Jezreel. 

Ahab,  King  of  Samaria,  (tliis  was  a  very  vast  kingdom,  for 
those  days,  and  was  very  nearly  half  as  large  as  Rhode  Island) 
dwelt  in  tlie  city  of  Jezrccl,  which  was  his  capital.  Near  him 
lived  a  man  by  tlie  name  of  Nabotli,  who  had  a  vineyard.  The 
King  askdd  him  for  it,  and  when  he  would  not  give  it,  offered 
to  buy  it  But  Naboth  refused  to  sell  it  In  tliose  days  it  was 
considered  a  soil;  of  crime  to  part  with  one^s  inheritance  at  ^y 
price — and  even  if  a  man  did  part  with  it,  it  reverted  to  him* 
self  or  his  hcira  again  at  the  next  jubilee  year.  So  this  spoiled 
cliild  of  a  King  went  and  lay  down  on  the  bed  with  his  face  to 
the  wall,  and  grieved  sorely.  The  Queen,  a  notorious  character 
in  tliose  days,  and  whoRc  name  is  a  by-word  and  a  reproach 
even  in  these,  came  in  and  asked  him  wherefore  he  sorrowe<l, 
and  he  told  her.  Jezebel  said  she  could  secure  the  vineyard  ; 
and  she  went  forth  and  forged  letters  to  the  nobles  and  wise 
men,  in  the  King^s  name,  and  ordered  tliem  to  proclaim  a  fast 
and  set  Nal)oth  on  high  before  the  people,  and  suborn  two  wit* 
ne^scs  to  swear  that  he  had  blnsphemcd.  They  did  it,  and  the 
people  stoned  the  accused  by  the  city  wall,  and  he  died.  Then 
Jezebel  came  and  told  the  King,  and  said,  Beliold,  Naboth  is 
no  more — rise  up  and  seize  the  vineyard.    So  Ahab  seized  tlie 
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▼ineyard,  and  went  into  it  to  poflsesB  it.  But  the  Prophet  Eli- 
jah came  to  him  there  and  read  his  fate  to  him,  and  the  fate 
of  Jezebel ;  and  said  that  in  the  place  where  dogs  licked  the 
blood  of  Nabothy  dogs  should  also  lick  his  blood — and  he  said, 
likewise,  the  dogs  sliould  eat  Jezebel  by  the  wall  of  Jezreel. 
In  the  conrse  of  time,  the  King  was  killed  in  battle,  and  when 
his  chariot  wheels  were  washed  in  the  pool  of  Samaria,  the 
dogs  licked  the  blood.  In  after  years,  Jehu,  who  was  King  of 
Israel,  marched  down  against  Jezreel,  by  order  of  one  of  the 
Prophets,  and  administered  one  of  those  convincing  rebukes  so 
common  among  the  people  of  those  days :  he  killed  many 
kings  and  their  subjects,  and  as  he  came  along  he  saw  Jezebel, 
painted  and  finely  dressed,  looking  out  of  a  window,  and  or- 
dered that  she  be  thrown  down  to  him.  A  servant  did  it,  and 
Jehu's  horse  trampled  her  under  foot.  Then  Jehu  went  in  and 
sat  down  to  dinner ;  and  presently  he  said.  Go  and  bury  this 
cursed  woman,  for  she  is  a  King's  daughter.  The  spirit  of 
charity  came  upon  him  too  late,  however,  for  the  prophecy  had 
already  been  fulfilled — ^the  dogs  had  eaten  her,  and  they 
*^  found  no  more  of  her  than  tlie  skull,  and  the  feet,  and  tlie 
palms  of  her  hands." 

Ahab,  the  late  King,  had  left  a  helpless  family  behind  him, 
and  Jehu  killed  seventy  of  the  oi-phan  sons.  Then  ho  killed 
all  the  relatives,  and  teadiers,  and  servants  and  friends  of  the 
family,  and  rested  firom  his  labors,  until  he  was  come  near  to 
Samaria,  where  he  met  forty-two  persons  and  asked  them  who 
they  were ;  they  said  they  were  brothers  of  the  King  of  Judah. 
He  killed  them.  When  he  got  to  Samaria,  ho  said  ho  would 
show  his  zeal  for  the  Lord ;  so  he  gathered  all  the  priests  and 
people  together  that  worshiped  Baal,  pretending  that  he  was 
going  to  adopt  that  worship  and  offer  up  a  great  sacrifice ;  and 
when  they  were  all  slmt  up  where  they  could  not  defend  them- 
selves, he  caused  every  person  of  them  to  be  killed.  Then 
Jehu,  tlie  good  missionary,  rested  from  his  labors  once  more. 

We  went  back  to  the  valley,  and  rode  to  the  Fountain  of 
Ain  Jelud.  They  call  it  die  Fountain  of  Jezreel,  usually.  It 
is  a  i)ond  about  one  hundred  feet  square  and  four  feet  deep, 
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with  a  stream  of  water  trickling  into  it  from  onder  an  over- 
hanging ledge  of  rocks.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  great  solitnde. 
Here  Gideon  pitched  his  camp  in  the  old  times ;  behind  8ha- 
nem  lay  the  ^^  Midianites,  the  Amalekites,  and  the  Cliildren  of 
the  East/'  who  wore  *'as  grasshopixsrs  for  multitude;  both 
they  and  their  camels  were  without  number,  as  the  sand  by 
the  sea-side  for  multitude."  Wliich  means  tliat  there  were  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  men,  and  that  they  had 
transportation  service  accordingly. 

Gideon,  with  only  three  hundred  men,  surprised  them  in  the 
night,  and  stood  by  and  looked  on  while  they  butdiered  each 
other  until  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  lay  dead  on  the 
field. 

Wo  camped  at  Jenin  before  night,  and  got  up  and  started 
again  at  one  o^clock  in  tlie  morning.  Somewhere  towards 
daylight  we  passed  the  locality  where  the  best  authenticated 
tradition  locates  the  pit  into  whicli  Joseph's  brethren  threw 
him,  and  about  noon,  after  passing  over  a  succession  of  moun- 
tain  tops,  clad  with  groves  of  fig  and  olive  trees,  witli  the  Med- 
iterranean in  sight  some  forty  miles  away,  and  going  by  many 
ancient  Biblical  cities  whose  inhabitants  glowered  savagely 
U|>on  our  Cliristian  procession,  and  were  seemingly  inclined  to 
practice  on  it  witli  stones,  we  came  to  the  singularly  terraced 
and  unlovely  hills  that  betrayed  tliat  we  were  out  of  Galilee 
and  into  Samaria  at  last 

We  climbed  a  high  hill  to  visit  tlie  city  of  Samaria,  where 
tlie  woman  may  have  hailed  from  who  conversed  with  Christ 
at  Jacob's  Well,  and  from  whence,  no  doubt,  came  also  the  cel- 
ebrated Good  Samaritan.  Ilerod  tlie  Great  is  said  to  have 
made  a  magnificent  city  of  tliis  place,  and  a  great  number  of 
coarse  limestone  columns,  twenty  feet  high  and  two  feet 
through,  that  are  almost  guiltless  of  arcliitcctural  grace  of 
shape  and  ornament,  are  pointed  out  by  many  authors  as  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  They  would  not  have  been  considered 
handsome  in  ancient  Greece,  however. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  camp  are  particularly  vicious,  and 
stoned  two  parties  of  our  pilgrims  a  day  or  two  ago  who 
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brought  about  the  difficulty  by  showing  dieir  revolvera  when 
they  did  not  intend  to  use  them — ^a  thing  which  is  deemed  bad 
judgment  in  tlie  Far  West,  and  ought  certainly  to  be  so  con- 
sidered any  where.  In  the  new  Territories,  when  a  man  puts 
his  hand  on  a  weapon,  he  knows  that  he  must  use  it ;  he  must 
use  it  instantly  or  expect  to  be  shot  dovm  where  he  stands. 
Those  pilgrims  had  been  reading  Qrimes. 

There  was  nothing  for  us  to  do  in  Samaria  but  buy  handiuls 
of  old  Boman  coins  at  a  franc  a  dozen,  and  look  at  a  dilapi- 
dated church  of  the  Crusaders  and  a  vault  in  it  which  once 
contained  the  body  of  John  the  Baptist.  This  relic  was  long 
ago  carried  away  to  Genoa. 

Samaria  stood  a  disastrous  siege,  once,  in  the  days  of  Elisha, 

at  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Syria.    Provisions  reached  such  a 

'figure  that  "  an  ass'  head  was  sold  for  eighty  pieces  of  silver 

and  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  dove's  dung  for  five  pieces  of 

silver." 

An  incident  recorded  of  that  heavy  time  will  give  one  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  distress  that  prevailed  within  these 
crumbling  walls.  As  the  King  was  wdking  upon  the  battle- 
ments one  day,  ^^  a  woman  cried  out,  saying,  Help,  my  lord,  O 
King  1  And  the  King  said.  What  aileth  tliee  t  and  she  an- 
swered. This  woman  said  unto  me.  Give  thy  son,  that  we  may 
eat  him  to-day,  and  wo  will  oat  my  son  to-morrow.  So  we 
boiled  my  son,  and  did  eat  him ;  and  I  said  unto  her  on  tlie 
next  day,*Give  thy  son  that  we  may  eat  him ;  and  she  hath 
hid  her  son." 

The  prophet  Elisha  declared  that  within  four  and  twenty 
hours  the  prices  of  food  sliould  go  down  to  notliing,  almost, 
and  it  was  so.  The  Syrian  army  broke  camp  and  fled,  for  some 
cause  or  other,  the  famine  was  relieved  from  without,  and  many 
a  shoddy  speculator  in  dove's  dung  and  ass's  meat  was  ruined. 

We  were  glad  to  leave  this  hot  and  dusty  old  village  and 
hurry  on.  At  two  o'clock  we  stopped  to  lunch  and  rest  at  an- 
cient Shechom,  between  the  historic  Mounts  of  Gerizim  and 
Ebal  where  in  tlie  old  times  tlie  books  of  the  law,  the  curses 
and  the  blessings,  were  read  from  the  heights  to  the  Jewish 
multitudes  below. 
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THE  narrow  canon  in  which  NablouB,  or  Shechem,  is  uta- 
ated,  is  under  high  cultivation,  and  the  soil  is  exceed- 
ingly black  and  fertile.  It  is  well  watered,  and  its  affluent 
vegetation  gains  effect  by  contrast  with  tlio  barren  hills  tliat 
tower  on  eitlier  side.  One  of  these  hills  is  tlie  ancient  Mount 
of  Blessings  and  the  otiicr  the  Mount  of  Curses ;  and  wise  men 
who  seek  for  fulfillments  of  prophecy  tliink  they  find  here  a 
wonder  of  this  kind — to  wit,  that  tlie  Mount  of  Blessings  is 
strangely  fertile  and  its  mate  as  strangely  unproductive.  We 
could  not  see  that  there  was  really  mudi  difierence  between 
them  in  this  respect,  however. 

Shechem  is  distinguished  as  one  of  the  residences  of  the  pa- 
triarch Ja(.*ob,  and  as  the  seat  of  tliose  tribes  that  cut  them- 
selves loose  from  their  brethren  of  Israel  and  propagated  doc-* 
trines  not  in  conformity  with  those  of  tlie  original  Jewisli 
creed.  For  Uiousands  of  years  this  clan  have  dwelt  in  Shechem 
under  strict  iabuj  and  having  little  commerce  or  fellowship 
with  their  fellow  men  of  any  religion  or  nationality.  For  gen- 
erations they  have  not  numbered  more  tlian  one  or  two  hun- 
dred, but  tliey  still  adhere  to  tlieir  ancient  faitli  and  maintain 
their  ancient  rites  and  ceremonies.  Talk  of  family  and  old 
descent  I  Princes  and  nobles  pride  tliemselvcs  u|X)n  lineages 
tliey  can  trace  back  some  hundreds  of  years.  Wliat  is  this 
trifle  to  this  handful  of  old  first  families  of  Shechem,  who  can 
name  tlieir  fathers  straight  back  without  a  fiaw  for  thousands 
^-straight  back  to  a  period  so  remote  that  men  reared  in  a 
country  where  tlie  days  of  two  hundred  years  ago  are  caUed 
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**  ancient "  times  grow  dazed  and  bewildered  when  they  try  to 
comprehend  it!    Here  ia  respectability  for  you — ^licre  is  "fam- 
ily"— hero  is  high  descent  wortli  tiilking  nbout.    Tliia  uul, 
proud  remnant  of  a  once  mighty  commanity  still  hold  tbem- 
selree  aloof  from  all  the  world  ;  they  still  live  as  their  fathers 
lived,  labor  as  their  fathers  labored,  think  as  tliey  did,  feel  as 
they  did,  worship  in  the  same  place,  in  sight  of  tlie  same  land- 
marks, and  in  tlie  same  quaint,  patriai-ohal  way  thuir  anccsturH 
did  more  than  thirty  centuries  ago.    I  found  myself  gazing  at 
any  straggling  scion  of  this  strange  race  with  a  riveted  fasci- 
nation, just  as  one  would  stare  at  a  living  maatodon,  or  a  meg- 
atherium that  had  moved  in  tlio  grey  dawn  of  creation  and 
seen  the  wonders  of  that  mysterious  world  that  was  before  the 
flood. 
Carefolly  preserved  among  the  oacred  archives  of  this  curions 
community  ia 
a  MSS.  copy 
of  the  ancient 
Jewish     law, 
whicli  is  said 
to  bo  the  old- 
est document 
on  earth.     It 
is  written  on 
vellum,  and  it 
some  four  or 
five  thousand 
years   old. 
Mwuw.  NoUiing   but 

bucksheeeh 
can  pnrchose  a  sight.  Its  fame  is  somewhat  dimmed  in  tlieso 
latter  days,  because  of  the  doubts  so  many  anthora  of  Palestine 
travels  have  felt  themselves  privil^ed  to  cast  upon  it  Speak- 
ing of  this  USS.  reminds  me  tliat  I  procured  from  the  high- 
priest  of  this  ancient  Samaritan  community,  at  great  expense,  a 
secret  document  of  still  higher  antiquity  and  far  more  extraor- 
dinary interest,  which  I  propose  to  publish  as  soon  as  I  have 
finished  translating  it. 
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Joelma  gave  his  dying  injunction  to  tlie  cliildren  of  Israel  at 
Sheclicniy  and  buried  a  valuable  treasure  secretly  under  an  oak 
tree  there  about  the  same  time.  The  superstitious  Samaritans 
have  always  been  afraid  to  hunt  for  it.  They  believe  it  is 
guarded  by  fierce  spirits  invisible  to  men. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Shechem  wo  baited  at  the 
base* of  Mount  Ebal,  before  a  little  square  area,  inclosed  by  a 
high  stone  wall,  neatly  whitewashed.  Across  one  end  of  this 
iuclosuro  is  a  tomb  built  after  the  manner  of  tlie  Moslems.  It 
is  the  tomb  of  Joseph.  No  truth  is  better  authenticated  than 
this. 

Wlicn  Joseph  was  dying  he  prophesied  that  exodus  of  tlie 
Israelites  from  Egypt  which  occurred  four  hundred  years  after- 
wards. At  the  same  time  he  exacted  of  his  ixH>ple  an  oath 
that  when  tliey  journeyed  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  tliey  would 
bear  his  bones  with  tliem  and  bury  them  in  tlie  ancient  inher- 
itance of  his  fathers.    The  oath  was  kept. 

'*  And  the  bones  of  Joseph,  which  Uie  children  of  Imel  brought  up  oat  of  Egypt, 
buried  they  in  Slicchcm,  in  a  paroel  of  ground  which  Jacob  bought  of  the  eoQa  of 
Hamor  Uie  faUier  of  8becbem,  for  a  hundred  pieces  of  aUror.** 

Few  tombs  on  earth  command  the  veneration  of  so  many 
races  and  men  of  divers  creeds  as  this  of  Joseph.  '^  Samaritan 
and  Jew,  Moslem  and  Cliristian  alike,  revere  it,  and  honor  it 
with  their  visits.  The  tomb  of  Joseph,  the  dutiful  son,  the 
affectionate,  forgiving  brotlier,  tlie  virtuous  man,  the  wise 
Prince  and  ruler.  Egypt  felt  his  influence — the  world  knows 
his  history." 

In  this  same  **  parcel  of  ground  "  which  Jacob  bought  of  the 
sons  of  Ilamor  for  a  hundred  pieces  of  silver,  is  Jacobus  cele> 
brated  well.  It  is  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and  is  nine  feet  square 
and  ninety  feet  deep.  The  name  of  tliis  unpretending  hole  in 
the  ground,  which  one  might  pass  by  and  take  no  notice  of,  is 
as  familiar  as  household  words  to  even  tlie  children  and  the 
peasants  of  many  a  far-oflT  country.  It  is  more  famous  than 
the  Parthenon ;  it  is  oUer  than  the  Pyramids. 

It  was  by  this  well  that  Jesus  sat  and  talked  with  a  woman 
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of  that  Btrange,  antiquated  Samaritan  community  I  have  been 
speaking  of,  and  told  her  of  the  mysteriouB  water  of  life.  As 
descendants  of  old  English  nobles  still  cherish  in  the  traditions 
of  their  houses  how  that  this  king  or  that  king  tarried  a  day 
with  some  favored  ancestor  three  hundred  years  ago,  no  doubt 
the  descendantB  of  the  woman  of  Samaria,  living  there  in  She* 
chem,  still  refer  with  pardonable  vanity  to  tliis  conversation  of 
their  ancestor,  held  some  little  time  gone  by,  Mrith  tlie  Messiah 
of  the  Christians.  It  is  not  likely  that  diey  undervalue  a  dis- 
tinction such  as  this.  Samaritan  nature  is  human  nature,  and 
human  nature  remembers  contact  with  die  illustiious,  always. 

For  an  offense  done  to  the  family  honor,  the  sons  of  Jacob 
exterminated  all  Shechem  once. 

We  left  Jacob's  Well  and  traveled  till  eight  in  the  evening, 
but  rather  slowly,  for  we  had  been  in  the  saddle  nineteen 
hours,  and  the  horses  wore  cruelly  tired.  We  got  so  far  ahead 
of  the  tents  that  we  had  to  camp  in  an  Arab  village,  and  sleep 
on  the  ground.  We  could  have  slept  in  the  lai^gest  of  tlie 
houses ;  but  there  were  some  little  drawbacks :  it  was  populous 
with  vermin,  it  had  a  dirt  floor,  it  was  in  no  respect  cleanly, 
and  there  was  a  family  of  goats  in  the  only  bedroom,  and  two 
donkeys  in  the  parlor.  Outside  there  were  no  inconveniences, 
except  that  the  dusky,  ragged,  earnest-eyed  vOlageis  of  botli 
sexes  and  all  ages  grouped  themselves  on  their  haunches  all 
around  us,  and  discussed  us  and  criticised  us  witli  noisy  tongues 
till  midnight.  We  did  not  mind  the  noise,  being  tired,  but, 
doubtless,  the  reader  is  aware  that  it  is  almost  an  impossible 
thing  to  go  to  sleep  when  you  know  that  people  are  looking  at 
you.  We  went  to  bed  at  ten,  and  got  up  again  at  two  and 
started  once  more.  Thus  are  people  persecuted  by  dragomen, 
whose  sole  ambition  in  life  is  to  get  ahead  of  each  otlier. 

About  daylight  we  passed  Shiloh,  where  the  Ark  of  the  Ck>v- 
enant  rested  three  hundred  years,  and  at  whose  gates  good  old 
Eli  fell  down  and  "brake  }iis  neck"  when  the  messenger, 
riding  hard  from  tlie  battle,  told  him  of  the  defeat  of  his  peo- 
ple, the  deatli  of  his  sons,  and,  more  tlian  all,  tlie  capture  of 
Israel's  pride,  her  hope,  her  refuge,  the  ancient  Ark  her  fore- 
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fatkere  bronglit  with  them  out  of  Egypt  It  is  little  wonder 
that  under  circumBtancee  like  these  he  fell  down  and  brake  his 
neck.  But  Shiloh  had  no  charms  for  us.  We  were  so  cold 
that  there  was  no  comfort  but  in  motion,  and  so  drowsy 
we  could  hardly  sit  ui>on  the  liorBcs. 

After  a  while  we  came  to  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins,  which 
still  bears  tlie  name  of  Beth-cl.  It  was  here  tliat  Jacob  lay 
down  and  had  that  superb  vision  of  angels  flitting  up  and 
down  a  ladder  that  readied  from  the  clouds  to  earth,  and 
caught  glimpses  of  their  blessed  home  through  the  open  gates 
of  Heaven. 

The  pilgrims  took  what  was  left  of  tlie  hallowed  ruin,  and 
we  pressed  on  toward  the  goal  of  our  crusade,  renowned  Jcru* 
salem. 

The  further  we  went  tlie  hotter  the  sun  got,  and  the  more 
rocky  and  bare,  repulsive  and  dreary  tlie  landscape  became. 
There  could  not  have  been  more  fragments  of  stone  strewn 
broadcast  over  this  part  of  the  world,  if  every  ten  square  feet 
of  the  land  had  been  occupied  by  a  separate  and  distinct  stone> 
cutter's  establishment  for  an  age.  There  was  hardly  a  tree  or 
a  shrub  any  where.  Even  the  olive  and  the  cactus,  those  fast 
friends  of  a  wortlilcss  soil,  had  almost  deserted  tlie  country. 
'^o  landscape  exists  tliat  is  more  tiresome  to  the  eye  tlian  tliat 
which  bounds  the  approaclies  to  Jerusalem.  The  only  differ* 
cnce  between  the  roads  and  the  surrounding  country,  perhaps, 
is  that  there  are  ratlier  more  rocks  in  the  roads  tlian  in  the 
surrounding  country. 

We  passed  Bamah,  and  Bcroth,  and  on  tlie  right  saw  the 
tomb  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  perched  high  upon  a  conmiand- 
ing  eminence.  Still  no  Jcnisalem  came  in  sight  We  hurried 
on  impatiently.  We  halted  a  moment  at  tlie  ancient  Fountain 
of  Beira,  but  its  stones,  worn  deeply  by  tlie  diins  of  thirsty 
annuals  that  are  dead  and  gone  centuries  ago,  had  no  interest 
for  us — we  longed  to  see  Jerusalem.  We  spurred  up  hill  after 
hill,  and  usually  began  to  stretdi  our  necks  minutes  before  we 
got  to  the  top— but  diBapiK)intment  always  followed : — more 
stupid  hills  beyond — more  unsightly  landscape — ^no  Iloly  City. 
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'  At  last,  away  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  ancient  bits  cf  wall 
and  crcmbling  arches  b^an  to  line  the  way — we  toiled  np  one 
more  liill,  and  every  pilgrim  and  every  sinner  swong  hia  hat 
on  higli  1     Jenualem  t 

I  Perched  on  its  eternal  hills,  white  and  domed  and  solid, 
maaaed  together  and  hooped  with  high  gray  walla,  the  vener- 
able city  gleamed  in  the  bud.  So  small  I  Why,  it  was  no 
flai^r  than  an  American  village  of  fonr  thoosand  inhabitants, 
land  no  larger  than  an  ordinary  Syrian  city  of  thirty  thoosand. 
uerosalem  numbers  only  fourteen  thousand  people. 

We  dismounted  and  looked,  without  speaking  a  dozen  sen- 
tences, acroea  the  wide  intervening  valley  for  an  hour  or  more ; 
and  noted  those  prominent  features  of  tlie  city  tliat  pictnres 
make  familiar  to  all  men  from  their  school  days  till  their 
deatli.  We  conld  reci^ize  the  Tower  of  Ilippicna,  tlio 
Moeqne  of  Omar,  the  Dantascns  Gate,  the  Mount  of  Olives, 


the  Valley  of  Jehoehaphat,  the  Tower  of  David,  and  the  Oai^ 
den  of  Oethsemane — and  dating  from  these  landmarka  coold 
tell  very  nearly  the  localities  of  many  others  we  were  not  able 
to  diDtinguish. 
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I  TBTord  h  here  »  m  notaLle  but  not  di«irTediU.lt1c  fact  that 
no:  even  out  pilrrriii»  wppt.  I  tiiiul:  tJicTr  was  no  mdividual 
!!;  tiie  ]»artT  wIiosh-  brain  vaf  not  tomihur  with  tliouirhtP  and 
imarrw  and  meniDriet  iiiv(>ktMl  l»v  thr  craiid  liistorv  of  the  von- 
mhit  citT  that  lav  lK?fore  us,  hut  still  anions  them  all  wa*^  no 
*-  Toiof  of  tiicm  that  wq»U'^ 

There  was  no  call  far  tear^  Tears  would  have  been  out  of 
^riaoe.  The  thouirhtB  Jerusalem  suxrcrests  are  full  of  poetn-, 
suMiiuitT,  and  more  than  all,  dirnitv.  Such  thtmMjte  do  not 
£ud   their   a]»]>rnj»riate  cxjirea&Jon    in    the  emotions  of    tlie 


Just  after  noon  we  entered  these  narrow,  crn<»]ced  strwts, 
l(T  the  ancient  and  the  famed  Damascus  Gate,  and  ncm-  f^r 
Beveral  hours  I  have  l»een  trving  to  comprehend  that  I  am 
mctuaST  in  the  iLnstric»us  (»ld  c:tT  where  Salomon  dwtit,  where 
Alvraham  held  wnverse  wiih  the  Deitv,  and  wh^re  wall>  s:!l! 
stand  that  witnessed  the  sj»ectacle  of  the  Crucl£ii.»n. 


OHAPTEE  LIII. 

A  FAST  walker  conld  go  outside  tlie  walla  of  Jerusalem 
and  walk  entirely  around  tlie  city  in  an  hour.  I  do  not 
know  how  else  to  make  one  understand  how  small  it  is.  The 
appearance  of  the  city  is  peculiar.  It  is  as  knobby  with  count- 
less little  domes  as  a  prison  door  is  with  bolt-heads.  Every 
house  has  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  of  these  white  plastered 
domes  of  stone,  broad  and  low,  sitting  in  the  centre  of,  or  in  a 
cluster  upon,  the  flat  roof.  Wherefore,  when  one  looks  down 
from  an  eminence,  upon  the  compact  mass  of  houses  (so  close- 
ly crowded  together,  in  fact,  that  there  is  no  appearance  of 
streets  at  all,  and  so  the  city  looks  solid,)  he  sees  the  knobbiest 
town  in  the  world,  except  Constantinople.  It  looks  as  if  it 
might  be  roofed,  from  centre  to  circumference,  with  inverted 
saucers.  The  monotony  of  the  view  is  interrupted  only  by  the 
great  Mosque  of  Omar,  the  Tower  of  Ilippicus,  and  on<^or  two 
'  other  buildings  that  rise  into  commanding  prominence. 

The  houses  are  generally  two  stories  high,  built  strongly  of 
masonry,  whitewashed  or  plastered  outside,  and  have  a  cage 
of  wooden  lattice- work  projecting  in  front  of  every  window. 
To  reproduce  a  Jerusalem  street,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to 
up-end  a  chicken-coop  and  hang  it  before  each  window  in  an 
alley  of  American  houses. 

The  streets  are  roughly  and  badly  paved  with  stone,  and 
are  tolerably  crooked — enough  so  to  make  each  street  appear 
to  close  togetlier  constantly  and  come  to  an  end  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  ahead  of  a  pilgrim  as  long  as  he  chooses  to  walk  in 
it.    Projecting  from  tlie  top  of  the  lower  story  of  many  of  the 
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liuuics  Ib  a  verj  narrow  porcli-roof  or  sited,  withont  supports 
tVoiii  bolow  ;  and  I  liave  scrcrnl  times  seen  cats  jump  acrou 
the  street  from  one  slied  to  tlie  other  when  they  were  out  call- 
ing. Tlie  cats  could  have  jumped  double  tlie  diatance  witliout 
extraordinary  exertion.  I  mention  these  tilings  to  give  an  idea 
of  liow  narrow  tho  streets  arc.  Since  a  cat  can  jump  across  • 
tliem  witliout  the  least  inconvenience,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state  that  such  streets  are  too  narrow  fur  carriages.  Tliese 
vehicles  can  not  navigate  tlio  Holy  City. 

The  ]X)pulation  of  Jerusalem  is  compose    of  Moslems,  Jews, 
Greeks,  Latins,  Anoenians,  Syrians,  Copts,  AbysBinians,  Greek 
Catholics,  and  a  handful  of  Protestants.     One  hundred  of  tho 
latter  sect  are  all  that  dwell  now  in  tliis  birthplace  of  Chris- 
tianity.   The  nice  shades  of  nationality  comprised  in  the  above 
list,  and  the  languages  spoken  by  tliero,  are  altogether  too 
numerous  to 
mention.     It 
seems  to  me 
that  all    the 
races    and 
colors  and 
tongnes  of  tlie 
earth  must  bo 
roprescnte<l 
Rinung       tlie 
fuurtcen  tlion- 
eand  souls 
that  dwell  in 
Jerusalem. 

Rags,  wretch-  ^„^„  „  ,„„,^ 

edncas,  pover- 
ty and  dirt,  those  signs  and  symbols  tlint  indicate  the  presence 
uf  Moslem  rule  more  surely  than  tlie  ercsocnt-flag  itself, 
alK>nnd.  lepers,  cripples,  the  blind,  and  the  idiotic,  assail  yon 
on  every  hand,  and  they  know  bnt  one  word  of  but  one  lan- 
guage Rppftrontly — tlie  eternal  "  bucksheesli."  To  see  the 
numbers  of  manned,  mslfonncd  and  diseased  humanity  that 
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throng  the  holy  places  and  obBtrnct  the  gates,  one  might  Bi|p- 
pose  that  the  ancient  dajs  had  come  again,  and  that  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  was  expected  to  descend  at  any  moment  to  stir  the 
waters  of  Bethesda.  Jernsalem  is  mournful,  and  dreary,  and 
lifeless.    I  would  not  desire  to  live  here.  > 

One  naturally  goes  first  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  is  right 
in  the  city,  near  the  western  gate ;  it  and  the  place  of  tlie  Cru- 
cifixion, and,  in  fact,  every  other  place  intimately  connected 
with  that  tremendous  event,  are  ingeniously  massed  togetlier 
and  covered  by  one  roof-— the  dome  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre. 

'  Entering  the  building,  through  the  midst  of  the  usual  assem- 
blage of  beggars,  one  sees  on  his  left  a  few  Turkish  guards— 
for  Christians  of  different  sects  will  not  only  quarrel,  bat  fight, 
also,  in  this  sacred  place,  if  allowed  to  do  it.  Before  you  is  a 
marble  slab,  which  covers  the  Stone  of  Unction,  whereon  tlie 
Saviour's  body  was  laid  to  prepare  it  for  burial.  It  was  found 
neoessaiy  to  conceal  the  real  stone  in  this  way  in  order  to  save 
it  from  destruction.  Pilgrims  were  too  much  given  to  chip- 
ping off  pieces  of  it  to  carry  home.  Near  by  is  a  circular  rail- 
ing which  marks  the  spot  where  the  Virgin  stood  when  tlie 
Lord's  body  was  anointed. 

Entering  the  great  Eotunda,  we  stand  before  the  most  sacred 
locality  in  Christendom — ^the  grave  of  Jesus.  It  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  church,  and  inmiediately  under  the  great  dome. 
It  is  inclosed  in  a  sort  of  little  temple  of  yellow  and  white 
stone,  of  fSEUiciful  design.  Within  the  little  temple  is  a  portion 
of  the  very  stone  which  was  rolled  away  from  tlie  door  of  tlie 
Sepulchre,  and  on  which  the  angel  was  sitting  when  Mary 
came  thither  '*  at  early  dawn."  Stooping  low,  we  enter  the 
vault — the  Sepulchre  itself.  It  is  only  about  six  feet  by  seven, 
and  tlie  stone  couch  on  which  the  dead  Saviour  lay  extends 
from  end  to  end  of  the  apartment  and  occupies  half  its  width. 
It  is  covered  with  a  marble  slab  which  has  been  much  worn  by 
the  lips  of  pilgrims.  This  slab  serves  as  an  altar,  now.  Over 
it  hang  some  fifty  gold  and  silver  lamps,  which  are  kept  always 
burning,  and  the  place  is  otherwise  scandalized  by  trumpery 
gewgaws  and  tawdry  ornamentation. 
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All  sects  of  Cliristians  (except  Protestants,)  have  chapels 
under  the  roof  of  tlie  Church  of  the  Iloly  Sepulchre,  and  each 
must  keep  to  itself  and  not  venture  upon  another's  ground.  It 
has  been  proven  conclusively  that  they  can  not  worship  together 
around  the  grave  of  the  Saviour  of  the  World  in  peace.  The 
cliapel  of  tlie  Syrians  is  not  Iiandsome ;  tliat  of  the  Copts  is 
the  humblest  of  them  all.  It  is  noUiing  but  a  dismal  cavern, 
roughly  hewn  in  the  living  rock  of  the  Hill  of  Calvary.  In 
one  side  of  it  two  ancient  tombs  are  hewn,  whidi  are  claimed 
to  be  tliose  in  which  Kicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Aramathea 
were  buried. 

As  we  moved  among  the  great  piere  and  pillars  of  another 
part  of  tlie  church,  wo  came  upon  a  party  of  black-robed, 
animal-looking  Italian  monks,  with  candles  in  their  hands,  who 
were  dianting  something  in  Latin,  and  going  throtfgh  some 
kind  of  religious  performance  around  a  disk  of  white  marble 
let  into  the  floor.  It  was  there  that  tlie  risen  Saviour  appeared 
to  Mary  Magdalen  in  the  likeness  of  a  gardener.  Near  by 
was  a  similar  stone,  shaped  like  a  star — ^here  the  Magdalen 
herself  stood,  at  the  same  time.  Monks  were  performing  in 
this  place  also.  They  jx*rform  every  where — all  over  the  vast 
building,  and  at  all  hours.  Their  candles  are  always  flitting 
about  in  Uie  gloom,  and  making  tlie  dim  old  church  mora  dis- 
mal tlian  there  is  any  necessity  that  it  should  be,  even  though 
it  is  a  tomb. 

We  were  shown  tlie  place  where  our  Lord  appeared  to  Ilis 
mother  after  the  Kesurrection.  Here,  also,  a  marble  slab  marks 
the  place  where  St.  Helena,  the  mother  of  the  Emperor  Cun- 
stantine,  found  the  crosses  about  three  hundred  years  after  the 
Cruciflxion.  According  to  the  legend,  this  great  discovery 
elicited  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy.  But  they  were  of 
short  duration.  The  question  intruded  itself:  **  Which  bore 
the  blessed  Saviour,  and  which  the  thieves  f  To  be  in.donbt, 
in  so  mighty  a  matter  as  tliis — to  be  uncertain  which  one  to 
adore — was  a  grievous  misfortune.  It  turned  the  public  joy 
to  sorrow.    But  when  lived  there  a  holy  priest  who  could  not 

set  so  simple  a  trouble  as  this  at  rest!    One  of  these  soon  hit 

86 
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upon  a  plan  that  would  be  a  certain  test.  A  noble  lady  lay 
yery  ill  in  Jerusalem.  The  wise  prieBts  ordered  that  the  three 
croflB6B  be  taken  to  her  bedside  one  at  a  time.  It  was  done. 
When  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  first  one,  she  uttered  a  scream 
that  was  hesurd  beyond  the  Damascus  Gate,  and  even  upon  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  it  was  said,  and  then  fell  back  in  a  deadly 
swoon.  They  recovered  her  and  brought  the  second  cross. 
Instantly  she  went  into  fearful  convulsions,  and  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difSculty  that  six  strong  men  could  hold  her. 
They  were  afiraid,  now,  to  bring  in  ther  third  cross.  They  be- 
gan to  fear  that  possibly  thoy  had  fallen  upon  the  wrong 
crosses,  and  that  the  true  cross  was  not  with  this  number  at 
all.  However,  as  the  woman  seemed  likely  to  die  with  the 
convulsions  that  were  tearing  her,  they  concluded  that  the  third 
could  do  no  more  than  put  her  out  of  her  misery  with  a  happy 
dispatch.  So  they  brought  it,  and  behold,  a  miracle  I  The 
woman  sprang  from  her  bed,  smiling  and  joyful,  and  perfectly 
restored  to  health.  When  we  listen  to  evidence  like  this,  we 
can  not  but  believe.  We  would  be  ashamed  to  doubt,  and 
properly,  too.  Even  the  very  part  of  Jerusalem  where  this  all 
occurred  is  there  yet    So  there  is  really  no  room  for  doubt. 

The  priests  tried  to  show  us,  through  a  small  screen,  a  frag- 
ment of  the  genuine  Pillar  of  Flagellation^  to  which  Christ 
was  bound  when  they  scouiged  him.  But  we  could  not  see  it, 
because  it  was  dark  inside  tlie  screen.  Ilowever,  a  baton  is 
kept  here,  which  the  pilgrim  thrusts  through  a  hole  in  the 
screen,  and  then  he  no  longer  doubts  that  the  true  Pillar  of 
Flagellation  is  in  there.  He  can  not  have  any  excuse  to  doubt 
it,  for  he  can  feel  it  with  the  stick.  He  can  feel  it  as  distinctly 
as  he  could  feel  any  thing. 

Not  far  fix>m  here  was  a  niche  where  they  used  to  preserve 
a  piece  of  the  True  Cross,  but  it  is  gone,  now.  Tliis  piece  of 
the  cross  was  discovered  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Latin 
priests  say  it  was  stolen  away,  long  ago,  by  priests  of  another 
sect  That  seems  like  a  hard  statement  to  make,  but  we  know 
very  well  that  it  was  stolen,  because  we  have  seen  it  ourselves 
in  several  of  the  cathedrals  of  Italy  and  France. 
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But  the  relic  that  touched  ub  most  was  the  plain  old  sword 
of  that  Btout  Crusader,  Godfrey  of  BuUoigne— King  Godfrey 
of  Jerusalem.  No  blade  in  Christendom  wields  sudi  enchant- 
ment as  Uiis — no  blade  of  all  that  rust  in  tho  ancestral  halb 
of  Europe  is  able  to  invoke  such  visions  of  romance  in  tlie 
brain  of  liim  who  looks  upon  it — none  that  can  prate  of  such 
chivalric  deeds  or  tell  such  brave  tales  of  the  warrior  days  of 
old.  It  stirs  within  a  man  every  memory  of  the  Holy  Ware 
tliat  has  been  sleeping  in  his  brain  for  years,  and  peoples  his 
thoughts  with  mail-clad  images,  with  marching  armies,  witli 
battles  and  wiUi  sieges.  It  speaks  to  him  of  Baldwin,  and 
Tancrcd,  the  princely  Saladin,  and  great  Richard  of  tlie  Lion 
Heart.  It  was  with  just  such  blades  as  tliese  that  these  splen- 
did heroes  of  romance  used  to  segregate  a  man,  so  to  speak, 
and  leave  the  half  of  him  to  fall  one  way  and  the  other  half 
the  other.  This  very  sword  has  cloven  Imndreds  of  Saracen 
Knights  from  crown  to  chin  in  those  old  times  when  Godfrey 
wielded  it.  It  was  enchanted,  then,  by  a  genius  ^at  was  un- 
der the  command  of  King  Solomon.  When  danger  approached 
its  master's  tent  it  always  struck  the  shield  and  clanged  out  a 
fierce  alarm  upon  the  startled  ear  of  night.  In  times  of  doubt, 
or  in  fog  or  darkness,  if  it  were  drawn  from  its  sheath  it 
would  point  instantly  toward  the  foe,  and  thus  reveal  the  way 
— and  it  would  also  attempt  to  start  afler  tliem  of  its  own  ac- 
cord. A  Cliristian  could  not  be  so  diBguised  that  it  would  not 
know  him  and  refuse  to  hurt  him — nor  a  Moslem  so  disguised 
that  it  woiUd  not  leap  from  its  scabbard  and  take  his  Kfe. 
Tliese  statements  are  all  well  autlienticated  in  many  legends 
that  are  among  tlie  most  trustworthy  legends  the  good  old 
Catholic  monks  preserve.  I  can  never  forget  old  Godfrey's 
sword,  now.  I  tried  it  on  a  Moslem,  and  clove  him  in  twain 
like  a  doughnut  The  spirit  of  Grimes  was  upon  me,  and  if 
I  had  had  a  graveyard  I  would  have  destroyed  all  the  infidels 
in  Jenisalem.  I  wiped  the  blood  off  the  old  sword  and  handed 
it  back  to  the  priest — I  did  not  want  tho  fresh  gore  to  obliter- 
ate tliose  sacred  sitots  that  crimsoned  its  brightness  one  day 
six  hundred  yeare  ago  and  Urns  gave  Godfrey  warning  that 
before  the  sun  went  down  his  journey  of  life  would  end. 


6M  FfilSOX    OP    THE    SAVIOUH. 

Still  moving  throngh  the  gloom  of  the  Church  of  the  H0I7 
Sepulchre  we  came  to  a  Bmall  Uutpel,  hewn  out  of  the  rock — 


a  place  which  has  been  known  aa  "  The  Priaon  of  Oar  Lord  *" 
for  many  centorics.    Tradition  Bays  tliat  here  the  Savionr  wai 
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confined  just  previously  to  the  crucifixion.  Under  an  altar  by 
the  door  was  a  pair  of  stone  stocks  for  human  legs.  Tliese 
things  are  called  the  '^  Bonds  of  Qirist/'  and  the  use  they  were 
once  put  to  has  given  them  Uie  name  tliey  now  bear. 

The  Greek  Cliapel  is  the  most  roomy,  the  richest  and  the 
showiest  diapel  in  tlie  Clmrch  of  the  Uoly  Sepulchre.  Its 
altar,  like  that  of  all  the  Greek  dmrches,  is  a  lofty  screen  that 
extends  clear  across  the  chapel,  and  is  gorgeous  with  gilding 
and  pictures.  The  numerous  lamps  that  hang  before  it  are  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  cost  great  sums. 

But  the  feature  of  tlie  place  is  a  short  column  that  rises  from 
the  middle  of  the  marble  pavement  of  the  chapel,  and  marks 
Uie  exact  centre  <f  the  earth.  The  most  reliable  traditions  tell 
us  that  Uiis  was  known  to  be  Uie  earth's  centre,  ages  ago,  and 
tliat  when  Christ  was  upon  earth  he  set  all  doubts  upon  the 
subject  at  rest  forever,  by  stating  with  his  own  lips  that  the 
tradition  was  correct.  Kepicmber,  lie  said  tliat  Uiat  particu- 
lar column  stood  upon  tlie  centre  of  the  world.  If  tlie  centre 
of  tlie  world  dianges,  the  column  changes  its  position  accord- 
ingly. This  column  has  moved  three  diifcront  Umes,  of  its  own 
accord.  This  is  because,  in  great  convulsions  of  nature,  at 
three  different  times,  masses  of  the  earth — whole  ranges  of' 
mountaiiie,  probably — ^have  flown  ofi*  into  space,  thus  lessening 
the  diameter  of  tlie  earth,  and  changing  the  exact  locality  of 
its  centre  by  a  point  or  two.  Tliis  is  a  very  curious  and  inter- 
esting circumstance,  and  is  a  witliering  rebuke  to  those  philos- 
ophers who  would  make  us  believe  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
any  portion  of  tlie  earth  to  fly  off  into  space. 

To  satisfy  himself  that  this  spot  was  really  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  a  sceptic  once  paid  well  for  the  privilege  of  ascending 
to  the  dome  of  the  church  to  see  if  tlie  sun  gave  him  a  shadow 
at  noon.  He  came  down  perfectly  convinced.  The  day  was 
very  cloudy  and  the  sun  tlirow  no  shadows  at  all ;  but  tlie  man 
was  satisfied  that  if  the  sun  had  come  out  and  made  shadows 
it  could  not  have  made  any  for  him.  Proofs  like  tlioso  are  not 
to  bo  set  aside  by  the  idle  tongues  of  cavilors.  To  such  as  are 
not  bigoted,  and  arc  willing  to  bo  convinced,  they  carry  a  con- 
viction that  nothing  can  ever  shake. 
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If  even  greater  proo&  than  those  I  have  mentioned  are 
wanted,  to  Batisfy  the  headBtrong  and  the  foolish  that  tbia  is 
the  genuine  centre  of  the  earth,  they  are  hero.    Tlie  greateet 
of  them  lies  in  the  fact  that  &om  under  this  yety  column  waa 
taken  the  dutt  from  which  Adam  was  made.    This  can  surely 
be  T^arded  in  the  light  of  a  settler.    It  is  not  likely  tliat  the 
ori^al  first  man  'would  have  been  made  from  an  inferior 
quality  of  earth  when  it  was  entirely  convenient  to  get  first 
quality  from  the  world's  centre.    This  will  strike  any  reflect- 
ing mind  forcibly.    That  Adam  was  formed  of  dirt  procured 
in  this  very  spot  is  amply  proven  by  tlie  fact  tliat  in  six  thou- 
sand   years 
no  man  has 
ever     been 
able     to 
prove    that 
tlie  dirt  was 
not  procured 
here  where- 
of  he  WAS 
made. 

It  is  a 
singularcir- 
c  u  m  s  tanoe 
that  right 
under  tite 
roof  of  tliis 
same  great 
chnrch,  and 
not  far  away 
from  that 
i  1 1  u  B  trious 
coin  mn, 
Adam  him- 
self, the  fa- 
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human  race, 

lies  buried.    Theae  is  no  queetion  that  he  is  actually  buried 
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in  the  grave  which  is  pointed  out  as  his — there  can  be  none — 
because  it  has  never  yet  been  proven  that  that  grave  is  not 
the  grave  in  which  he  is  buried. 

The  tomb  of  Adam  1  Uow  touching  it  was,  here  in  a  land 
of  strangers,  far  away  from  home,  and  friends,  and  all  who 
cared  for  me,  thus  to  discover  the  grave  of  a  *  blood  relation. 
True,  a  distant  one,  but  still  a  relation.  Tlie  unerring  instinct 
of  nature  thrilled  its  recognition.  Tlie  fountain  of  my  filial 
affection  was  stirred  to  its  profoundcst  depths,  and  I  gave  way 
to  tumultuous  emotion.  I  leaned  upon  a  pillar  and  biunst 
into  tears.  I  deem  it  no  shame  to  have  wept  over  tlie  grave 
of  my  poor  dead  relative.  Let  him  who  would  sneer  at  my  , 
emotion  close  this  volume  here,  for  he  will  find  little  to  his 
taste  in  my  joumcyings  dirough  Iloly  Land.  Noble  old  man 
— ^lie  did  not  live  to  see  me — ^he  did  not  live  to  see  his  child. 
And  I — I — alas,  I  did  not  live  to  see  him.  Weighed  down  by 
sorrow  and  disappointment,  he  died  before  I  was  bom— six 
thousand  brief  summers  before  I  was  bom.  But  let  us  try  to 
bear  it  with  fortitude.  Let  us  tmst  that  he  is  better  off,  where 
he  is.  I^t  us  take  comfort  in  the  thought  that  his  loss  is  our 
eternal  gain. 

The  next  place  the  guide  took  us  to  in  the  holy  church  was 
an  altar  dedicated  to  the  Boman  soldier  who  was  of  the  mill* 
tary  guard  that  attended  at  the  crucifixion  to  keep  order,  and 
who — when  the  vail  of  the  Temple  was  rent  in  the  awful  dark- 
ness tliat  followed ;  when  tlie  rock  of  Oolgotha  was  split  asun- 
der by  an  earthquake ;  when  tlie  artillery  of  heaven  thundered, 
and  in  the  baleful  glare  of  the  lightnings  the  shrouded  dead 
flitted  about  the  streets  of  Jerusalem — shook  with  fear  and 
said,  "  Surely  this  was  the  Son  of  God  I^*  Where  this  altar 
stands  now,  that  Roman  soldier  stood  then,  in  full  view  of  the 
cracificd  Saviour — in  full  sight  and  hearing  of  all  the  marvels 
tliat  were  transpiring  far  and  wide  about  tlie  circumference  of 
the  Hill  of  Calvary.  And  in  this  selfsame  spot  the  priests  of 
the  Temple  beheaded  him  for  those  blasphemous  words  he  had 
spoken. 

In  this  altar  they  used  to  keep  one  of  the  most  curious  relics 
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that  human  eyee  ever  looked  upon — ^a  thing  that  had  power  to 
£Bi3cinate  the  beholder  in  some  myBteriouB  way  and  keep  him 
gazing  for  honrs  together.  It  was  nothing  leas  than  the  copper 
plate  Pilate  pnt  upon  the  Saviour's  croes,  and  upon  which  he 
wrote,  *^  This  is  the  Kma  of  the  Jews."  I  tliink  St  Helena, 
the  mother  of  Oon&tantine,  found  this  wonderful  memento 
when  she  was  here  in  the  third  century.  She  traveled  all  over 
Palestine,  and  was  always  fortunate.  Whenever  the  good  old 
enthusiast  found  a  thing  mentioned  in  her  Bible,  Old  or  New, 
she  would  go  and  search  for  that  thing,  and  never  stop  until 
she  found  it.  If  it  was  Adam,  she  would  find  Adam ;  if  it  was 
the  Ark,  she  would  find  the  Ark  ;  if  it  was  Goliuh,  or  JobIius, 
she  would  find  them.  She  found  the  inscription  here  that  I 
was  speaking  of,  I  think.  She  found  it  in  this  very  spot,  close 
to  where  the  martyred  Boman  soldier  stood.  That  copper 
pifite  is  in  one  of  the  churches  in  Home,  now.  Any  one  can 
see  it  there.    The  inscription  is  very  distinct. 

We  passed  along  a  «few  steps  and  saw  the  altar  built  over 
the  very  spot  where  the  good  Catholic  priests  say  the  soldiers 
divided  the  raiment  of  the  Saviour. 

Then  we  went  down  into  a  cavern  which  cavilera  say  was 
once  a  cistern.  It  is  a  chapel,  now,  however — the  Chapel  of 
St.  Helena.  It  is  fifty-one  feet  long  by  forty-three  wide.  In 
it  is  a  marble  chair  which  Helena  used  to  sit  in  while  she  su- 
perintended her  workmen  when  tlioy  wore  digging  uiid  delving 
for  the  True  Cross.  In  tliis  place  is  an  altar  dedicated  to  St. 
Dimas,  tlie  penitent  thief.  'A  now  bronze  statue  is  here — a 
statue  of  St.  Helena.  It  reminded  us  of  poor  Maximilian,  so 
lately  shot.  He  presented  it  to  this  chapel  when  he  was  about 
to  leave  for  his  throne  in  Mexico. 

From  the  cistern  we  descended  twelve  steps  into  a  large 
roughly-shaped  grotto,  carved  wholly  out  of  the  living  rock. 
Helena  blasted  it  out  when  she  was  searching  for  the  true 
cross.  She  had  a  laborious  piece  of  work,  here,  but  it  was 
richly  rewarded.  Out  of  this  place  she  got  tlie  crovm  of 
thorns,  the  nails  of  the  cross,  the  true  cross  itself,  and  the  ctosb 
of  the  penitent  tliief.    When  she  thought  she  had  found  eveiy 
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thing  and  was  about  to  stop,  she  was  told  in  a  dream  to  con- 
tinue a  day  longer.  It  waa  very  fortunate.  She  did  80|  and 
found  tlie  crosB  of  the  otlier  thief. 

The  walls  and  roof  of  this  grotto  still  weep  bitter  tears  in 
memory  of  the  event  that  transpired  on  Calvary,  and  devout 
pilgrims  groan  and  sob  when  these  sad  tears  fidl  upon  them 
from  the  dripphig  rock.  The  monks  call  this  apartment  the 
"  Chapel  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross " — a  name  which  is 
unfortunate,  because  it  leads  the  ignorant  to  imagine  that  a 
tacit  acknowledgment  is  thus  made  tliat  the  tradition  that 
Helena  found  tlie  true  cross  here  is  a  fiction — an  invention. 
It  is  a  happiness  to  know,  however,  tliat  intelligent  people  do 
not  doubt  tlie  story  in  any  of  its  particulars. 

Priests  of  any  of  the  chapels  and  denominations  in  the 
Cliurch  of  the  Iloly  Sepuldire  can  visit  this  sacred  grotto  to 
weep  and  pray  and  worship  the  gentle  Redeemer.  Two  differ- 
ent congregations  are  not  allowed  to  enter  at  the  same  time, 
however,  because  tliey  always  fight 

Still  marching  tlirough  the  venerable  Clmrch  of  tlie  Iloly 
Sepulchre,  among  chanting  priests  in  coarse  long  robes  and 
sandals ;  pilgrims  of  all  colors  and  many  nationalities,  in  all 
sorts  of  strange  costumes ;  under  dusky  arches  and  by  dingy 
piers  and  columns ;  tlirough  a  sombre  cathedral  gloom  freight- 
ed with  smoke  and  incense,  and  faintly  starred  with  scores  of 
candles  that  appeared  suddenly  and  as  suddenly  disappeared, 
or  drifted  mysteriously  hitlier  and  thitlier  about  the  distant 
aisles  like  ghostly  jackV-Iantems — we  came  at  last  to  a  small 
chapel  whicli  is  called  the  *^  Chapel  of  the  Mocking.''  Under 
the  altar  was  a  fragment  of  a  marble  column  ;  tliis  was  th« 
seat  Christ  sat  on  when  he  was  reviled,  and  mockingly  made 
King,  crowned  with  a  crown  of  tlioms  and  sceptred  with  a 
^rced.  It  was  here  that  tliey  blindfolded  him  and  struck  him, 
and  said  in  derision,  *'  Prophesy  who  it  is  that  smote  thee.'' 
The  tradition  that  this  is  the  identical  spot  of  tlie  mocking  is 
a  very  ancient  one.  The  guide  said  that  Saewulf  was  the  fint 
to  mention  it.  I  do  not  know  Saewulf,  but  still,  I  can  not 
well  refuse  to  receive  his  evidence — none  of  us  can. 
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Thej  showed  ns  wbere  the  great  Oodfrey  and  his  brother 
Baldwin,  the  first  Christian  Kings  of  Jernsaleniy  once  lay  bu- 
ried by  that  sacred  sepulclire  tliey  had  fought  so  long  and  so 
valiantly  to  wrest  from  the  hands  of  the  infidel.  Bnt  the 
niches  that  had  contained  the  ashes  of  tliese  renowned  crtisa* 
ders  were  empty.  Even  the  coverings  of  their  tombs  were 
gone — destroyed  by  devout  members  of  the  Greek  CImrch, 
because  Oodfrey  and  Baldwin  were  Latin  princes,  and  had 
been  reared  in  a  Christian  faith  whose  creed  differed  in  some 
unimportant  respects  from  tlieirs. 

We  passed  on,  and  halted  before  tlie  tomb  of  Melchisedek! 
You  will  remember  Mdcliiscdck,  no  doubt ;  he  was  the  King 
who  came  out  and  levied  a  tribute  on  Abraliam  tlie  time  that 
he  pursued  Lot's  captors  to  Dan,  and  took  all  their  property 
from  them.  That  was  about  four  thousand  years  ago,  and 
Melchisedek  died  shortly  afterward.  However,  his  tomb  is  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation. 

When  one  enters  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the 
^pulchro  itself  is  the  first  thing  he  desires  to  see,  and  really 
is  almost  the  first  thing  he  does  see.  The  next  thing  he  has  a 
fltrong  yearning  -to  see  is  the  spot  whei*e  the  Saviour  was  cru- 
cified. But  this  they  exhibit  last.  It  is  the  crowning  glory  of 
the  place.  One  is  grave  and  thoughtful  when  he  stands  in  the 
little  Tomb  of  tlio  Saviour — ho  could  not  well  be  otherwise  in 
sudi  a  place — but  he  has  not  the  slightest  possible  belief  that 
ever  the  Lord  lay  there,  and  so  the  interest  he  feels  in  tlie  spot 
is  very,  very  greatly  marred  by  tliat  refiection.  He  looks  at 
the  place  where  Mary  stood,  in  another  part  of  the  church, 
and  where  John  stood,  and  Mary  Magdalen  ;  where  the  mob 
derided  the  Lord  ;  where  the  angel  sat ;  where  the  crown  of 
thorns  was  found,  and  the  tnie  cross ;  where  the  risen  Saviour 
appeared — he  looks  at  all  these  places  with  interest,  but  with 
the  same  conviction  he  felt  in  the  case  of  the  Sepulchre,  that 
tliere  is  nothing  genuine  about  them,  and  that  tlioy  are  imag- 
ihary  holy  places  created  by  tlie  monks.  Bnt  the  place  of  tlio 
Crucifixion  affects  him  differently.  He  fully  believes  tliat  he 
is  looking  upon  tlie  very  spot  where  the  Saviour  gave  up  his 
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life.  lie  remembers  that  Christ  was  very  celebrated,  long  be- 
fore he  came  to  Jerusalem ;  he  knows  that  his  fame  was  so 
great  that  crowds  followed  him  all  the  time ;  he  is  aware  that 
his  entry  into  the  city  produced  a  stirring  sensation,  and  tliat 
his  reception  was  a  kind  of  ovation  ;  ho  can  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  when  he  was  crucified  there  were  very  many  in  Jeru- 
salem who  believed  that  he  was  the  true  Son  of  God.  To  pub- 
licly execute  such  a  personage  was  snflScient  in  itself  to  make 
the  locality  of  the  execution  a  memorable  place  for  ages ;  add- 
ed to  this,  Uie  storm,  the  darkness,  the  earthquake,  the  rending 
of  the  vail  of  tlie  Temple,  and  the  untimely  waking  of  the 
dead,  were  events  calculated  to  fix  the  execution  and  the  scene 
of  it  in  the  memory  of  even  the  most  Uioughtloss  witness. 
Fathers  would  tell  their  sons  about  the  strange  afiair,  and 
point  out  the  spot ;  the  sons  would  transmit  the  story  to  their 
cliildren,  and  thus  a  period  of  three  hundred  years  would  ea- 
sily be  spanned* — at  whidi  time  Helena  came  and  built  a 
church  upon  Calvary  to  commemorate  tlie  death  and  burial  of 
the  Lord  and  preserve  tlie  sacred  place  in  the  memories  of 
men ;  since  that  time  there  has  always  been  a  church  there. 
It  is  not  possible  that  tlicre  can  be  any  mistake  about  the  local- 
ity of  the  Cnicifixion.  Not  half  a  dozen  persons  knew  where' 
they  buried  tlie  Saviour,  perhaps,  and  a  burial  is  not  a  start- 
ling event,  any  how ;  tlicrefore,  we  can  be  pardoned  for  unbe- 
lief in  the  Sepulchre,  but  not  in  the  place  of  the  Crucifixion. 
Five  hundred  years  hence  there  will  ho  no  vestige  of  Bunker 
nill  Monument  Icil,  but  America  will  still  know  where  the 
battle  was  fought  and  where  Warren  fell.  The  crucifixion  of 
Christ  was  too  notable  an  event  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  Uill  of 
Calvary  made  too  celebrated  by  it,  to  be  forgotten  in  the  short 
space  of  tliree  hundred  years.  I  climbed  Uie  stairway  in  the 
church  which  brings  one  to  the  top  of  tlie  small  inclosed  pin- 
nacle of  rock,  and  looked  upon  the  place  where  the  true  cross 
once  stoo<l,  with  a  far  more  nI)M)rbing  interest  tlian  I  had  ever 
felt  in  any  thing  earthly  before.    I  could  not  believe  that  Uie 
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three  holes  in  the  top  of  the  rock  were  the  actual  onee  the 
croeses  stood  in,  but  I  felt  satisfied  tliat  those  crosses  had  stood 
so  near  the  place  now  occupied  by  them,  that  tlio  few  feet  of 
possible  difierence  were  a  matter  of  no  consequence. 

When  one  stands  where  the  Saviour  was  cmcified,  he  finds 
it  all  he  can  do  to  keep  it  strictly  before  his  mind  that  Christ 
was  not  crucified  in  a  Catholic  Church.  He  must  remind  him- 
self every  now  and  then  that  the  great  event  transpired  in  the 
open  air,  and  not  in  a  gloomy,  candle-lighted  cell  in  a  little 
comer  of  a  vast  church,  up-stairs — a  small  cell  all  bejeweled 
and  bespangled  with  flashy  ornamentation,  in  execrable  taste. 

Under  a  marble  altar  like  a  table,  is  a  circular  hole  in  tlio 
marble  floor,  corresponding  with  Uie  one  just  under  it  in  which 
the  true  cross  stood.  The  first  thing  every  one  does  is  to  kneel 
down  and  take  a  candle  and  examine  this  hole.  He  does  this 
strange  prospecting  with  an  amount  of  gravity  that  can  never 
be  estimated  or  appreciated  by  a  man  who  has  not  seen  the  op- 
eration. Then  he  holds  his  candle  before  a  ridily  engraved  pic- 
ture of  the  Saviour,  done  on  a  massy  slab  of  gold,  and  wonder- 
fully rayed  and  starred  with  diamonds,  whidi  hangs  above  the 
hole  within  the  altar,  and  his  solemnity  changes  to  lively  admi- 
ration. He  rises  and  faces  the  finely  wrought  figures  of  the  Sav- 
iour and  the  malefactors  uplifted  upon  their  crosses  behind  tlie 
altar,  and  bright  with  a  metallic  lustre  of  many  colors.  He  turns 
next  to  tlie  figures  close  to  them  of  the  Virgin  and  Mary  Mag- 
dalen; next  to  the  rift  in  the  living  rock  made  by  the  eartli- 
quake  at  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  an  extension  of  which 
he  had  seen  before  in  the  wall  of  one  of  Uie  grottoes  below ; 
he  looks  next  at  the  show-case  with  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  in  it, 
^  and  is  amazed  at  the  princely  fortune  in  precious  gems  and 
jewelry  that  hangs  so  thickly  about  the  form  as  to  hide  it  like 
a  garment  almost.  All  about  tlie  apartment  the  gaudy  trai>- 
pings  of  tlie  Oreek  Church  offend  the  eye  and  keep  the  miud 
on  the  rack  to  remember  that  this  is  the  Place  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion— Golgotha — tlie  Mount  of  Calvary.  And  the  last  thing 
he  looks  at  is  that  which  was  also  the  first — ^tlie  place  where 
tlie  true  cross  stood.    That  will  cliain  him  to  the  spot  and 
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compel  Lim  to  look  once  tnoro,  and  onco  again,  aflor  he  has 
aatisficd  all  curioBity  and  lost  all  interest  concerning  tlio  other 
matters  pertaining  to  the  locality. 

And  BO  I  close  my  chapter  on  die  Church  of  the  Iloly  Sep- 
ulchre— the  most  sacred  locality  on  earth  to  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  men,  and  women,  and  childi*en,  the  noble  and  the 
humble,  bond  and  free.  In  its  history  from  the  first,  and  in  its 
tremendous  associations,  it  is  the  most  illustrious  edifice  in 
Christendom.  With  all  its  clap-trap  side-shows  and  nnscemly 
impostures  of  every  kind,  it  is  still  grand,  reverend,  venerable 
— for  a  god  died  there ;  for  fifteen  hundred  years  its  shrines 
have  been  wet  with  the  tears  of  pilgrims  from  die  earth^s  re- 
motest confines ;  for  more  than  two  hundred,  the  most  gallant 
knights  that  ever  wielded  sword  wasted  their  lives  away  in  a 
struggle  to  seize  it  and  hold  it  sacred  from  infidel  poUuUon. 
Even  in  our  own  day  a  war,  that  cost  millions  of  treasure  and 
rivers  of  blood,  was  fought  because  two  rival  nations  claimed 
die  sole  right  to  put  a  new  dome  upon  it.  Ilistory  is  full  of 
this  old  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre — full  of  blood  diat  was 
shed  because  of  the  respect  and  die  veneration  in  which  men 
held  the  last  resting-place  of  the  meek  and  lowly,  die  mild  and 
gentle,  Prince  of  Peace  1 


CHAPTER  LIV. 


'\^TE  were  standing  in  a  narrow  Btreet,  by  the  Tower  of 
V  Y  Antonio.  ^^  On  these  stones  that  are  crumbling  away,** 
the  guide  said,  ^^  the  Saviour  sat  and  rested  before  taking  up  the 
cross.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  Sorrowful  Way,  or  tlie  Way 
of  Grief."  The  party  took  note  of  the  sacred  spot,  and  moved 
on.  We  passed  under  the  ''  Ecce  Homo  Arch/'  and  saw  the 
yery  window  from  whicli  Pilate's  wife  warned  her  husband  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  persecution  of  the  Just  Man. 
This  window  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  consider- 
ing its  great  age.  They  showed  us  where  Jesus  rested  the 
second  time,  and  where  the  mob  refused  to  give  him  up,  and 
said,  *^  Let  his  blood  be  upon  our  heads,  and  upon  our  children's 
children  forever."  The  Fi*ench  Catholics  are  building  a  church 
on  this  spot,  and  witli  tlieir  usual  veneration  for  historical 
relics,  are  incorporating  into  the  new  such  scraps  of  ancient 
walls  as  they  have  found  there.  Further  on,  we  saw  the  spot 
where  the  fainting  Saviour  fell  under  the  weight  of  lib  cross. 
A  great  granite  column  of  some  ancient  temple  lay  tliero  at 
the  time,  and  the  heavy  cross  struck  it  such  a  blow  that  it 
broke  in  two  in  the  middle.  Such  was  the  guide's  story  when 
he  halted  us  before  the  broken  column. 

We  crossed  a  street,  and  came  presently  to  the  former  resi- 
dence of  St.  Veronica.  When  the  Saviour  passed  there,  slie 
came  out,  full  of  womanly  compassion,  and  s]K>ko  pitying  words 
to  him,  undaunted  by  the  hootings  and  the  threatcnings  of  tlie 
mob,  and  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  face  with  her  hand- 
kerdiief.    We  had  heard  so  much  of  St.  Veronica,  and  socq. 
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her  picture  by  so  many  masterSy  that  it  was  like  meeting  an 
old  friend  unexpectedly  to  come  upon  her  ancient  home  in  Je- 
rusalem. The  strangest  thing  about  tlie  incident  tliat  has 
made  her  name  so  famous,  is,  that  when  she  wiped  tlie  perspi- 
ration away,  the  print  of  tlie  Saviour's  face  remained  upon  the 
handkerchief,  a  perfect  portrait,  and  so  remains  unto  this  day. 
We  knew  this,  because  we  saw  this  handkcrdiicf  in  a  cathe- 
dral in  Paris,  in  another  in  Spain,  and  in  two  others  in  Italy. 
In  the  Milan  cathedral  it  costs  five  francs  to  see  it,  and  at  St. 
Pcter\  at  Rome,  it  is  almost  imi>068iblc  to  see  it  at  any  price. 
No  tradition  is  so  amply  verified  as  this  of  St  Veronica  and 
her  handkerchief. 

At  the  next  comer  we  saw  a  deep  indention  in  the  hdrd  stone 
masonry  of  tlie  comer  of  a  house,  but  might  have  gone  heed- 
lessly by  it  but  diat  the  guide  said  it  was  made  by  the  elbow 
of  the  Saviour,  who  stumbled  here  and  fell.  Presently  we 
came  to  just  such  another  indention  in  a  stone  wall.  The  gtiide 
said  the  Saviour  fell  here,  also,  and  made  this  depression  with 
his  elbow. 

There  were  other  places  where  the  Lord  fell,  and  others 
where  he  rested ;  but  one  of  the  most  curious  landmarks  of 
ancient  history  we  found  on  tins  morning  walk  through  the 
crooked  lanes  that  lead  toward  Calvary,  was  a  certain  stone 
built  into  a  house — a  stone  that  was  so  seamed  and  scarred 
that  it  bore  a  sort  of  grotesque  resemblance  to  the  human  face. 
The  projections  Uiat  answered  for  cheeks  were  wom  smooth  by 
the  passionate  kisses  of  generations  of  pilgrims  from  distant 
lands.  We  asked  '*  Wliy  f  The  guide  said  it  was  because 
tliis  was  one  of  **  the  very  stones  of  Jemsalem  ^  that  Christ 
mentioned  when  he  was  reproved  for  pennitting  tlie  people  to 
cry  '*  Ilosannah  !''  when  he  made  his  memorable  entry  into  the 
city  upon  an  ass.  One  of  the  pilgrims  said,  ^*  But  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  stones  did  cry  out — Clirist  said  Uiat  if  the 
people  stopped  from  shouting  Ilosannah,  the  very  stones  would 
do  it.''  The  guide  was  perfectly  serene.  He  said,  calmly, 
**  This  is  one  of  the  stones  tliat  woutd  have  cried  out"  It  was 
of  little  use  to  try  to  shake  tliis  fellow's  simple  faith — ^it  waa 
easy  to  see  that 
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And  80  we  came  at  last  to  anotlier  wonder,  of  deep  and 
abiding  interest — ^tlie  veritable  house  where  tlie  unhappy 
wretdi  once  lived  who  has  been  celebrated  in  song  and  storj 
for  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  as  the  Wandering  Jew. 

'  On  tlie  memorable  day  of  the  Crucifixion  he  stood  in  this  old 
doorway  with  his  arms  akimbo,  looking  out  upon  the  strug- 
gling mob  tliat  was  approaching,  and  when  die  weary  Saviour 
would  have  sat  down  and  rested  him  a  moment,  pushed  hin 
rudely  away  and  said,  '^  Move  on  1"  The  Lord  said,  "  Move 
on,  thou,  likewise,"  and  tlie  command  has  never  been  revokec 
from  Uiat  day  to  this.  All  men  know  how  that  the  miscreant 
upon  whoso  head  that  just  curse  foil  has  roamed  up  and  doMnn 
the  wide  world,  for  ages  and  ages,  seeking  rest  and  never  find- 
ing it — courting  death  but  always  in  vain — ^longing  to  stop,  in 

'  city,  in  wilderness,  in  desert  solitudes,  yet  hearing  always  that 
relentless  warning  to  marcli — ^mardi  on  I  They  say — do  these 
hoary  traditions — that  when  Titus  sacked  Jerusalem  and 
slaughtered  eleven  hundred  thousand  Jews  in  her  streets  and 
by-'ways,  the  Wandering  Jew  was  seen  always  in  the  thickest 

,of  the  fight,  and  that  when  battle-axes  gleamed  in  the  air,  he 
bowed  his  head  beneatli  them;  when  swords  flashed  their 
deadly  lightnings,  he  sprang  in  their  way ;  he  bared  his  breast 
to  whizzing  javelins,  to  hissing  arrows,  to  any  and  to  every 
weapon  that  promised  death  and  forgetfulnees,  and  rest  But 
it  was  useless — ^Iie  walked  forth  out  of  the  carnage  without  a 
wound.  And  it  is  said  that  five  hundred  years  afterward  he 
followed  Maliomet  when  he  carried  destruction  to  the  cities  of 
Arabia,  and  tlien  turned  against  him,  hoping  in  tliis  way  to 
win  the  .death  of  a  traitor.  Uis  calculations  were  wrong 
again.  No  quarter  was  given  to  any  living  creature  but  one, 
and  that  was  the  only  one  of  all  the  host  that  did  not  want  it 
He  sought  dcatli  five  hundred  years  later,  in  the  ware  of  tlie 
Crusades,  and  offered  himself  to  famine  and  pestilence  at  As- 
calon.  He  escaped  again — ^he  could  not  die.  Tliese  ^peated 
annoyances  could  have  at  last  but  one  effect — they  shook  his 
confidence.  Since  then  tlie  Wandering  Jew  has  carried  on  a 
kind  of  desultory  toying  with  the  most  promising  of  the  aids 
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and  implements  of  destrnction,  bat  with  small  hope,  as  a  gen- 
eral tiling.  Uo  lias  speculated  some  in  cholera  and  railroads, 
and  has  taken  almost  a  lively  interest  in  infernal  macliines  and 
patent  medicines.  He  is  old,  now,  and  grave,  aa  becomes  an 
age  like  liin ;  lio  indulges  in  no  lifrlit  nmiiscmcnts  save  tliat  be 
goes  Boinctimcs  to  executions,  and  is  fond  of  funerals. 

There  is  one  tiling  be  can  not  avoid  ;  go  where  he  will  aboat 
the  world,  Iio  must  never  fail  to  report  in  Jemsalem  every  lif- 
tiotb  year.  Only  a  year  or  two  ago  he  was  here  for  tbe  tliirty- 
seventb  time  since  Jesus  was  crucified  on  Calvary.  They  say 
that  many  old  people,  who  are  here  now,  saw  him  then,  and 
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bad  seen  bim  before.  lie  looks  always  the  same — old,  and , 
witlicrcd,  and  liollow-cycd,  and  listless,  save  that  there  is  about 
him  Bometliing  which  seems  to  suggest  that  hoialooking  for  some 
one,  expecting  some  one — the  friends  of  his  yonth,  perhaps. 
But  tbe  most  of  tliem  are  dead,  now.  He  always  pokefl  aboattiie 
87 
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old  8treet8  looking  lonesome,  making  his  mark  on  a  wall  here 
and  there,  and  eyeing  the  oldest  buildings  with  a  sort  of  friendly 
half  interest ;  and  he  sheds  a  few  tears  at  the  thresliold  of  his 
^cient  dwelling,  and  bitter,  bitter  tears  they  are.  Then  he  col- 
lects his  rent  and  leaves  again.  lie  has  been  seen  standing  near 
the  Ohnrch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  on  many  a  starlight  night, 
for  he  has  cherished  an  idea  for  many  centuries  that  if  he  could 
only  enter  there,  he  could  rest.  But  when  he  approaches,  the 
doors  slam  to  with  a  crash,  the  earth  trembles,  and  all  the  lights 
in  Jerusalem  burn  a  ghastly  blue  1  Ue  does  tliis  every  fifty 
years,  just  the  same.  It  is  hopeless,  but  then  it  is  hard  to  break 
habits  one  has  been  eighteen  hundred  years  accustomed  to. 
The  old  tourist  is  far  away  on  his  wanderings,  now.  IIow  he 
must  smile  to  see  a  pack  of  blockheads  like  us,  galloping  about 
the  world,  and  looking  wise,  and  imagining  we  are  finding 
out  a  good  deal  about  it  1  He  must  have  a  consuming  con- 
tempt for  tlie  ignorant,  complacent  asses  that  go  sknrrying 
about  the  world  in  these  railroading  days  and  call  it  traveling. 
When  the  guide  pointed  out  where  the  Wandering  Jew  had 
left  his  familiar  mark  upon  a  wall,  I  was  filled  with  astonish- 
ment.   It  read : 

"8.  T.— 18S0— X." 

AH  I  have  revealed  about  the  Wandering  Jew  can  be  amply 
proven  by  reference  to  our  guide. 

The  mighty  Mosque  of  Omar,  and  tlie  paved  court  around 
it,  occupy  a  fourth  pari  of  Jerusalem.  They  are  upon  Mount 
Moriah,  where  King  Solomon's  Temple  stood.  This  Mosque  is 
the  holiest  place  the  Mohanmiedan  knows,  outside  of  Mecca. 
Up  to  within  a  year  or  two  past,  no  Christian  could  gain  ad- 
mission to  it  or  its  court  for  love  or  money.  But  the  prohibi- 
tion has  been  removed,  and  we  entered  freely  for  bncksheesh. 

I  need  not  speak  of  the  wonderful  beauty  and  tlie  exquisite 
grace  and  symmetry  that  have  made  this  Mosque  so  celebrated 
— ^because  I  did  not  see  them.  One  can  not  see  such  things  at 
an  instant  glanc&--one  frequently  only  finds  out  how  really 
beautiful  a  really  beautiful  woman  is  after  considerable  m»^ 
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qnaintanoe  witih  her;  and  tlie  rule  applies  to  Niagara  Falls^  to 
majestic  moantaiiM  and  to  moequea— especially  to  mosques. 

The  great  feature  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar  is  the  prodigious 
rock  in  the  centre  of  its  rotunda.  It  was  upon  this  rock  that 
Abraham  came  ao  near  offering  up  his  son  Isaac — ^this,  at 
least,  is  authentic — it  is  very  much  more  to  be  relied  on  than 
most  of  the  traditions,  at  any  rate.  On  Uiis  rock,  also,  the 
angel  stood  and  threatened  Jerusalem,  and  David  persuaded 
him  to  spare  the  city.  Maliomet  was  well  acquainted  with 
this  stone.  From  it  he  ascended  to  heaven.  The  stone  tried 
to  follow  him,  and  if  the  angel  Gabriel  had  not  happened  by 
the  merest  good  luck  to  be  there  to  seize  it,  it  would  have  done 
it.  Very  few  people  have  a  grip  like  Gabriel — ^the  prints  of 
his  monstrous  fingers,  two  inches  deep,  are  to  be  seen  in  that 
rock  to-day. 

This  rock,  largo  as  it  is,  is  suspended  in  the  air.  It  does  not 
touch  any  diiug  at  aU.  The  guide  said  so.  This  is  very  won* 
derful.  In  the  place  on  it  where  Maliomet  stood,  he  left  his 
footrprints  in  the  solid  stone.  I  should  judge  that  he  wore 
about  eighteens.  But  what  I  was  going  to  say,  when  I  spoke 
of  tlie  rock  being  suspended,  was,  that  in  the  floor  of  tlie  cav- 
ern under  it  they  showed  us  a  slab  whidi  they  said  covered  a 
hole  which  was  a  thing  of  extraordinary  interest  t6  all  Mo- 
hammedans, because  that  hole  leads  down  to  perdition,  and 
every  soul  tliat  is  transferred  from  tlicnoo  to  Heaven  must 
pass  up  through  this  orifice.  Mahomet  stands  there  and  lifts 
them  out  by  the  hair.  All  Mohammedans  shave  Uieir  heads, 
but  they  are  careful  to  leave  a  lock  of  hair  for  the  Prophet  to 
take  hold  of.  Our  guide  observed  that  a  good  Mohammedan 
would  consider  himself  doomed  to  stay  witli  Uie  damned  for* 
ever  {f  he  were  to  lose  his  scalp-lock  and  die  before  it  grew 
again.  The  most  of  them  that  I  have  seen  ought  to  stay  with 
the  damned,  any  how,  without  reference  to  how  they  were 
harbored. 

For  several  ages  no  woman  has  been  allowed  to  enter  the 
cavern  where  that  important  hole  is.  The  reason  is  that  one 
of  the  sex  was  once  caught  there  blabbing  every  thing  she 
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knew  about  what  was  going  on  above  ground,  to  the  rapscal- 
lio]:i8  in  the  infernal  regions  down  below.  She  carried  hergoa- 
Biping  to  BBch  an  extreme  that  nothing  could  be  kept  private 
— ^nothing  oonld  be  done  or  said  on  earth  but  every  body  in 
perdition  knew  all  about  it  before  the  Bun  went  down.  It 
was  about  time  to  BuppresB  this  woman's  telegraph,  and  it  was 
promptly  done.    Her  breath  subsided  about  the  same  time. 

The  inside  of  the  great  mosque  is  very  showy  with  variega- 
ted marble  walls  and  with  windows  and  inscriptions  of  elabo- 
rate mosaic.  The  Turks  have  their  sacred  relics,  like  the 
Catholics.  The  guide  showed  us  the  veritable  armor  worn  by 
the  great  son-in-law  and  successor  of  Mahomet,  and  also  the 
buckler  of  Mahomet's  uncle.  The  great  iron  railing  which 
surrounds  the  rock  was  ornamented  in  one  place  with  a  tlion- 
sand  rags  tied  to  its  open  work.  These  are  to  remind  Maho- 
met not  to  forget  the  worshipers  who  placed  them  tliere. 
It  is  considered  the  next  best  thing  to  tying  threads  around  his 
finger  by  way.  of  reminders. 

Just  outside  the  mosque  is  a  miniature  temple,  which  marks 
the  spot  where  David  and  Goliah  used  to  sit  and  judge  the 
people.* 

.  Every  where  about  the  Mosque  of  Omar  are  portions  of  pil- 
lars, curiously  wrought  altars,  and  fragments  of  el^antly 
carved  marble — precious  remains  of  Solomon's  Temple.  These 
have  been  dug  from  all  depths  in  the  soil  and  rubbish  of 
Mount  Moriah,  and  the  Moslems  have  always  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  preserve  them  with  tlie  utmost  care.  At  tliat  portion 
of  the  ancient  wall  of  Solomon's  Temple  which  is  called  the 
Jew's  Place  of  Wailing,  and  where  the  Ilebrews  assemble 
every  Friday  to  kiss  the  venerated  stones  and  weep  over  tlie 
fallen  greatness  of  Zion,  any  one  can  see  a  part  of  the  unques- 
tioned and  undisputed  Temple  of  Solomon,  the  Bame  consisting 
of  three  or  four  stones  lying  one  upon  the  other,  each  of  which 
is  about  twice  as  long  as  a  seven-octave  piano,  and  about  as  thick 
as  such  a  piano  is  high.    But,  as  I  have  remarked  before,  it  is 

^  ApQgriroinfiNiiianetlialitWMiiotDtTidaiidQoliia^lratDaTidnidai^  I 
•tide  to  nij  own  ■tatoment— ilio  giiidotold  roo,  and  lio  ouglit  to  know. 
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only  a  year  or  two  ago  that  the  ancient  edict  prohibiting 
Christian  rabbi&h  like  onrselves  to  enter  the  Mosque  of  Omar 
and  see  the  costly  marbles  tliat  once  adorned  the  inner  Temple 
was  annulled.  The  designs  wrought  upon  these  fragments  are 
all  quaint  and  peculiar,  and  so  tlie  charm  of  novelty  is  added 
to  the  deep  interest  they  naturally  inspire.  One  meets  with 
these  venerable  scrape  at  every  turn,  especially  in  the  neighbor- 
ing Mosque  el  Aksa,  into  whose  inner  walls  a  very  lai^  num- 
ber of  Uiem  are  carefully  built  for  preservation.  These  pieces 
of  stone,  stained  and  dusty  with  age,  dimly  hint  at  a  gruidenr 
we  liave  all  been  taught  to  regard  as  the  princeliest  ever  seen  - 
on  earth ;  and  they  call  up  pictures  of  apageant  that  is  familiar 


to  all  imaginations — camels  laden  wiUi  spices  and  t 
beautiful  slaves,  presents  for  Solomon's  harem — a  long  cavalcade 
of  richly  caparisoned  beasts  uid  warriors — and  Sheba's  Queen  in 
the  van  of  this  vision  of  "  Oriental  magnificence."  These  el^ 
gout  fragments  bear  a  richer  interest  than  tlie  solemh  vastnesi 
of  the  stones  the  Jews  kiss  in  the  Place  of  Wailing  can  ever 
have  for  the  heedless  sinner. 
Down  in  the  hollow  ground,  andemeath  the  olives  uid  the 
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orange-t^eeB  that  floariah  in  the  court  of  the  great  Mosqae,  k 
a  wilderness  of  pillars — ^remains  of  the  ancient  Temple ;  they 
supported  it  There  are  ponderous  archways  down  there, 
also,  over  which  the  destroying  ^^  plough  "  of  prophecy  passed 
harmless.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  we  are  disappointed,  in  that 
we  never  dreamed  we  might  see  portions  of  the  actual  Temple 
of  Solomon,  and  yet  experience  no  shadow  of  suspicion  that 
they  were  a  monkish  humbug  and  a  fraud. 

We  are  surfeited  with  sights.  Nothing  has  any  fSsiscination  for 
us,  now,  but  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  We  have  been 
there  eyery  day,  and  have  not  grown  tired  of  it;  but  we  are 
wieary  of  every  Uiing  eke.  The  sights  are  too  many.  They 
swarm  about  you  at  every  step ;  no  single  foot  of  ground  in  all 
Jerusalem  or  within  its  neighborhood  seems  to  be  without  a 
stirring  and  important  history  of  its  own.  It  is  a  very  relief 
,  to  steal  a  walk  of  a  hundred  yards  without  a  guide  along  to 
talk  unceasingly  about  every  stone  you  step  upon  and  drag  yon 
back  ages  and  agea  to  the  day  when  it  achieved  celebrity. 

It  seems  haixlly  real  when  I  find  myself  leaning  for  a 
moment  on  a  ruined  wall  and  looking  UstUasly  down  into  the 
historic  pool  of  Betliesda.  I  did  not  think  such  things  could 
be  so  crowded  together  as  to  diminish  their  interest.  But  in 
serious  truth,  we  have  been  drifting  about,  for  several  days, 
using  our  eyes  and  our  ears  more  from  a  sense  of  duty  than 
any  higher  and  worthier  reason.  And  too  often  we  have  been 
glad  when  it  was  time  to  go  home  and  be  distressed  no  more 
about  illustrious  localities. 

Our  pilgrims  compress  too  much  into  one  day.  One  can 
gorge  sights  to  repletion  as  well  as  sweetmeats.  Since. we 
breakfSftsted,  this  morning,  we  have  seen  enough  to  have  fur- 
nished us  food  for  a  year's  reflection  if  we  could  have  seen 
the  various  objects  in  comfort  and  looked  upon  them  deliber- 
ately. We  visited  tlie  pool  of  Hezekiah,  where  David  saw 
Uriah's  wife  coming  frt>m  the  bath  and  fell  in  love  with  her. 

We  went  out  of  the  city  by  the  Jaffa  gate,  and  of  course 
were  told  many  things  about  its  Tower  of  Hippicus. 

Wo  rodo  across  the  Yalley  of  Hinnom,  between  two  of  the 
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Pools  of  Gihon,  and  by  an  aquedact  built  by  Solomon,  whioh 
still  conveys  water  to  Uie  city.  We  ascended  the  Ilill  of  Evil 
Counsel,  where  Judas  received  hiB  tliirty  pieces  of  silver,  and 
we  also  lingered  a  moment  under  the  tree  a  venerable  tradition 
says  he  hanged  himself  on. 

We  descended  to  the  canon  again,  and  tlien  the  guide  began 
to  give  name  and  history  to  every  bank  and  boulder  we  came 
to:  ^^This  was  the  Field  of  Blood;  these  cuttings  in 
the  rocks  were  shrines  and  temples  of  Moloch ;  here  they  sac- 
rificed children ;  yonder  is  tlie  Zion  Gate ;  the  Tyropean  Val- 
ley ;  tlie  Ilill  of  Ophel ;  here  is  the  junction  of  the  Valley  of 
Johoshaphat—on  your  right  is  the  Well  of  Job.^  Wo  turned 
up  Jchoshaphat.  The  recital  went  on.  **  This  is  the  Mount  * 
of  Olives ;  this  is  the  Uill  of  Offense ;  tlie  nest  of  huts  is  the 
Village  of  Siloam  ;  here,  yonder,  every  where,  is  the  King's 
Garden ;  imder  tliis  great  tree  Zacharias,  the  high  priest,  was 
murdered ;  yonder  is  Monnt  Moriah  ant}  the  Temple  wall ;  the 
tomb  of  Absalom ;  the  tomb  of  St.  James ;  the  tomb  of  Zach* 
arias ;  beyond,  are  tlie  Garden  of  Gethsemane  and  tlie  tombx>f 
the  Virgin  Mary ;  here  is  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  and — ^^ 

We  said  we  wonld  dismount,  and  quench  our  thirst,  and 
rest  Wo  wcro  burning  up  with  the  heat  Wo  were  &iling 
under  tlie  accumulated  fatigue  of  days  and  days  of  ceaseless 
marching.    All  were  willing. 

The  Pool  is  a  deep,  walled  ditdi,  through  which  a  clear 
stream  of  water  runs,  that  comes  from  under  Jerusalem  some- 
where, and  passing  through  tlie  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  or 
being  supplied'from  it,  reaches  this  place  by  way  of  a  tunnel 
of  heavy  masonry.  The  famous  pool  looked  exactly  as  it 
looked  in  Solomon's  time,  no  doubt,  and  tlie  same  dosky.  Ori- 
ental women,  came  down  in  their  old  Oriental  way,  and  car-* 
ried  oft  jars  of  the  water  on  their  heads,  just  as  they  did  three 
thousand  years  ago,  and  just  as  they  will  do  fifty  thousand 
years  hcnc^  if  any  of  them  are  still  left  on  earth. 

We  went  away  from  there  and  stopped  at  tlie  Fountain  of 
tlie  Virgin.  But  the  water  was  not  good,  and  there  was  no 
comfort  or  peace  any  where,  on  account  of  the  regiment  of  boys . 
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and  girls  and  beggars  that  persocnted  ns  all  tlie  time  for  bnck- 
sheesli.  Tlie  guide  wanted  ns  to  give  them*  some  money,  and 
we. did  it;  but  when  he  went  on  to  say  that  they  were  starring 
to  death  we  could  not  but  feel  tliat  we  had  done  a  great  sin  in 
throwing  obstacles  in  the  Way  of  such  a  desirable  consamma- 
tion,  and  so  we  tried  to  collect  it  back,  but  it  could  not  be 
done. 

We  entered  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  we  visited  the 
Tomb  of  die  Virgin,  both  of  which  we  had  seen  before.  It  is 
not  meet  that  I  should  speak  of  them  now.  A  more  fitting 
time  win  come. 

I  can  not  speak  now  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  or  its  view  of 
Jerusalem,  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  mountains  of  Moab ;  nor  of 
the  Damascus  Gate  or  the  tree  tliat  was  planted  by  King  God- 
frey of  Jerusalem.  One  ought  to  feci  pleasantly  when  he  talks 
of  these  things.  I  can  not  say  any  thing  about  tlie  stone  col- 
umn that  projects  over  Jehoshaphat  from  the  Temple  wall  like 
a  cannon,  except  that  tlie  Moslems  believe  Maliomet  will  sit 
astride  of  it  when  he  comes  to  judge  the  world.  It  is  a  pity 
he  could  not  judge  it  from  some  roost  of  his  own  in  Mecca, 
without  trespassing  on  cur  holy  ground.  Close  by  is  the  Golden 
Gate,  in  the  Temple  wall — ^a  gate  that  was  an  elegant  piece  of 
sculpture  in  the  time  of  the  Temple,  and  is  even  so  yet  From 
it,  in  ancient  times,  the  Jewish  High  Priest  turned  loose  the 
scapegoat  and  let  him  flee  to  the  wilderness  and  bear  away  his 
twelve-month  load  of  the  sins  of  the  people.  If  they  were  to 
turn  one  loose  now,  he  would  not  get  as  far  as  die  Garden  of 
Gethsemane,  till  these  miserable  vagabonds  here  would  gobble 
him  up,*  sins  and  all.  They  wouldn't  care.  Mutton-chops  and 
sin  is  good  enough  living  for  them.  The  Moslems  watch  the 
Gk>lden  Gate  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  an  anxious  one,  for  they 
have  an  honored  tradition  that  when  it  falls,  Islaraism  will  fall, 
and  with  it  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  did  not  grieve  me  any  to 
notice  that  the  old  gate  was  getting  a  little  shaky. 

We  are  at  home  again.    We  are  exhanated.    The  son  baa 
roasted  ns,  almost 
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We  have  fnll  comfort  in  one  reflection,  however.  Our  expe- 
riences in  Enrope  have  taught  us  that  in  time  this  fatigue  will 
be  forgotten ;  the  heat  will  be  foi^otten  ;  the  thirBt,  the  tire- 
some volubility  of  the  gnide,  the  persecutions  of  the  beggars 
— and  Uion,  all  tliat  will  be  loil  will  be  pleasant  memories  of 
Jerusalem,  memories  we  shall  call  up  with  always  increasing 
interest  as  the  years  go  by,  memories  which  some  day  will  be- 
come all  beautiful  when  tlie  last  annoyance  that  incumbers 
tliem  shall  have  faded  out  of  our  minds  never  again  to  return. 
School-boy  days  are  no  happier  tlian  the  days  of  after  life,  but 
we  look  back  upon  tliem  regretfully  because  we  have  forgotten 
our  punishments  at  school,  and  how  we  grieved  when  our  mar* 
bles  were  lost  and  our  kites  destroyed — because  we  have  for- 
gotten all  Uie  sorrows  and  privations  of  that  canonized  epoch 
and  remember  only  its  orchard  robberies,  its  wooden  sword  pa- 
geants and  its  fishing  holydays.  Wo  are  satisfied.  We  can 
wait  Our  reward  will  come.  To  us,  Jerusalem  and  to-day^s 
experiences  will  bo  an  enchanted  memory  a  year  hence — ^a 
memory  which  money  could  not  buy  from  us. 


CHAPTER   LV. 


cast  up  the  account.  It  footed  up  pretty  fairly. 
There  was  nothing  more  at  Jerusalem  to  be  Been,  ex- 
cept the  traditional  houses  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  of  the  para- 
ble, the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  and  those  of  the  Judges ;  the 
spot  where  tliey  stoned  one  of  the  disciples  to  death,  and  be- 
headed another ;  the  room  and  the  table  made  celebrated  by 
the  Last  Supper ;  the  fig-tree  that  Jesus  withered ;  a  numb^ 
of  historical  places  about  Gethsemane  and  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  fifteen  or  twenty  others  in  different  poi;^on8  of  the  city 
itself. 

We  were  approadiing  the  end.  Human  nature  asserted  it- 
self, now.  Overwork  and  consequent  exhaustion  began  to 
have  their  natural  effect.  They  b^an  to  master  the  energies 
and  dull  tlie  ardor  of  the  party.  Perfectly  secure  now,  against 
failing  to  accomplish  any  detail  of  the  pilgrimage,  tliey  felt 
like  drawing  in  advance  upon  theholyday  soon  to  be  placed  to 
their  credit.  They  grew  a  little  lazy.  They  were  late  to 
breakfast  and  sat  long  at  dinner.  Thirty  or  forty  pilgrims  had 
arrived  from  the  ship,  by  the  short  routes,  and  mudi  swapping 
of  gossip  had  to  be  indulged  in.  And  in  hot  afternoons,  they 
showed  a  strong  disposition  to  lie  on  the  cool  divans  in  the 
hotel  and  smoke  and  talk  about  pleasant  experiences  of  a 
month  or  so  gone  by — ^for  even  thus  early  do  episodes  of  travel 
which  were  sometimes  annoying,  sometimes  exasperating  and 
full  as  often  of  no  consequence  at  all  when  they  transpired, 
begin  to  rise  above  the  dead  level  of  monotonous  reminiscences 
and  become  shapely  landmarks  in  one's  memory.    The  fog- 
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whistle,  smothered  among  a  million  of  trifling  sounds,  is  not  no* 
tioed  a  block  away,  in  the  city,  but  the  saUor.  hears  it  far  at  sea, 
whither  none  of  those  thousands  of  trifling  sounds  can  reach. 
When  one  is  in  Some,  all  the  domes  are  alike ;  but  when  he  has 
gone  away  twelve  miles,  the  city  fSsules  utterly  from  sight  and 
leaves  St.  Peter's  swelling  above  the  level  plain  like  an  an- 
chored balloon.  When  one  is  traveling  in  Europe,  the  daOy 
incidents  seem  all  alike ;  but  when  he  has  placed  them  aU  two 
months  and  two  thousand  miles  behind  him,  those  that  were 
wortliy  of  being  remembered  are  prominent,  and  those  that 
were  really  insignificant  have  vanished.  Tliis  disposition  to 
smoke,  and  idle  and  talk,  was  not  well.  It  was  plain  that  it 
must  not  be  allowed  to  gain  ground.  A  diversion  must  be 
tried,  or  demoralization  would  ensue.  The  Jordan,  Jericha 
and  the  Dead  Sea  were  suggested.  The  remainder  of  Jeru- 
salem must  be  left  unvisitod,  for  a  little  while.  The  journey 
was  approved  at  once.  New  life  stirred  in  every  pulse.  In 
the  saddle — abroad  on  the  plains — sleeping  in  beds  bounded 
only  by  tlie  horizon :  fancy  was  at  work  with  these  things  in  a 
moment. — It  was  painful  to  note  how  readily  these  town-bred 
men  had  taken  to  the  free  life  of  the  camp  and  the  desert 
Tlie  nomadic  instinct  is  a  human  instinct ;  it  was  bom  with 
Adam  and  transmitted  through  the  patriarchs,  and  after  thirty 
centuries  of  steady  effort,  civilization  has  not  educated  it  en- 
tirely out  of  us  yet.  It  has  a  charm  which,  oiico  tasted,  a  man 
will  yearn  to  taste  again.  The  nomadic  instinct  can  not  be 
educated  out  of  an  Indian  at  all. 

The  Jordan  journey  being  approved,  our  dragoman  was  na> 
tified. 

At  nine  in  tlie  morning  the  caravan  was  before  the  hotel 
door  and  we  were  at  breakfast.  There  was  a  commotion  about 
the  place.  Rumors  of  war  and  bloodshed  were  flying  every 
where.  The  lawless  Bedouins  in  tlie  Valley  of  the  Jordan  and 
tlie  deserts  down  by  tlie  Dead  Sea  were  up  in  arms,  and  were 
going  to  destroy  all  comers.  Tliey  had  had  a  battle  with  a 
troop  of  Turkish  cavalry  and  defeated  them ;  several  men 
killed.    They  had  shut  up  tlie  inhabitants  of  a  village  and  a 
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Torkiah  garrison  in  an  old  fort  near  Jericho,  and  were  be- 
sieging them.  They  had  marched  npon  a  camp  of  our  excur- 
sionists by  the  Jordan,  and  the  pilgrims  only  saved  tlieir  lives 
by  stealing. away  and  flying  to  Jerusalem  under  wliip  and  spur 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  .  Another  of  our  parties  had  been 
fired  on  from  an  •  ambush  and  tlien  attacked  in  the  open  day. 
Shots  were  fired. on  both  sides.  Fortunately  there  was  no 
bloodshed.  We  spoke  with  the  very  pilgrim  who  had  fired 
one  of.  the  shots,  and  learned  from  his  own  lips  how,  in  tliis 
imminent  deadly  peril,  only  the  cool  courage  of  the  pilgrims, 
their  strength  of  numbers  and  imposing  display  of  war  mate- 
•rial,  had  saved  them  from*  utter  destruction.  It  was  reported 
that  the  Consul  had  requested  that  no. more  of  our  pilgrims 
iBhopld .  go  to  the  Jordan  while  this  sta^  of  things  lasted ;  and 
fartl^er,  that  he  was  unwilling  that  anymore  should  go,  at  least 
Vithout  .  an  unusually  strong  military  guard.  Here  was 
trouble.  But  with  the  horses  at  the  door  and  every  body 
aware  of  what  they  were  there  for,  what  would  you  have  done! 
Acknowledged  that  you  were  afraid,  and  backed  shamefully 
out  t  Hardly.  It  would  not  bo  human  nature,  where  there 
were  so  many  women.  Ton  would  have  done  as  we  did :  said 
you  were  not  afraid  of  a  million  Bedouins — and  made  your 
will  and  proposed  quietly  to  yourself  to  take  up  an  unostenta- 
tious position  in  the  rear  of  the  procession. 

I  think  we  must  all  have  determined  upon  the  same  line  of 
tactics,  for  it  did  seem  as  if  we  never  would  get  to  Jericho.  I 
had  a  notoriously  slow  horse,  but  somehow  I  could  not  keep 
him  in  the  rear,  to  save  my  neck.  He  was  forever  turning  up 
in  the  lead.  In  sucli  cases  I  trembled  a  little,  and  got  down 
to  fix  my  saddle.  But  it  was  not  of  any  use.  The  others  all 
got  down  to  fix  their  saddles,  too.  I  never  saw  such  a  time 
with  saddles.  It  was  the  first  time  any  of  them  had  got  out 
of  order  in  tliree  weeks,  and  now  tliey  had  all  broken  down  at 
once.  I  tried  walking,  for  exercise — I  had  not  had  enough  in 
Jerusalem  searching  for  holy  places.  But  it  was  a  failure. 
The  whole  mob  were  suffering  for  exercise,  and  it  was  not  fifteen 


minntee  tilt  Uiej  were  all  on  foot  and  I  had  tlie  lead  again.    It 
was  very  discouraging. 
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Tliie  was  all  after  we  got  beyond  Bctliany,  We  stopped  at  , 
the  villnge  of  Bethany,  an  hour  out  from  Jerusalem.  They 
showed  us  the  tomb  of  Lazarus.  I  had  rather  live  in  it  than 
in  any  Iioubo  in  the  town.  And  they  showed  ub  also  a  large 
"  Fouiitfliii  of  LnzaniH,"  and  in  the  centre  of  the  villngo  the 
ancient  dwelling  of  Lazarus.  Lazai-us  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  property.  The  legends  of  tlie  Sunday  Sclioole  do  him 
great  injustice;  tlieygive  one  tlie  impression  that  he  was  poor. 
It  is  because  they  get  him  confused  witli  that  Lazarus  who  bad 
no  merit  but  his  virtue,  and  virtue  never  has  been  as  respect- 
able OS  money.  The  house  of  Lazania  is  a  three-story  edifice, 
of  stone  masonry,  but  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  ages  has 
buried  all  of  it  but  the  upper  story.  "We  took'candles  and  de- 
scended to  the  dismal  ocll-liko  chambers  where  Jesus  sat  at 
meat  witli  Martha  and  Mary,  and  conversed  ^vitli  them  about 
their  brother.  We  conld  not  but  look  upon  these  old  dingy 
apartments  with  a  more  than  cotnuion  interest. 
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We  lud  bad  a  gliin{»e,  from  a  moantain  top,  of  the  Dead 
Bea,  lying  like  a  bine  shield  in  the  plain  ot  the  Jordan,  and 
HOW  we  were  mardiing  down  a  cloae,  flaming,  ragged,  desolate 
defile,  where  no  living  creature  could  enjoj  life,  except,  per- 
haps, a  salamander.  It  was  such  a  dreary,  repulsive,  horrible 
solitude  I  It  was  the  "wilderness"  where  John  preached, 
with  camel's  hair  abont  liis  loins — raiment  enough — but  he 
never  could  have  got  his  locusts  and  wild  honey  here.  We 
were  moping  along  down  through  tliis  dreadful  place,  evety 
man  in  the  rear.  Our  guards — two  gorgeous  young  Arab 
sheiks,  with  cargoee  of  swords,  guns,  pistols  and  daggeia  on 
board — were  lo^ng  ahead. 
"  Bedooins  1" 

Every  man  shmnk  np  and  disappeared  in  his  clothes  like  a 
mud-turtle.  Jlj 
first  impulse  was 
to  dasli  forward 
and  destroy  the 
Bedouins.  Hj 
second  was  to 
dash  to  ttie  rear 
to  see  if  there 
were  any  coming 
inthatdirection. 
I  acted  on  the 
latter  impulse. 
So  did  all  tbe 
others.  If  any 
Bedonins  had 
approached  us, 
then,  from  that 
.point  of  tbe 
compass,  they 
would  have  paid 
dearly  for  their 
(»*ao.  o<  BB>oinn.  rasLneea.       We 

all  remarked 
that,  afterwards.    There  woald  have  been  scenes  of  riot  and 
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bloodshed  there  tliat  no  pen  could  describe.  I  know  that,  be* 
cause  each  man  told  what  he  would  have  done,  individuallj  ; 
and  such  a  medley  of  strange  and  unheard-of  inventions  of 
cruelty  you  could  not  conceive  of.  One  man  said  he  had 
calmly  made  up  his  mind  to  perish  where  he  stood,  if  need  be, 
but  never  yield  an  inch  ;  he  was  going  to  wait,  with  deadly 
patience,  till  he  could  count  the  stripes  upon  the  first  Be- 
douin's jacket,  and  tlien  count  tliem  and  let  him  have  it  An- 
other was  going  to  sit  still  till  the  first  lance  reached  witliin  an 
inch  of  his  breast,  and  then  dodge  it  and  seize  it.  I  forbear 
to  tell  what  he  was  going  to  do  to  that  Bedouin  that  owned  it 
It  makes  my  blood  run  cold  to  think  of  it  Anotiier  was 
going  to  scalp  sucli  Bedouins  as  fell  to  his  share,  and  take  his 
bald-headed  sons  of  tlie  desert  home  with  him  alive  for 
trophies.  But  the  wild-eyed  pilgrim  rhapsodist  was  silent 
Ilis  orbs  gleamed  witli  a  deadly  light,  but  his  lips  moved  not 
Anxiety  grew,  and  he  was  questioned.  If  he  had  got  a  Be* 
douin,  what  would  he  have  done  with  him — sliot  him  t  lie 
smiled  a  smile  of  grim  contempt  and  shook  his  head.  Would 
he  have  stablied  him  t  Another  sliake.  Would  he  have  qnar> 
tered  him — flayed  himt  More  shakes.  Oh  I  horror,  what 
ux>uld  ho  have  done  f 

"  Eat  him  I'' 

8ucli  was  the  awful  sentence  that  tliundercd  from  his  lips. 
What  was  grammar  to  a  desiierado  like  tliatt  I  was  glad  in 
my  heart  that  I  had  been  spared  tliese  scenes  of  malignant 
carnage.  No  Bedouins  attacked  our  terrible  rear.  And  none 
attacked  the  front.  The  new-comers  were  only  a  reinforoer 
mcnt  of  cadaverous  Arabs,  in  sliirts  and  bare  1(^,  sent  ftr 
ahead  of  ns  to  brandish  rusty  guns,  and  shout  and  brag,  and 
carry  on  like  lunatics,  and  dius  scare  away  all  bands  of  ma* 
rauding  Bedouins  tliat  might  lurk  about  our  patli.  What  a 
shame  it  is  that  armed  white  Giristians  must  travel  under 
guard  of  vermin  like  tliis  as  a  protection  against  tlie  prowling 
vagabonds  of  the  desert — those  sanguinary  outlaws  who  are 
always  going  to  do  something  dcsjierate,  but  never  do  it  I 
may  as  well  mention  here  that  on  our  whole  trip  we  saw  no 
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Bedoains,  and  had  no  more  use  for  an  Arab  guard  than  we 
could  have  had  for  patent  leather  boots  and  white  kid  gloves. 
The  Bedouins  that  attacked  the  other  parties  of  pilgrims  so 
fiercely  were  provided  for  the  occasion  by  the  Arab  guards  of 
those  parties,  and  shipped  from  Jerusalem  for  temporary  ser- 
vice as  Bedouins.  They  met  together  in  full  view  of  the  pil- 
grimsy  after  the  battle,  and  took  lunch,  divided  tlie  bucksheesh 
^  extorted  in  tlie  season  of  danger,  and  then  accompanied  the 
cavalcade  home  to  tlie  city  I  The  nuisance  of  an  Arab  guard 
is  one  which  is  created  by  the  Sheiks  and  the  Bedouins  to- 
gether, for  mutual  profit,  it  is  said,  and  no  doubt  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  troth  in  it. 

We  visited  the  fountain  the  prophet  Elisha  sweetened  (it  is 
'  sweet  yet ;)  where  he  remained  some  time  ,and  was  fed  by  tlie 
ravens.  "^ 

Ancient  Jericho  is  not  very  picturesque  as  a  ruin.  When 
Joshua  marched  around  it  seven  times,  some  three  thousand 
years  ago,  and  blew  it  down  with  Ins  trumpet,  he  did  the  work 
so  well  and  so  completely  tliat'he  hardly  left  enough  of  the 
city  to  cast  a  shadow.  The  curse  pronounced  against  the  re- 
building of  it,  has  never  been  removed.  One  King,  holding 
the  curse  in  light  estimation,  made  the  attempt,  but  was 
stricken  sorely  for  his  presumption.  Its  site  will  always 
i*emain  unoccupied ;  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  locations 
for  a  town  wo  have  seen  in  all  Palestine. 

At  two  in  the  morning  tliey  routed  us  out  of  bed — another 
piece  of  unwarranted  cruelty — another  stupid  effort  of  our 
dragoman  to  get  ahead  of  a  rival.  It  was  not  two  hours  to  tho 
Jordan.  However,  we  were  dressed  and  under  way  before  any 
one  thought  of  looking  to  see  what  time  it  was,  and  so  we 
drowsed  on  through  the  chill  night  air  and  dreamed  of  camp 
fires,  warm  beds,  and  other  comfortable  things. 

There  was  no  conversation.  People  do  not  talk  when  tliey 
are  cold,  and  wretched,  and  sleepy.  We  nodded  in  the  saddle, 
at  times,  and  woke  up  with  a  start  to  find  that  the  procession 
had  disappeared  in  the  gloom.  Then  there  was  energy  and 
attention  to  business  until  its  dusky  outlines  came  in  sight 
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again.  Occasionallj  the  order  waa  paaaed  in  a  low  voice  down 
the  line :  "  Cloee  up — close  np  I  Bedonina  hirk  here,  eveiy 
where  I''  What  an  eJtqaiaite  ahndder  it  sent  ahiyering  along 
one's  Bpine  1 

We  reached  the  famous  river  hefore  four  o'clock^  and  the 
night  was  so  black  that  we  could  have  ridden  into  it  without 
seeing  it.  Some  of  us  were  in  an  unhappy  frame  of  mind. 
We  waited  and  waited  for  daylight,  but  it  did  not  come.  Fi* 
nally  we  went  away  in  the  dark  and  slept  an  hour  on  the 
ground,  in  the  bushes,  and  caught  cold.  It  was  a  Qostly  nap,, 
on  that  account,  but  otherwise  it  was  a  paying  investment* 
becauBO  it  brought  unconsciousness  of  tlie  dreary  minutes  and 
put  us  in  a  somewhat  fitter  mood  for  a  first  glimpse  of  the 
sacred  river. 

Willi  tlie  first  suspicion  of  dawn,  every  pilgrim  took  off  his 
clothes  and  waded  into  the  dark  torrent,  singing : 

"  On  Jordan's  stormy  banks  I  stand. 
And  cast  a  wistflil  cja 
To  Oanaan*s  fiiir  and  bappy  land, 
Wbare  mj  possessions  Uo.** 

But  tlicy  did  not  sing  long.  T]io  water  was  so  fearfully  cold 
tliat  they  were  obliged  to  stop  singing  and  scamper  out  again. 
Then  they  stood  on  the  bank  §hivering,  and  so  chagrined  and 
so  grieved,  that  they  merited  honest  compassion.  Because  an- 
other dream,  anotlier  clieriahed  hope,  had  failed.  They  had 
promiBcd  themselves  all  along  tliat  they  would  cross  Uie  Jordan 
where  tlie  iBraelites  crossed  it  when  tliey  entered  Canaan  from 
tlieir  long  pilgrimage  in  tlio  desert  They  would  cross  where 
tlie  twelve  stones  were  placed  in  memory  of  that  great  event. 
While  they  did  it  they  would  picture  to  tliemselves  that  vast 
army  of  pilgrims  mardiing  through  the  cloven  waters,  bearing 
tlie  hallowed  ark  of  the  covenant  and  shouting  hosannahs,  and 
singing  Rings  of  UiankBgiving  and  praise.  Each  had  promised 
himself  that  he  would  be  the  first  to  cross.  They  were  at  the 
goal  of  their  hopes  at  last,  but  the  current  was  too  swift,  the 
water  was  too  cold  I 
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It  was  theD  that  Jack  did  tliera  a  servica  With  tliat  engag- 
ing recklesanesft  of  coneeqnences  whicli  is  natural  to  youth, 
and  BO  proper  and  so  eeeinly,  as  well,  he  weut  and  led  the  way 
acroas  the  Jordan,  and  all  was  happinesB  again.     Every  indi- 
vidoal  waded  over,  then,  and  stood  upon  the  furtlier  bank. 
The  water  was  not  qnite  breast  deep,  any  where.     If  it  had 
been  more,  we  coald  hardly  have  accomplished  the  feat,  for  tlie 
strong  current  would  have  swept  ns  down  the  stream,  and  we 
would  have  been  exhausted  and  drowned  before  reaching  a 
place  where  we  could  make  a  landing.    The  main  object  coni- 
passed,  the  drooping,  miserable  party  sat  down  to  wait  for  the 
Ban  agtun,  for  all  wanted  to  sco  the  water  as  well  as  feel  it. 
Bat  it  was  too  cold  a  pastime.    Some  cans  were  filled  from  tlie 
holy  river,  some  canes  cat  from  its  banks,  and  then  we  mount- 
ed and  rode  reluctantly  away  to  keep  from  frcesing  to  deatli. 
So  we  saw  the  Jordan  very  dimly.     The  thickets  of  bnsliee 
that  bordered  its  banks  threw  their  shadows  across  its  shallow, 
turbulent  watera  ("stormy,"  the  hymn  makes  them,  wliivli  is 
rather  a  complimentary  sti-etch  of  fancy,)  and  we  could  not 
jadge  of  the  width  of  the  stream  by  tlie  eye.     We  knew  by 
our  wading  experience,  however,  that  many  strectB  in  America 
are  double  as  wide  as  the  Jordan. 
Daylight  came,  soon  after  we  got  nndcr  way,  and  in  tlic 
coarse  of  an  hour  or 
two  we  reached  the 
Dead  Sea.    Nothing 
grows    in    the   flat, 
bnrning   desert 
around  it  but  weeds 
and  tlie  Dead  Sea 
apple  the  poets  say 
ia  beautiful   to  the 
eye,  hut  cnimblee  to 
ashee  and  dnBt  when 
raa  Mill  «A.  yo"  break  it.     SaA 

as  we  found  were  not 
handsome,  but  tliey  were  bitter  to  the  taste.  They  yielded  no 
dusL     It  WAS  because  they  were  not  ri|>c,  pcrliiqMt. 
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The  desert  and  the  barren  hilla  gleam  painfully  in  the  aon, 
around  tlie  Dead  Sea,  and  tliere  is  no  pleasant  thing  or  living 
creature  npon  it  or  about  its  borders  to  diecr  tlie  eye.  It  is  a 
scorching,  arid,  repulsive  solitude.  A  silence  broods  over  the 
scene  that  is  depressing  to  the  spirits.  It  makes  one  think  of 
funerals  and  death. 

The  Dead  Sea  is  small.  Its  waters  are  very  clear,  and  it 
has  a  pebbly  bottom  and  is  shallow  for  some  distance  out  from 
the  shores.  It  yields  quantities  of  asphaltum ;  fragments  of  it 
lie  all  about  its  banks ;  this  stuff  gives  tlie  place  something  of 
an  unpleasant  smell. 

All  our  reading  had  taught  us  to  expect  tliat  tlio  first  plunge 
into  tlie  Dead  Sea  would  be  attended  with  distressing  results 
-—our  bodies  would  feel  as  if  tliey  were  suddenly  pierced  by 
millions  of  red-hot  needles ;  the  dreadful  smarting  would  con* 
tinue  for  hours ;  we  might  even  look  to  be  blistered  trom  head 
to  foot,  and  suffer  miserably  for  many  days.  We  were  disap- 
pointed. Our  eight  sprang  in  at  the  same  time  tliat  another 
party  of  pilgrims  did,  and  nobody  screamed  once.  None  of 
them  ever  did  complain  of  any  tiling  more  than  a  slight  prick* 
iiig  sensation  in  places  where  their  skin  was  abraded,  and  tlien 
only  for  a  short  time.  My  face  smarted  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
but  it  was  partJy  because  I  got  it  badly  snn-bnmed  while  I  was 
bathing,  and  staid  in  so  long  tliat  it  became  plastered  over 
with  salt 

No,  the  water  did  not  blister  ns ;  it  did  not  cover  us  with  a 
slimy  ooze  and  confer  npon  us  an  atrocious  fragrance ;  it  was 
not  very  slimy  ;  and  I  could  not  discover  that  we  smelt  really 
any  worse  tlion  we  have  always  smelt  since  we  have  been  in 
Palestine.  It  was  only  a  different  kind  of  smell,  but  not  con- 
spicuous on  that  account,  because  we  have  a  great  deal  of  va- 
riety in  tliat  rcs|)cct.  We  didnH  smell,  there  on  the  Jordan, 
the  same  as  we  do  in  Jemsalem ;  and  we  don't  smell  in  Jem- 
salem  just  as  we  did  in  Nasaretli,  or  Tiberias,  or  Cesarea  Phi- 
lippi,  or  any  of  tliose  other  minons  ancient  towns  in  Qalilee. 
No,  we  diange  all  tlie  time,  and  generally  for  the  worse.  We 
do  onr  own  washing. 
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It  was  a  funny  bath.  We  could  not  sink.  One  could  stretch 
himself  at  full  length  on  his  back,  with  his  anns  on  his  breast, 
and  all  of  his  body  above  a  line  drawn  from  tlie  comer  of  his 
jaw  past  the  middle  of  his'  side,  the  middle  of  his  1^  and 
thh)ugh  his  ancle  bone,  would  remain  out  of  water.  He  could 
lift  his  head  clear  out,  if  he  chose.  Ko  position  can  be  retain- 
ed long;  you  lose  your  balance  and  whirl  over,  first  on 
your  back  and  then  on  your  face,  and  so  on.  You  can  lie  com- 
fortably,  on  your  back,  with  your  head  out,  and  your  legs  out 
from  your  knees  down,  by  steadying  yourself  with  your  hands. 
You  can  sit,  with  your  knees  drawn  up  to  your  chin  and  your 
arms  clasped  around  them,  but  you  are  bound  to  turn  over 
presently,  because  you  are  top-heavy  in  that  position.  You 
oeax  stand  up  straight  in  water  that  is  over  your  head,  and  from 
the  middle  of  your  breast  upward  you  will  not  be  wet.  But 
you  can  not  remain  so.  The  water  will  soon  float  your  feet  to 
the  surface.  You  can  not  swim  on  your  back  and  make  any 
progress  of  any  consequence,  because  your  feet  stick  away 
above  the  surface,  and  tiiere  is  notliing  to  propel  yourself  with 
but  your  heels.  If  you  swim  on  your  face,  you  kick  up  the 
water  like  a  stem-wheel  boat.  You  make  no  headway.  A 
horse  is  so  top-heavy  that  he  can  neither  swim  nor  stand  up  in 
the  Dead  Sea.  He  turns  over  on  his  side  at  once.  Some  of 
us  bathed  for  more  tlian  an  liour,  and  then  came  out  coated 
with  salt  till  we  shone  like  icicles.  We  scrubbed  it  off  with  a 
coarse  towel  and  rode  off  with  a  splendid  brand-new  smell, 
though  it  was  one  which  was  not  any  more  disagreeable  than 
those  we  have  been  for  several  weeks  enjoying.  It  was  the 
yariegated  villainy  and  novelty  of  it  tliat  diarmed  us.  Salt 
crystals  glitter  in  the  sun  about  the  shores  of  the  lake.  In 
places  they  coat  the  ground  like  a  brilliant  crust  of  ice. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  somehow  got  the  impression  that  the 
river  Jordan  was  four  tliousand  miles  long  and  thirty-five  mfles 
wide.  It  is  only  ninety  miles  long,  and  so  crooked  that  a  man 
does  not  know  which  side  of  it  he  is  on  half  the  time.  In 
going  ninety  miles  it  does  not  get  over  more  than  fifty  miles 
of  ground.    It  is  not  any  wider  tlian  Broadway  in  New  York. 
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There  is  the  Sea  of  Oalilee  and  tliis  Dead  Sea— neither  of  them 
twenty  miles  long  or  thirteen  wide.  And  jet  when  I  was  in 
Sunday  Scliool  I  thought  they  were  sixty  thousand  miles  in 
diameter. 

Travel  and  experience  mar  the  grandest  pictures  and  rob  us 
of  tlie  most  cherished  traditions  of  our  boyhood.  Well,  let 
them  go.  I  have  ab*eady  seen  the  Empire  of  King  Solomon 
diminish  to  tlie  size  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ;  I  suppose 
I  can  bear  the  reduction  of  the  seas  and  tlie  river. 

We  looked  every  where,  as  we  passed  along,  but  never  saw 
grain  or  crystal  of  Lot's  wife.  It  was  a  great  disappointment 
For  many  and  many  a  year  we  had  known  her  sad  story,  and 
taken  tliat  interest  in  her  whidi  misfortune  always  inspires. 
But  she  was  gone.  Her  picturesque  form  no  longer  looms 
above  the  desert  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  remind  the  tourist  of  the 
doom  tliat  fell  upon  Uie  lost  cities. 

I  can  not  describe  tlie  hideous  ailemoon's  ride  from  the 
Dead  Sea  to  Mars  Saba.  It  oppresses  me  yet,  to  think  of  it 
The  sun  so  pelted  us  tliat  tlie  tears  ran  down  our  dieeks  once 
or  twice.  The  ghastly,  treeless,  grasslcss,  breathless  canons 
smothered  us  as  if  we  had  been  in  an  oven.  The  sun  had 
positive  wn'gfU  to  it,  I  think.  Not  a  man  could  sit  erect  under 
it.  All  droo])€d  low  in  the  saddles.  John  preadicd  in  this 
"  Wildcniefis  1''  It  must  have  been  exliausting  work.  What 
a  very  heaven  the  massy  towers  and  ramparts  of  vast  Mars 
Saba  looked  to  us  when  we  caught  a  first  gliin|>se  of  tliem  I 

We  staid  at  tliis  great  convent  all  night,  gucBts  of  tlie  hos- 
pitable priests.  Mars  Saba,  perdicd  upon  a  crag,  a  human 
nest  stuck  high  up  against  a  por))endicular  mountain  wall,  is 
a  world  of  grand  masonry  that  rises,  terrace  upon  terrace  away 
above  your  head,  like  tlie  terraced  and  retreating  colonnades 
one  sees  in  fanciful  pictures  of  Belshaxzar's  Feast  and  the  pal- 
aces of  the  ancient  Pharaohs.  No  other  hmnan  dwelling  is 
near.  It  was  fotiiulcd  many  ages  ago  by  a  holy  recluse  who 
liveil  at  first  in  a  cave  in  tlie  rock — a  cave  whidi  is  inclosed  in 
tlie  convent  walls,  now,  and  was  reverently  shown  to  us  by  the 
priests.    This  recluse,  by  his  rigorous  torturing  of  his  fleshy 
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luB  diet  of  bread  and  water,  his  ntter  withdrawal  from  all  so* 
ciety  and  from  the  vanities  of  the  world,  and  his  constant 
prayer  and  saintly  contemplation  of  a  sknll,  inspired  an  emu- 
lation that  brought  about  him  many  disciples.  The  precipice 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  canon  is  well  perforated  with  tlio 
small  holes  they  dug  in  the  rock  to  live  in.  The  present  occu- 
pants of  Mars  Saba,  about  seventy  in  number,  are  all  hermits. 
They  wear  a  coarse  robe,  an  ugly,  brimless  stove-pipe  of  a  hat, 
and  go  without  shoes.  They  eat  nodiing  whatever  but  bread 
and  salt ;  they  drink  nothing  but  water.  As  long  as  they  live 
they  can  never  go  outside  the  walls,  or  look  upon  a  woman — 
for  no  woman  is  permitted  to  enter  Mars  Saba,  upon  any  pre- 
text whatsoever. 

« 

Some  of  those  men  have  been  shut  up  there  for  thirty  years. 
In  all  that  dreary  time  they  have  not  heard  the  laughter  of  a 
child  or  the  blessed  voice  of  a  woman ;  tliey  have  seen  no 
human  tears,  no  human  smiles ;  they  have  known  no  human 
joys,  no  wholesome  human  sorrows.  In  their  hearts  are  no 
memories  of  the  past,  in  their  brains  no  dreams  of  the  future. 
All  that  is  lovable,  beautifril,  worthy,  they  have  put  far  away 
from  them ;  against  all  things  that  are  pleasant  to  look  upon, 
and  all  sounds  that  are  music  to  the  ear,  they  have  barred 
their  massive  doors  and  reared  their  relentless  walls  of  stone 
forever.  They  have  banished  the  tender  grace  of  life  and  left 
only  the  sapped  and  skinny  mockery.  Their  lips  are  lips  that 
never  kiss  and  never  sing ;  their  hearts  are  hearts  that  never 
hate  and  never  love ;  their  breasts  are  breasts  that  never  swell 
with  the  sentiment,  ^^  I  have  a  country  and  a  flag."  They  are 
dead  men  who  walk. 

I  set  down  these  first  thoughts  because  they  are  natural — 
not  because  they  are  just  or  because  it  is  right  to  set  them 
down.  It  is  easy  for  book-makers  to  say  ^^  I  thought  so  and  so 
as  I  looked  upon  such  and  such  a  scene" — ^when  the  truth 
is,  they  thought  all  those  fine  things  afterwards.  One's  first 
thought  is  not  likely  to  be  strictly  accurate,  yet  it  is  no  crime 
to  think  it  and  none  to  write  it  down,  subject  to  modification 
by  later  experience.    These  hermits  are  dead  men,  in  several 
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reepectSy  but  not  in  all ;  and  it  is  not  proper,  that,  thinking  ill 
of  them  at  first,  I  should  go  on  doing  so,  or,  speaking  ill  of 
tliem  I  should  reiterate  the  words  and  stick  to  them.  No,  they 
treated  us  too  kindly  for  that  There  is  sometliing  human 
about  them  somewhere.  They  knew  we  were  foreigners  and 
Protestants,  and  not  likely  to  feel  admiration  or  much  friend- 
liness toward  them.  But  their  large  charity  was  above  consid- 
ering such  tilings.  They  simply  saw  in  us  men  who  were 
hungry,  and  thirsty,  and  tired,  and  that  was  suflScient  They 
opened  their  doors  and  gave  us  welcome.  They  asked  no  ques- 
tions, and  they  made  no  self-righteous  display  of  their  hospi- 
pitality.  They  fished  for  no  compliments.  Tliey  moved 
quietly  about,  sotting  tlie  table  for  us,  making  Uie  beds,  and 
bringing  water  to  wash  in,  and  paid  no  heed  when  we  said  it 
was  wrong  for  them  to  do  that  when  we  had  men  whose  busi* 
ness  it  was  to  perform  such  ofllces.  We  fared  most  comfort- 
ably, and  sat  late  at  dinner.  We  walked  all  over  the  building 
with  the  hermits  afterward,  and  then  sat  on  the  lofty  battle- 
ments and  smoked  while  we  enjoyed  the  cool  air,  the  wild 
scenery  and  the  sunset  One  or  two  chose  cosy  bed-rooms  to 
sleep  in,  but  the  nomadic  instinct  prompted  the  rest  to  sleep 
on  tlie  broad  divan  that  extended  around  the  great  hall,  be- 
cause it  seemed  like  sleeping  out  of  doors,  and  so  was  mors 
cheery  and  inviting.    It  was  a  royal  rest  we  had. 

When  we  got  up  to  breakfast  in  the  morning,  we  were  new 
men.  For  all  tliis  hospitality  no  strict  charge  was  made.  We 
could  give  something  if  we  chose ;  we  need  give  nothing,  if 
we  were  poor  or  if  we  were  stingy.  The  pauper  and  the  miser 
are  as  free  as  any  in  the  Catholic  Convents  of  Palestine.  I 
have  been  educated  to  enmity  toward  every  thing  that  is  Cath- 
olic, and  sometimes,  in  consequence  of  this,  I  find  it  much 
easier  to  discover  Catholic  faults  than  Catholic  merits.  But 
there  is  one  tiling  I  feel  no  disposition  to  overlook,  and  no  dia- 
position  to  forget :  and  tliat  is,  tlie  honest  gratitude  I  and  all 
pilgrims  owe,  to  the  Convent  Fathers  in  Palestine.  Their 
doors  are  always  open,  and  tliere  is  always  a  welcome  for  any 
wortliy  man  who  comes,  whether  he  comes  in  rags  or  dad  in 
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pnrple.  The  Oatholic  OonventB  are  a  priceless  blessing  to  the 
poor.  A  pilgrim  without  money,  whether  he  be  a  Protestant 
or  a  Catholic,  can  travel  the  length  and  breadtli  of  Palestine, 
and  in  the  midst  of  her  desert  wastes  find  wholesome  food  and 
a  clean  bed  every  night,  in  these  buildings.  Pilgrims  in  better 
circumstances  are  often  stricken  down  by  the  sun  and  the 
fevers  of  the  country,  and  then  their  saving  refuge  is  tlie  Con- 
vent. Without  these  hospitable  retreats,  travel  in  Palestine 
would  be  a  pleasure  wliich  none  but  tlie  strongest  men  could 
dare  to  undertake.  Our  party,  pilgrims  and  all,  will  always 
be  ready  and  always  willing,  to  touch  glasses  and  drink  healUi, 
prosperity  and  long  life  to  the  Convent  Fathers  of  Palestine. 

So,  rested  and  refreshed,  we  fell  into  line  and  filed  away 
over  the  barren  mountains  of  Judea,  and  along  rocky  ridges 
and  through  sterile  gorges,  where  eteimal  silence  and  solitude 
reigned.  Even  the  scattering  groups  of  armed  shepherds  we 
met  the  afternoon  before,  tending  their  flocks  of  long-haired 
goats,  were  wanting  here.  We  saw  but  two  living  creatures. 
They  were  gazelles,  of  "soft-eyed"  notoriety.  They  looked 
like  very  young  kids,  but  they  annihilated  distance  like  an  ex- 
press train.  I  have  not  seen  animals  that  moved  faster,  unless 
I  might  say  it  of  the  antelopes  of  our  own  great  plains. 

At  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning  we  reached  the  Plain  of  tlie 
Shepherds,  and  stood  in  a  walled  garden  of  olives  where  the 
shepherds  were  watching  their  flocks  by  night,  eighteen  centu- 
ries ago,  when  the  multitude  of  angels  brought  them  the 
tidings  that  the  Saviour  was  bom.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  away 
was  Bethlehem  of  Judea,  and  the  pilgrims  took  some  of  the 
stone  wall  and  hurried  on. 

The  Plain  of  the  Shepherds  is  a  desert,  paved  with  loose 
Atones,  void  of  vegetation,  glaring  in  the  fierce  sun.  Only  tlie 
music  of  the  angels  it  knew  once  could  charm  its  shrubs  and 
flowers  to  life  again  and  restore  its  vanished  beauty.  No  less 
potent  enchantment  could  avail  to  work  this  miracle. 

In  the  huge  Cliurch  of  the  Nativity,  in  Bethlehem,  built  fifteen 
hundred  years  ago  by  the  inveterate  St.  Helena,  they  took  us 
below  ground,  and  into  a  grotto  cut  in  the  living  rock.    This  was 
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the  '^  manger  "  where  Ohrist  was  bom.  A  silver  star  set  in  the 
floor  bears  a  Latin  inscription  to  that  effect.  It  is  polished 
with  the  kisses  of  many  generations  of  worshiping  pilgrims. 
The  grotto  was  tricked  ont  in  the  usual  tasteless  style  observ- 
able in  all  the  holy  places  of  Palestine.  As  in  tlie  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  envy  and  uncharitableness  were  apparent 
here.  The  priests  and  the  members  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches  can  not  come  by  the  same  corridor  to  kneel  in  the 
sacred  birthplace  of  the  Iledeemer,  but  are  compelled  to  ap- 
proach and  retire  by  different  avenues,  lest  they  quarrel  and 
fight  on  this  holiest  ground  on  earth. 

I  have  no  '^  meditations,"  suggested  by  this  spot  where  the 
very  first  ^'  Merry  Christmas  I"  was  uttered  in  all  the  world, 
and  fi*om  whence  the  friend  of  my  childhood,  Santa  Clans,  de- 
parted on  his  first  journey,  to  gladden  and  continue  to  gladden 
roaring  .firesides  on  wintry  mornings  in  many  a  distant  land 
forever  and  forever.  I  touch,  with  reverent  finger,  the  actual 
spot  where  the  infant  Jesus  lay,  but  I  think — ^nothing. 

You  can  not  think  in  this  place  any  more  than  you  can  in 
any  other  in  Palestine  that  would  be  likely  to  inspire  refiection. 
Beggars,  cripples  and  monks  compass  yon  about,  and  make 
you  think  only  of  bucksheesh  when  you  would  ratlier  think  of 
something  more  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  spot. 

I  was  glad  to  get  away,  and  glad  when  we  had  walked 
through  the  grottoes  where  Eusebius  wrote,  and  Jerome  fasted, 
and  Joseph  prepared  for  the  fiight  into  Egypt,  and  the  dozen 
other  distinguished  grottoes,  and  knew  we  were  done.  The 
Gmrdi  of  the  Nativity  is  almost  as  well  packed  with  exceed- 
ing holy  places  as  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself. 
They  even  have  in  it  a  grotto  wherein  twenty  thousand  chil- 
dren were  slaughtered  by  Herod  when  he  was  seeking  the  life 
of  tlie  infant  Saviour. 

Wo  wont  to  the  Milk  Grotto,  of  course — a  cavern  where 
Mary  hid  herself  for  a  while  before  the  fiight  into  Egypt  Its 
walls  were  black  before  she  entered,  but  in  suckling  tiie  Child, 
a  drop  of  her  milk  fell  upon  the  floor  and  instantly  changed 
the  darkness  of  the  walls  to  its  own  snowy  hue. '  We  took 
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many  little  fragments  of  stone  from  here,  because  it  is  well 
known  in  all  the  East  that  a  barren  woman  hath  need  only  to 
touch  her  lips  to  one  of  these  and  her  failing  will  depart  from 
her.  We  took  many  specimens,  to  the  end  that  we  might  con- 
fer happiness  upon  certain  households  that  we  wot  of. 

We  got  away  from  Bethlehem  and  its  troops  of  beggars  and 
relic-peddlers  in  the  afternoon,  and  after  spending  some  little 
time  at  Bachel's  tomb,  hurried  to  Jerusalem  as  fast  as  possible. 
I  never  was  so  glad  to  get  home  again  before.  I  never  have 
enjoyed  rest  as  I  have  enjoyed  it  during  these  lasit  few  hours. 
The  journey  to  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Jordan  and  Bethlehem  was 
short,  but  it  was  an  exhausting  one.  Such  roasting  heat,  such 
oppressive  solitude,  and  such  dismal  desolation  can  not  surely 
exist  elsewhere  on  earth.    And  swh  fatigue  1 

The  commonest  sagacity  warns  me  that  I  ought  to  tell  the 
customary  pleasant  lie,  and  say  I  tore  myself  reluctantly  away 
from  every  noted  place  in  Palestine.  Every  body  tells  that, 
but  with  as  little  ostentation  as  I  may,  I  doubt  tiie  word  of 
every  he  who  tells  it.  I  could  take  a  dreadful  oath  that  I  have 
never  heard  any  one  of  our  forty  pilgrims  say  any  thing  of  the 
sort,  and  they  are  as  worthy  and  as  sincerely  devout  as  any 
that  come  here.  They  will  say  it  when  they  get  home,  fast 
enough,  but  why  should  they  not  %  They  do  not  wisli  to  array 
themselves  against  all  tlie  Lamartinea  and  Grimeses  in  tlie 
world.  It  does  not  stand  to  reason  that  men  are  reluctant  to 
leave  places  where  the  very  life  is  almost  badgered  out  of  them 
by  importunate  swarms  of  beggars  and  peddlers  who  hang  in 
strings  to  one's  sleeves  and  coat-tails  and  shriek  and  shout  in 
his  ears  and  horrify  his  vision  with  the  ghastly  sores  and  mi^- 
formations  they  eidiibit.  One  is  glad  to  get  away.  I  have 
heard  shameless  people  say  they  were  glad  to  get  away  from 
Ladies'  Festivals  where  they  were  importuned  to  buy  by  bevies 
of  lovely  young  ladies.  Transform  those  houris  into  dusky 
hags  and  ragged  savages,  and  replace  their  rounded  forms  with 
shrunken  and  knotted  distortions,  their  soft  hands  with  scarred 
and  hideous  deformities,  and  the  persuasive  music  of  their 
voices  with  the  discordant  din  of  a  hated  language,  and  then 
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see  how  much  lingering  reluctance  to  leave  could  be  moBtered. 
Noy  it  is  tlie  neat  thing  to  say  jon  were  reluctant^  and  then 
append  tlie  profound  thoughts  tliat  ^*  struggled  for  utterance,** 
in  your  brain ;  but  it  is  the  true  thing  to  say  you  were  not 
reluctant,  and  found  it  impossible  to  think  at  all — though  in 
good  sooth  it  is  not  respectable  to  say  it,  and  not  poetical, 
oitlier. 

We  do  not  think,  in  the  holy  places ;  we  think  in  bed,  after- 
wards, when  the  glare,  and  the  noise,  and  the  confusion  are 
gone,  and  in  fancy  we  revisit  alone,  the  solemn  monuments  of 
the  past,  and  sunmion  the  phantom  pageants  of  an  age  that 
has  passed  away. 


OHAPTEE   LVI. 

"YTTE  visited  all  the  holy  places  about  Jerusalem  which  we 

▼  V  had  left  unvisited  wlicii  wo  journeyed  to  the  Jordan, 
and  then,  about  three  o'clock  one  afternoon,  we  fell  into  pro- 
cession and  marched  out  at  the  stately  Damascus  gate,  and  tlie 
walls  of  Jerusalem  shut  us  out  forever.  We  paused  on  the 
summit  of  a  distant  liill  and  took  a  final  look  and  made  a  final 
farewell  to  the  venerable  city  which  had  been  such  a  good 
home  to  us. 

For  about  four  hours  we  traveled  down  hill  constantly. 
IWe  followed  a  narrow  bridle-path  which  traversed  the  beds  of 
the  mountain  gorges,  and  when  we  could  we  got  out  of  the 
way  of  the  long  trains  of  laden  camels  and  asses,  and  when  we 
could  not  wo  suffered  the  misery  of  being  mashed  up  against 
perpendicular  walls  of  rock  and  having  our  legs  bruised  by  Uie 
passing  freight.  Jack  was  caught  two  ol*  three  times,  and  Dan 
and  Koult  as  often.  One  horse  had  a  heavy  fall  on  tlie  slip- 
pery rocks,  and  the  others  had  narrow  escapes.  Ilowever, 
this  was  as  good  a  road  as  we  had  found  in  Palestine,  and  pos^ 
dbly  even  the  best,  and  so  there  was  not  much  grumbling. 

Sometimes,  in  the  glens,  we  came  upon  luxuriant  orchards 
of  figs,  apricots,  pomegranates,  and  such  things,  but  oftener 
the  scenery  was  rugged,  mountainous,  verdureless  and  forbid- 
ding. Here  and  there,  towers  were  perched  high  up  on  accliv- 
ities which  seemed  almost  inaccessible.  This  fashion  is  as 
old  as.  Palestine  itself  and  was  adopted  in  ancient  times  for  se- 
curity against  enemies. 

We  crossed  the  brook  which  furnished  David  the  stone  that 
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killed  Goliah,  and  no  doubt  we  looked  upon  the  very  ground 
whereon  tliat  noted  battle  was  fought.  We  paeeed  by  a 
picturesque  old  gothic  ruin  whose  stone  pavements  had  rung 
to  tlio  armed  heels  of  many  a  valorous  Crusader,  and  we  rode 
through  a  piece  of  country  which  we  were  told  once  knew 
Samson  as  a  citizen. 

We  staid  all  night  with  the  good  monks  at  the  convent 
of  Kamleh,  and  in  tlie  morning  got  up  and  galloped  the  horses 
a  good  part  of  the  distance  from  tliere  to  Jaffa,  or  Joppa,  for 
the  plain  was  as  level  as  a  floor  and  free  from  stones,  and 
besides  this  was  our  last  march  in  Holy  Land.  These  two 
or  tlireo  hours  finished,  we  and  tlie  tired  horses  could  have  rest 
and  sleep  as  long  as  wo  wanted  it.  This  was  the  plain  of 
whicli  Joshua  spoke  when  he  said,  **  Sun,  stand  thou  still  on 
Gibeon,  and  thou  moon  in  tlie  valley  of  Ajalon.'*  As  w:e  drew 
near  to  Jaffa,  tlie  boys  spurred  up  tlie  horses  and  indulged  in 
the  excitement  of  an  actual  race — an  experience  we  had  hardly 
had  since  we  raced  on  donkeys  in  tlie  Azores  islands. 

We  came  finally  to  the  noble  grove  of  orange-trees  in  which 
tlie  Oriental  city  of  Jaffa  lies  buried ;  we  passed  through  the 
walls,  and  rode  again  down  narrow  streets  and  among  swarms 
of  animated  mgs,  and  saw  other  sights  and  had  other  experi- 
ences we  had  long  been  familiar  with.  We  dismounted,  for 
the  last  time,  and  out  in  Uie  offing,  riding  at  anclior,  we  saw 
the  ship  I  I  put  an  exclamation  point  tliere  because  we  felt 
one  when  we  saw  the  vessel.  The  long  pilgrimage  was  ended, 
and  somehow  we  seemed  to  feel  glad  of  it 

[For  description  of  Jaffa,  see  Universal  Gazetteer.]  Simon 
the  Tanner  fonnerly  lived  here.  We  went  to  his  house.  AD 
the  pilgrims  visit  Simon  the  Tanner^s  house.  Peter  saw  the 
vision  of  the  beasts  let  down  in  a  sheet  when  he  lay  upon  the 
roof  of  Simon  the  Tanner's  house.  It  was  from  JidTa  that 
Jonah  sailed  when  he  was  told  to  go  and  prophesy  against 
Nineveh,  and  no  doubt  it  was  not  far  fcoin  the  town  that  the 
whnle  threw  him  up  when  he  discovered  that  he  had  no  ticket 
Jonali  was  disol)cdient,  and  of  a  fault-finding,  oompIiuningdis> 
position,  and  deserves  to  be  lightly  spoken  of,  almost     The 
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timbers  used  in  the  oonBtraetion  of  Solomon's  temple  were 
floated  to  Jaffa  in  rafts,  and  the  narrow  opening  in  tlie  reef 
through  whidi  they  passed  to  tlie  shore  is  not  an  inch  wider  or 
a  shade  less  dangerous  to  navigate  than  it  was  tlien.  Such  is 
the  sleepy  nature  of  the  population  Palestine's  only  good  sea- 
port has  now  and  always  had.  Jaffa  has  a  history  and  a  stir- 
ring one.-  It  will  not  be  discovered  any  where  in  this  book.  If 
the  reader  will  call  at  the  circulating  library  and  mention  my 
name,  he  will  be  furnished  with  books  Which  will  afford  him 
the  fiillest  information  concerning  Jaffa. 

So  ends  the  pilgrimage.  We  ought  to  be  glad  that  we  did 
not  make  it  for  the  purpose  of  feasting  our  eyes  upon  fascina- 
ting aspects  of  nature,  for  we  should  have  been  disappointed — 
at  least  at  this  season  of  tiie  year.  A  writer  in  ^*  life  in  the 
Holy  Land  "  observes : 

"  ICoDOtODOUS  tnd  uninviting  as  much  of  the  Holy  Land  will  appMr  to  pertont 
iQemtomad  to  thealmott  constant  verdure  of  flowerii  ample  streams  and  varied  sur- 
free  of  our  own  countrj,  we  must  remember  that  its  aspect  to  the  Israslitee  after 
the  weaiy  mardi  of  fix!/  Tears  tlirough  the  desert  must  have  been  veiy 


Which  all  of  us  will  freely  grant.  But  it  truly  is  ^  monoto- 
nous and  uninviting,"  and  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  de- 
scribing it  as  being  otherwise. 

Of  all  the  lands  there  are  for  dismal  scenery,  I  think  Pales- 
tine must  be  the  prince.  Tlie  hills  are  barren,  tliey  are  dull  of 
color,  they  are  unpicturesque  in  sliape.  The  valleys  are  un- 
sightly deserts  fringed  witii  a  feeble  vegetation  tiiat  has  an  ex- 
pression about  it  of  being  sorrowful  and  despondent.  The  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  sleep  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  stretch 
of  hill  and  plain  wherein  the  eye  rests  upon  no  pleasant  tint, 
no  striking  object,  no  soft  picture  dreaming  in  a  puq^le  base  or 
mottled  with  the  sluulows  of  the  clouds.  Every  outline  is 
harsh,  every  feature  is  distinct,  there  is  no  perBpective--dis- 
tance  works  no  enchantment  here.  It  is  a  hopeless,  dreaiy, 
heart-broken  land. 

Small  shreds  and  patches  of  it  must  be  very  beautiful  in  the 
full  flush  of  spring,  however,  and  all  the  more  beautifti]  by 
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contrast  with  the  far-readiing  desolation  tliat  Burronnds  them 
on  every  side.  I  would  like  much  to  see  the  fringes  of  the 
Jordan  in  spring-time,  and  Shcchem,  Esdraelen,  Ajalon  and 
tlie  borders  of  Galilee — but  even  then  these  spots  would  seem 
mere  toy  gardens  set  at  wide  intervals  in  the  waste  of  a  limit- 
less desolation. 

Palestine  sits  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  Over  it  broods  the 
spell  of  a  curse  that  has  withered  its  lields  and  fettered  its  en- 
ergies. ^yhere  Sodom  and  Oomorrah  reared  their  domes  and 
towers,  that  solemn  sea  now  floods  the  plain,  in  whose  bitter 
waters  no  living  thing  exists — over  whose  wavclcss  surface  the 
blistering  air  hangs  motionless  and  dead — about  whose  borders 
nothing  grows  but  weeds,  and  scattering  tufls  of  cane,  and  that 
treacherous  fniit  that  promises  refreshment  to  parching  lips, 
but  turns  to  ashes  at  the  touch.  Nazaretli  is  forlorn ;  about 
that  ford  of  Jordan  where  tlie  hosts  of  Israel  entered  the 
Promiif^Hl  Land  with  songs  of  rejoicing,  one  finds  only  a  squalid 
camp  of  fantastic  Bedouins  of  the  desert ;  Jericho  tlie  accursed, 
lies  a  moldering  ruin,  to-day,  even  as  Joslma^s  miracle  left  it 
more  than  three  thousand  years  ago ;  Bethlehem  and  Betliany, 
in  their  poverty  and  their  humiliation,  have  notliing  about 
tliem  now  to  remind  one  tliat  they  once  knew  tlie  high  honor 
of  the  Saviour's  presence ;  tlie  hallowed  spot  where  the  shep- 
herds watched  their  flocks  by  night,  and  where  the  angds  sang 
Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men,  is  untenanted  by  any  living 
creature,  and  unblessed  by  any  feature  that  is  pleasant  to  tlie 
eye.  Renowned  Jerusalem  itself,  tlie  stateliest  name  in  history, 
has  lost  all  its  ancient  grandeur,  and  is  become  a  pauper  vil- 
lage ;  the  riches  of  Solomon  are  no  longer  tliere  to  compel  the 
admiration  of  visiting  Oriental  queens ;  the  wonderful  tem- 
ple which  was  the  pride  and  tlie  glory  of  Israel,  is  gone,  and 
tlie  Ottoman  crescent  is  lifted  above  tlie  spot  where,  on  that 
most  memorable  day  in  the  annals  of  Uie  world,  they  reared 
tlie  Holy  Crops.  The  noted  Sea  of  Galilee,  where  Roman 
fleets  once  rode  at  anchor  and  the  disciples  of  the  Sanour  sailed 
in  tlieir  ships,  was  long  ago  deserted  by  the  devotees  of  war 
and  commerce,  and  its  borden  are  a  silent  wilderness ;  Gaper- 
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namn  is  a  Bhapeless  ruin ;  If  agdala  ie  the  home  of  beggared 
Arabs ;  Bethsaida  and  Chorazin  have  vanished  from  the  earth, 
and  the  "  desert  places"  round  about  them  where  thousands  of 
men  once  listened  to  the  Saviour's  voice  and  ate  the  miraculous 
bread,  sleep  in  the  hush  of  a  solitude  that  is  inhabited  only  by 
birds  of  prey  and  skulking  foxes. 

Palestine  is  desolate  and  unlovely.  And  why  should  it  be 
otherwise!    Can  the  curse  of  the  Deity  beautify  a  land! 

Palestine  is  no  more  of  this  work-day  world.  It  is  sacred 
to  poetry  and  tradition — ^it  is  dream-land. 


I 


/ 


CHAPTER    LVIL 

IT  was  worth  a  kingdom  to  be  at  8ca  again.  It  was  a  relief 
to  drop  all  anxiety  wliatsoever — all  questions  as  to  where 
wo  slioiild  go ;  how  long  wc  should  stay ;  whether  it  were  worth 
wliilo  to  go  or  not;  all  anxieties  about  the  condition  of  the 
horses  ;  all  sueh  questions  as  "  Shall  we  ever  get  to  waterf 
"  Shall  MO  eirr  lunch  ?''  "  Ferguson,  how  many  more  million 
niilc^fl  have  we  got  to  creep  under  this  awful  sun  before  we 
camp  ?'^  It  was  a  relief  to  cast  all  these  torturing  little  anxietiee 
far  away — ropes  of  steel  they  were,  and  every  one  with  a  separate 
and  distinct  strain  on  it — and  feel  the  temporary  contentment 
that  i:^  bom  of  the  banishment  of  all  care  and  responsibility. 
We  did  not  look  at  the  compass:  wc  did  not  care,  now,  where 
the  ship  went  to,  so  that  she  went  out  of  sight  of  land  as  quickly 
as  possible.  When  I  travel  again,  I  wish  to  go  in  a  pleasure 
ship.  No  amount  of  money  could  have  purchased  for  us,  in  a 
Htratiire  vessel  and  among  unfamiliar  faces,  the  ])erfe(l  satis- 
faction  and  the  sense  of  being  a< /lome  again  which  we  cxpe* 
rieneed  when  wo  stepj^ed  on  board  the  "  Quaker  City,*' — our 
own  .sA/)><-after  this  wearisome  ]>ilgrimagc.  It  is  a  something 
we  have  felt  always  when  wo  returned  to  her,  and  a  something 
wc  had  no  desire  to  sell. 

We  took  off  our  blue  woollen  shirts,  our  spurs,  and  heavy 
boot«,  our  sanguinary  revolvers  and  our  buckskin-seated  panta- 
loons, and  got  shaved  and  came  out  in  Christian  Cfwtumeonco 
more.  All  but  Jack,  who  changed  all  other  articles  of  his 
dress,  but  clung  to  his  traveling  pantaloons.  They  still  pre- 
ser>*ed  their  ample  buckskin  seat  intac*t ;  and  so  his  short  pea- 
jacket  and  his  long,  thin  legs  assisted  to  make  him  a  pictu- 
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reeqne  object  whenever  he  Btood  on  the  forecastle  looking  abroad 
upon  the  ocean  over  the  bowB.  At  Buch  times  Iub  father's  last 
injunction  Biiggoetcd  itself  to  mo.    lie  said : 

"  Jack,  my  boy,  you  are  about  to  go  among  a  brilliant  com- 
pany of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who  are  refined  and  cultivated, 
and  thoroughly  accomplished  in  tlie  manners  and  customs  of 
good  society.  Listen  to  their  conversation,  study  their  habits 
of  life,  and  learn.  Be  polite  and  obliging  to  all,  and  considerate 
towards  every  one's  opinions, failings  and  prejudices.  Command 
the  just  respect  of  all  your  fellow-voyagers,  even  tliough  you 
fail  to  win  their  friendly  regard.  And  Jack — don't  you  ever 
dare,  while  you  live,  appcur  in  public  ou  thoHu  dccke  in  fair 
weather,  in  a  costume  unbecoming  your  niotlicr's  drawing- 
room  1" 

It  would  have  been 
wortli  any  price  if  tlie 
father  of  this  lioi)eful 
yontli  could  havo8tepi>cd 
on  board  some  time,  and 
seen  him  BtAndlng  high 
on  the  foi-e-C!i6tle,  i>ea- 
jnckct,  tassclcil  rod  fez, 
buckskin  patch  and  all, 
—  placidly  contemplat- 
ing the  ocean — a  rare 
spectacle  for  any  body's 
drawing-room. 

After  a  pleasant  voyage 

and  a  good  rest,  we  drew 

near  to  Egypt  and  out  of 

tlie  mellowest  of  Buneets 

we  SAW   the  domes  and 

minarets  of  Alexandria 

auB  BLiTATioit  OF  j*0K.  rise  into  view.     As  soon 

OS  the  anchor  was  down, 

Jack  and  I  got  a  boat  and  went  ashore.    It  was  night  by  this 

time,  and  the  other  passengers  were  content  to  remain  at  home 
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and  visit  ancient  Egypt  aflcr  breakfast  It  was  the  way  they 
(lid  at  Constantinople.  Tliey  took  a  lively  interest  in  new 
countries,  but  tlicir  scbool-boy  impatience  had  wont  off,  and 
they  had  learned  that  it  was  wisdom  to  take  tilings  easy  and 
go  along  comrortably — these  old  countries  do  not  go  away  in 
Uie  night;  they  stay  till  after  breakfast. 

When  we  reaehed  tlic  pier  wo  found  an  army  of  Egyptian 
boys  witli  donkeys  no  larger  than  Uicmsolvcs,  waiting  for  pas- 
sengers— for  doiikrj-B  arc  the  onmibuAcs  of  Egj-jit.  Wo  pre- 
ferred to  walk,  but  we  conld  not  have  our  own  way.  The 
boys  crowded  about  us,  clamored  around  us,  and  slewed  tlieir 
donkeys  cxacrtly  across  our  path,  no  matter  which  way  we 
turned.  They  were  good-natured  rascals,  and  so  were  the 
donkeys.  We  mounted,  nnd  the  boys  ran  l>e)iind  us  and  kept 
the  donkeys  in  a  furious  gallop,  as  is  the  fashion  at  Damascus. 


snuotr  IK  AUiiAHMJA. 


I  l>elieve  I  would  rather  ride  a  donVcy  than  any  beast  in  the 
world.     lie  goes  briskly,  he  puts  on  no  airv,  he  is  docile,  tliougb 
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opinionated.  Satan  liimself  could  not  acare  him,  and  be  is  con- 
venient— very  convenient.  "When' yon  are  tired  riding  you  can 
reetyour  foot  ontlio  ground  and.Iet  Iiiin  gallop  from  under  you. 
We  found  the  hotel  and  secured  rooma,  and  were  happy  10 
know  tliat  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  stopped  tliere  once.  Tliey 
had  it  everywhere  on  signs.  Mo  other  princes  had  Btop[>ed 
there  since,  till  Jack  and  I  came.  We  went  abroad  through 
the  town,  then,  and  found  it  a  city  of  huge  commercial  build- 
ings, and  broad,  handsome  streets  brilliant  with  ga»-light.  By 
night  it  was  a  sort  of  reminiscence  of  Paris.  But  finally  Jack 
found  an  ice-cream  saloon,  and  that  closed  investigations  for 
tliat  evening.  Tliu  weather  was  vury  hut,  it  hud  been  inuny  it 
day  since  Jack  had  Been  ice-cream,  and  so  it  was  useless  to 
talk  of  leaving  the  saloon  till  it  abut  up. 

In  the  morning  the  lost  tribes  of  America  came  ashore  and 
infested  Uie  hotels  and  took  possession  of  all  the  donkeys  and 
otlier  open  barouches  that  offered.  They  went  in  picturesque 
procession  to  tlie  American  Consul's;  to  tlie  great  gardens  ;  to 
Cleopatra's  Needles;  to 
Pompey'fl  Pillar ;  to  the 
palace  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt ;  to  the  Nile ;  to 
the  snperb  groves  of  date- 
palms.  One  of  our  most 
inveterate  relic-hunters 
hod  his  hammer  with 
him,  and  tried  to  break  a 
fragment  off  the  upright 
Needle  and  could  not  do 
it ;  he  tried  the  prostrate 
one  and  failed;  he  bor- 
rowed a  heavy  sledge 
hammer  from  n  mason 
and    failed    ainiin,     IIo 

YKtMOt  or  MTPT.  ,    .     JTI  >    11-11  J 

tried  Pompey  8 1'lllar,  and 
thiabaffledhim.  Scatteredall  about  the  mightymonohtli  were 
iphinxes  of  noble  countenance,  carved  out  of  Egyptian  granite  as 
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hard  ab  LIiiq  Btcci,  and  wIiobc  Bliapcl}'  features  the  wear  of  five  ^ 
thousand  years  had  failed  to  mark  or  mar.  The  relic-hunter 
battered  at  these  persistently,  and  sweated  profusely  over  his 
work.  lie  might  ns  well  have  attempted  to  deface  the 
moon.  They  regarded  him  serenely  with  the  stately  smile 
tliey  had  worn  so  long,  and  which  scemeil  to  sa}*,  *'  Peck 
away,  poor  insect ;  wo  were  not  made  to  fear  such  as  you ; 
in  ten-score  dragging  ages  we  have  seen  more  of  your  kind 
than  there  are  sands  at  your  feet :  have  they  left  a  blemish 
upon  us?" 

But  I  am  forgetting  the  Jaffa  Colonists.  At  Jaffa  we  had 
taken  on  t>oard  some  forty  meml)era  of  a  very  celebrated  com- 
munity. They  were  male  and  female ;  babies,  young  boys  and 
young  girls ;  young  married  i>oople,  and  some  who  had  passed  a 
sliadc  beyond  the  prime  of  life.  I  refer  to  the  '*  Adams  Jaffa 
Colony."  Others  had  deserted  before.  We  left  in  Jaffa  Mr. 
Adams,  his  wife,  and  fifteen  unfortunates  who  not  only  had  no 
money  but  did  not  know  where  to  turn  or  whither  to  go.  Such 
w*as  the  statement  made  to  us.  Our  forty  were  miserable 
enough  in  the  fii'st  place,  and  they  Iny  alniut  the  decks  seasick 
all  the  voyage,  which  alnuit  completed  their  misery,  I  take  it. 
However,  one  or  two  young  men  remainetl  upright,  and  by 
constant  jK^i-sccution  we  wormed  out  of  them  some  little  infor- 
mation. They  gave  it  reluctantly  and  in  a  very  fragmentary 
condition,  for,  having  lK*on  shamefully  humbugged  by  their 
prophet,  tlH*Y  f<'lt  humiliated  :ind  uidiappy.  In  such  circ;um- 
stances  j>eople  do  not  like  to  talk. 

The  colony  was  a  complete //i.^ro.  I  have  already  said  that 
such  as  could  get  away  did  so,  from  time  to  time.  Tlie 
prophet  Adams — once  an  actor,  then  several  other  things,  after- 
ward a  ^[ormon  and  a  missionary,  always  an  adventurer — re- 
mains at  Jaffa  with  his  handful  of  sorrowful  subjects.  ^Die 
forty  we  brought  away  with  us  were  chiefly  destitute,  though 
not  all  of  them.  They  wished  to  get  to  Egypt.  Wliat  might 
l)ec(une  of  them  then  they  did  ii<it  know  and  pndiably  did  not 
care — any  thing  to  get  away  from  ImttMl  Jaffa.  They  had  little 
to  hiiiK)  for.     Because  after  many  ap|K*al8  to  the  sympathies  of 
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New  Englasd,  made  by  BtrangerB  of  Boston,  through  the  new»- 
papere,  and  after  the  estahlishment  of  an  office  ^ere  for  the 
reception  of  moneyed  contributions  for  the  Jaffa  colonists, 
One  Dollar  was  sub- 
scribed. The  consul- 
general  for  E^jpt 
showed  mo  the  news- 
paper  paragraph 
which  mentioned  the 
circumstance  and  men- 
tioned also  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  effort 
and  the  closing  of  tlio 
office.  It  was  evident 
that  practical  New 
England  woa  not  sorry 
to  be  rid  of  such  vis- 
ionaries and  was  not 
in  the  least  inclined 
usTKRH  uoKiUio.  to  tire  any  body   to 

bring  them  back  to 
her.  Still,  to  get  to  Egypt,  was  something,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nnfortnnate  colonists,  hopeless  as  the  prospect  seemed  of  ever 
getting  fiirther. 

Thus  circumstanced,  they  landed  at  Alexandria  from  onr 
ship.  One  of  our  posBengers,  Mr.  Moses  S.  Beach,  of  the  New 
York  Sttn,  inquired  of  the  consnl-general  what  it  would  cost 
to  send  these  people  to  their  home  in  Maine  by  the  way  of 
Liverpool,  and  be  said  fifteen  linndred  dollars  in  gold  would 
do  it.  Mr.  Beach  gave  his  check  for  the  money  and  so  the 
troubles  of  the  Jaffa  colonists  were  at  an  end.* 

Alexandria  was  too  much  like  a  European  city  to  bo  novel, 
and  we  soon  tired  of  it.     We  took  the  cars  and  came  up  here 

*  It  wu  BD  uuMlBab  act  of  beuerolence;  it  yru  done  without  nay  oMentMloii, 
and  bas  oever  beoa  menUoued  Id  any  newspapor,  I  tbiok.  Therefore  it  is  reficali- 
ing  to  leuu  now,  aeveril  months  afler  the  aboTe  narrBtive  wm  wrilteo,  that 
iaoHier  roan  r«celTed  all  the  credit  of  tliia  rescue  of  tho  colonists.    Such  is  lib. 
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to  ancient  Cairo,  wliidi  u  an  Oriental  city  and  of  the  com- 
pletest  pattern.  Tlicro  is  little  about  it  to  disabuse  one's  mind 
of  the  error  if  lie  sliould 
take  it  into  hie  bead  that 
hewas  in  Uic  heart  of  Ara- 
bia. Stately  camels  and 
dromedaries,  swarthy 
Egyptians,  and  likewise 
Turks  and  black  Ethio- 
pians, tiirbancd,  sashed, 
and  blazing  in  a  rich  va- 
riety of  Oriental  costumes 
of  all  slmdcs  of  llasliy 
colors,  are  what  one  sees 
on  every  hand  ci'owding 
the  narrow  streets  and 
the  1  ion  ey  combed  ba- 
zaars. We  are  stopping  ^^ 
at    Shepherd's      Hotel, 

which  is  the  worst  on  earth  except  tlie  one  I  stopped  at  once 
in  a  small  town  in  the  United  States.  It  is  pleasant  to  read 
this  sketch  in  my  note-book,  now,  and  know  tliat  I  can  stand 
Shephcrd'e  Hotel,  snro,  because  I  have  been  in  one  just  like  it 
in  America  and  survived  : 

I  Hlnpprd  nttlio  Benton  Houso.  It  mod  to  bo  a  good  liotol,  bat  Ituit  provM 
noUiing — I  uwd  to  be  ■  good  bo7,  for  Uiat  mattor.  Both  oT  na  have  lost  cbmracter 
of  late  jeare.  Tho  Benton  is  not  a  good  hotoL  Tho  Benton  Itdia  a  ywj  g(Mt 
doal  of  being  a  good  liotcl.     Perdilioii  is  full  of  beUer  liotels  than  the  Benton. 

It  was  late  «t  night  when  I  got  there,  and  I  told  the  clerk  I  would  like  pleotj 
of  lights,  because  1  wanted  to  read  an  hour  or  twa  When  I  reached  No.  IB  with 
ll»  porter  (we  cnmo  along  a  dim  ball  that  w>i  dad  in  ancient  cart>eting,  bded, 
worn  out  in  man;  places,  end  patched  with  old  scraps  of  oil  cloth — a  haX  that  lank 
under  one's  foot,  and  creaked  diamall;  to  everj  Ibotelep, )  he  struck  a  Ught — two 
inches  of  sallow,  sorrowful,  consumptive  tallow  candle,  that  humed  blue,  and  apat- 
tered,  and  got  diacoumgcd  and  wont  out.  Tho  portor  lit  it  again,  and  I  asked  if  that 
was  nil  the  light  the  clerk  sent.  He  said,  "  Oh  no,  I'te  got  another  one  herc^"  and 
he  produced  another  couple  of  inches  of  tallow  candle.  1  said,  "  Light  them  both 
— ni  hate  to  have  one  to  see  the  other  by."  lie  did  it,  but  the  result  was  drearier 
than  darkness  itself.     He  was  a  cheerf,  accommodating  rascaL    ne  said  Le  would 


U' 
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go  *'  somewlieres  "  and  steal  a  lamp.    I  abetted  and  enoouragod  him  in  hia  criminal 
design.    I  Iieurd  tbo  landlord  get  after  him  in  the  hall  ten  minutes  afterward. 

**  Where  are  you  going  witli  tliat  lamp?" 

"  Fifteen  wants  it,  sir." 
.    ** Fifteen!  why  he's  got  a  double  lot  of  candles— does  the  m'ln  want  to  illumi- 
nate the  houso  ? — does  ho  want  to  get  up  a  torch-light  procession  ? — what  is  he  up 
to,  any  how?" 

"  He  don't  like  them  candles-^-says  he  wants  a  lamp." 

*'  Why  wliat  in  the  nation  does — wliy  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing?  Wliat  on 
earth  can  he  want  with  tliat  lamp?" 

/*  Well,  he  only  wants  to  read — ^that's  what  he  says." 

*' Wants  to  rerid,  does*  he? — ain't  satisfled  with  a  thousand  csindlca,  but  hns  to 
hare  a  lamp! — I  do  wonder  what  the  devil  that  fellow  wants  that  lump  for?   Take 

him.  ^mother  candle,  and  then  if " 

.  I    «  But  he  wants  the  lamp— says  he'll  burn  the  d — d  old  liouse  down  if  ho  don't 

* 

get  a  lamp!"  (a  remark  which  I  never  made.) 

'  i^fl'd  like  to  see  him  at  it  once.  Well,  you  take  it  along — ^but  I  swear  it  beuts 
my  tim^,  though — and  see  if  you  can't  find  out  what  in  the  very  nation  he  iDonts 
with  that  lamp." 

•And  he  went  off  growling  to  himself  and  still  wondering  and  wondering  over  the 
unaccountable  conduct  of  No.  15.  The  lamp  was  a  good  one,  but  it  revealed  some 
disagreeable  things — a  bed  in  the  suburbs  of  a  desert  of  room — a  bed  that  had  hills 
and  valleys  in  it^  and  you'd  have  to  accommodate  your  bo<ly  to  the  impression  left 
in  it  by  the  man  tiiat  slept  there  last,  before  you  could  lie  comfortably;  a  carpet 
that  had  seen  bettor  dSys ;  a  melancholy  wnehstund  in  n  remote  comer,  and  a  de- 
jected pitcher  on  it  sorrowing  over  a  broken  nosu;  a  looking-glass  pplit  nci-oss  the 
centre,  which  chopped  your  head  off  at  the  chin  and  made  you  look  like  some 
dreadful  unfinished  monster  or  otiier;  the  paper  ix^eling  in  shreds  from  the  walla 

I  sighed  and  said:  "This  is  charming;  and  now  don't  you  think  you  could  get 
me  BomeUiing  lo  read?'* 

The  porter  said,  "Oh,  certainly;  tho  old  man's  got  dead  loads  of  books;"  and  he 
was  gone  before  I  oould  tell  him  what  sort  of  literature  I  would  rather  have.  And 
yet  his  countenance  expressed  the  utmost  confidence  in  liis  ability  to  execute  the 
commission  with  credit  to  himself.    The  old  man  made  a  descent  on  him. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  pile  of  books?" 

"Fifteen  wants  'em,  sir." 

"Fifteen,  is  it?  He'll  want  a  warming-pan,  next— he'll  want  a  nurse  1  Take 
him  every  tiling  there  is  in  the  house — take  him  the  bar-keeper — take  him  the  bag- 
gage-wagon— take  him  a  chamber-maid  I  Confound  me,  I  never  saw  any  tiling  like 
it    What  did  he  say  he  wants  with  those  books  ?" 

"  Wants  to  read  'em,  like  enough ;  it  ain't  likely  he  wants  to  eat  'em,  I  don't 
recl^on." 

"Wants  to  read  'em — ^wants  to  read  'em  this  time  of  night,  the  infernal  lunatic! 
Well,  he  can't  have  tliem." 

"But  he  says  he's  morly  bound  to  have  'em ;  he  says  hell  just  go  a-rairin*  and 
a-cfaargin'  through  this  house  and  raise  more well,  there's  ne  tellin'  what  he 
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won't  do  ir  he  don't  get 'em;   because   ha'n  drunk  and  crsEy  and  desperate,  and 
notliiri(c'lI  aootho  him  down  but  them  cossod  books."    [[  had  not  madenn^thrMris, 
and  iraa  not  in  tlie  condi- 
tion ascribed  to  roo  bj  the 

"Well,  goon;  buti  will 
be  anHind  wlion  lio  goes  to 
miring  and  diarging,  and 

the  flrat  niir  ho  makes  I'll  .' 

mnko  liim  rnir  out  of  the 
winduw."  And  llicn  tlio 
old  gentleman  went  off, 
growling  as  before. 

Tl«  genius  of  that  por- 
ter was  something  won- 
derful, lie  put  nn  ormful 
of  books  on  llio  bed  and 
said  "  Good  niplit "  m  con- 
ndentlj  as  if  ho  knew  per- 
fectl;  well  that  those  Ixwka 

were  exactly  my  style  of  boom  HO.  IS. 

reading  matter.     And  well 

he  migliL  His  solocUon  coverod  the  whole  range  oflegiUmateUteratura.  It  com- 
prised "Die  Orcot  ConsutnnialioD," by  Iter.  Dr.  Cummings — thsokgy;  "Revised 
Statutes  of  tho  Slate  of  Missouri" — law;  "The  Complete  Horae-Doctor" — medi- 
dao;  "The  Toilora  of  the  Sea,"  by  Victor  Hugo — romance;  "The  works  of 
—poetry.     I   shall  never  ocase  to  odmiro  tho  tact  and  the 


Bitt  all  tlie  donkeys  in  CliriBtendoiii,  and  moBt  of  tlie  Egyp- 
tian boys,  I  tliink,  arc  at  tlio  door,  and  tlicro  is  eoine  noieo 
going  on,  not  to  put  it  in  Btronger  languHgc. — We  are  about 
starting  to  tlie  ilhtstriouB  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  the  donkeys 
for  the  voyage  are  under  inspection.  I  will  go  and  eelect'one 
before  Uie  clioice  aniiuals  arc  all  taken. 


CHAPTER    LVIII. 

THE  donkeys  were  all  good,  all  handsome,  all  strong  and  in 
good  condition,  all  fust  and  all  willing  to  prove  it.  They 
were  the  best  we  had  found  any  where,  and  the  most  recherche. 
I  do  not  know  what  recherche  is,  but  that  is  what  these  donkeys 
were,  anyhow.  Some  wei*e  of  a  soft  mouse-color,  and  tlie 
others  were  white,  black,  and  vari-coloi-cd.  Some  were  close- 
shaven,  all  over,  except  that  a  tuft  like  a  paint-brush  was  left 
on  the  end  of  the  tail.  Others  were  so  shaven  in  fanciful  land- 
scape garden  patterns,  as  to  mark  their  bodies  with  curving 
lines,  which  were  bounded  on  one  side  by  hair  and  on  the  other 
by  the  close  plush  left  by  the  shears.  They  had  all  been  newly 
barbered,  and  were  exceedingly  stylish.  Several  of  the  white 
ones  wei*e  barred  like  zebras  with  rainbow  stripes  of  blue  and 
rod  and  yellow  paint.  These  were  indescribably  gorgeous.  Dan 
and  Jack  selected  from  this  lot  because  they  brought  back  Ital- 
ian reminiscences  of  the  ^'  old  masters."  The  saddles  were  the 
high,  stuffy,  frog-shaped  things  we  had  known  in  Epbesus  and 
'Smyrna.  The  donkey-boys  were  lively  young  Egyptian  raa- 
cals  who  could  follow  a  donkey  and  keep  him  in  a  canter  half 
a  day  without  tiring.  We  had  plenty  of  spectators  when  we 
mounted,  for  the  hotel  was  full  of  English  people  bound  over- 
land to  India  and  officers  getting  ready  for  the  African  cam- 
paign against  the  Abyssinian  King  Theodorus.  We  were  not 
a  very  large  party,  but  as  we  charged  tlirough  the  streets  of  the 
great  metropolis,  we  made  noise  for  five  hundred,  and  dis- 
played activity  and  created  excitement  in  proportion.  Nobody 
can  steer  a  donkey,  and  some  collided  with  camels,  dervishes. 
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effendis,  asses,  beggars  and  every  thing  else  that  offered  to  the 
donkeys  a  reasonable  chance  for  a  collision.  When  we  tamed 
into  the  broad  avenue  that  leads  out  of  the  city  toward  Old 
Cairo,  there  was  plenty  of  room.  The  walls  of  stately  date- 
palms  that  fenced  the  gardens  and  bordered  the  way,  threw 
their  shadows  down  and  made  the  air  cool  and  bracing.  We 
rose  to  die  spirit  of  the  time  and  the  race  became  a  wild  rout,*a 
stampede,  a  terrific  panic.     I  wish  to  live  to  enjoy  it  again. 

Somewhere  along  this  route  we  had  a  few  startling  exhibi- 
tions of  Oriental  simplicity.  A  gii'l  apparently  thirteen  years 
of  age  came  along  the  great  tlioroughfare  dressed  like  Eve  be- 
fore  the  fall.  We  would  have  called  her  thirteen  at  home ; 
but  here  girls  who  look  thirteen  are  often  not  more  tliau 
nine,  in  reality.  Occasionally  we  saw  stark-naked  men  of  su- 
perb build,  bathing,  and  making  no  attempt  at  concealment. 
However,  an  hour's  acquaintance  with  this  cheerful  custom 
reconciled  the  pilgrims  to  it,  and  then  it  ceased  to  occasion 
remark.  Thus  easily  do  even  the  most  startling  novelties  grow 
tame  and  spiritless  to  these  sight-surfeited  wanderers. 

Arrived  at  Old  Cairo,  tlie  camp-followers  took  up  the  don- 
keys and  tumbled  them  bodily  aboard  a  small  boat  with  a  la-^ 
teen  sail,  and  we  followed  and  got  under  way.  The  deck  was 
closely  packed  with  donkeys  and  men ;  the  two  sailors  had  to 
climb  over  and  under  and  through  the  wedged  mass  to  work 
the  sails,  and  the  steersman  had  to  crowd  four  or  five  donkeys 
out  of  the  way  when  ho  wished  to  swing  his  tiller  and  put  his 
helm  hard-down.  But  what  were  their  troubles  to  us  ?  We 
had  nothing  to  do ;  nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  tlie  trip ;  nothing 
to  do  but  shove  the  donkeys  off  our  corns  and  look  at  the  charm- 
ing scenery  of  the  Nile. 

On  the  island  at  our  right  was  the  machine  they  call  the  Ki- 
lometer, a  stone-column  whose  business  it  is  to  mark  the  rise  of 
the  river  and  prophecy  whether  it  will  reach  only  thirty-two 
feet  and  produce  a  famine,  or  whether  it  will  properly  flood 
the  land  at  forty  and  produce  plenty,  or  whether  it  will  rise 
to  forty-three  and  bring  death  and  destruction  to  flocks  and 
crops — but  how  it  does  all  tliis  they  could  not  explain  to  us  so 
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tliftt  we  could  nnderstand.  On  ttie  Bame  ialand  is  still  sliown 
the  spot  where  Pharaoh's  danghter  fonnd '  Moses  hi  the  hiil- 
ni&hvB.  Mcar  tho  &]>ot  we 
sailed  from,  tho  Holy  Fam- 
ily dwelt  when  tliey  so- 
journed in  Egypt  till  Her- 
od should  complete  his 
slaughter  of  the  innocents. 
The  same  tree  they  rested 
under  when  they  first  ar^ 
rired,  was  there  a  sliort 
time  ago,  hut  tho  Viccmy 
of  Egypt  sent  it  to  the  Em- 
press Eugenie  lately.  lie 
'.  was  just  hi  time,  otherwise 

onr   pilgrims   wonld    have 
had  it 

The  Nile  at  this  point  ia 
muddy,  swift  and  tnrbid, 
and  docs  not  laek  a  great 
deal  of  being  aa  wide  as  the 
HissiBsippi. 

Wo  Bcrnuihlu<l  up  the 
stcGp  bank  at  tho  shabby 
town  of  Qhizeh,  mounted 
the  donkeys  again,  and 
scam|>ered  away.  For  four 
or  five  miles  tlie  ronte  lay 
along  a  high  embankment  which  they  say  ia  to  be  the  bed  of 
a  railway  the  Sultan  means  to  build  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  when  the  Empress  of  the  French  comes  to  visit  him  slie 
can  go  to  the  Pyramids  in  comfort.  This  is  tnie  Oriental  ho»- 
pitality.  I  am  very  glad  it  is  onr  privil^e  to  have  donkeya 
instead  of  cars. 

At  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  the  Pyramids  rising  above  tho 
palniB,  looked  very  clean-cut,  very  grand  and  imposing,  and 
veiy  soft  and  filmy,  as  well.    They  swam  in  a  rich  hate  tliat 
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took  from  them  all  Buggestions  of  unfeeling  stone,  and  made 
them  seem  only  the  airy  nothings  of  a  dream — structui^ 
which  might  blossom  into  tiers  of  vague  arches,  or  ornate  col- 
onnades, may  be,  and  change  and  change  again,  into  all  grace- 
ful forms  of  architecture,  while  we  looked,  and  then  melt  deli- 
ciouslj*  away  and  blend  with  the  tremulous  atmosphere. 

At  the  end  of  the  levee  we  left  the  mules  and  went  in  a  sail- 
boat across  an  arm  of  the  Kilo  or  an  overflow,  and  landed 
where  the  Bands  of  the  Great  Sahara  left  their  embankment, 
as  straight  as  a  wall,  along  the  verge  of  the  alluvial  plain  of 
the  river.  A  laborious  walk  in  the  flaming  sun  brought  us  to 
the  foot  of  the  great  Pyramid  of  Cheops.  It  was  a  fairy  vision 
no  longer.  It  was  a  corrugated,  unsightly  mountain  of  stone. 
EiuJi  of  it^  monstrous  sides  was  a  wide  stairway  which  rose 
upward,  step  above  step,  narrowing  as  it  went,  till  it  tapered 
to  a  point  far  aloft  in  the  air.  Insect  men  and  women — ^pil- 
grims from  the  Quaker  City — were  creeping  about  its  dizzy 
])erches,  and  one  little  black  swarm  were  waving  postage 
stamps  from  the  airy  summit — handkerchiefs  will  be  under- 
stood. 

Of  course  we  were  besieged  by  a  rabble  of  muscular  ,Egyp* 
tians  and  Arabs  who  wanted  the  contract  of  dragging  us  to  the 
toj) — all  tourists  are.  Of  course  you  could  not  hear  yom*  own 
voice  for  the  din  that  was  around  yon.  Of  course  the  Sheiks 
said  Uiey  were  the  only  rcRpouBible  paities ;  that  all  contracts 
must  be  made  with  them,  all  moneys  paid  over  to  them,  and 
none  exacted  from  us  by  any  but  themselves  alone.  Of  course 
they  contracted  tliat  the  varlets  who  dragged  us  up  should  not 
mention  bucksliccsh  once.  For  sudi  is  the  usual  i*outine.  Of 
course  we  contracted  with  them,  paid  them,  were  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  draggere,  dragged  up  the  Pyramids,  and  har- 
ried and  be-deviled  for  bucksheesh  from  the  foundation  clear  to 
the  summit.  Wo  paid  it,  too,  for  we  were  purposely  spread 
very  far  apart  over  the  vast  side  of  the  Pyramid.  There  was 
no  help  near  if  we  called,  and  the  Ilerculeses  who  dragged  us 
had  a  way  of  asking  sweetly  and  flatteringly  for  bucksheesh, 
whicli  was  seductive,  and  of  looking  fierce  ^d  threatening  to 
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throw  OB  dowD  the  precipice,  which  waa  persaafiire  and  con- 
vincing. 

'  Each  step  being  fnll  oa  liigli  as  a  dinner-table  ;  ttiere  l>eing 
Very,  very  many  of  the  steps ;  an  Arab  liaring  liold  of  each  of 
our  arm^  and  springing  upward  from  step  to  step  and  snatch- 
iDg  us  witli  them,  forcing  US  to  lift  our  feet  as  high  as  our  breasts 
every  time,  and  do  it  rapidly  luid  keep  it  up  tilt  we  were  ready 
to  faint,  who  ahall  say  it  ia  not  lively,  exhilarating,  lacerating, 
mnscle^training,  bone-wrendiing  and  perfectly  excruciating  . 
and  exhausting  pastime,  climbing  the  Pyramids!  I  beaeeched  ^l-' ' 
the  varlets  not  to  twist  alt  my  joints  aaunder ;  I  iterated,  reit- 
erated, even  aioore  to  them  that  I  did  not  wiah  to  beat  any  body 
to  the  top ;  did  all  I  conld  to  convince  them  that  if  I  got  there 


feel 
and 
rer; 

lyed 
liein 
Bt  a 
moment — only  one  little 
moment;  and  they  only 
anawered  with  aome  more  frightful  apringa,  and  an  unenlisted 
volunteer  beliind  opened  a  bombardment  of  determined  Voosta 
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with  his  head  which  threatened  to  batter  my  whole  political 
economy  to  wreck  and  ruin. 

Twice,  for  one  minnte,  they  let  me  rest  while  they,  extorted 
buclcBlieefth,  and  then  continued  Uieir  maniac  flight  up  the  Pyr- 
amid. They  wished  to  beat  the  other  parties.  It  was  nothing 
to  them  that  I,  a  stranger,  must  be  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of 
their  unlioly  ambition.  But  in  tlie  midst  of  sorrow,  joy  blooms. 
Even  in  this  dark  hour  I  had  a  sweet  consolation.  For  I  knew 
that  except  thci^e  Mohammedans  repented  they  would  go 
straight  to  penlition  some  day.  And  tiicy  never  rei^ent — they 
never  forsake  their  paganism.  This  thought  calmed  me, 
cheered  mc,  and  I  sank  down,  limp  and  exhausted,  u|)on  the 
summit,  but  happy,  so  happy  and  serene  within. 

On  the  one  linnd,  a  mighty  sea  of  yellow  sand  stretdied 
away  toward  the  ends  of  the  earth,  solemn,  silent,  shorn  of  veg- 
etation, its  solitude  undieered  by  any  forms  of  creature  life ; 
on  the  other,  the  Eden  of  Egypt  was  spread  below  us — ^a  broad 
green  floor,  cloven  by  the  sinuous  river,  dottctl  with  villages, 
its  vast  distances  measured  and  marked  by  the  diminishing 
stature  of  receding  clusters  of  palms.  It  lay  asleep  in  an  en- 
chantc<l  atmosphere.  There  was  no  sound,  no  motion.  Above 
the  dute-plumes  in  the  middle  distance,  swelled  a  domed  and 
pinnacled  mass,  glimmering  through  a  tinted,  exquisite  mist ; 
away  toward  the  horizon  a  dozen  shapely  pyramids  watched 
ovrr  rninofl  Memphis:  and  at  our  fiK^t  the  1>lund  ini]iiis8ih]o 
Sphynx  looked  out  u}K>n  the  picture  from  lier  throne  in  the 
sands  as  placidly  and  {lensively  as  she  had  looked  U}K>n  its  like 
full  fifty  lagging  centuries  ago. 

We  Ruflt're<l  t<)rture  no  pen  can  describe  from  the  hungry  ajv 
I>eal8  for  buckBliocsh  that  gleamed  from  Arab  eyes  and  pouretl 
incessantly  from  Arab  lips.  Why  try  to  call  up  tlie  traditions 
of  vanisln^^  Egyptian  grandeur;  why  try  to  fancy  EgjT>t  fol- 
lowing de^'d  Rameses  tf  his  tomb  in  the  Pyramid,  or  the  long 
multitude  of  Israel  departing  o%'er  the  desert  yonder  t  Why 
try  to  think  at  all  t  Tlie  thing  was  impossible.  One  must 
bring  his  meditations  cut  and  dried,  or  else  cut  and  dry  tliem 
afterward. 
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The  traditional  Arab  proposed,  in  the  traditional  way,  to  run 
down  Cheops,  cross  the  eighth  of  a  mile  of  sand  intervening 
between  it  and  the  tall  pymmid  of  Copliron,  ascend  to  Cepli- 
ron's  summit  and  return  to  us  on  the  top  of  Cheops — all  in 
nine  minutes  by  the  watch,  and  the  whole  service  to  be  ren- 
dered for  a  single  dollar.  In  the  firat  flush  of  irritation,  I  said 
let  the  Arab  %nd  his  exploits  go  to  the  mischief.  But  stay. 
The  upper  third  of  Cephron  was  coated  with  dressed  marble, 
smooth  as  glass.  A  blessed  thought  entered  my  brain.  He 
must  infallibly  break  his  neck.  Close  the  contract  with  dis- 
patch, I  said,  and  let  him  go.  He  started.  We  watched.  He 
went  bounding  down  the  vast  broadside,  spring  after  spring, 
like  an  ibex.  He  grew  small  and  smaller  till  he  became  a 
bobbing  pigmy,  away  down  toward  the  bottom — then  disap- 
peared. We  turned  and  peered  over  the  other  side — ^forty  sec- 
onds— eighty  seconds — a  hundred — ^liappiness,  he  is  dead  al- 
ready ! — two  minutes — and  a  quarter — "  There  he  goes !"  Too 
true — it  was  too  true.  He  was  very  small,  now.  Gradually, 
but  surely,  he  overcame  tlie  level  ground.  He  began  to  spring 
and  climb  again.  Up,  up,  up — at  last  he  reached  the  smooth 
coating — now  for  it.  But  he  clung  to  it  with  toes  and  fingers, 
like  a  fly.  He  crawled  this  way  and  tliat — away  to  the  right, 
slanting  upward — away  to  the  left,  still  slanting  upward — and 
stood  at  last,  a  black  peg  on  the  summit,  and  waved  his  pigmy 
scarf  I  Then  he  crept  downward  to  the  raw  steps  again,  tlien 
picked  up  his  agile  heels  and  flew.  We  lost  him  presently. 
But  presently  again  we  saw  him  under  us,  mounting  with  un- 
diminished energy.  Sliortly  he  bounded  into  our  midst  with  a 
gallant  war-whoop.  Time,  eight  minutes,  forty-one  seconds. 
He  had  won.  His  bones  were  intact.  It  was  a  faihire.  I  re- 
flected. I  said  to  myself,  he  is  tired,  and  must  grow  dizzy.  I 
.  will  risk  another  dollar  on  him. 

He  started  again.  Made  the  trip  again.  Slipped  on  die 
smooth  coating — I  almost  had  him.  But  an  infamous  crevice 
saved  him.  He  was  with  us  once  more — perfectly  sound. 
Time,  eight  minutes,  forty-six  seconds. 
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I  Bftid  to  Dan,  "  Lend  mc  mlollar — Icanbcnt  tliiB{»Riiic,yet." 

Worwj  and  worse.    IIo  won  t^nin.    Time,  ciglit  minutes, 

forty-eiglit  seconds.    I  was  out  of  all  patience,  now.    I  was 


r 

Y 

I, 

e 

yon  a  hundred  dol- 

Inrs  to  jnnip  off  tliis 

pyramid  Lead   first. 

If  you  do  not  like  tlie  terms,  name  your  bet.    I  scorn  to  stand 

on  expenses  now,     I  will  stay  riglit  licre  sad  riek  money  on 

you  as  long  as  Dan  lias  got  a  cent." 

I  WAS  ill  a  fair  ivay  to  win,  now,  for  it  was  a  dazzling  oppor-' 
tiinity  for  an  Arab.  lie  pondered  a  moment,  and  would  have 
done  it,  I  tbink,  bnt  bis  inotbcr  arrived,  tbcn,  and  interfered. 
ITcr  tears  moved  mo — I  never  can  look  n\wi\  tlie  tears  of 
woman  wiUi  indifference — and  I  said  I  would  give  her  a  hun- 
dred to  jump  off,  too. 

But  it  was  a  failui-e.     Tlie  Aralia  are  too  higb-priced  in 
Egypt.    Tbcy  pnt  on  ail's  unbecoming  to  sudi  savages. 
40 
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,  We  /deBcendedy  hot  and  out  of  hnmor.  The  dragoman  lit 
;  cahdles/  and  we  all  entered  a  hole  near  the  base  of  the  pyra- 
''-  mid^,  Attended  by  a  crazy  rabble  of  Arabs  who  throat  their  eer- 

.  Viced  upon  ns  nninvited.  They  dragged  ns  np  a  long  inclined 
chute,  and  dripped  candle-grease  all  over  *  ns.    This  chnte  was 

V  not  more  than  twice  as  wide  and  high  as  a  Saratoga  trunk, 

.  and  was  walled,  roofed  and  floored  with  solid  blocks  of  Egyp- 
tian granite  as  wide  as  a  wardrobe,  twice  as  tliick  and  three 
times  as  long.  We  kept  on  climbing,  through  the  oppressive 
gloom,  till  I  thought  we  ought  to  be  nearing  the  top  of  tlie  pyr- 
ainid  again,  and  then  came  to  the  ^^  Queen's  Chamber,"  and 
shortly  to  the  Chamber  of  the  King.  These  large  apartments 
were  tombs.    The  walls  were  built  of  monstrous  masses  of 

;  smoothed  granite,  neatly  joined  together.  Some  of  tliem  were 
nearly  as  large  square  as  an  ordinary  parlor.  A  great  stone 
sarcophagus  like  a  bath-tub  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  King's 
Chamber.    Around  it  were  gathered  a  picturesque  group  of 

.Ajrab  savages  and  soiled  and  tattered  pilgrims,  who  held  tlieir 
candles  aloft  in  the  gloom  while  they  chattered,  and  the  winking 
blurs  of  light  shed  a  dim  glory  down  upon  one  of  the  irrepres- 
sible memento-seekers  who  was  ])ecking  at  the  venerable  sar- 
cophagus with  his  sacrilegious  hammer. 
We  struggled  out  to  the  open  air  and  the  bright  snnsliine, 

.  and  for  the  space  of  thirty  minutes  received  ragged  Arabs  by 
couples,  dozens  and  platoons,  and  paid  them  bucksheesh  for 
services  they  swore  and  proved  by  each  other  that  they  had 
rendered,  but  which  we  had  not  been  aware  of  before — ^and  as 
each  party  was  paid,  they  dropped  into  the  rear  of  the  proces* 
sion  and  in  due  time  arrived  again  with  a  newly-invented  de- 
linquent list  for  liquidation. 

We  lunched  in  the  shade  of  the  pyramid,  and  in  the  midst 
of  this  encroaching  and  unwelcome  company,  and  then  Dan 
and  Jack  and  I  started  away  for  a  walk.  A  howling  swarm  of 
beggars  followed  us — surrounded  us — almost  headed  us  off.  A 
sheik,  in .  flowing  white  boumous  and  gaudy  head-gear,  was 
'  with  them.  He  wanted  more  bucksheesh.  But  we  had  adopted 
a  new  code — it  was  millions  for  defense,  but  not  a  cent  for 
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bttckslieeeh.  I  asked  him  if  he  could  penande  the  othen  to  de-, 
part  if  we  paid  him.  He  said  yee — for  ten  francs.  We  ac- 
cepted the  contract,  and  said — 

"  Now  persuade  your  vaisals  to  fall  back." 

lie  Bwniig  his  long  staff  round  his  head  and  three  Arabs 
bit  tlio  dust     lie  capered  among  the  mob  like  a  very  maniac. 
His  blows  fell  like  hail,  and  wherever  one  fell  a  subject 
went  down.     AVo  hod  to  hurry  to  tlie  rcacue   and   tell  him 
it     wns      only 
ncccasary        to 
datnngo  them  a 
little,  he  need 
notkillthcm. — 

111   two  lllillllt€8 

we  were  alone 
with  the  slioik, 
and  rciiiaincd 
so.  The  jicr- 
snneivo  ]iowers 
of  tills  illiter- 
ate   SAvngo 

were     remu-k-  a  .«...™l  ««™». 

able. 

Each  side  of  the  Pyramid  of  Clieo[»  in  almiit  as  long  as  the 
Capitol  at  Wnsliiiigton,  or  the  SultanV  new  paliwo  on  the  Bu6- 
ponu,  and  is  longer  than  the  greatest  depth  of  Sl  Peter's  at 
Rome — which  is  to  say  that  each  side  of  Clieoi>e  extends  seven 
hundred  and  some  odd  feet  It  is  altont  seventy-five  feet 
higher  tiiaii  the  crt»«  on  St.  Peter's.  The  first  time  I  ever 
went  down  tlio  MissiMippi,  I  thought  tlie  highest  bluff  on  tlA 
river  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans — it  was  near  Selma, 
Hintwuri — was  probably  tlie  highest  mountain  in  Oie  world. 
It  is  four  hundred  and  thirteen  feet  high.  It  still  looms  in  my 
memory  with  undiiniiiinhcd  grandeur.  I  can  still  see  the  trees 
and  biinlies  growing  smaller  and  smaller  as  I  followed  tliem  up 
its  huge  slant  with  my  eye,  till  tiioy  tiocamo  a  feathery  fringe 
on  the  distant  summit     Tliis  symmetrical  Pyramid  of  Cheops 
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— ^tliifl  Bolid  mountain  of  Btone  reared  by  the  patient  hands  of 
men — ^this  mighty  tomb  of  a  forgotten  monajxsh — dwarfs  my 
dicrished  mountain.  For  it  is  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
high.  In  Btill  earlier  years  than  those  I  have  been  recalling, 
HoUiday's  Hill,  in  our  town,  was  to  me  the  noblest  work  of 
God.  It  appeared  to  pierce  the  skies.  It  was  nearly  three 
hundred  feet  high.  In  those  days  I  pondered  the  subject 
mudi,  but  I  never  could  understand  why  it  did  not  swathe  its 
summit  with  never-failing  clouds,  and  crown  its  majestic  brow 
with  everlasting  snows.  I  had  heard  that  such  was  the  custom 
of  great  mountains  in  other  parts  of  die  world.  I  remembered 
how  I  worked  with  another  boy,  at  odd  afternoons  stolen  from 
study  and  paid  for  with  stripes,  to  undermine  and  start  from  its 
bed  an  immense  boulder  tliat  rested  upon  the  edge  of  that  hill- 
top ;  I  remembered  how,  one  Saturday  afternoon,  we  gave 
tliroe  hours  of  honest  cfibrt  to  tlie  task,  and  saw  at  last  that  our 
reward  was  at  hand ;  I  remembered  how  we  sat  doMm,  tlien,  and 
wi}>ed  the  perspiration  away,  and  waited  to  let  a  picnic  party 
get  out  of  the  way  in  the  road  below — and  then  we  starts  the 
boulder.  It  was  splendid.  It  went  crashing  down  tlie  hill- 
side, tearing  up  saplings,  mowing  bushes  down  like  grass, 
ripping  and  cnisliing  and  smashing  every  thing  in  its  path — 
eternally  splintered  and  scattered  a  wood  pile  at  the  foot  of  tlie 
hill,  and  then  sprang  from  the  high  bank  clear  over  a  dray  in 
die  road — the  negro  glanced  up  once  and  dodged — and  the  next 
second  it  made  infinitesimal  mince-meat  of  a  frame  cooper-shop, 
and  the  coopers  swarmed  out  like  bees.  Then  we  said  it  was 
perfectly  magnificent,  and  left.  Because  the  coo|)ers  were 
starting  up  the  hill  to  inquire. 

Still,  that  mountain,  prodigious  as  it  was,  was  nothing  to  die 
Pyramid  of  Oheops.  I  could  conjure  up  no  comparison  that 
would  convey  to  my  mind  a  satisfactory  comprehension  of  die 
magnitude  of  a  pile  of  monstrous  stones  that  covered  diirteen 
acres  of  ground  and  stretched  upward  four  hundred  and  eighty 
tiresome  feet,  and  so  I  gave  it  up  and  walked  down  to  the 
Spliynx. 

After  years  of  waiting,  it  was  before  me  at  last.    Tlie  groat 
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face  was  so  sad,  so  earneBt,  bo  longing,  bo  patient.  There  was 
a  dignity  not  of  earth  in  its  mien,  and  in  its  countenance  a  be- 
nignity Bucli  as  neyer  any  thing  human  wore.  It  was  stone,, 
but  it  seemed  sentient.  If  ever  image  of  Btone  tliought,  it  was 
thinking.  It  was  looking  toward  tlie  verge  of  tlie  landscape, 
yet  looking  at  nothing — ^nothing  but  distance  and  vacancy.  It 
was  looking  over  and  beyond  every  thing  of  the  present,  and 
far  into  the  past.  It  was  gazing  out  over  the  ocean  of  Time — 
over  lines  of  century-waves  which,  further  and  further  reced- 
ing, closed  nearer  and  nearer  together,  and  blended  at  last  into 
one  unbroken  tide,  away  toward  the  horizon  of  remote  anti- 
quity. It  was  thinking  of  the  wars  of  departed  ages ;  of  the 
empires  it  had  seen  created  and  destroyed ;  of  the  nations 
whose  birth  it  had  witnessed,  whose  progress  it  had  watched, 
whose  annihilation  it  had  noted  ;  of  the  joy  and  sorrow,  the 
life  and  death,  the  grandeur  and  decay,  of  five  thousand  slow 
revolving  years.  It  was  the  type  of  an  attribute  of  man — of  a 
faculty  of  his  heart  and  brain.  It  was  Mkmobt — BE'rROSPEO- 
TioN — wrought  into  visible,  tangible  form.  All  who  know 
what  pathos  there  is  in  memories  of  days  that  are  accomplished 
and  faces  that  have  vanished — albeit  only  a  trifling  score  of 
years  gone  by — will  have  some  appreciation  of  the  pathos  that 
dwells  in  these  grave  eyes  that  look  so  steadfastly  back  upon 
the  things  they  knew  before  History  was  bom — before  Tradi- 
tion had  being — things  that  were,  and  forms  that  moved,  in  a 
vague  era  which  even  Poetry  and  Komance  scarce  know  of — and 
passed  one  by  one  away  and  left  the  stony  dreamer  solitary  in 
die  midst  of  a  strange  new  age,  and  uncomprehended  scenes. 

The  Sphynx  is  grand  in  its  loneliness ;  it  is  imposing  in  its 
magnitude  ;  it  is  impressive  in  the  mystery  that  hangs  over  its 
story.  And  there  is  that  in  the  overshadowing  majesty  of  this 
eternal  flgure  of  stone,  with  its  accusing  memory  of  the  deeds 
of  all  ages,  which  reveals  to  one  something  of  what  he  shall 
feel  when  he  shall  stand  at  last  in  the  awful  presence  of  God.    . 

There  are  some  things  which,  for  the  credit  of  America, 
should  be  left  unsaid,  perhaps ;  but  these  very  things'  happen 
sometimes  to  be  the  very  things  which,  for  the  real  benefit  of 
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AmericBUB,  onght  to  h&re  prominent  notice.    While  we  stood 
looking,  a  wart,  or  an  excrescence  of  Bome  kind,  appeared  on  tiie 
jaw  of  tlie  Sphynx.    We  Leard  the  familiar  clink  of  a  hammer, 
and     understood 
the  case  at  once. 
One  of  our  well- 
meaning  reptilea 
^  — I    mean   relie- 

hunters — bad 
crawled  np  there 
and  was  trying  to 
brcuk  a   "  Bi>cci- 
mon "    from    the 
faco  of  this  the 
moBt  majestic  cre- 
ation tlio  hand  of 
man  has  wrought. 
But  tlie  great  im- 
age contemplated 
the  dead  ages  aa 
calmly    as    ever, 
nnconaciona      of 
the  small  insect  that  was  fretting  at  its  jaw.    Egyptian  granite 
that  has  defied  the  storms  and  eartliqnakea  of  all  time  has 
notliing  to  fear  from  the  tack-hammers  of  ignorant  excursion- 
ists— ^liigliwaymen  like  this  specimen.     He  failed  in   liia  en- 
terprise.    We  sent  a  sheik  to  arrest  him  if  lie  had  the 
anUiority,  or  to  warn  him,  if  he  had  not,  tliat  l>y  the  laws  of 
Egypt  tlie  crime  he  was  attempting  to  commit  was  punisliahle 
with  imprisonment  or  the  bastinado.    Then  he  desisted  and 
went  away. 

The  Sphynx  :  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long,  sixty  feet 
high,  and  a  hundred  and  two  feet  around  the  head,  if  I  remember 
rightly— carved  out  of  one  solid  block  of  stone  harder  than  any 
iron..  The  block  must  have  been  as  large  as  the  Fifth  Avenne 
Hotel  before  the  usual  waste  (by  the  necessities  of  sculpture)  of  a 
fonrth  or  a  half  of  the  original  mass  was  begun.    I  only  set 
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down  these  figures  and  these  remarks  to  8Ujj;est  the  prodi^ons 
labor  the  carving  of  it  bo  el^anttj,  bo  eymmetrically,  bo  fault- 
lessly, must  have  cost.  This  species  of  stone  is  bo  hard  that  fig- 
ures cut  in  it  remain  sharp  and  unmarred  after  exposure  totlie 
weather  for  two  or  tlirco  thousand  years.  Now  did  it  take  a 
hundred  jeara  of  patient  toil  to  carve  the  Sphjnxl  It  Beems 
probable. 

Something  interfered,  and  we  did  not  visit  the  Tied  Sea  and 
walk  npon  tlie  sands  of  Arabia.     I  shall  not  describe  the  great 
mosque  of  Mehemet  All,  whose  entire  inner  walls  are  built  of 
polished  and  glistening  alabaster ;  .1  shall  not  tell  how  the  lit- 
tle bii-ds  have  built  tlieir  nests  in  tlie  globes  of  tlie  great  chan- 
deliers that  hang  in  the 
mosque,  and  how  thej  fill 
the  whole  place  with  tlieir 
music  and  are  not  afraid 
of  any  body  because  their 
audacity  is  pardoned,  their 
rights  are    respected,  and 
nobody  is  allowed  to  inter- 
fere    with     them,     even 
though  the  mosque  be  thus 
doomed  to  go  unlighted;  I 
certainly  shall  not  tell  the 
hackneyed    story    of    the 
massacre    of    the    Mamc- 
Inkes,  because  I  am  glad 
tlie   lawless    rascals   were 
mnssncrcd,   and   I  do  not 
wish  to  get  up  any  sympa- 
thy in  their  behalf;  I  shall 

■;   ,    „    ,  ,,      ,  ,.  TH«  HAHBLLKBl   l«AP. 

not  tell  now  tliat  one  soli- 
tary Mameluke  jumped  his  liorse  a  hundred  feet  down  from 
tlio  battlcmcnU  of  the  citadel  and  escaped,  because  I  do 
not  think  iniicli  of  that — I  could  have  done  it  myself;  I  shall 
not  tell  of  Joseph's  well  which  he  dug  in  the  solid  rock  of  the 
citadel  hill  and  whicli  is  still  as  good  as  new,  nor  how  the 
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Barae  mules  he  bought  to  draw  up  the  water  (with  an  endless 
chain)  are  still  at  it  yet  and  are  getting  tired  of  it,  too ;  I  shall 
not  tell  about  Joseph's  granaries  which  he  built  to  stoi*e  the 
grain  in,  what  time  the  Egyptian  brokers  were  "  selling  short," 
unwitting  that  there  would  be  no  corn  in  all  the  land  when 
it  should  be  time  for  them  to  deliver ;  I  shall  not  tell  any  thing 
about  the  strange,  strange  city  of  Cairo,  because  it  is  only  a  re- 
petition, a  good  deal  intensified  and  exaggerated,  of  the  Orien- 
tal cities  I  have  already  spoken  of;  I  shall  not  tell  of  the  Great 
Caravan  which  leaves  for  Mecca  every  year,  for  I  did  not  see 
it ;  nor  of  the  fashion  the  people  have  of  prostrating  them- 
selves and  BO  forming  a  long  human  pavement  to  bo  ridden 

,  over  by  the  chief  of  the  expedition  on  its  return,  to  the  end 
that  their  salvation  may  be  tlms  secured,  for  I  did  not  see  tliat 
either ;  I  shall  not  speak  of  the  railway,  for  it  is  like  any  other 
railway — I  shall  only  say  that  the  fuel  they  use  for  tlie  loco- 
motive is  composed  of  mummies  three  thousand  years  old,  pur- 
chased by  the  ton  or  by  the  graveyard  for  that  purpose,  and 
that  sometimes  one  hears  tlie  profane  engineer  call  out  pettish- 
ly, "D — n  these  plebeians,  they  don*t  burn  worth  a  cent — ^pass 
out  a  King  ;"*  I  shall  not  tell  of  the  groups  of  mud  cones 
stuck  like  wasps'  nests  upon  a  thousand  mounds  above  high 
water-mark  the  length  and  breadth  of  Egypt — villages  of  the 
lower  classes ;  I  shall  not  speak  of  the  boundless  sweep  of  level 
plain,  green  with  luxuriant  grain,  that  gladdens  the  eye  as  far 
as  it  can  pierce  through  the  soft,  rich  atmosphere  of  Egypt ;  I 
shall  not  speak  of  the  vision  of  the  Pyramids  seen  at  a  distance 
of  five  and  twenty  miles,  for  the  picture  is  too  ethereal  to  be 

.  limned  by  an  uninspired  pen ;  I  shall  not  tell  of  the  crowds  of 
dusky  women  who  flocked  to  the  cai*s  when  they  stopped  a 
fnoment  at  a  station,  to  sell  us  a  drink  of  water  or  a  ruddy, 
juicy  pomegranate ;  I  shall  not  tell  of  the  motley  multitudes 
and  wild  costumes  that  graced  a  fair  we  found  in  full  blast  at 
another  barbaraus  station ;  I  shall  not  tell  how  we  feasted  on 
fresh  dates  and  enjoyed  the  pleasant  landscape  all  through  the 

*  Stated  to  me  for  a  fact    I  only  tell  it  as  I  got  it    I  am  wQling  to  beUoTO  it 
I  can  believe  an/  tiling. 
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flying  journey ;  nor  liow  we  tiiundcred  into  Alexandria,  at 
Inet,  Bwarnied  out  of  the  care,  rowed  aboard  t]ie  Bliip,  lofl  a 
cotni-ade  behind,  (who  was  to  return  to  Europe,  thence  liome,) 
raieed  the  anchor,  and  turned  our  bows  homeward  finally  and 
forever  from  the  long  voyaj^e ;  nor  how,  as  t]ie  mellow  Biin  went 
down  upon  the  oldest  land  on  earth,  Jack  and  Moult  assem- 
bled in  Bolemn  Btate  in  the  smoking-room  and  mourned  over 
tlie  lost  comrade  the  whole  niglit  long,  and  would  not  be  com- 
forted. I  sliall  not  Bpcnk  a  word  of  anyof  thesethingB,orwrite 
a  line.  Thej*  shall  be  as  a  sealed  book,  I  do  not  know  what  a 
sealed  book  is,  because  I  never  saw  one,  but  a  sealed  book  is  the 
expression  to  iiBO.in  this  connection,  liccaiino  it  is  ]>opnlar. 

We  were  glad  to  have  seen  tho  land  which  was  the  mother 
of  civilization — which  taught  Greece  her  letters,  and  tlirough 
Greece  Borne,  and  tlirongh 
Home  the  world ;  the  land 
which   could  have   liuman- 
ized  and  civilized  the  hap- 
less cluldren  of  Israel,  but 
allowed  them  to  depart  oat 
of  her  borders  little  better 
titan  savages.  We  were  glad 
to  have  seen  tliat  land  which 
had  an  enlightened  religion 
with  futnro  otornal  rewards 
and  punishment  in  it,  while 
even  Israel's  religion    con- 
tained no  promise  of  a  here- 
after.  We  were  glad  to  have 
seen   that  land   wliich  had 
tree  thousand  years  before  Eng- 
\d  it,  and  could  paint  upon  it  aa 
f  UB  can  paint  now  ;  that  land 
wouij.  NOT  DB  conFORna    wnicn   knew,  throe  thousand  years 
ago,  well  nigh  all  of  medicine  and 
surgery  which   science  has  discovered  lately;  which  had  all 
those  curious  surgical  instruments  which  science  has  invaUed 
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lecentlj ;  which  had  in  high  excellence  «  thonsand  Inznrifls 
and  neceeeitiee  of  an  advanced  civilixation  which  we  have 
gradually  contriTcd  and  accumulated  in  modem  times  and 
claimed  as  things  that  were  new  under  the  sun;  that  had 
paper  untold  centnriea  before  we  dreampt  of  it — and  water- 
falls before  our  women  thought  of  them  ;  that  had  a  perfect 
BjBtem  of  common  Bchools  so  long  before  we  boasted  of  oar 
acihievemonts  in  that  direction  that  it  seems  forever  and  forever 
ago;  tliatsoembolmed  the  dead  that  fiesh  was  made  almost  im* 
mortal — which  we  can  not  do ;  that  built  temples  which  mock 
at  destroying  time  and  smile  grimly  upon  our  lauded  little  pro- 
digies of  architecture ;  tliat  old  land  that  know  all  wlucli  we 
know  now, perchance,  and  more;  that  walked  in  the  broad 
highway  of  civilization  in  the  gray  dawn  of  creation,  ages  and 
ages  before  we  were  bora  ;  tliat  left  the  impress  of  exalted,  cul- 
tivated Mind  upon  the  eternal  front  of  the  Spliynx  to  confound 
all  scoffers  who,  when  all  her  other  proo&  had  passed  away, 
might  seek  to  persuade  the  world  that  imperial  Egypt,  in  the 
days  of  her  high  renown,  had  groped  in  darkness. 


OHAPTEE  LIX. 


\  \  /  K  were  at  sea  now,  for  a  very  long  voyage— wo  were  to 

VV     pass  tlironghtlie  entire  length  of  the  Levant;  through 

the  entire  length  of  tlie  Mediterranean  proper,  also,  and  then 

cross  the  full  widtli  of  the  Atlantic — a  voyage  of  several  weeks. 
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We  naturally  settled  down  into  a  very  8low,etay-st-lionieman- 
ner  of  life,  and  resolved  to  be  quiet,  exemplary  people,  and 
roain  no  more  for  twenty  or  tliirty  daj'S,  No  more,  at  least, 
titan  from  stem  to  stern  of  tlie  ship.  It  was  a  very  comfort- 
able prospect,  though,  for  we  were  tired  and  needed  a  long 
reet. 
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We  were  all  lazy  and  satisfied,  now,  as  the  meager  entries 
in  my  note-book  (that  sure  index,  to  me,  of  my  condition,) 
prove.  Wliat  a  stupid  tiling  a  note-book  gets  to  be  at  sea,  any 
way.    Please  observe  the  style : 

"  Smdaif — Services,  u  usual,  at  lour  bells.    Senfices  at  nighty  also.    No   cardsi 

'*  Mandaif — ^BeautiAil  day,  but  rained  hard.  The  cattle  purchased  at  Alexandria 
fbr  beef  ought  to  be  shingled.  Or  else  fiittened.  The  water  stands  in  deep  pod* 
dies  in  the  depressions  (brward  of  their  alter  shonldera.  Also  here  and  then  all 
OTor  their  hades.  It  is  well  they  are  not  cows — it  would  soak  in  and  ruin  the 
milk.  The  poor  devil  eagle*  ftom  Syria  looks  miserable  and  droopy  in  the  rain, 
perched  on  tlie  (brward  capstan.  He  appears  to  have  his  own  opinion  of  a  sea 
voyage^  and  if  it  were  put  into  languago  and  tlio  language  solidified,  it  would  prolK 
sbly  essentially  dam  the  widest  river  in  tho  world. 

**  Aeidt^— Somewhere  in  the  neigliborliood  of  the  island  of  Malta.  Can  not  stop 
there.    Cholera.    Weathor  very  stormy.      Many  passengers  seaskdc  and  inviaibla. 

"  Wedneaday — ^Weather  still  very  savage.  Storm  blew  two  land  birds  to  see,  sad 
they  csme  on  board.  A  hawk  was  blown  off,  also.  Ho  drdod  round  and  round 
tho  sliip^  wsnting  to  liglit|  but  alraid  of  tiio  poopte.  Ho  was  so  tired,  Uiougli,  that 
he  had  to  light,  ft  last,  or  perish.  He  stopped  in  the  Ibretop^  repeatedly,  and  was 
as  often  blown  away  by  the  wind.  At  last  Hany  caught  him.  Sea  full  of  flyiog- 
ilsh.  They  rise  in  flocks  of  three  hundred  and  flash  ak>ng  above  the  tops  of  the 
waves  a  distance  of  two  or  throe  hundred  fcet^  then  (all  and  disappear. 

"  Thunday — Andiored  off  Algiers,  Africa.  Beautiful  city,  beautiful  green  lully 
landscape  beliind  it.  Staid  half  a  day  and  left  Not  permitted  to  land,  thou^we 
showed  a  dean  bill  of  health.    They  were  alVaid  of  Egj-ptian  pUigue  and  cliolerB. 

**Driday — Morning;  dominoes.  Allcmoon,  dominoes.  Evening,  promcnadiog 
the  deck.    Afterwards,  charades. 

"  Sakardaif — Morning,  dominoes.  Altomooii,  dominoes.  Evening,  promenading 
the  decks.    Afterwards,  dominoes. 

'*  Amdby — Morning  servwo,  (bur  bells.  Evening  servtoe^  dgbt  bells.  Monotooy 
till  midnight — ^Whereupon,  dommoes. 

**  Mtmday — Morning,  dominoes.  Afternoon,  dominoes.  Evening,  promonsding 
the  deokSb    Afterward,  dianides  and  a  lecture  from  Dr.  C    Dominoes. 

^Ko  (ial6— Ancliored  off  the  picturesque  dty  of  Gai^iari,  Sardinia.  Staki  till 
midnight,  but  not  permitted  to  land  by  these  iofiimous  foreignem  They  smell  In- 
odorously — they  do  not  wash — ^they  dare  not  risk  cholera. 

**  2%«rMlay— Anchored  off  the  boautiM  cathedral  dty  of  Mabga,  Spain.— Went 
ashore  in  the  osptsin*s  boat — not  ashore,  either,  fbr  they  would  not  let  us  land. 
Quarantine.  Sliipped  my  newspaper  correspondence,  which  they  toqk  with  tong% 
dipped  it  in  sea  water,  dipped  it  fUll  of  holes,  snd  then  fVimigated  it  with  vil- 
lainous vapors  till  it  smelt  like  a  Spaniard.  Inquired  about  chances  to  ran  the 
bkxskade  and  visit  tlie  Alhambra  at  Oranada.  Too  risky— they  might  haog  a 
body.    Set  ssil— middle  of  afternoon. 

•Ahnwu^i  pMMsM  to  IM  CMlral  rkifc. 
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"  And  80  on,  and  so  on,  and  so  forth,  for  seyeral  days.    Finally,  anchored  off 
Gibraltar,  which  looks  familiar  and  home-like." 

It  reminds  me  of  the  journal  I  opened  with  the  New  Year, 
once,  when  I  was  a  boy  and  a  confiding  and  a  willing  prey  to 
those  impossible  schemes  of  reform  wliich  well-meaning  old 
maids  and  grandmotliers  set  for  the  feet  of  unwary  youths  at 
that  season  of  the  year — setting  oversized  tasks  for  them, 
which,  necessarily  failing,  as  infallibly  weaken  the  boy's 
strength  of  will,  diminish  his  confidence  in  himself  and  injure 
his  chances  of  success  in  life.    Please  accept  of  an-  extract : 

•*  Monday — Got  up,  washed,  went  to  bed. 

"  J\ie8day — Got  up,  washed,  went  to  bed. 

**  Wednesday — Got  up,  washed,  went  to  bod. 

**  Tfiursdiiij — Got  up,  washed,  went  to  bed. 

•*  Fi-iday — Got  up,  waslied,  went  to  bod. 

**  Next  Friday — Got  up,  washed,  went  to  bed. 

**  Friday  fortnight — Got  up,  washed,  went  to  bed. 

"  Following  vnonth — Got  up,  washed,  went  to  bed.** 

I  stopped,  then,  discouraged.  Startling  events  appeared  to 
be  too  rare,  in  my  career,  to  render  a  diary  necessary.  I  still 
reflect  with  pride,  however,  that  even  at  that  early  age  I 
washed  when  I  got  up.  That  journal  finished  me.  I  never 
have  had  the  nerve  to  keep  one  since.  My  loss  of  confidence  ' 
in  myself  in  that  line  was  permanent. 

The  ship  had  to  stay  a  week  or  more  at  Gibraltar  to  take  in 
coal  for  the  home  voyage. 

It  would  be  very  tiresome  staying  here,  and  so  four  of  us 
ran  the  quarantine  blockade  and  spent  seven  delightful  days 
in  Seville,  Cordova,  Cadiz,  and  wandering  through  the  pleas- 
ant rural  scenery  of  Andalusia,  the  garden  of  Old  Spain. 
The  experiences  of  that  cheery  week  were  too  varied  and  nu- 
merous for  a  short  chapter  and  I  have  not  room  for  a  long  one. 
Therefore  I  shall  leave  them  all  out. 


I  • 


CHAPTER  LX. 


TEN  or  eleven  o'clock  f^und  us  coming  down  to  breakfast 
one  morning  in  Cadiz.  They  told  us  the  ship  had  been 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  two  or  three  hours.  It  was  time 
for  us  to  bestir  ourselves.  The  ship  could  wait  only  a  little 
while  because  of  the  quarantine.  We  were  soon  on  board,  and 
within  the  hour  the  white  city  and  the  pleasant  shores  of  Spain 
sank  down  behind  the  waves  and  passed  out  of  sight.  We  had 
seen  no  land  fade  from  view  so  regretfully. 

It  had  long  ago  been  decided  in  a  noisy  public  meeting  in 
the  main  cabin  that  we  could  not  go  to  Lisbon,  because  we 
must  surely  be  quarantined  there.  We  did  every  thing  by 
mass-meeting,  in  tlie  good  old  national  way,  from  swapping  off 
one  empire  for  another  on  the  programme  of  the  voyage  down 
to  complaining  of  the  cookery  and  the  scarcity  of  napkins.  I 
am  reminded,  now,  of  one  of  these  complaints  of  the  cookery 
made  by  a  passenger.  The  coffee  had  been  steadily  growing 
more  and  more  execrable  for  the  space  of  three  weeks,  till  at 
last  it  had  ceased  to  be  coffee  altogether  and  had  assumed  tlie 
nature  of  mere  discolored  water — so  this  person  said.  lie  said 
it  was  so  weak  that  it  was  transparent  an  inch  in  depth  around 
tl^e  edge  of  the  cup.  As  he  approached  the  table  one  morning 
he  saw  the  transparent  edge — by  means  of  his  extraordinary 
vision — ^long  before  he  got  to  his  seat.  He  went  back  and 
complained  in  a  high-handed  way  to  Capt.  Duncan.  He  said 
the  coffee  was  disgraceful.  The  Captain  showed  his.  It  seemed 
tolerably  good.  The  incipient  mutineer  was  more  outraged 
than  ever,  then,  at  what  he  denounced  as  the  partiality  shown 
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llio  captain's  table  over  tlie  otber  tables  in  tlie  eliip.  He 
iloiirielied  back  and  got  liia  cup  and  set  it  down  triamphantlj, 
and  said: 

"  Just  try  that  mixture  once,  Captain  Duncan." 

Ite  smelt  it — tasted  it — smiled  l>enignaiitlf — then  said: 

"  It  u  inferior — for  tx^te — but  it  is  pretty  fair  too." 

Tlie  humbled 
mutineer  sniclt 
it,  tasted  it,  and 
■  returned  to  his 
seat  Hfl  had 
made  an  egre- 
gions  OSS  of  him- 
self before  the 
whole  ship.  lie 
did  it  no  more. 
After  that  he 
look  tilings  as 
they  came.  That 
was  me. 

The    old-fasli- 
ioned      ship-life  ""■■* 

had  returned,  now  that  we  were  no  longer  in  sight  of  land.  For 
days  and  days  it  continued  just  the  same,  one  day  being  ex- 
actly like  anotlier,  and,  to  me,  every  one  of  them  pleasant. 
At  last  we  anchored  in  the  open  roadstead  of  Funclial,  in  the 
beautiful  islands  we  call  Uie  Madeiras. 

The  nioimtains  looked  surpassingly  lovely,  clad  as  they  were 
in  living  green ;  ribhcA  with  lava  ridges ;  flecked  with  white 
cottages ;  riven  by  deep  cliaan\s  purple  with  shade ;  the  great 
slopes  dashed  with  Bnnshine  and  mottled  with  shadowB  flung ' 
from  the  drifting  squadrons  of  the  sky,  and  the  superb  picture 
fitly  crowned  by  towering  peaks  whose  fVonts  were  swept  by 
tlie  trailing  fringes  of  the  clouds. 

But  we  could  not  land.  Wo  staid  all  day  and  looked,  we 
abused  the  man  who  invented  quarantine,  we  held  half  a  dozen 
mass-meetings  and  crammed  them  full  of  interrupted  speeclies, 
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motions  Uiat  fell  Btill-bom,  omendmeDte  tliat  came  to  nongltt 
and  resolutions  that  died  from  sheer  exliaiistion  in  trying  to 
got  before  tlie  liousa     At  night  we  set  sail. 

We  averaged  four  raass-meetings  a  week  for  tlie  voyage — 
we  seemed  always  in  labor  in  this  way,  and  yet  bo  often  falla- 
ciously that  whenever  at  long  intervals  we  were  safely  deliv- 
ered of  a  resolution,  it  was  cause  for  public  rejoicing,  and  we 
hoisted  the  flag  and  flred  a  salute. 

Bays  passed — and  nights ;  and  then  the  beautiful  Bermadaa 
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rose  out  of  the  sea,  we  entered  tho  tortnons  channel,  stcamod 
'  hither  and  thither  among  the  bright  summer  islands,  and  rested 
at  last  under  the  flag  of  England  and  were  welcome.  We  were 
not  a  nightmare  here,  where  were  civilization  and  intelligence 
in  place  of  Spanish  and  Italian  snpGratition,  dirt  and  dread  of 
cliolcra.    A  few  days  among  the  breezy  groves,  the  flower  gar- 
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dens,  the  coral  caves,  and  the  lovely  vistas  of  blae  water  that 
went  curving  in  and  out,  disappearing  and  anon  again  appear- 
ing through  jungle  walls  of  brilliant  foliage,' restored  the  eAer- 
gics  dulled  by  long  drowsing  on  tlio  ocean,  and  fitted  ne  for  our 
final  cruise— our  little  run  of  a  thousand  miles  to  New  York 
— America — hohe. 

We  bade  good-bye  to  "  our  friends  tlie  Bermudians,"  as  our 
programme  hath  it — the  majority  of  those  we  were  most  inti- 
mate with  were  negroes — and  courted  the  great  deep  again. 
I  said  the  majority.  We  knew  more  negroes  than  white  peo- 
ple, because  wo  had  a  deal  of  washing  to  be  done,  but  we  made 
some  most  excellent  friends  among  the  wliites,  whom  it  will  be 
a  ]>lGasaiit  duty  to  hold  long  in  grateful  remembrance. 

Wo  sailed,  and  from  that  hour  all  idling  ceased.  Such  an- 
other system  of  overhauling,  general  littering  of  cabins  and 
packing  of  trunks  we 
had  not  seen  since  we 
let  go  the  anchor  in  the 
harbor  of  Beirout.  Ev- 
ery body  was  busy.  Lists 
of  all  purchases  bad  to 
bo  made  out,  and  values 
attached,  to  facilitate 
matters  at  the  custom- 
house. Purchases  bought 
by  bulk  in  partnership 
had  to  be  eijuitably  di- 
vided, outstanding  debts 
canceled,  accounts  com- 
pared, and  trunks,  boxes 
and    packages  labeled. 

All  day  long  tlie  bustle  cipt.  ddkoam. 

and  con  fusion  con  ti  nuod. 

And  now  came  our  first  accident.    A  passenger  was  running 

ilirongh  a  gangway,  between  decks,  one  stormy  night,  when 

he  caught  his  foot  in  the  iron  staple  of  a  door  ihat  bad  been 

heedlessly  left  oS*  a  hatchway,  and  the  bones  of  his  leg  broke 
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at  the  ande.  It  was  our  first  serious  misfortune.  We  had 
traveled  mudi  more  than  twenty  thousand  mQes,  by  land  and 
sea,  in  many  trying  dimates,  without  a  single  hurt,  without  a 
serious  case  of  sickness  and  without  a  death  among  five  and 
sixty  passengers.  Our  good  fortune  had  been  wonderfuL  A 
sailor  had  jumped  overboard  at  Constantinople  one  night,  and 
was  seen  no  more,  but  it  was  suspected  that  his  object  was  to 
desert,  and  there  was  a  slim  chance,  at  least,  that  he  reached 
the  shore.  But  the  passenger  list  was  complete.  There  was 
no  name  missing  from  the  register. 

At  last,  one  pleasant  morning,  we  steamed  up  the  harbor 
of  New  York,  all  on  deck,  all  dressed  in  Christian  garb — ^by 
spedal  order,  for  there  was  a  latent  disposition  in  some  quar- 
ters to  come  out  as  Turks — ^and  amid  a  waving  of  handker- 
diiefs  from  welcoming  friends,  the  glad  pilgrims  noted  the 
shiver  of  the  docks  that  told  tliat  ship  and  pier  had  joined 
hands  again  and  the  long,  strange  cruise  was  over.    Amen* 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

TN  this  place  I  will  print  an  article  wliidi  I  wrote  for  the 
-*-  New  York  Herald  the  night  we  arrived.  I  do  it  partly 
becauBO  iny  contract  with  my  publishers  inakcB  it  compulsory ; 
]>artly  because  it  is  a  proi^er,  tolerably  accurate,  and  exhanst- 
ive  summing  up  of  tlie  cruise  of  the  ship  and  the  performanoee 
of  tlie  pilgrims  in  foreign  lands ;  and  partly  because  some  of 
tlie  passengers  have  abused  me  for  writing  it,  and  I  wisli  the 
public  to  see  how  thankless  a  task  it  is  to  put  one's  self  to  trouble 
to  glorify  unappreciative  people.  I  was  charged  with  **  rush- 
ing into  print ''  with  tliese  compliments.  I  did  not  rush.  I 
had  written  ne\vs  letters  to  the  Herald  sometimes,  but  yet  when 
I  visited  the  otiice  that  day  I  did  not  say  any  thing  about 
writing  a  valedictory.  I  did  go  to  the  l\ibune  office  to  see  if 
such  an  article  was  wanted,  because  I  belonged  on  tlie  regular 
staff  of  that  paper  and  it  was  simply  a  duty  to  do  it  The 
managing  editor  was  absent,  and  so  I  thought  no  more  about 
it.  At  night  when  tlie  HeraWs  request  came  for  an  article,  I 
did  not  "  rush.''  In  fact,  I  demurred  for  a  while,  because  I 
did  not  feel  like  writing  compliments  then,  and  tlierefore  was 
afraid  to  speak  of  the  cruise  lest  I  might  be  betrayed  into 
using  other  than  complimentary  language.  Ilowever,  I  re> 
fleeted  that  it  would  be  a  just  and  righteous  thing  to  go  down 
and  write  a  kind  word  for  Uie  Iladjis — Hadjis  are  people  who 
have  made  the  pilgrimage — liecause  parties  not  interested 
could  not  do  it  so  feelingly  as  I,  a  fellow  JIadji,  and  so  I  penned 
tlie  valedictory.  I  have  read  it,  and  read  it  again ;  and  if 
tliere  is  a  sentence  in  it  that  is  not  iiilsomely  complimentary  to 
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captain,  Bhip  and  passengers,  /  can  not  find  it.  If  it  is  not  a 
chapter  that  any  company  might  be  proud  to  have  a  body 
write  about  them,  my  judgment  is  fit  for  nothing.  With  these 
remarks  I  confidently  submit  it  to  the  unprejudiced  judgment 
of  the  reader : 


BETUBN  OF  THS  HOLY  LAKD  EXOUBSIONISTB — THB  BTOBY  OF  THE 

OBUIBB. 

To  TBI  EoiTOa  OF  THB  HSttALD: 

The  steamer  Quaker  City  lias  acoompliahed  at  last  her  extraordinaiy  voyage 
and  returned  to  lier  old  pier  at  the  foot  of  Wall  street.  The  expedition  was  a  suc- 
cess in  some  respects,  in  some  it  was  not  Origiuully  it  was  advertised  as  a  "  pleas- 
ure excursion."  Well,  perhaps,  it  was  a  pleasure  excursion,  but  certainly  it  did 
not  look  like  one;  certainly  it  did  not  act  like  one.  Any  body's  and  every  body's 
notion  of  a  pleasure  excursion  is  that  the  parties  to  it  will  of  a  necessity  be  young 
and  giddy  and  somewhat  boisterous.  They  will  dance  a  good  deal,  sing  a  good 
deal,  make  love,  but  sennonizo  very  little.  Any  body's  and  every  body's  notion  of 
a  well  conducted  funeral  la  that  there  must  be  a  hoarse  and  a  corpse,  and  chief 
mourners  and  mourners  by  courtesy,  many  old  people,  much  solemnity,  no  levity, 
and  a  prayer  and  a  sermon  withaL  Three-fourths  of  the  Quaker  City's  passengers 
were  between  forty  and  seventy  years  of  age !  There  was  a  picnic  crowd  for  you  1 
It  may  be  supposed  that  the  other  fourtli  was  composed  of  young  girl&  But  it 
was  not  It  was  chiefly  composed  of  rusty  old  bachelors  and  a  child  of  six  years. 
Let  us  average  the  ages  of  the  Quaker  City's  pilgrims  and  set  the  figure  down  as 
fifty  years.  Is  any  man  insane  enough  to  imagine  that  this  picnic  of  patriarchs 
sang,  made  love,  danced,  hiughed,  told  anecdotes,  dealt  in  ungodly  levity  7  In  my 
experience  they  sinned  little  in  these  matters.  No  doubt  it  was  presumed  here  at 
home  that  these  fh)licsomo  veterans  laughed  and  sang  and  rom|)cd  all  day,  and  day 
after  day,  and  kept  up  a  noisy  excitement  from  one  end  of  the  sliip  to  the  other; 
and  that  they  played  blind-man's  buff  or  danced  quadrilles  and  waltzes  on  moon- 
light evenings  on  the  quarter-deck ;  and  that  at  odd  moments  of  unoccupied  time 
they  Jotted  a  laconic  item  or  two  in  the  journals  they  opened  on  such  an  elaborate 
plan  when  they  left  home,  and  then  skurricd  off  to  their  whist  and  euchre  labors 
under  the  cabin  lamps.  If  these  things  were  presumed,  the  presumption  was  at 
fault  The  venerable  excursionists  were  not  gay  and  frisky.  They  played  no 
blind-man's  buff;  they  dealt  not  in  whist;  they  shirked  not  the  irksome  journal, 
for  alas  I  most  of  them  were  even  writing  books.  They  never  romped,  Uiey  talked 
but  little,  they  never  sang,  save  in  the  nightly  prayer-meeting.  The  pleasure  sliip 
was  a  synagogue,  and  the  pleasure  trip  was  a  funeral  excursion  without  a  corpse. 
(There  is  nothing  exhilarating  about  a  ftineral  excursion  without  a  corpse.)  A  free, 
hearty  laugh  was  a  sound  that  was  not  heard  oftener  than  once  in  seven  days  about 
those  decks  or  in  those  cabins,  and  wlien  it  was  heard  it  met  witli  precious  little 
sympathy.    The  excursionists  danced,  on  three  separate  evenings,  long,  long  ag(\ 
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(it  seems  an  age.)  qundrilles,  of  a  single  set,  made  up  of  three  ladies  and  five  gen- 
tlemen, (the  latter  with  hnndkcrchiofs  around  their  arms  to  signify  their  sex,)  who 
timed  their  feet  to  the  solemn  wheezing  of  a  melodcon ;  but  even  this  melancholy 
orgie  was  TOted  to  be  sinful,  and  dancing  was  discontinued. 

The  pilgrims  played  dominoes  when  too  much  Josephus  or  Robinson^s  Holy 
Land  Researches,  or  book-writing,  made  recreation  necessary — for  dominoes  is 
about  as  mild  and  sinless  a  game  os  any  in  the  world,  perhaps,  excepting  always 
the  ineffably  insipid  diversion  they  call  croquet,  whidi  is  a  game  where  you  don*t 
pocket  any  balls  and  don*t  carom  on  any  thing  of  any  consequence^  and  when  you 
are  done  nobody  has  to  pay,  and  there  are  no  refreshments  to  saw  off,  and,  conse- 
quently, there  isnH  any  satisfaction  whatever  about  it — they  played  dominoes  till 
tlioy  were  rested,  and  then  they  blackguarded  each  other  privately  till  prayer-time. 
When  they  were  not  seasick  they  were  uncommonly  prompt  when  the  dinner^ng 
sounded.  Such  was  our  doily  life  on  board  the  ship— solemnity,  decorum,  dinner, 
dominoes,  devotions,  slander.  It  was  not  lively  enough  for  a  pleasure  trip ;  but  if 
we  had  only  had  a  corpse  it  would  have  made  a  noble  funeral  excursion.  It  is  all 
over  now;  but  when  I  look  back,  the  idea  of  these  venerable  fossils  skipping  forth 
on  a  six  months*  picnic,  seems  exquisitely  refreshing.  Tlie  advertised  title  of  the 
expedition — "The  Grand  Holy  Lnnd  Pleasure  Bxcursion" — was  a  misnomer. 
"The  Grand  Holy  Land  Funeral  Procession"  would  have  been  better — ^mucfa 
better. 

Wherever  we  went,  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  we  made  a  sensation,  and,  I  sup- 
pose I  may  add,  created  a  famine.  None  of  us  had  ever  been  any  where  before ; 
we  all  hailed  from  the  interior ;  travel  was  a  wild  novelty  to  us,  and  we  conducted 
ourselves  in  accordance  with  the  natural  instincts  that  were  in  us,  and  trammeled 
ourselves  with  no  ceremonies,  no  conventionalities.  We  always  took  care  to  make 
it  understood  that  we  were  Americans — Americans  1  When  we  found  that  a  good 
many  foreigners  had  hardly  ever  heard  of  America,  and  that  a  good  many  more 
knew  it  only  as  a  barbarous  province  away  off  somewhere,  that  had  lately  been  at 
war  with  somebody,  we  pitied  the  ignorance  of  the  Old  World,  but  abated  no  jot 
of  our  importance.  Mnny  and  many  a  simple  community  in  the  Eastern  hcmisphero 
will  remember  for  years  the  incursion  of  the  strange  horde  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1867,  that  called  themselves  Americans,  and  seemed  to  imagine  in  some  unaccount- 
able way  that  they  had  a  right  to  be  proud  of  it.  We  generally  created  a  famine, 
partly  because  the  coffee  on  the  Quaker  Oity  was  unendurable,  and  sometimes  the ' 
more  substantial  fare  was  not  strictly  flret  class;  and  paHly  because  one  naturally 
tires  of  sitting  long  at  the  same  board  and  eating  from  the  same  tlishes. 

The  people  of  those  foreign  countries  are  very,  very  ignorant.  They  looked  cu- 
riously at  the  costumes  we  had  brought  lh>m  tlie  wilds  of  America.  They  observed 
tliat  we  talked  loudly  at  table  sometimes.  They  noticed  that  wo  looked  out  f(^r 
expenses,  and  got  what  we  conveniently  could  out  of  a  (Vane,  and  wondered  where 
in  the  mischief  we  came  from.  In  Paris  they  just  simply  opened  their  eyes  and 
stared  when  we  spoke  to  them  in  French  I  We  never  did  succeed  in  making  those 
idiots  understand  their  own  language.  One  of  our  passengers  said  to  a  shopkeeper, 
in  reference  to  a  proposed  return  to  buy  a  pair  of  gloves,  *^AUong  ruUty  irankeel^ 
may  he  ve  worn  Moonday  ;**  and  would  you  believe  it^  that  shopkeeper,  a  bora 
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FreDchman,  bad  to  ask  what  it  waa  tliat  bad  been  aaid.  Sorootimea  it  leema  to  ma^ 
aomehow,  tbat  there  must  be  a  difierence  between  Partaian  French  and  Quaker 
[itj  French. 

The  people  atared  at  ua  every  where,  and  we  atarod  at  them.  We  generallj 
made  them  feel  rather  amall,  too,  before  wo  got  done  with  them,  because  we  bore 
down  on  them  with  America's  greatness  until  we  crushed  them.  And  yet  we  took 
kindly  to  the  manners  and  customs,  and  especially  to  the  fiishions  of  the  yarioua 
people  we  viaited.  When  we  left  the  Azores,  we  wore  awful  capotea  and  used 
fine  tooth  combs — succeasAilly.  When  we  came  back  from  Tangier,  in  Africa,  we 
were  topped  with  feaaea  of  the  bloodieet  hue,  hung  with  tassels  like  an  Indian*a 
acalp-lodc.  In  France  and  Spain  we  atfrscted  aome  attention  in  these  costumes. 
In  Italy  they  naturally  took  ua  for  distempered  Qaribaldians^  and  aot  a  gunboat  to 
look  for  any  thing  significant  in  our  changes  of  uniform.  We  made  Rome  howl 
We  could  hare  made  any  place  howl  when  wo  had  all  our  dothca  on.  Wo  got  no 
ft-esh  raimont  in  Greece — thoy  lud  but  littlo  tlioro  of  any  kind.  Rut  at  Gonatanti- 
nople,  how  we  turned  out  I  Turbans,  sdmetars,  fezzes,  horse-pistols,  tunics,  sashes, 
baggy  trowsers,  yellow  slippers— Ob,  we  were  gorgeous  I  The  illustrious  dogs  of 
Constantinople  barked  their  under  jaws  off,  and  eVen  then  failed  to  do  us  Justice. 
They  are  all  dead  by  thia  time.  They  could  not  go  tlirough  such  a  run  of  business 
as  we  gave  them  and  survive. 

And  then  we  went  to  see  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Wo  just  called  on  him  aa 
comfortably  aa  if  we  had  known  him  a  century  or  ao,  and  when  we  had  finished 
our  visit  we  variegated  ourselvea  with  selections  firom  Russian  costumes  and  saOed 
away  again  moro  picturesque  than  ever.  In  Smyrna  we  picked  up  camel*a  hair 
ahawla  and  other  dressy  thiags  fVom  Persia;  but  in  Palestine — ah,  in  Paleatine — 
our  splendid  career  ended.  Tliey  didn't  wear  any  clothes  there  to  speak  of.  We 
were  satisfied,  and  atopped.  We  made  no  experimenta.  We  did  not  try  their  cos- 
tume. But  we  aatoniahed  the  natives  of  that  country.  We  aatoniabed  them  with 
such  eccentricities  of  dress  as  we  could  muster.  We  prowled  through  the  Holy 
Land,  (torn  Cesarea  Philippi  to  Jorusalom  and  tho  Dead  Sea,  a  weird  procession  of 
pilgrims^  gotten  up  regardless  of  exponso,  solemn,  gorgeous,  groou-spectadcd, 
drowsing  under  blue  umbrellaa,  and  astride  of  a  aorrier  lot  of  horses,  camela  and 
asses  than  those  that  came  out  of  Noah'a  ark,  after  eleven  montlia  of  seaaickneas 
and  short  rationa  If  ever  those  children  of  larael  in  Paleatine  forget  when  Gid* 
eon'a  Band  went  through  there  fit>m  America,  they  ought  to  be  cursed  once  more 
and  finished.    It  waa  the  rarest  spectacle  that  ever  astounded  mortal  eyes,  perhapa. 

Well,  we  were  at  home  in  Paleatine.  It  waa  eaay  to  see  that  tliat  waa  the  grand 
feature  of  the  expedition.  We  had  cared  nothing  much  about  Europe.  We  gal- 
loped through  the  Louvre,  the  Pitti,  the  Ufiazi,  the  Vatican — all  the  galleriea — and 
through  the  pictured  and  frescoed  churches  of  Venice,  Naples^  and  the  cathedrala 
of  Spain ;  aome  of  ua  aaid  that  certain  of  the  great  worka  of  the  old  maaters  were 
glorioua  creationa  of  geniua,  (we  found  it  out  in  the  guide-book,  though  we  got  bold 
of  the  wrong  picture  aometimes,)  and  the  others  said  they  were  disgraceflil  old 
daubs.  We  examined  modem  and  ancient  atatuary  with  a  critical  eye  in  Florence 
Rome,  or  any  where  we  found  it,  and  praised  it  if  we  saw  fit,  and  if  we  didn't  we 
aaid  we  preferred  the  wooden  Indiana  in  fit)nt  of  the  cigar  atoroa  of  America.    But 
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tlM  Holy  Ltnd  brought  oat  all  our  rathnsiann.  Wo  feU  Into  mptnrai  1^  tho  bor- 
rraalioreflor  QAlilee;  we  ixmdered  atTaboraiidatNaaroth;  wotzplododfaito 
poetry  over  the  qnostkmable  loTelineai  of  l5idi«eloD;  wo  neditatod  at  Jesreel  and 
Samaria  over  tlie  misaioDary  loal  of  Jehtt ;  we  rioted— lairly  rioted  anoog  the  holy 
places  of  Jcfuaalem;  we  bathed  in  Jordaa  and  the  Dead  Sea,  redLkaa  whether  our 
acddenMnsuranoe  policiea  were  extra-hanrdooa  or  not|  and  broogfat  away  ao 
many  Jugs  of  precious  water  ftom  both  places  that  all  the  coontry  from  Jericho  to 
the  mountains  of  Moab  will  aolTer  from  drouth  this  year,  I  think.  Tet,  the  pil- 
grimage part  of  the  excursioa  waa  ita  pet  feature— there  is  no  queaUoo  about  that 
AMor  dimiial,  smildcss  Palostino,  boauiirul  Kgypt  liad  few  charma  for  ua.  We 
merely  glanced  at  it  and  were  ready  fcr  home. 

They  wouldn't  let  us  land  at  Malta— quarantine;  thqr  would  not  lei  ua  land  in 
Sardinia ;  nor  at  Algiers^  Africa;  nor  at  Malaga,  Spabi,  nor  Cadis,  nor  at  the  Ma- 
deira islands.  So  we  got  oflbnded  at  all  foreigners  and  toraod  our  bodts  upon  tbem 
and  came  home.  I  suppose  we  only  stopped  at  the  Bcrmudaa  because  they  were 
in  the  prognunme.  We  did  not  care  any  thing  about  any  place  at  alL  Wa 
wanted  Co  go  liome.  Homesickness  waa  abroad  in  the  abip— it  waa  epidemic  If 
the  nutlMNiUcs  of  New  York  had  known  how  badly  we  had  it,  they  would  hKf 
quaronttned  us  here. 

Tlie  grand  pilgrimage  is  over.    Oood-bye  to  It,  and  n  plsawni  awmory  to  It,  I 

am  able  to  soy  in  all  kindness.    I  bear  no  malice^  no  iU-will  toward  any  IndiTid- 

ual  tliat  was  connected  with  it,  either  aa  paassngfr  or  olBcer.    Thfaigi  I  did  nol 

like  at  all  yesterday  I  like  Tery  well  to-day,  now  that  I  am  at  houM^  and  alwaya 

hereafter  I  shall  be  able  to  poke  fon  at  the  whole  gang  if  the  aplrit  ao  omvus  ma  to 

do,  without  ever  saying  a  malidooa  word.    The  expeditioQ  accomplished  all  thai 

ita  programme  promised  that  it  ahould  aooompUali,  and  we  ought  all  to  be  •^•'■^*^ 

witli  the  management  of  the  matter,  certainly.    Bye-bye  I 

Mabx  Twais. 

I  call  t]iat  complimentary.  It  ia  complimentarj ;  and  yet  I 
never  have  received  a  word  of  dianka  for  it  from  the  Hadjis ; 
on  the  contrary  I  ^rcnk  notliing  but  tlio  sorionB  truth  when  I 
Bay  that  many  of  them  even  took  exceptions  to  the  article.  In 
endeavoring  to  please  them  I  slaved  over  that  sketch  for  two 
hours,  and  had  my  labor  for  my  pains.  I  never  will  do  a  gen* 
erous  deed  again. 


OONOLUSION. 

NEABLY  one  year  has  flown  since  this  notable  pilgrimage 
was  ended  ;  and  as  I  sit  here  at  home  in  San  Francisco 
thinking,  I  am  moved  to  confess  that  day  by  day  the  mass  of 
my  memories  of  the  excursion  have  grown  more  and  more 
pleasant  as  the  disagreeable  incidents  of  travel  which  encum- 
bered them  flitted  one  by  one  out  of  my  mind — and  now,  if 
the  Quaker  City  were  weighing  her  anchor  to  sail  away  on  the 
very  same  cruisa  again,  nothing  could  gratify  me  more  than  to 
be  a  passenger.  Witli  the  same  captain  and  even  the  same 
pilgrims,  the  same  sinners.  I  was  on  excellent  terms  with 
eight  or  nine  of  the  excursionists  (they  are  my  staunch  friends 
yet,)  and  was  even  on  speaking  terms  with  the  rest  of  the 
sixty-flve.  I  have  been  at  sea  quite  enough  to  know  that  that 
was  a  very  good  average.  Because  a  long  sea-voyage  not  only 
brings  out  all  the  mean  traits  one  has,  and  exaggerates  them, 
but  raises  up  others  which  he  never  suspected  he  possessed,  and 
even  creates  new  ones.  A  twelve  months'  voyage  at  sea  would 
make  of  an  ordinary  man  a  very  miracle  of  meanness.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  man  has  good  qualities,  the  spirit  seldom  moves 
him  to  exliibit  them  on  shipboard,  at  least  with  any  sort  of  em- 
phasis. Now  I  am  satisfied  that  our  pilgrims  arc  pleasant  old 
people  on  shore ;  I  am  also  satisfied  that  at  sea  on  a  second 
^voyage  they  would  be  pleasanter,  somewhat,  than  they  were  on 
our  grand  excursion,  and  so  I  say  without  Iiesitation  tliat  I 
would  be  glad  enough  to  sail  with  them  again.  I  could  at  least 
enjoy  life  with  my  handful  of  old  friends.  They  could  enjoy 
life  witli  their  cliques  as  well — ^passengers  invariably  divide  up 
into  cliques,  on  all  ships. 
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And  I  will  Bay,  here,  that  I  would  rather  travel  with  an  ex- 
cnreion  party  of  Methuselahs  than  have  to  be  changing  ships 
and  comrades  constantly,  as  people  do  who  travel  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  Those  latter  are  always  grieving  over  some  other 
ship  t}iey  have  known  and  lost,  and  over  oilier  comrades  whom 
diverging  routes  have  separated  from  them.  They  learn  to 
love  a  ship  just  in  time  to  change  it  for  another,  and  they  be- 
come attached  to  a  pleasant  traveling  companion  only  to  lose 
him.  They  liave  that  most  dismal  experience  of  being  in  a 
strange  vessel,  among  strange  people  who  care  nothing  about 
tliem,  and  of  undergoing  tlie  customary  bullying  by  strange 
officers  and  the  insolence  of  strange  servants,  repeated  over 
and  over  again  within  the  compass  of  every  month.  They 
have  also  that  other  misery  of  packing  and  unpacking  trunks 
— of  running  the  distressing  gauntlet  of  custom-houses — of 
the  anxieties  attendant  upon  getting  a  mass  of  baggage  from 
point  to  point  on  land  in  safety.  I  had  ratlier  sail  with  a 
whole  brigade  of  patriarchs  than  suffer  so.  We  never  packed 
our  trunks  but  twice — ^when  we  sailed  from  New  York,  and 
when  we  returned  to  it.  Whenever  we  made  a  land  journey, 
we  estimated  how  many  days  \vq  should  bo  gone  and  what 
amount  of  clothing  we  should  need,  figured  it  down  to  a  math- 
ematical nicety,  packed  a  valise  or  two  accordingly,  and  left 
the  trunks  on  board.  We  chose  our  comrades  from  among  our 
old,  tried  friends,  and  started.  We  were  never  dependent 
upon  strangers  for  companionship.  We  often  had  occasion  to 
pity  Americans  whom  we  found  traveling  drearily  among 
strangers  with  no  friends  to  exchange  pains  and  pleasures 
with.  Whenever  we  were  coming  back  from  a  land  journey, 
our  eyes  sought  one  thing  in  the  distance  first — the  ship — and 
when  we  saw  it  riding  at  anchor  with  the  flag  apeak,  we  felt 
as  a  returning  wanderer  feels  when  he  sees  his  home.  Wlien 
we  stepped  on  board,  our  cares  vanished,  our  troubles  were  at 
an  end — ^for  the  ship  was  home  to  us.  We  always  had  tlie  same 
familiar  old  state-room  to  go  to,  and  feel  safe  and  at  peace  and 
comfortable  again. 

I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  manner  in  which  our  excnr- 
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aion  was  conducted.  Its  programme  was  faithfolly  carried  oat 
—a  thing  which  0nrpriBed  me,  for  great  enterprises  nsuaUy 
promise  vastly  more  than  they  perfonn.  It  would  be  well  if 
snch  an  excursion  could  be  gotten  up  every  year  and  the  sys- 
tem regularly  inaugurated.  Travel  is  &tal  to  prejudice,  bigot- 
ry and  narrow-mindedness,  and  many  of  our  people  need  it 
sorely  on  these  accounts.  Broad,  wholesome,  diaritable  views 
of  men  and  things  can  not  be  acquired  by  vegetating  in  one 
little  comer  of  the  earth  all  one's  lifetime. 

The  Excursion  is  ended,  and  has  passed  to  its  plac0  among 
the  things  that  were.  But  its  varied  scenes  and  its  manifold 
incidents  will  linger  pleasantly  in  our  memories  for  many  a 
year  to  come.  Always  on  the  wing,  as  we  were,  and  merely 
pausing  a  moment  to  catch  fitful  glimpses  of  the  wonders  of 
half  a  world,  we  could  not  hope  to  receive  or  retain  vivid  im- 
pressions of  all  it  was  our  fortune  to  see.  Yet  our  liolyday 
flight  has  not  been  in  vain — ^for  above  the  confusion  of  vague 
recollections,  certain  of  its  best  prized  pictures  lift  themselves 
and  will  still  continue  perfect  in  tint  and  outline  after  their 
surroundings  shall  have  faded  away. 

We  shall  remember  something  of  pleasant  France;  and 
something  also  of  Paris,  though  it  flashed  upon  us  a  splendid 
meteor,  and  was  gone  again,  we  hardly  knew  how  or  where. 
We  shall  remember,  always,  how  we  saw  majestic  Gibraltar 
glorifled  with  the  rich  coloring  of  a  Spanish  sunset  and  swim- 
ming in  a  sea  of  rainbows.  In  fancy  we  shall  see  Milan  again, 
and  her  stately  Cathedral  with  its  marble  wilderness  of  grace- 
ful spires.  And  Padua— Yerona — Oomo,  jeweled  with  stars ; 
and  patrician  Yenice,  afloat  on  her  stagnant  flood — silent,  des- 
olate, haughty — scornful  of  her  humbled  state— wrapping  her- 
self in  memories  of  her  lost  fleets,  of  battle  and  triumph,  and 
all  tlie  pageantry  of  a  glory  that  is  departed. 

We  can  not  forget  Florence — ^Naples — ^nor  the  foretaste  of 
heaven  that  is  in  the  delicious  atmosphere  of  Greece— and 
surely  not  Athens  and  the  broken  temples  of  the  Acropolis. 
Surely  not  venerable  Home — ^nor  the  green  plain  that  com- 
passes her  round  about,  contrasting  its  brightness  with  her 
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gray  decay — nor  tlio  ruined  aivlics  tliat  stand  apart  in  tlie 
plain  and  clothe  tlieir  looped  and  windowed  raggedoeas  with 
vines.  We  shall  remember  St.  Feter'a :  not  as  one  eeei  it 
wlicii  bo  walks  tlie  streets  of  Rome  and  fancice  all  her  domes 
are  just  alike,  but  as  ho  sees  it  leagncs  away,  when  every 
meaner  edifice  haa  faded  ont  of  Bight  and  that  one  dome  looms 
Bui>erhly  up  iu  tlic  flush  of  sunset,  full  of  dignity  and  graoe, 
strongly  outlined  as  a  momitatn. 

V/e  shall  remember  Constantinople  and  the  Bosporus — tlte 
coloBsal  mngiiiliccnce  of  Baallvec — the  Pyramids  of  Egypt — 
the  prodigious  form,  tlie  benignant  countenance  of  tlieSphynx 
— Oriental  Sraymn — sacred  Jerusalem — Daniasens,tho  "  Pearl 
of  the  ICiiRt,"  the  pride  of  Syria,  tlio  fiiblcd  (tanlon  of  Eden, 
the  home  of  princes  and  genii  of  tho  Arabian  Nights,  tlie  old- 
ent  mutniiKilis  on  cartli,  the  one  city  in  nil  tlio  world  that  has 
kept  its  name  and  held  its  place  and  looked  serenely  on  while 
the  Kingdoms  and  Empires  of  four  thousand  yean  have  risen 
to  life,  enjoyed  their  little  reason  of  pride  and  pomp,  and  then 
vanished  and  been  forgotten  t 
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